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In  one  of  series  on  Army  contributions  to  medicine,  artist  Dean  Cornwell 
portrays  Dr.  Beaumont  treating  his  patient.  Courtesy  Wyeth  Laboratories, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


It  is  1822.  At  a tiny  trading  post  near  the  frontier 
Army  post  of  Fort  Michillimackinac,  Mich.,  a musket 
is  accidentally  discharged.  A .69  caliber  slug  rips 
through  the  body  of  a 19-year-old  Canadian  trapper, 
Alexis  St.  Martin.  The  post  surgeon,  Dr.  William 
Beaumont,  finds  that  the  projectile  has  smashed  two 
ribs,  lacerated  a lung,  torn  the  diaphragm  and  left  a 
fist-sized  hole  in  the  man’s  stomach.  It’s  as  bad  a 
wound  as  he  has  seen  in  service  with  two  infantry 
regiments  in  the  War  of  1812  and  later  as  a New 
England  doctor. 

But  the  young  trapper  refuses  to  die.  Even  when 
told  that  the  stomach  wound  will  never  heal  unless 
the  doctor  can  operate  and  suture  the  stomach  wall, 
he  refuses.  In  desperation  Dr.  Beaumont  fashions  a 
compress  as  a temporary  aid.  Ten  months  later,  St. 
Martin  is  still  alive. 

When  local  authorities  take  steps  to  send  St.  Martin 
back  to  Canada,  Dr.  Beaumont  takes  him  into  his 
home,  nurses  him  carefully  back  to  strength.  Dressing 
the  wound  gives  him  the  idea  that  he  can  actually 
study  the  workings  of  the  digestive  tract  through  a 
“window”  in  the  human  body.  Eagerly,  he  goes  to 
work.  Even  today,  with  X-rays  and  other  modern 
methods,  the  same  studies  would  not  be  possible. 
Beaumont’s  work  during  the  next  1 1 years  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  for  every  human  who  suffers  from 
gastro-intestinal  disorders.  He  observes  the  digestive 
actions,  withdraws  stomach  acids  for  study,  even 
feeds  the  patient  through  the  hole  to  observe  the 
digestion  of  cooked  and  raw  foods. 


However,  the  patient  isn’t  exactly  cooperative.  When 
Beaumont  is  transferred  to  Fort  Niagara,  N.Y.,  in 
1825,  St.  Martin  “absconds.”  Four  years  later,  Beau- 
mont finds  him  again.  Meanwhile,  the  patient  has 
married  and  started  to  raise  a family. 

Beaumont  persuades  St.  Martin  to  accompany  him 
to  Fort  Crawford,  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  and 
then  to  Washington,  Plattsburg  and  St.  Louis.  But 
still  his  rebellious  patient  is  a frequent  runaway. 
Beaumont  studies  the  effects  of  emotional  upsets  on 
the  man’s  digestive  system.  When  St.  Martin  overin- 
dulges, he  observes  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  stomach 
actions. 

Beaumont  retires  from  the  Army  and  goes  into 
practice  in  St.  Louis  where  he  dies  in  1833  as  the 
result  of  an  accidental  fall.  St.  Martin  outlives  him. 
Until  his  death  at  83,  he  refuses  to  allow  any  further 
experiments. 

Today,  the  trading  post  at  Mackinac  Island  has  been 
re-created  as  a shrine  to  the  doctor  and  his  work.  The 
Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society  has  placed  a bronze 
tablet  near  the  ruins  of  Fort  Crawford,  and  there  are 
plans  for  establishing  a medical  museum  there.  Re- 
cently, the  U.S.  Army  broke  ground  for  a new  hospital 
that  will  eventually  replace  the  old  William  Beaumont 
General  Hospital  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  Thus,  the  name 
of  Beaumont  will  live  on  as  the  progenitor  of  the  host 
of  research  pioneers  who  have  worked  in  the  Army 
since  his  time — Walter  Reed,  William  C.  Gorgas, 
Bailey  K.  Ashford,  Carl  Damall  and  others. 
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Muldoon  and  Top  in  Vietnam  temper  the  rugged  conditions  of  life  in  the  field  with  a 
wry  sense  of  humor,  as  soldiers  always  have.  By  swift  strokes  of  insight  and  caricature, 
"Cartoons  Lighten  the  Load”  as  depicted  in  the  feature  beginning  on  page  60.  Back 
Cover:  Other  combat  artists  capture  facets  of  the  Vietnamese  scene.  The  Popular 
Forces  defender  in  the  hamlet  was  painted  by  SP4  Michael  R.  Cook,  and  the  doctor 
bringing  healing  to  the  hinterlands,  by  PFC  Samuel  E.  Alexander.  Credits:  Cartoons 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


The  Honorable  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  recently  addressed  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  In  this  message 
to  all  American  servicemen,  Senator  Stennis 
expressed  his  confidence  and  support  of 
all  who  wear  the  American  uniform.  Follow- 
ing are  excerpts  of  his  remarks: 


"I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  many  backers  and  much  solid  sup- 
port within  the  membership  of  the  United  States  Senate.  There  are  many 
of  us  there  who  consistently  give  solid  support  to  you  and  others  who 
wear  the  American  military  uniform. 

"I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  have  the  privilege,  and  that  you 
will  accept  that  privilege,  of  wearing  the  American  military  uniform  for 
a permanent  career.  First,  an  active  military  career  is  a highly  honor- 
able profession.  Further,  military  strength  has  been  essential  for  our 
security  during  our  Nation's  entire  history,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
essential  far  beyond  our  time.  You  will  have  honor,  action  and  reward 
in  a military  career. 

"From  the  moment  our  national  independence  was  declared,  the  man  in 
the  military  uniform  has  been  on  the  front  lines,  winning  our  indepen- 
dence and  maintaining  the  security  and  safety  of  our  people.  As  a whole 
he  has  always  operated  at  a high  level  of  integrity  and  personal  honor. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"In  my  official  work  in  Washington,  individual  military  officers 
come  and  go,  but  the  uniform  stays  on.  It  is  the  American  military 
uniform  that  I honor  because  it  symbolizes  a great  profession  of  honor 


and  integrity. 
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Approximately  600  retirement-eligible  field  grade  Re- 
serve officers,  who  voluntarily  extended  under  the  Selec- 
tive Retention  Program  and  had  release  dates  in  FY  71, 
will  be  released  by  June  30,  1970.  Action  is  being  taken 
because  of  current  and  contemplated  Army  strength  re- 
ductions. Exceptions  to  the  involuntary  early  out  will 
be  made  in  compassionate  and  hardship  cases  and  in  in- 
stances of  critical  operational  need.  TAGO  will  notify 
affected  officers  no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  new 
release  dates.  Following  additional  policy  applies: 

•promotion  lock-ins  will  still  be  in  effect; 

•Selective  Retention  Program  will  be  suspended  during 
FY  71,  and  Reserve  officers  who  reach  20-year  retirement 
point  during  that  period  will  not  be  offered  reten- 
tion; and 

•officers  previously  granted  an  exception  to  policy 
to  remain  on  active  duty  to  complete  10  years'  commis- 
sioned service  will  still  be  allowed  to  finish  that  period. 

Iowa  becomes  sixth  state  to  exclude  resident  active  duty 
soldiers  from  state  income  tax  on  military  pay.  Effec- 
tive with  1969  returns,  all  residents  in  the  service  for 
more  than  six  months' of  the  tax  year  are  exempt.  Other 
states  with  similar  rules  as  of  January,  1969:  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  Vermont. 

Term  "Staff  Sergeant  Major"  headed  out.  Following  rank 
designations  within  E9  pay  grade  now  apply: 

•Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  (SMA) ; 

• Command  Sergeant  Major  (CSM)  ; and 

• Sergeant  Major  (SGM) . 

"Proceed  time"  now  officially  authorized  so  that  no  sol- 
dier will  have  to  use  leave  time  for  clearing  and  check- 
ing into  posts.  Authorized  only  in  connection  with  PCS 
moves,  maximum  of  four  days  at  each  duty  station  allowed. 

• Those  retiring  may  also  qualify  for  proceed  time  if 
actual  travel  is  involved  or  when  an  agency  other  than 
his  unit  of  assignment  (even  if  on  the  same  post)  does 
the  final  processing.  Revised  AR  630-5  has  details. 

Moonlanding  astronauts  of  Apollo  12  (and  Apollo  11)  were 
provided  nine  new  meat  items  developed  by  Army's  Natick 
Laboratories.  Unlike  earlier  tube-encased  foods,  latest 
meals  were  designed  to  be  eaten  with  a spoon.  "Thermo- 
stabilized  wet"  entrees  include  turkey  or  beef  with  gravy, 
beef  or  ham  and  potatoes,  and  frankfurters;  "freeze- 
dried  dehydrated"  meals  include  chicken  and  rice,  chicken 
or  beef  stew,  and  pork  with  scalloped  potatoes. 

Inflatable  hospitals  — Medical  Unit,  Self-Contained, 
Transportable  (MUST)  — have  proved  so  successful  in  Viet- 
nam that  Army  Surgeon  General  has  called  for  eventual  con- 
version of  all  Army  field  hospitals  to  these  units.  Change- 
over of  some  older  medical  units  outside  RVN  is  expected 
in  1970,  with  testing  of  further  improvements  underway. 
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The  duty  station  is  the  White  House. 

The  assignment: 


army  a. 


SFC  Chuck  Whitmire 


From  his  vantage  point,  he’ll  watch  di- 
plomacy at  work  on  the  highest  levels;  he’ll 
stand  in  the  limelight  that  bathes  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world.  His  is  probably 
the  most  demanding  job  an  officer  can  be 
given,  and  he’ll  be  away  from  home  so 
much  his  family  will  scarcely  recognize 
him.  He’ll  circle  the  globe  many  times  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  But  there 
are  few  men  who  would  turn  down  the 
honor  of  being  the  Army  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Aides  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Coordinating  Medal  of  Honor  award  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House  is  part  of  the  Army  Aide’s  job. 
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The  Army  Aide  has  circled  the  globe  twice  since  assuming 
his  post.  Above  left,  he  watches  as  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Saragat  of  Italy  confer  at  a state  dinner.  He  accompanied  the 
President  to  Vietnam  for  talks  with  President  Thieu,  right. 


How  do  you  get  the  job?  You  don’t  volunteer.  You 
can’t  even  ask  to  be  considered.  But  if  you  fill  a few 
simple  requisites,  your  name  might  appear  on  the 
list  for  consideration.  You  must  have  served  as  a 
battalion  commander  in  combat;  be  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel  (you  can’t  be  a general 
officer) ; have  outstanding  efficiency  reports  for  your 
entire  career;  have  been  decorated  with  at  least  the 
Silver  Star  for  valor;  have  a college  degree  and  be 
a graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

The  present  Army  Aide  to  the  President,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Vernon  C.  Coffey,  Jr.,  is  typical — a graduate 
of  St.  Benedict’s  College  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
he  won  a Silver  Star  while  serving  as  a battalion 
commander  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam. 
He  is  tall,  articulate,  distinguished  in  appearance.  The 
job,  he  says,  is  “the  best  in  the  Army,  next  to  that  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff.” 

From  his  office  in  the  east  wing  of  the  White 
House,  he  oversees  all  Army-supervised  logistics  re- 
quired to  support  the  President  and  the  many  official 
functions  he  must  perform. 

Colonel  Coffey  lists  26  specific  functions  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  These  range  from  setting  up  for 
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The  Army  Aide  is  never  far  from  the 
President.  Above,  he  accompanies 
President  Nixon  during  visit  to  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Below,  he  is  with  the  Chief 
Executive  for  inspection  of  honor 
guard  in  Indonesia. 
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The  Aide  briefs  the  President  on  wreath- 
laying procedures  during  visits  to  for- 
eign countries.  Above,  ceremonies  in 
India  and  Belgium. 


The  Aide  is  always  present  to  assist 
and  brief  at  official  ceremonies.  Lower 
right,  he  joins  the  President  for  arrival 
ceremonies  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 
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The  assignment  has  interesting  sidelights,  too.  Above,  LTC  Coffey  joins  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ceausescu,  watching  Rumanian 
folk  dancers  perform  in  traditional  costume. 


Medal  of  Honor  presentations  to  briefing  the  President 
on  how  he  will  lay  a wreath  on  a visit  to  a foreign 
country.  But  none  of  his  duties  is  more  important  than 
remaining  at  the  President’s  elbow,  inconspicuous,  and 
ready  to  assist  him  on  call. 

One  of  the  colonel's  duties,  and  an  important  one, 
calls  for  him  to  be  ready  to  brief  the  President  in 
time  of  emergency.  At  this  time,  states  the  order,  he 
will  remain  in  close  proximity  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief;  he  will  establish  a command  post  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  President’s  quarters  to  serve  as  a clearing  house 
for  communications;  and  he  will  assemble  and  gather 
intelligence  data  for  the  President’s  attention. 

The  awesome  responsibilities  and  frequent  travel 
do  not  seem  to  fluster  Colonel  Coffey.  “The  system  for 
ceremonies  and  the  routine  for  setting  up  the  Presi- 


dent’s itinerary  are  done  so  often,  it’s  down  to  a 
science  now.  Honor  ceremonies  are  an  example.  In 
a matter  of  hours,  we  can  have  an  honor  guard  and 
all  the  trappings  ready.” 

Since  assuming  his  job,  Colonel  Coffey  has  travelled 
around  the  world  twice.  He  was  with  the  President 
in  Rumania  and  Vietnam.  His  trips  within  the  United 
States  are  too  numerous  to  cover.  All  this  travel 
means  time  away  from  home.  But,  says  the  colonel, 
“My  wife  is  an  Army  wife,  and  really  it’s  nothing  more 
than  what  she  had  as  the  wife  of  a garrison  commander 
in  France.” 

The  duty  assignment  is  for  two  years,  according  to 
Department  of  the  Army.  “After  this,  I hope  to  get 
back  to  the  Army,”  says  Colonel  Coffey,  “ — maybe 
to  the  War  College.”  EE3 
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struction  program  in  Vietnam, 
USAECAV  has  turned  to  new 
management  tools,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  those  of  large  construc- 
tion firms  in  the  United  States. 
Actual  work  in  the  field  is  carried 
out  by  two  engineer  brigades  and 
by  contractors  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Navy’s  Officer 
in  Charge  of  Construction.  To  keep 
abreast  of  all  work  and  facilities 
which  must  be  maintained,  a com- 
puter stores  information,  keeping 
tabs  on  all  projects  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  engineer  troop  effort 
throughout  the  country. 

The  diverse  engineer  programs 
which  must  be  managed  include 
construction,  real  estate,  and  real 
property  maintenance.  These  make 
up  the  three  major  operating  di- 
visions of  USAECAV. 

Military  Construction.  Part  of 


this  program  includes  providing  en- 
gineering design  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  constructing  organi- 
zations. The  Engineering  Division 
prepares  many  designs  itself,  re- 
views designs  performed  by  the 
troops  or  contractor,  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  troop  units 
involved  in  complex  construction, 
and  checks  to  assure  that  the  qual- 
ity of  construction  is  adequate.  One 
innovation:  it  provides  highly  quali- 
fied engineering  and  construction 
personnel  by  contract  to  assist  in 
some  of  the  really  difficult  jobs  that 
engineer  troops  often  encounter. 
Among  these  experts  are  specialists 
in  quarry  operations,  asphalt  and 
concrete  paving,  air  conditioning, 
complex  wiring,  and  other  special- 
ties with  which  Army  troops  may  be 
unfamiliar. 

USAECAV  is  involved  in  a 
massive  Lines  of  Communication 


Y^/Tith  more  than  $160  million  in 
construction  being  spent  annually 
and  some  $700  million  worth  al- 
ready in  place  in  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.  Army  engineers  have  put  a 
unique  management  organization  to 
the  test. 

The  United  States  Army  En- 
gineer Construction  Agency  Viet- 
nam (USAECAV)  is  the  newest, 
and  perhaps  least  publicized,  com- 
mand in  Vietnam.  Its  job:  manag- 
ing the  deliberate  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Army  Vietnam. 
“Deliberate  construction”  is  that 
which  is  planned  in  advance,  and 
for  which  appropriations  are  made 
by  Congress  to  meet  future  require- 
ments in  Vietnam. 

To  tackle  the  monumental  con- 
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MANAGEMENT 


(LOC)  road  building  program. 
The  work  is  being  done  by  a multi- 
tude of  agencies  including  U.S. 
engineer  troops,  contractors,  en- 
gineer troops  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
and  non-U.S.,  Free  World  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Forces.  Because  so 
many  agencies  are  involved,  some 
single  agency  must  keep  track  of 
what  is  going  on;  it  must  plan  and 
schedule,  and  see  that  the  job  is 
done.  USAECAV  is  that  organiza- 
tion. 

t USAECAV’s  goal  is  to  construct 

more  than  3,700  kilometers  of  high- 
speed roads  for  tactical  movement 
of  troops  and  to  open  the  country 
for  pacification  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs. 

Maintenance.  The  Real  Property 
Maintenance  Division  insures  that 
maintenance  is  carried  out  on  all 
facilities,  from  electrical  generators 


to  air  conditioners.  Although  the 
units  themselves  furnish  mainte- 
nance through  a self-help  program, 
the  bulk  of  real  property  mainte- 
nance is  handled  by  some  21,000 
individuals  hired  by  Pacific  Archi- 
tects & Engineers  which  has  em- 
ployees at  some  100  different  sta- 
tions throughout  Vietnam.  The 
responsibility  for  the  entire  repairs 
and  utilities  program,  including 
supervision  of  the  contractor  and 
direct  command  of  various  Army 
utility  detachments,  is  assigned  to 
USAECAV. 

Real  Estate  activities  are  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  rent-free 
property  and  facilities  from  the 
Vietnamese  government,  or  leasing 
facilities  from  private  citizens.  In- 
cluded in  this  task  is  management 
of  properties  and  facilities  as  well 
as  disposal  when  necessary.  The 
normal  functions  of  the  real  estate 


business  are  involved:  making  sure 
that  property  is  properly  utilized  and 
that  payment  of  rent  and  utilities 
is  made.  Long  Binh  Post  is  an 
example  of  rent-free  property; 
whereas,  many  billeting  quarters  in 
Saigon  must  be  leased  for  U.S. 
and  Free  World  troop  use.  Prop- 
erties are  usually  rented  on  a yearly 
basis  with  an  option  to  renew. 

The  formation  of  USAECAV  in 
March  1968  opened  a new  door  in 
management  practice  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  By  continuously  keeping 
projects  on  schedule — including  a 
tremendous  road  building  program, 
rock  shipments  to  the  delta  for 
roads,  electrical  power  throughout 
Vietnam,  and  many  other  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  projects — this 
unique  command  has  become  one 
of  the  best  solutions  to  what  was 
once  a management  headache  for 
the  Army.  EH 


At  the  end  of  the  road 
to  Panmunjom,  just 
outside  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  (DMZ),  which  still 
splits  the  Korean  peninsula, 
a sign  reads:  “In  Front  of 
Them  All.”  It  is  the  motto  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Support  Group  (USASG) 
for  the  Joint  Security  Area  ( JSA) . Nick- 
named “the  Advance  Camp,”  the  USASG 
is  a special  unit,  with  a mission  unlike  any  in 
the  Army’s  history. 

The  USASG  was  organized  in  1952,  during  the 
Korean  War,  to  support  the  conference  negotiations 
which  finally  ended  in  the  Military  Armistice  Agree- 
ment of  July  27,  1953.  Following  the  signing  of  the 
agreement,  the  group’s  mission  was  enlarged  to  pro- 
vide 24-hour  security  for  the  Joint  Security  Area 
location  in  Panmunjom  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  continue;  to 
provide  logistical  support  for  the  MAC;  and  to  pro- 
vide logistical  and  security  support  for  the  Swiss  and 
Swedish  members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  (also  composed  of  Polish  and  Czech 
representatives)  established  under  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

The  Advance  Camp  is  divided  into  four  sections 
with  most  of  the  nearly  300  officers  and  men  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  the  security  of  the  JSA. 

This  is  the  job  of  the  three  platoons  of  the  Joint 
Security  Force,  a group  of  specially  trained  Military 
Police,  all  hand-picked  volunteers.  In  the  past  two 
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years,  Panmunjom  has  often  been  the  epicenter  of 
tension  as  world  attention  focused  on  Korea  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Pueblo  seizure,  the  EC-121  incident 
and  the  recent  accidental  overflight  of  an  unarmed 
U.S.  Army  helicopter  into  North  Korean  territory. 

Provocations  range  from  attempts  to  prevent  ac- 
cess to  areas  within  the  JSA  to  threats  and  actual 
harassment  by  stone  throwing  or  other  damage  to 
buildings  or  property.  Occasionally,  the  threats  be- 
come reality.  The  MPs  must  be  tough  and  ready  to 
defend  themselves,  for  “Joe,”  as  they  call  the  North 
Koreans,  will  never  attack  unless  numbers  are  on  his 
side,  which  can  mean  5-,  10-  or  15-to-l  odds. 

Colonel  David  Bird,  commanding  officer  of  USASG, 
paints  this  picture  of  the  Security  Force  mode  of  life: 


SP5  Michael  G.  Schwartz 
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“It  is  different  every  day.  We  use  past  experience  as 
lessons  learned,  but  responses  are  different.  We  are 
careful  not  to  give  Joe  a reason  to  do  anything.  We 
shift  the  men  from  night  to  day  guard  duty  weekly, 
f and  the  platoons  take  turns  on  weekends — 72  hours 
of  straight  duty.  When  they  are  on  guard,  there  is  no 
smoking,  no  radios,  no  talking — just  watching  and 
listening  for  possible  ambush.  There  is  no  traffic  into 
( the  DMZ  at  night,  and  at  first  light  in  the  morning  the 
road  is  swept  for  mines. 

> “A  man  has  to  know  what  to  do  instinctively.  Each 
man  is  given  responsibility.  He  is  supervised  but  must 

7 be  counted  on  to  act  by  himself.” 
r Lonely  Vigil.  Checkpoint  3,  probably  the  world’s 
loneliest  outpost,  is  a good  example  of  that  last  state- 
ment. It  stands  next  to  the  “Bridge  of  No  Return,” 
just  south  of  the  Military  Demarcation  Line  in  the 
middle  of  the  DMZ.  A North  Korean  guardpost  is 

► located  just  across  the  bridge  and  there  are  two  more 
„ between  Checkpoint  3 and  the  next  United  Nations 

Command  (UNC)  guardpost.  At  night,  three  MPs 
- manning  the  checkpoint  are  alone,  except  for  the  tele- 
phone and  radio  over  which  they  make  regular  reports. 


American  MP,  left,  keeps  watch  on  newsmen  from  both  camps 
while,  below,  others  warily  eye  counterpart  from  North 
Korea.  Left  below,  Military  Demarcation  Line  runs  through 
Joint  Duty  Officers  building,  as  wall  sign  indicates. 


A normal  day  in  the  JSA  is  quiet.  Occasionally, 
there  are  visits  by  reporters  from  the  Free  World  or 
delegations  visiting  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  North 
Korean  regime.  Each  day  there  is  a meeting  of  the 
joint  duty  officers  of  the  two  opposing  secretariats,  and 
there  is  a weekly  security  officers  meeting.  At  any 
time,  trouble  can  break  out  whenever  the  North  Koreans 
seek  to  embarrass  the  Joint  Security  Force  or  impress 
their  visitors. 

More  trouble  may  be  anticipated  when  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  or  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  MAC.  There  are  always  many 
reporters  from  both  sides  present,  and  the  MPs  have 
their  hands  full  maintaining  security. 

Behind  the  men  who  spend  the  long  hours  on  guard, 
there  is  an  active  support  group.  Headquarters  and 
Service  Company,  a part  of  the  Command  Group  of 
the  USASG,  provides  administrative  support,  including 
security,  personnel  actions,  messing  and  other  basic 
military  needs. 

Advance  Camp  personnel  also  serve  as  driver-escorts 
and  security  personnel  for  the  Neutral  Nations  Super- 
visory Commission,  and  as  escorts  for  members  of  the 
UNCMAC  staff  during  meetings.  Operating  under 
conditions  of  constant  tension,  the  men  must  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  a variety  of  changing  situations. 
They  work  hard,  and  relax  when  they  can.  Always, 
they  maintain  a physically  and  psychologically  ready 
stance  “In  Front  of  Them  All.”  ED 
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For 

Today’s 

Veteran 


Charles  J.  Ashley 


Today’s  veteran,  when  disabled  or 
ill,  can  expect  a shorter  stay  and  a 
more  rapid  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation than  his  counterparts  of 
World  War  II  or  Korea,  if  he  is 
admitted  to  one  of  the  Veterans 
Administration’s  166  hospitals. 

The  current  emphasis,  VA  ex- 
plains, is  on  expediting  the  patient’s 
return  to  life  outside  the  hospital. 
Newer  treatment  techniques,  better 
medicines  and  more  pre-hospital 
and  post-hospital  care  speed  re- 
covery. 

Nowadays,  a veteran  due  for  a 
VA  hospital  stay  is  not  admitted 
and  allowed  to  hang  around  until 
“operating  day.”  Much  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  is’'  done  on  out-pa- 
tient visits.  Tests  and  other  “prep- 
ping”  cut  down  on  the  hospital  stay. 

The  VA’s  new  nursing  homes, 
restoration  centers  and  other  ex- 
tended care  facilities  also  reduce  the 
time  patients  spend  in  hospital  beds. 
Now  these  beds  can  be  used  for 
patients  who  require  more  intensive 
care. 

While  average  length  of  stay  in 
VA  hospitals  is  constantly  being 
reduced,  the  patient  load  is  con- 

CHARIES  J.  ASHLEY  is  Information  Specialist 
with  the  Veterans  Administration. 
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Great  strides  have  been  made  by  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aid  Service  in  providing 
artificial  limbs,  testing  reading  machines  for  blind,  and  other  aids  to  restoring 
patients  to  productive  lives. 


stantly  increasing.  However,  this 
care  has  been  provided  with  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  beds 
available. 

Increased  Workload.  Reasons 
for  this  stepped-up  demand  for  VA 
medical  care  are  at  once  obvious. 
New  programs  of  extended  care 
allow  the  VA  to  make  better  use 
of  its  facilities  and  open  its  doors 
to  many  who  were  formerly  on 
waiting  lists.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
growth  in  veteran  population  as 
Vietnam-era  veterans  enter  civil 
life,  and  this  is  being  augmented 
by  the  aging  of  veterans  of  Ameri- 
ca’s other  wars.  The  older  a veteran 
gets,  the  more  medical  care  he 
needs. 

The  average  ages  of  living  veter- 
ans, grouped  according  to  the  wars 
in  which  they  served,  were  com- 
puted recently  by  the  VA  as  fol- 
lows : 

Spanish-American  War  ..  90.3  years 

World  War  I 74.7  years 

World  War  II 49.7  years 

Korean  War  40  years 

Vietnam  Era  26.2  years 


About  one-fifth  of  the  patients 
in  VA  hospitals  are  age  65  and 
older.  Average  age  has  increased 
with  aging  of  veterans  of  previous 
wars  and  higher  admission  rates 
and  longer  stays  that  go  with  aging. 
The  trend  is  likely  to  reverse  soon 
as  an  estimated  10.4  million  vet- 
erans enter  civil  life  by  1975.  VA 
hospitals  are  gearing  for  such 
change  by  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  facilities  for  treating  the  acute 
illnesses  more  prevalent  in  younger 
age  groups. 

Eligibility.  Although  servicemen 
on  active  duty  or  in  the  active 
reserve,  like  everyone  else,  are  ad- 
mitted to  VA  hospitals  in  cases  of 
emergency,  they  are  usually  taken 
care  of  in  military  hospitals  until 
they  are  no  longer  in  active  service. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
a VA  hospital,  one  must  have  had 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

Other  eligibility  requirements,  in 
order,  are: 
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0 Veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  needing  treatment  for 
such  disabilities. 

• Veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  needing  treatment  for 
some  injury  or  ailment  other  than 
that  which  disabled  them,  provided 
beds  are  available. 

• Veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities,  if  hospitalization 
is  deemed  necessary.  Such  veterans, 
who  state  under  oath  that  they  can- 
not pay  hospital  costs  elsewhere, 
will  be  admitted  as  beds  are  avail- 
able. 

World’s  Largest.  The  VA  hos- 
pital system  is  the  world’s  largest 
medical  care  unit  with  5,000  physi- 
cians, some  113,000  beds  and  a 
17-million  yearly  patient  load. 

About  25  percent  of  all  physi- 
cians practicing  in  the  United  States 
receive  some  or  all  of  their  training 
in  VA  hospitals.  In  addition  to 
doctors  and  nurses,  training  is  given 
to  50  different  kinds  of  allied  health 
personnel  from  laboratory  techni- 
cians to  speech  therapists. 

Of  the  VA’s  166  hospitals,  93 
are  now  affiliated  with  medical 
schools.  VA  staff  physicians  teach 
in  these  schools,  and  the  medical 
students  get  their  intern  and  resi- 
dency experience  in  VA  hospitals. 

Recent  Advances.  Today’s  vet- 
eran can  look  to  a shorter  stay  and 
improved  treatment  in  a VA  hos- 
pital because  of  the  tremendous 
strides  in  VA  medical  and  surgical 
research  programs. 

VA  doctors  pioneered  in  tuber- 
culosis treatment,  human  organ 
transplants,  open  heart  surgery, 
artificial  kidney  machines.  Pace- 
makers (heartbeat  regulators),  use 
of  drugs  in  mental  illnesses,  dia- 
betes, emphysema,  cancer  and  other 
ailments. 

VA  researchers  shared  their  many 
“firsts”  with  the  medical  fraternity. 
“T.B.”  was  one  of  man’s  most 
dreaded  killers  when  the  VA,  with 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  built  a team  that 
practically  knocked  out  the  disease. 

Today,  from  50  to  70  percent 
of  those  who  go  to  the  VA  or  a 
family  doctor  are  suffering  from  an 
emotional  rather  than  a physical 


disease.  VA  early  recognized  that 
mental  illness  is  just  that  and  not 
a disgrace. 

Victory  in  this  battle  is  now  more 
common  than  defeat.  The  illness 
can  be  erased  or  at  least  so  con- 
tained and  controlled  that  the  pa- 
tient can  return  to  normal  living. 

VA  pioneered  in  using  group 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Today,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  a mental  patient 
has  the  right  to  go  home  and  get 
a job  and  be  accepted  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  a group.  He  has  a 
right  to  a home,  privacy  and  his 
own  belongings.  All  this  is  proving 
possible. 

In  surgery,  open  heart  opera- 
tion and  organ  transplants  are  per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  of  VA 
accomplishments.  Organ  transplant 
teams,  more  often  than  not,  in- 
clude or  are  headed  by  VA  sur- 
geons who  “double”  as  teachers 
or  heads  of  operating  staffs  in 
medical  centers. 

The  VA  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  is  a new 
medical  specialty.  VA  first  set  up 
CHIRP  (Community  Hospital  In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation  Program), 
and  now  34  hospitals  are  discharg- 
ing up  to  13  percent  of  “handi- 
capped” patients  directly  to  industry 
and  jobs. 

Some  of  the  greatest  strides  in 
medicine  have  been  taken  by  VA’s 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aid  Service. 
Veterans  are  successfully  being  fitted 
with  artificial  legs  during  the  am- 
putation operation.  As  a result, 
there  is  considerably  less  pain,  and 
walking  time  is  hastened. 

A new  “instant”  artificial  hand 
is  being  developed.  A laser  beam 
cane  and  a reading  machine  for 
the  blind  are  being  tested.  The 
recent  progress  in  VA’s  prosthetic 
program  has  caused  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
world’s  experts  in  medical  and  phys- 
ical rehabilitation,  to  commend  VA 
for  its  work  in  aiding  amputees. 

Half-way  House.  A double  bene- 
fit accrues  from  such  out-patient 
care  programs  as  nursing  homes, 
foster  homes,  domiciliaries  and  other 
types  of  protected  environment.  In 


addition  to  receiving  the  degree  of 
care  needed,  the  patient  is  able 
to  gain  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendent living. 

This  so-called  half-way  house 
treatment  has  been  remarkably  ef- 
fective in  the  treatment  of  neuro- 
psychiatric patients.  Importance  of 
this  program  is  evident  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  patients  in 
VA  hospitals — and  a like  percent- 
age in  private  hospitals — are  suf- 
fering from  mental  disorders. 

During  the  17  years  of  stepping 
up  this  extended  care  program  for 
patients  with  mental  ailments,  some 
40,000  veteran-patients  have  been 
able  to  leave  VA  hospitals  and 
return  to  useful  lives  in  their  com- 
munities. 

VA  doctors  attribute  this  ad- 
vance to  the  increased  use  of  tran- 
quilizer drugs,  coupled  with  the 
extended  care  programs. 

In  the  field  of  psychiatry,  VA 
is  expanding  its  alcohol  treatment 
units.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the 
five  most  prevalent  health  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  affecting 
four  million  adult  males  and  a 
million  females.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  psychiatric  patients 
on  the  rolls  of  VA  hospitals  are 
alcoholics. 

A survey  of  patients  in  VA  hos- 
pitals indicated  that  16  percent  had 
a drinking  problem.  A special  staff 
for  alcoholism  and  related  disorders 
has  been  established  to  lead  a VA- 
wide  attack  on  the  problem.  Plan- 
ning has  been  approved  for  the 
establishment  of  special  units  for 
alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

“This  will  be  the  Nation’s  most 
extensive  alcoholism  program  under 
one  agency,  and  will  help  meet  the 
vast  national  need  for  facilities  for 
treatment  of  this  major  public  health 
problem,”  the  VA  states  in  its 
most  recent  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress. 

Thus,  on  a variety  of  fronts,  the 
Veterans  Administration  moves  to 
speed  the  recovery  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  veterans  with  programs  that 
will  help  elevate  the  standards  of 
medical  care  for  the  Nation  at 
large.  EZ3 
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Rehabilitation  programs 
include  activities  such 
as  bowling,  painting, 
playing  less  strenuous 
games. 
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CPT  David  R.  Fabian 


Just  outside  Pleiku  City  in  Vietnam  is  the  Highland 
Junior  Military  Academy,  where  each  year  eager 
young  men  travel  long  distances  from  their  Central 
Highlands  villages,  intent  upon  a modern  education. 

Highest  priority  for  admission  is  reserved  for  sons 
of  Montagnards  who  have  died  during  combat  opera- 
tions in  the  Central  Highlands.  Others  must  fulfill 
rigid  entrance  requirements,  including  a battery  of 
written  examinations  and  a personal  interview. 

Graduating  cadets  become  corporals  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces.  Six  months  later,  they 
receive  automatic  promotions  to  the  grade  of  sergeant. 
Then  numerous  options  become  available — Officer 
Training  Schools,  officer  specialty  branches,  or  teach- 
ing careers,  while  serving  as  ARVN  reserve  officers. 

A curriculum  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a typical 
U.  S.  high  school  is  offered,  to  include  mathematics, 
science,  geography,  physics,  chemistry  and  languages. 

A typical  day  begins  with  physical  training  at  5:00 
a.m.  Every  Monday  morning  the  students  are  addressed 
by  the  commandant  of  the  academy.  Following  flag- 
raising ceremonies,  they  march  to  the  mess  hall  for 
breakfast  at  6:30  a.m.  Fifty-minute  classes  are 
scheduled  between  8:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.,  with 
military  training  integrated  into  the  academic  program 
on  three  half-days  a week.  Map  reading,  close-order 
drill  and  weapons  familiarization  are  stressed. 

In  the  evening,  the  cadets  complete  written  assign- 
ments, and  keep  billets  and  uniforms  in  good  repair. 
Each  night  30  or  40  of  the  older  cadets  leave  their 
comfortable  dormitory-style  billets  to  keep  watch  on 
the  school’s  perimeter.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  the 
academy  has  been  subjected  to  rockets  and  mortar 
fire,  but  never  have  local  Viet  Cong  managed  to 
penetrate  the  academy  defenses. 

U.  S.  Support.  In  a gesture  of  friendship,  the  U.  S. 
4th  Infantry  Division  has  formally  adopted  the 


CAPTAIN  DAVID  R.  FABIAN  it  Deputy  Information  Officer,  4th  Infantry 
Division. 


academy.  The  division  artillery’s  S5  section  has  shown 
special  interest  in  the  school  as  part  of  its  civic  action  A 
program.  In  November  1967,  for  example,  DivArty 
sponsored  a six-week  excursion  to  Southern  California 
for  six  cadets.  They  returned  with  many  new  insights  i 
into  military  education  and  American  life. 

During  1967  and  1968,  the  4th  Division  provided 
engineering  support  for  expansion  of  school  facilities. 

In  turn,  the  cadets,  dressed  in  their  distinctive  crisp  kT 
white  uniforms  and  scarlet  berets,  participated  in  the 
Medical  Civic  Action  Program  (MEDCAP)  as  inter- 
preters for  medical  aid  teams. 

While  on  MEDCAP  duty,  the  students  explained  the 
benefits  of  village  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  to 
the  Montagnards.  They  also  told  their  fellow  tribesmen 
about  the  government’s  plans  for  spurring  economic 
development  in  the  Central  Highlands,  for  establishing  *' a 

tribal  courts  in  the  province  capitals,  and  for  locating 
Revolutionary  Development  cadre  in  the  villages. 

Today,  a U.  S.  soldier  of  the  S5  section  serves 
on  the  faculty  and  acts  as  liaison  between  DivArty  and 
the  school.  For  nearly  eight  months,  Specialist  4 Frank 
Sabel  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taught  English  classes  J, 
for  the  corps  of  cadets  and  ARVN  cadre. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  the  only  American  among 
more  than  250  Montagnard  cadets?  According  to  J 
Specialist  Sabel,  it  is  “wholly  self-satisfying.” 

“The  students  are  very  anxious  to  excel  in  their 
studies,”  Sabel  reports.  “Too  many  of  them  have  seen 
family  or  friends  tortured  and  killed  by  the  North  4l 
Vietnamese  Army  or  abducted  by  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
realize  that  they  represent  a minority  group  in  the 
republic,  and  they  want  to  become  entirely  united  with 
the  Vietnamese  citizenry.  They  have  discovered  that 
an  educated  body  of  citizens  is  an  absolute  require- 
ment in  the  operation  of  a democracy. 

“As  the  only  American  in  their  constant  presence, 
it’s  up  to  me  to  present  a good  image  of  the  4th 
Division  and  America.  Teaching  them  has  given  me 
great  confidence,  and  they  trust  me.”  E22J 
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priority 

program 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 


When  President  Nixon  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  a year  ago,  he 
faced  a dilemma  in  Vietnam.  Little  had  been  accomplished  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  aside  from  an  agreement  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
negotiating  table.  The  Communists  of  North  Vietnam  refused  to  engage 
in  meaningful  talks  and  all  proposals  were  rejected  by  their  negotiators  as 
quickly  as  they  were  made.  The  talks  were  stalemated. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  that  a continuation  of  past  policy  in 
Vietnam  would  offer  no  reasonable  solution  to  involvement  there.  The 
new  Administration  felt  that  without  a change  in  our  objectives,  there 
could  be  little  hope  for  redeployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Some  speculated  that  it  could  take  years — perhaps  decades. 

As  weeks  ticked  by,  the  announcement  of  the  first  substantial  U.S. 
troop  redeployment  brought  to  light  a new  plan  with  new  objectives.  It 
was  called  Vietnamization. 

In  an  address  last  fall,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  explained 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  program.  Army  Digest  presents  excerpts  from  that  address  to 
more  clearly  define  the  goals  of  this  new  program  for  our  readers. — Editor. 
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Vietnamization  is  something  new.  Those  who  view 
it  as  a mere  continuation  of  the  program  for  moderniz- 
ing the  Republic  of  Vietnam’s  armed  forces  are  quite 
mistaken.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  The  Vietnamiza- 
tion program  represents  a major  change  not  only  in 
emphasis  but  in  objectives.  Troop  modernization, 
until  early  this  year,  had  the  negative  goal  of  partially 
de-Americanizing  the  war.  Vietnamization  has  the 
positive  goal  of  “Vietnamizing”  the  war,  of  increasing 
Vietnamese  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  war  and 
handling  of  their  own  affairs.  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  these  two  policies. 

The  previous  modernization  program  was  designed 
to  prepare  the  South  Vietnamese  to  handle  only  the 
threat  of  Viet  Cong  insurgency  that  would  remain 
after  all  North  Vietnamese  regular  forces  had  re- 
turned home.  It  made  sense,  therefore,  only  in  the 
context  of  success  at  Paris.  It  was  a companion  piece 
to  the  Paris  talks,  not  a complement  and  alternative. 
Vietnamization,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directed  toward 
preparing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  handle  both  Viet 
Cong  insurgency  and  regular  North  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  regardless  of  the  outcome  in  Paris. 

In  other  words,  we  felt  we  could  not  stand  pat  with 
the  past.  Vietnamization  has  put  some  aces  in  the 
Free  World’s  poker  hand. 

Vietnamization  embodies  much  more  than  merely 


enabling  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  assume 
greater  military  responsibility.  It  means,  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  building  a stronger  economy, 
stronger  internal  security  forces,  a stronger  government, 
and  stronger  military  forces.  . . . 

By  making  Vietnamization  work,  we  create  a power- 
ful incentive  for  the  enemy  to  negotiate  meaningfully 
in  Paris. 

The  enemy  needs  to  know  that  time  is  not  on  his 
side,  that  the  passage  of  time  is  leading  to  a stronger, 
not  a weaker,  South  Vietnam.  . . . 

In  the  Vietnamization  program,  high  priority  actions 
are  underway.  Let’s  look  briefly  at  the  four  faces  of 
Vietnamization:  stronger  economy,  stronger  police  for 
internal  security,  stronger  government,  and  stronger 
military  forces. 

• In  the  economic  field,  a significant  factor  is  the 
opening  up  of  waterways  and  roads  for  farmers  to 
bring  their  produce  to  market  and  the  growing  confi- 
dence of  farmers  in  using  them.  In  addition.  South 
Vietnamese  have  replaced  Americans  in  the  operation 
of  the  civilian  port  facilities  at  Saigon  and  at  supply 
and  warehousing  facilities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  past  three  years,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  trebled  its  funding  of  imports  while  the 
amount  spent  for  this  purpose  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  dropped  by  a third.  South 
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Vietnam  is  moving  toward  restoration  of  self-sufficiency 
in  rice  production.  Of  course,  progress  in  an  economy 
distorted  by  war  is  bound  to  be  uneven.  Vietnam 
suffers  from  the  chronic  wartime  malady  of  steep 
inflation  but  the  government  of  Vietnam  is  attempting 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  with  American  help. 

• In  the  field  of  local  security,  the  police  force  has 
been  expanded  and  its  training  strengthened.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  is  being 
weakened  and  rooted  out  in  many  areas.  That  infra- 
structure includes  the  hard-line  Communist  civilians 
who  control  and  direct  the  acts  of  terrorism,  assassina- 
tion and  kidnapings  at  the  local  level — as  well  as  the 
military  activities  of  the  local  guerrillas  and  main 
force  units.  One  measure  of  success  in  local  security 
is  the  extent  of  the  denial  to  the  enemy  of  the  base  of 
popular  support  he  needs  for  supplies,  concealment, 
intelligence  and  recruits  and,  more  important,  the 
reduction  in  terrorist  activities  which  intimidate  the 
population. 

• In  the  political  field,  progress  is  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  people’s  trust  in  their  government.  It  is 
at  the  grass — or  “rice” — roots  level  where  we  find 
encouraging  signs.  Locally  elected  governments  are 
spreading  throughout  the  country.  Self-government 
has  been  brought  this  year  to  more  than  700  villages 
and  hamlets  in  recently  pacified  areas,  bringing  the 


"...a  major  change 
not  only  in  emphasis 
but  in  objectives.” 
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U.S.  soldiers  work  with  counterparts  in  Army  of  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  in  tasks  ranging  from  transportation  to  Military 
Police  activities.  Center,  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  firefight. 
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total  with  self-government  to  about  8 out  of  every 
10.  There  has  been  a notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  citizens  willing  to  seek  local  office  and  hence  to 
face  the  threat  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  which  has 
taken  such  a toll  of  local  officials  in  past  years. 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
popular  support  for  their  elected  government  officials 
at  all  levels,  to  improve  administrative  practices,  and 
to  provide  better  services  to  people  in  such  fields  as 
education  and  public  health. 

The  success  of  the  whole  Vietnamization  program 
would  be  jeopardized  without  progress  in  the  political 
field.  The  political  system  and  policies  of  South  Viet- 
nam are  not  our  responsibility,  but  we  are  anxious 
to  see  them  succeed. 

• The  military  area  is  where  progress  in  Vietnamiza- 
tion has  been  most  visible.  We  have  begun  to  replace 
American  with  Vietnamese  troops.  . . . We  are  cutting 
the  size  of  our  forces  ...  in  Vietnam  and,  in  a related 
development,  in  Thailand.  Contingent  on  one  or  more 
of  the  three  criteria  expressed  by  the  President — prog- 
ress at  Paris,  progress  in  Vietnamization,  and  reduction 
in  the  level  of  enemy  activity — additional  numbers 
of  Americans  can  and  will  be  brought  home. 

Prospects  for  Progress.  The  troop  redeployments 
so  far  announced  have  not  been  made  possible  by  any 
progress  in  Paris  or  by  any  convincing  evidence  that 
Hanoi  wants  to  reduce  the  level  of  combat.  They  have 


been  made  possible  principally  by  the  improved  capa- 
bility of  South  Vietnamese  military  forces.  The  armed 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  have  increased  substantially. 
. . . For  more  than  a year,  their  ground  forces  have  not 
been  defeated  in  any  engagement  of  units  of  battalion 
size  or  larger. 

These  are  some  of  the  encouraging  signs.  But  there 
remains  much  to  be  done,  particularly  in  strengthening 
the  economic  and  political  spheres.  I don’t  want  to 
suggest  for  a moment  that  every  thing  is  going  our  way, 
for  there  are  still  serious  problems  before  us. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  side  with  problems.  . . . Al- 
though the  controlled  press  in  North  Vietnam  does 
not  parade  criticism  of  their  war  effort,  w^e  see  their 
problems  in  other  ways.  First  of  all,  there  are  the 
staggering  casualties  they  have  endured  numbering 
well  over  half  a million  men  lost  in  combat  since  1961. 
The  impact  of  their  casualties  on  the  war  effort  is 
compounded  by  the  growing  difficulties  encountered  in 
recruiting  replacements  for  the  Viet  Cong  in  South 
Vietnam.  Add  to  this  recent  floods,  epidemics,  agri- 
cultural production  difficulties  and  a sagging  economy. 
Finally,  North  Vietnam  has  lost  its  tough  leader  of 
many  years,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  served  as  a unifying 
symbol  of  so-called  liberation  wars  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  cannot  know  what  effect  such  difficulties  will  have 
in  the  future  course  of  the  war,  but  we  must  keep 
them  in  mind  in  our  assessments.  . . . 

I cannot  tell  you  how  or  when  the  war  in  Vietnam 


Security  Through  Pacification 


Local  security  measures  renewed  prosperity  by  allowing  villagers  to  work 
without  fear. 


As  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird  points  out,  a key  element  in 
the  Vietnamization  program  is  the 
establishment  of  local  security  that 
will  root  out  the  Viet  Cong  infra- 
structure and  deny  the  enemy  any 
base  for  terrorist  activities  to  intimi- 
date the  population. 

In  one  such  experimental  effort, 
the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  in  the 
spring  of  1969  conducted  Opera- 
tion Washington  Green,  which  com- 
mitted the  entire  resources  of  the 
brigade  to  a program  of  social  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Brigadier  General 
John  W.  Barnes,  then  commanding 
the  173d,  outlined  its  objective: 
"to  allow  the  Vietnamese,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  to  live 
in  security  in  their  homes,  to  farm 
their  fields  without  fear,  to  restore 
their  way  of  life,  to  send  their 
children  to  school  once  again,  and 
to  live  in  peace  and  dignity  under 
local  government  of  their  choice." 

The  operation  was  designed  to 
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Sergeant  explains  intricacies  of  handling  mortar  to  a Vietnamese  soldier. 


will  end.  It  has  been  my  policy  in  office  not  to  make 
optimistic  forecasts;  there  have  been  too  many  of 
those  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  are  now 
embarked  on  a new  course  that  we  believe  has  the 
best  prospect  for  ending  American  combat  involve- 
ment. We  shall  persist  in  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  attain  self-determination.  We  will  not  aban- 
don South  Vietnam.  As  President  Nixon  has  said, 


“Abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese  people  would 
jeopardize  more  than  lives  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  bring  peace  now  but  it  would  enormously 
increase  the  danger  of  a bigger  war  later. 

“If  we  simply  abandoned  our  efforts  in  Vietnam, 
the  cause  of  peace  might  not  survive  the  damage 
that  would  be  done  to  other  nations’  confidence 
in  our  reliability.”  EZ3 


determine  whether  a battle-tested 
combat  unit  could  adapt  its  mis- 
sion from  search-and-destroy  opera- 
tions to  one  of  total  pacification. 
Instead  of  using  body  counts  as  a 
criteria  for  success,  the  objective 
was  to  bring  the  four  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Binh  Dinh  Province,  which 
had  been  under  substantial  Com- 
munist influence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  under  control  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government, 
thereby  denying  the  Viet  Cong  the 
support  of  local  hamlets  essential 
to  their  clandestine  operations. 

On.  April  15,  1969,  the  first 
phase  of  Operation  Washington 
Green  began.  Initial  emphasis  was 
on  upgrading  the  effectiveness  of 
the  local  Regular  Force  and  Popu- 
lar Force  (RF/PF)  units.  Initially, 
several  thousand  American  troops 
were  assigned  as  advisers  to  RF/PF 
units.  American  participation  was 
gradually  reduced  until  the  RF/PF 
forces  are  now  able  to  conduct 
military  operations  without  Ameri- 


can advisers  or  assistance. 

Once  local  forces  were  able  to 
establish  continuing  security  from 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  173d  began  a 
program  of  direct  assistance  to  the 
people.  In  the  hamlet  of  Qui  Than, 
for  example,  North  Vietnamese 
forces  had  overrun  the  hamlet,  de- 
stroyed the  church  and  terrorized 
the  people,  most  of  whom  fled  the 
area  and  resettled  in  refugee  camps. 
In  early  May,  Vietnamese  laborers, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  173d, 
began  rebuilding  the  church.  Today 
a new  school  and  dispensary  serve 
the  hamlet’s  6,000  Catholics,  who 
have  returned  with  confidence  that 
the  local  government  forces  can 
maintain  local  security. 

The  hamlet  of  Thien  Chanh, 
once  a prosperous  fishing  village, 
had  suffered  an  economic  decline 
because  of  fishing  restrictions  im- 
posed to  eliminate  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  infiltration. 
An  element  of  the  173rd  worked  out 
a procedure  by  which  the  people 


can  again  fish,  and  the  hamlet’s 
population  has  since  swelled  from 
42  to  2,000. 

By  the  end  of  the  operation’s 
Phase  I in  June  1969,  all  24  target 
hamlets  had  been  liberated  from 
Viet  Cong  control,  and  more  than 
120,000  persons — some  75  percent 
of  the  area’s  population — had  been 
shifted  from  VC  to  South  Viet- 
namese government  control.  Chil- 
dren were  attending  schools  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  roads  were 
being  used  without  fear  of  ambush, 
wives  were  going  into  the  hills  to 
persuade  their  VC  husbands  to  sur- 
render to  the  government,  and  the 
province's  economy  was  back  on  its 
feet. 

Phase  II  of  Operation  Washing- 
ton Green  continues  toward  its 
goal  of  bringing  100  percent  of  the 
population  in  Binh  Dinh’s  northern 
provinces  under  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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LTC  Robert  H.  West 


Tn  an  age  marked  by  war,  civil  turmoil,  youthful  unrest  and  an  almost 
X national  cult  for  the  “with  it”  fad,  the  names  of  many  young  men  have 
reached  fame  or  notoriety  in  the  Nation’s  headlines.  The  name  of  John  T. 
Connors  is  not  yet  among  them. 

However,  history  works  at  a different  pace  from  the  frenetic  demands 
of  the  daily  media.  Its  pages  must  record  not  the  fancy  of  the  hour  but  the 
contributions  of  a lifetime,  not  the  act  which  is  momentarily  fashionable  but 
the  one  that  is  ultimately  significant.  And  in  those  pages  John  Connors,  and 
others  like  him,  may  yet  make  their  mark. 

Connors  is  First  Captain  and  Brigade  Commander  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (USMA).  He  was  chosen  for  this  position 
because  he  exemplifies  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  character  embodied 
in  the  Academy’s  long-time  tradition  of  “Duty,  Honor,  Country”  emulated 
by  the  more  than  3,800  cadets  presently  in  the  Corps. 

If  Cadet  Connors  makes  his  mark  in  history,  he  has  ample  precedent 
to  guide  him.  General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  General  Jonathan  Wainwright  and  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland  are  among  the  First  Captains  who  have  preceded 
this  soft-spoken,  21 -year-old  cadet  from  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  But  history  is 
not  what  occupies  him  now. 

“You  can’t  really  appreciate  tradition  or  history  until  you  can  stop  and 
look  back  on  it,”  he  says.  “I  probably  won’t  realize  the  magnitude  of  this 
honor  until  I’ve  been  through  the  whole  year.  Now  I am  thinking  of  the 
job  ahead  of  me.” 

As  Captain  of  Cadets,  Connors  is  responsible  for  the  discipline,  internal 
administration,  and  the  supply,  training,  morale  and  general  efficiency  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  His  selection  was  based  on  his  demonstrated  all-round 
qualities  of  leadership  and  character.  His  achievement  is  due  primarily  to 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ROBERT  H.  WEST  is  Assistant  Information  Officer,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 
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CAPTAIN  OF  CAPETS 
FRONT  AsP  CENTER 


another  trait  common  to  all  leaders 
— desire. 

% “I  think  I was  chosen  not  be- 
cause I had  more  ability,  but  be- 
cause I was  striving  for  the  post. 
Before  coming  to  West  Point  I 
always  heard  how  tough  it  was, 
how  challenging.  So  when  I got 
here,  I wanted  to  do  the  best  I 
could  in  everything  I attempted  and 
rise  to  the  highest  position  I could. 
My  years  here  have  been  a great 
personal  challenge.” 

Career  Man.  Willingness  to  ac- 
cept a challenge  was  the  motivating 
force  which  brought  Cadet  Connors 
to  West  Point  in  the  first  place.  A 
personal  visit  and  private  talks  with 
cadets  further  convinced  him.  There 
is  no  tradition  within  his  family  of 
career  military  service.  He  is  the 
first  to  attend  USMA  and  when 
commissioned  will  be  the  first  to 
serve  as  an  Army  officer. 

What  made  him  select  the  Army 
as  a career?  Again,  it  was  the 
prospect  of  challenge  and  the  op- 
portunity to  test  and  develop  the 
full  range  of  his  talents. 

“The  diversity  of  an  Army  career 
is  one  of  its  major  assets.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a civilian  job  that  offers 
the  wide  variety  of  opportunities 
present  in  the  military  profession. 
An  Army  officer  could  find  himself 
in  several  different  areas  throughout 
his  career — areas  that  normally 
would  not  be  open  to  him  as  a 
civilian.” 

Amidst  the  turmoil  on  many 
campuses  nationwide,  the  Military 
Academy,  predictably,  has  re- 
mained a bastion  of  order  and  ad- 
herence to  traditional  values  of 
discipline  and  diligence.  But  it  is 
not  standing  still,  and  the  class- 


work  of  Cadet  Connors  and  his 
fellow  cadets  provides  ample  evi- 
dence of  this  change.  They  work 
with  modern  equipment  such  as  a 
sophisticated  computer  center,  a 
laser  and  a lab  to  manufacture 
semiconductor  devices  such  as  di- 
odes and  transistors. 

“I  feel  I am  receiving  one  of  the 
finest  academic  educations  possi- 
ble,” he  says.  And  he  " needs  it.  As 
First  Captain  he  is  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  MacArthur  and  Persh- 
ing. Yet  when  he  leaves  the  Acad- 
emy, his  footsteps,  like  those  of 
fellow  USMA  graduate  Colonel 
Edwin  Aldrin,  may  someday  tread 
on  the  moon  or  planets.  The  Acad- 
emy’s curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  cadets  to  meet  chal- 
lenges such  as  this. 

Positive  Outlook.  What  about 
the  ferment  on  other  college  cam- 
puses? Cadet  Connors  believes  it 
is  felt  also  at  West  Point  but  it  is 
expressed  in  ways  consistent  with 
Academy  traditions. 

“I  believe  we  as  cadets  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  world  situation. 
We  are  assuming  more  and  more 
responsibility  in  running  the  Corps 
and  want  to  participate  more,  just 
as  many  students  want  to  run  their 
own  campuses.  But  here  the  tactics 
are  different.  We  express  our  desires 
through  accepted  channels,  not  by 
violent  confrontation. 

“I  am  encouraged  to  see  the 
number  of  students  in  my  genera- 
tion who  are  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  society.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  each  in- 
dividual is  entitled  to  hold  his  own 
views  and  express  them  peacefully. 
This  is  how  progress  is  made. 

“I  do  feel,  however,  that  many 


of  the  people  responsible  for  the 
disorder  and  destruction  on  college 
campuses  are  making  the  mistake 
of  being  intolerant  of  others  who 
have  opposing  ideas.  I do  not  feel 
a destruction  of  the  existing  political 
and  social  structure  is  the  solution 
to  any  problem. 

“Only  positive  ideas  which  strive 
to  make  constructive  changes  will 
better  the  society  in  which  we  all 
live.” 

Cadet  Connors  is  engaged  to 
20-year-old  Mary  Ann  France,  also 
of  Floral  Park.  He  is  lucky  to  be 
within  an  easy  drive  of  their  Long 
Island  homes.  Although  he  enjoys 
the  glittering  social  events  in  the 
West  Point  year,  he  enjoys  even 
more  informal  companionship  and 
the  chance  to  be  just  a private 
individual. 

Ultimately,  it  is  these  human  re- 
lationships, with  teachers,  class- 
mates and  others,  that  will  have 
the  greatest  meaning  for  him. 

“When  most  Americans  think  of 
West  Point,  they  think  of  it  as  an 
abstract  symbol.  When  I think  of  it, 
I think  of  people.”  ES3 
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SOCIAL — He  conducts  widow  of  GEN  Douglas  MacArthur 
(who  was  a Captain  of  Cadets  himself)  at  unveiling  of  statue 
to  the  general.  Above,  with  fiancee,  he  relaxes  at  traditional 
“Ring  Hop.” 


CLASSROOM — Modern  management 
methods,  including  use  of  computers, 
typify  instruction  at  West  Point. 


SPORTS — Cadet  Connors 
heads  from  class  to 
playing  field,  where  he 
is  captain  of  varsity 
Lacrosse  squad. 
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Eugene  A.  Oren 


n the  minds  of  many  people,  Army  posts  and 
reservations  are  expanses  of  dust  and  gravel  where 
_ every  flower  and  blade  of  grass  is  ruthlessly 
crushed  by  the  treads  and  wheels  of  tanks  and  trucks. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  Army  posts  are  largely 
covered  by  forests  and  range  lands  operated  under 
multiple-use  conservation  programs.  While  the  domi- 
nant use  is  military,  the  Army  lands  are  managed  to 
include  recreation  and  production  to  the  extent  that 
such  uses  are  compatible  with  military  operations. 

This  conservation  program  assumes  special  im- 
portance within  the  15-state  First  Army  area.  Running 
from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  west  through  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  this  area  is  home  for  36  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  population  and  50  percent  of  its  industry. 
Thf>  nressures  on  natural  resources  in  this  section 


of  the  East  are  critical,  and  the  need  for  open  space 
is  great. 

The  First  Army,  with  more  than  365,000  acres  of 
land,  2,500  acres  of  water  and  300  miles  of  streams, 
recognizes  its  important  responsibility  to  grant  maxi- 
mum possible  use  of  these  areas  to  the  public. 

To  meet  this  responsibility,  multiple-use  management 
programs  are  developed  to  improve  forests  and  grass- 
lands in  a manner  that  will  enhance  the  recreational 
environment  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping  and 
other  outdoor  recreational  activities.  Conservation 
operations  are  planned  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
ordered  management  of  Army  installations  and  to 
develop  and  improve  natural  beauty. 

Generally,  military  members  and  their  families  have 
priority  use  of  Army  post  outdoor  recreational  re- 


EUGENE  A.  OREN  is  Forester  in  the  Land  Management  Branch,  Office  of 


the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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sources.  However,  civilian  post  employees  and  the 
general  public  participate  on  a “first-come,  first-served” 
basis. 

The  Army  multiple-use  conservation  program  in- 
cludes several  separate,  but  closely  integrated  and 
professionally  directed,  resource  management  pro- 
grams. These  include:  land  management,  which  deals 
with  open  lands;  forest  management,  which  perpetuates 
productive  tree  cover;  and  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, which  includes  both  open  lands  and  forests  as 
well  as  waters  to  assure  optimum  population  of  fish 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

Each  installation  has  an  active  Conservation  and 
Beautification  Committee,  which  guides  and  directs 
the  overall  resource  management  program  for  the 
post. 

The  forest  management  program  has  as  its  prime 
objective  the  improvement  of  wildlife  habitat.  The  10 
professional  foresters  who  work  at  First  Army  installa- 
tions plan  their  forest  improvement  and  harvest  opera- 
tions to  provide  a co-mingled  pattern  of  diversified 
cover  that  will  insure  optimum  population  of  game  and 
other  wildlife.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  best 
hunting  occurs  on  the  installations  with  the  most 
active  timber  harvest  programs. 

Benefits.  During  fiscal  year  1969,  First  Army  sold 
standing  timber  for  which  local  loggers  paid  $416,000. 
Each  dollar’s  worth  of  standing  timber  contributed 
an  additional  $25  to  the  gross  national  product,  ac- 
cording to  reputable  economic  statistics.  The  bulk  of 
the  timber  harvested  was  cut  to  provide  growing  space 
needed  to  further  develop  the  value  and  the  beauty  of 
the  remaining  stands  of  timber. 

In  1968  more  than  32,000  visitors  hunted  on  First 
Army  installations  and  87,000  came  to  fish.  Another 
211,000  participated  in  camping,  picnicking  and  other 
outdoor  recreation.  The  hunters  who  visited  Fort 
Knox,  for  instance,  took  home  nearly  2,400  deer.  The 
deer  herd  at  Fort  Knox  numbers  about  6,000,  and 
more  than  2,000  need  to  be  taken  out  each  year  to 
make  certain  there  will  be  enough  food  and  cover 
during  the  winter  months  for  the  remainder  of  the 
herd. 

Deer  and  turkey  hunting  attract  large  numbers  of 
hunters  at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill  in  Virginia.  At  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  in  Maryland,  the  hunting  is  so  heavy 
that  gun  club  members  raise  game  birds  and  turn  them 
loose  during  hunting  season  to  supplement  the  natural 
flock. 

First  Army  conservation  programs  are  staffed  with 
professional  foresters  and  agronomists.  Professional 
fish  and  game  managers  are  made  available  by  state 
conservation  organizations  and  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

If  Army  posts  and  reservations  are  not  widely  ad- 
vertised as  nature’s  wonderlands,  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  they  are  fulfilling  an  important  role  by  con- 
serving abundant  wildlife  and  forest  resources  that  will 
be  passed  to  future  generations.  E23 


It’s  not  Bambi,  but  a deer  called  Rosy,  happily  grazing  at 
Fort  Eustis;  center,  geese  are  transported  to  new  breeding 
ground;  bottom,  pheasant  is  released  to  stock  woodland  area. 
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Awards  and 
Rewards  of 

ArmyConservation 


The  Army-wide  conservation  program  involves  some 
12  million  acres,  of  which  about  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion are  “improved  grounds” — in  turf,  or  under  erosion 
control,  or  lawns' for  built-up  areas.  The  rest  is  main- 
tained “in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
military  mission.” 

Some  of  this  is  agricultural  and  grazing  land.  Leases 
on  some  900,000  acres  produced  $3.8  million  in  reve- 
nue in  1968.  Much  of  the  leased  land  is  used  for 
grazing  in  conjunction  with  Army  training. 

Currently,  there  is  a total  of  1.4  million  acres  of 
managed  forest  lands  on  Army  installations.  In  1968, 
this  produced  $4.5  million  in  revenue.  Forest  manage- 
ment costs  were  $2.3  million.  In  addition,  active  fish 


and  wildlife  programs  are  operated  at  110  Army  in- 
stallations in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  various  state  fish  and  game  agencies. 

Each  year,  the  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Conserva- 
tion Award,  consisting  of  a silver  plaque  and  appro- 
priate citation,  go  to  one  large  and  one  small  installa- 
tion. Winners  for  1968  were  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  in  the 
large  class,  and  Fort  Wingate  (N.M.)  Army  Depot 
in  the  small  category.  Fort  Hood  also  was  selected  as 
runner-up  for  the  1968  award  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  an  installation  of  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air 
Force  that  has  conducted  the  most  outstanding  natural 
resource  conservation  program. 


Conservation  at  Fort  Wingate 

Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot  was  winner  of  the  1968 
U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Conservation  Award  for 
small  installations.  It  concentrated  on  three  facets  of 
conservation — erosion  control,  water  improvement  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Of  the  21,812  acres  making  up  the  installation, 
20,508  acres  are  available  for  hunting  deer  and  turkey 
in  the  woodlands  and  other  small  game  inside  the  man- 
proof  fence. 

Wildlife  on  the  post  includes  deer,  antelope,  coyote, 
bobcat  and  numerous  small  animals.  A unique  feature 
is  the  herd  of  66  bison.  The  herd  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  hoped  for  due  to  kills  by  coyote  and  dog 
packs,  but  increased  control  of  predators  may  insure 
future  increase. 

The  buffalo  and  antelope  herds  attract  many  visitors. 

During  1968,  work  was  completed  on  man-made 
Lake  McFerren,  which  will  serve  for  boating,  fishing 
and  water  supply  in  an  area  where  rainfall  is  uncertain. 


Fort  Hood  Program 

Fort  Hood,  selected  as  the  large  installation  winner, 
improved  its  wildlife  habitat  by  constructing  16  new 
food  plots,  adding  40  acres  of  wildlife  food,  and  by 
using  more  fertilizers  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
cross-country  cultivation.  New  ponds  were  constructed, 
and  old  ponds  were  improved  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
and  fish  stocking.  Wildlife  populations  increased  by 
1,170  deer,  50  turkey  and  5,000  quail. 

Of  the  191,500  acres  managed  under  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program,  approximately  175,387  acres  are 
leased  for  grazing.  Total  government  benefits  from  the 
grazing  program  are  estimated  at  $447,014. 

There  are  119  ponds  containing  about  80  surface 
acres,  stocked  with  bass,  catfish  and  sunfish.  Of  the 
191,500  acres  on  the  reservation,  approximately  3,400 
acres  are  off-limits  because  of  duds  and  special 
training,  but  on  the  rest  of  acreage  such  animals  as 
deer,  wild  turkey,  doves,  quail,  bobcats  and  pole  cats 
are  fair  game.  The  reservation  is  open  to  residents  of  the 
neighboring  communities  for  hunting  and  fishing.  EZ3 
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Rumors  are  rampant  and  the  peo- 
ple panic-stricken.  Only  five  doctors 
are  available  for  a thousand  casual- 
ties. Electric  power  is  off.  Food 
must  be  rationed.  The  water  supply 
is  contaminated,  and  300  people 
are  already  suffering  from  typhoid. 

A grim  story?  Yes,  but  a typical 
one  that  might  be  repeated  in  war- 
torn  countries.  Whether  the  prob- 
lems are  assumed  or  real,  the  an- 
swers will  probably  come  from 
Army  Civil  Affairs  personnel. 

For  the  sake  of  realistic  training, 
similar  assumed  problems  happened 
in  July  1 969  on  pine-studded  ranges 
of  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  Attacking 
the  problems  were  some  1,000  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Civil  Affairs  officers 
and  enlisted  men  armed  only  with 
pencils,  paper,  wall-sized  maps  and 
reference  books.  They  came  from 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
to  take  part  in  a war  game  that 
tested  administrative  and  intellectual 


MARY  STEWART  is  Army  Reserve  Staff  Repre- 
sentative, Information  Office,  Headquarters,  Third 
U.  S.  Army. 


skills  rather  than  combat  training. 

Similar  in  concept  to  a Logisti- 
cal Training  Exercise  (LOGEX), 
this  Civil  Affairs  Training  Exer- 
cise (C AX-69)  provided  realistic 
training  at  brigade,  battalion,  com- 
pany and  platoon  levels. 

The  tactical  situation,  played  on 
maps  only,  involved  an  advance  into 
three  closely-knit  aggressor  coun- 
tries. Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  361st  Civil 
Affairs,  Area  B,  acted  as  the  361st 
Brigade.  The  Civil  Affairs  units 
were  used  in  a command-support 
role  in  an  assumed  counter-invasion 
with  authority  delegated  to  the 
Commanding  General,  30th  Field 
Army  Support  Command  (FAS- 
COM),  a unit  manned  by  the  360th 
Civil  Affairs,  Area  B,  during  exer- 
cise play. 

Problems.  The  ring  of  an  Army 
field  telephone  is  answered  by  a 
captain  heading  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Team,  405th  Civil  Affairs 
Company.  “We’ve  got  111  more 
DPs  than  we  can  handle  in  camp 
number  two  in  the  forward  area,” 
reports  the  voice  on  the  other  end. 


“We  need  your  help  in  getting  these 
people  moved  to  a DP  camp  in  the 
division’s  rear  area.” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
problems  that  will  confront  him. 
There  will  be  the  handling  of  more 
than  2,000  refugees  and  displaced 
persons.  Roads  will  have  to  be 
kept  clear  for  troop  movement. 
Hundreds  of  frightened  people  will 
need  to  be  evacuated  from  forward 
areas. 

In  an  area  where  U.S.  occupa- 
tion is  already  secured,  a small  pla- 
toon of  the  478th  Civil  Affairs 
Company  is  digging  at  another 
problem. 

A sergeant  on  the  478th’s  Public 
Education  Team  is  opening  a school 
for  some  400  children  in  a town 
where  schools  have  been  either 
evacuated  or  destroyed. 

In  the  tent  next  door — some 
1,000  miles  away — a public  health 
officer  for  the  489th  Civil  Affairs 
Company  is  concerned  with  epi- 
demics, immunization,  food  and 
clothing. 

His  problems,  however,  seem 
minimal  compared  to  those  of  the 
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in  Realism 

Civil  Affairs 
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public  safety  officer.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  local  fire  chief  has 
been  killed  and  a grain  field  burned 
by  indignant  local  residents,  he  has 
just  learned  that  the  local  police 
chief  has  disappeared  along  with  the 
entire  police  force. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  town  three 
imaginary  mountains  away,  the 
chief  of  the  legal  team,  310th  Civil 
Affairs  Company  quickly  snuffs  out 
a legal  problem.  A civilian  aggres- 
sor in  one  of  the  DP  camps  is 
arguing  for  immediate  release  in 
accordance  with  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1951  so  he  can  skip  off 
with  art  treasures  he  claims  to  be 
protecting.  He  quickly  learns  that 
the  U.S.  wasn’t  signatory  to  any 
such  convention.  The  chief  orders 
U.S.  troops  to  retain  custody  of  the 
art  treasures  until  proper  ownership 
can  be  determined. 

At  battalion  level,  however, 
things  aren’t  so  clear-cut  for  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  310th 
who  is  playing  the  role  of  military 
governor.  Before  him  is  a report 
by  a man  who  claims  to  be  a priest; 
it  charges  that  men  of  the  442d 


Civil  Affairs  Company  are  living 
like  kings  in  his  town.  Another  in- 
volves a frantic  phone  call  from  a 
mayor  who  says  his  town  is  in  the 
path  of  radioactive  fallout.  He  dis- 
covers that  the  “priest’s  report”  is 
highly  exaggerated  and  the  “fallout” 
is  determined  to  be  enemy  propa- 
ganda designed  to  panic  the  civilian 
population  and  delay  advancing 
troops.  Civil  Information  teams  are 
told  to  flood  the  city  with  “stay 
calm”  broadcasts  using  local  radio. 
Calm  is  soon  restored. 

In  tent  row  “D,”  the  chief  of 
the  economics  team  learns  that  tex- 
tile plants  are  seriously  in  need  of 
spare  parts.  The  problem  is  a fa- 
miliar one  and  is  quickly  resolved. 

At  2 p.m.  a FASCOM  briefing 
gives  commanders  the  latest  war 
news.  Then,  at  last,  it’s  4 p.m.  and 
the  first  day  at  CAX  is  at  an  end. 
Problems  are  tucked  away  until 
morning  and  the  make-believe  war 
moves  into  a state  of  suspended 
grace. 

Study  in  Depth.  The  exercise 
was  written  by  members  of  the 
360th  from  Columbia,  S.C.  It  was 


first  authorized  as  a training  vehicle 
for  Reserve  Civil  Affairs  units  in 
the  Third  U.S.  Army  area  by  Head- 
quarters, XII  Corps  in  1966.  Work- 
ing during  weekend  drills,  once 
each  month,  a committee  continued 
research  on  the  sometimes  intri- 
cate project  until  its  completion  in 
1969. 

An  area  study  covering  three 
countries  was  prepared  as  the  scene 
for  the  exercise,  and  a fictitious 
tactical  situation  was  devised. 

The  intensive  study  included  a 
special  summer  1968  course  at 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
for  those  Civil  Affairs  units  able  to 
take  part.  The  course  included  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  research  in 
the  political,  economic,  sociological, 
and  geographical  structures  of  the 
countries  involved. 

In  CAX-69,  three  years  of  study 
and  planning  culminated  in  a rea- 
listic display  of  problem-solving 
capabilities  by  Civil  Affairs  teams 
whose  military  role  is  backed  up 
by  professional  and  managerial  ex- 
perience in  civilian  life.  E3 


Reservist  checks  truck  that  will 
provide  transportation  for  Civil 
Affairs  personnel  while  others 
work  out  answers  to  problems 
confronting  units  on  maneuver. 
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nemy  Experts 


Infiltration  Tactics 
in  Vietnam 
Now  Being  Taught 
By 


Nguyen  Trong  Thu  is  now  a Kit 
Carson  scout  with  the  198th  In- 
fantry Brigade’s  1st  Battalion,  52d 
Infantry  of  the  Americal  Division. 
He  got  there  the  hard  way. 

On  May  12,  1969,  he  led  a Viet- 
Cong  squad  of  sappers  up  the  side 
of  the  1st  Battalion’s  forward  fire- 
base.  Once  inside,  they  met  stiff 
opposition  that  left  many  of  Thu’s 
comrades  killed  and  Thu  himself 


SPECIALIST  5 THOMAS  MAUS  and  PFC  BILL 
EFTINK  are  assigned  to  198th  Infantry  Brigade, 
Americal  Division. 


seriously  injured. 

Thu  was  sent  to  a North  Viet- 
namese Army  hospital  where,  after 
recuperating,  he  began  to  have 
qualms  about  fighting  for  the  VC. 
He  broke  through  the  defenses  of 
the  hospital  and  rallied  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam as  a Hoi  Chanh.  After  at- 
tending the  three-week  Kit  Carson 
scout  school,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  52d  Infantry, 
the  same  outfit  that  he  had  tried 
to  attack  earlier  that  year. 


Soon  after  his  arrival,  Thu  was 
demonstrating  his  prowess  at  crawl- 
ing through  the  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements of  the  firebase.  The 
demonstration  was  watched  by 
many  of  his  would-be  victims. 

In  three  minutes,  Thu  worked 
his  way  through  three  strands  of 
wire,  disarmed  a claymore  mine 
and  avoided  numerous  trip  flares 
to  breach  the  perimeter's  most  con- 
centrated defense.  The  former  sap- 
per explained  that  the  Viet  Cong 
are  trained  to  edge  through  con- 
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certina  barriers  much  faster  than 
this  if  necessary,  but  they  normally 
move  slowly  to  avoid  detection. 

In  his  short  time  as  a Kit  Carson 
scout,  Thu  has  contributed  much 
valuable  information  about  how 
sapper  squads  operate.  As  a re- 
sult, the  next  VC  attempt  at  break- 
ing through  base  defenses  will  meet 
with  alert  response,,  stemming  from 
Thu’s  inside  knowledge  of  enemy 
tactics. 

1st  Cav  Training.  Similar  classes 
are  common  in  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 


Cleverly  designed  hook  holds  barbed 
wire  strands  apart  as  “sapper”  pushes 
through,  then  disarms  claymore  mine, 
below,  before  penetrating  defenses. 


Division.  In  demonstrations  at  the 
Quon  Loi  base  camp,  observers 
learn  that  the  enemy  sapper  cannot 
walk  on  air,  nor  is  his  skin  leather- 
tough  and  immune  to  wire.  But  they 
do  discover  that  he  is  skilled,  pa- 
tient and  very  quiet  in  his  work. 
His  allies  are  darkness,  confusion 
and  the  unwary  defender. 

Before  each  attack,  a three-man 
reconnaissance  team  spends  any- 
where from  20  to  30  days  survey- 
ing the  terrain  surrounding  the 
camp  and,  of  course,  the  camp 
itself. 

From  the  information  they  have 
gathered,  a map  is  drawn,  showing 
all  possible  entrances  and  exits, 


the  position  of  the  battalion  tactical 
operations  center,  each  artillery  and 
machinegun  emplacement,  and  the 
position  of  every  claymore  mine 
and  trip  flare. 

Each  man  is  then  given  a speci- 
fic assignment  which  he,  regardless 
of  difficulty,  and  mindless  of  what 
else  may  happen,  must  carry  out. 
During  these  raids,  a sapper  tries 
to  stay  inside  the  perimeter  no 
longer  than  20  minutes. 

Sappers  are  hindered  in  their 
work  by  illumination  and  well-laid 
tanglefoot,  but  the  only  thing  that 
will  completely  stop  a sapper  is 
an  alert  soldier  on  guard.  EE3 
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LTC  Gareth  D.  Hiebert,  USAR 


e’s  over  80  now,  and  lives  in  an  apartment  in  an 
old  neighborhood  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Only  when  some- 
body asks  will  Thomas  M.  Johnson  admit,  in  his  shy, 
modest  manner,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  last  survivor 
of  that  accredited  corps  of  World  War  I correspon- 
dents, who  pioneered  modern  war  reporting  and,  in- 
directly, Army  public  information  as  it  exists  today. 

That  he  slogged  through  the  trenches  of  France 
with  such  literary  luminaries  as  Floyd  Gibbons,  Damon 
Runyon  and  Westbrook  Pegler,  or  that  he  played 
midwife  at  the  birth  of  Stars  and  Stripes  are  shiny 
coins  in  Tom’s  life  fortune. 

But  when  he  watches  a TV  news  clip  from  Vietnam 
or  listens  to  modem  war  correspondents  broadcasting, 
Tom  Johnson  can’t  help  recalling  the  role  he  and  that 
small,  but  elite,  fraternity  played  in  setting  ground 
rules  for  military-civilian  coverage  of  wars,  crises  and 
troubles. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I in 
1917,  Tom  Johnson  was  a 29-year-old  assistant  foreign 
editor  on  t-he  old  New  York  Sun.  Four  months  later  he 
landed  at  Bordeaux,  France,  wearing  a green  arm- 
band  with  a red  “C”  on  the  left  shoulder,  denoting 
his  status  as  an  accredited  war  correspondent  with 
simulated  rank  of  captain. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  GARETH  D.  HIEBERT,  USAR,  is  a staff  writer 
with  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 


“In  all  there  were  only  about  20  of  us,  accredited 
to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  throughout  the 
war.  Other  correspondents  came  and  went,  but  they 
were  only  visiting  firemen,”  he  says. 

Headquarters  for  the  AEF  correspondents  corps 
was  the  Hotel  De  La  Providence  in  the  village  of 
Neufchateau,  not  far  from  AEF  general  headquarters. 

“I  carried  an  old  Corona  typewriter,  a stack  of 
carbon  paper  and  a booklet  of  Sun  cablese.*  We  got 
copy  paper  wherever  we  could  find  it  in  French  sta- 
tionery stores. 

“The  Army  was  no  more  prepared  for  us  than  we 
were  for  them.  It  had  never  been  done  before — an 
Army  carrying  a civilian  correspondents’  corps  with 
it.  And  the  first  liaison  was  makeshift  at  best.” 

First  Report,  The  first  press  report  given  out  by  the 
1st  Division  was  handled,  as  Tom  recalls,  by  a young 
lieutenant  colonel  named  George  Catlett  Marshall, 
who  was  operations  officer. 

The  inevitable  clash  between  freedom  to  report  the 
news  and  the  duty  of  safeguarding  military  secrets 
from  the  enemy  netted  policy  that  not  even  Telstar 
and  TV  have  altered  appreciably  in  communicating 
news  of  war  to  the  American  people. 

There  had  been  war  reporting  as  far  back  as  the 
Revolution.  Flamboyant  types  such  as  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  followed  armies  to  battle  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  until  World  War  I there  had  never  been 
huge  masses  of  troops  engaged,  with  so  many  millions 
waiting  to  hear  the  news. 

The  U.S.  Army  entered  the  war  with  one  lone 
officer — LTC  Douglas  MacArthur — as  public  rela- 
tions spokesman  in  Washington.  With  a combat  theater 

* Cablese  was  a condensed  form  of  word  and  phrase  abbreviations  that, 
when  translated  by  copy  editors  back  home,  permitted  a few  hundred 
words  to  do  the  work  of  thousands.  It  was  adopted  to  save  cable  tolls. 
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opening  up  overseas,  channeling  of  information  was 
complicated  by  widely-scattered  battlefronts  and  slow, 
cumbersome  communications  networks  between  the 
field  and  headquarters. 

Correspondents  took  pot  luck,  acted  on  tips  and 
rumors.  It  was  still  an  era  of  fierce  competition  and  the 
word  “scoop”  was  still  vital  in  a war  correspondent’s 
lexicon. 

Censorship  was  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of 
Army  public  relations,  per  se. 

“And  we  fared  much  better  than  the  British  or  the 
French  journalist,”  says  Tom.  “They  turned  in  copy 
to  the  censor  and  never  knew  whether  it  had  been 
passed.  We  persuaded  U.S.  Army  to  let  us  discuss 
our  stories  with  the  censor,  and  so  we  always  knew 
what  had  been  passed  and  what  had  not. 

“Pretty  soon,”  says  Tom,  “the  AEF  general  staff 
decided  it  had  to  find  some  way  of  heading  off  stories 
of  battles  the  correspondents  reported  before  even 
headquarters  itself  knew  what  had  happened  through 
regular  communications  channels. 

“The  Press  Division  of  GHQ,  G-2  became  opera- 
tive, at  last,  with  Captain  Arthur  Hartzell,  ex-foreign 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  as  first  press  officer. 
Later  Major  Mark  Watson  (who  gained  fame  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun  newspaper)  was  added  to  the 
press  staff.  After  that  we  had  more  or  less  regular 
daily  briefings.  Either  Art  or  Mark  would  tell  us  what' 
had  happened  and  suggest  where  we  might  go  the 
next  day.” 

Hot  News.  Occasionally,  the  press  corps  came  up 
with  something  too  hot  for  the  lower  echelon  censor 
to  handle. 

One  such  was  a story  about  supply  shortages  and 
miscalculations  that  went  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Nobody  in  the  Army  Press  Division  would  touch 
that  copy  with  asbestos  gloves,  Tom  recalls.  But  the 
correspondents  refused  to  “sit  on”  the  piece  because 
of  the  danger  of  leaks.  Finally,  General  John  J. 
Pershing  agreed  to  meet  personally  with  the  corres- 
pondents. 

“He  sat  behind  his  desk  with  a stern  expression  as 
he  heard  us  out,”  says  Tom.  “Then  he  said:  ‘Sup- 
pose that  Tom  Johnson  of  the  Sun  prepares  a story 
as  he  would  write  it  and  submits  it  to  me.  I’ll  make  a 
decision  and,  if  it  is  favorable,  all  of  you  can  release 
the  same  story.” 

All  night  Tom  labored  over  his  story.  Two  days 
later,  he  got  word.  General  Pershing  had  passed  the 
story. 

“Unfortunately,  everybody  used  my  story  and  I 
never  got  credit  for  ft,”  says  Tom. 

Everybody  Paid.  To  the  modern  war  correspondent, 
bucketing  across  Vietnam  in  a chopper,  or  hitch-hiking 
in  Army  vehicles  to  the  scenes  of  action  with  tape 
recorder,  the  World  War  I correspondent’s  standard 
operating  procedure  would  seem  strangely  archaic — 
and  expensive. 


“We  used  to  write  down  on  a bulletin  board  in  the 
hotel  where  we  wanted  to  go  next  day,”  says  Tom. 
“Then  the  Army  would  rent  us  a big,  black  Cadillac 
sedan  with  side  curtains.  I say  ‘rent’  because  every 
paper  was  assessed  a fee.  The  only  thing  we  got  for 
nothing  was  the  service  of  an  Army  chauffeur.” 

At  dawn,  the  journalist  bumped  off  to  the  trenches 
for  such  bloody  and  historic,,  “battle  shows”  as  the 
Argonne,  the  Marne  or  St.  Mihiel. 

One  morning  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Tom  was  crawl- 
ing through  a trench,  manned  by  Marines.  The  Ger- 
mans were  entrenched  in  a field  of  tall  wheat,  their 
machinegun  nests  hidden.  Suddenly  a tough  Marine 
sergeant  got  up  and  shouted:  “Hey,  you  S.O.B.s,  do 
you  want  to  live  forever?”  That  remark  has  been  en- 
graved on  the  monument  of  American  sayings  of 
valor. 

But  it  was  Tom  Johnson  who  heard  and  reported 
it  first  for  the  100,000  subscribers  of  the  Sun. 

Getting  the  news  to  the  paper  was  fraught  with 
chance  and  plagued  by  delays.  There  were  seven  cables 
from  France  to  New  York,  via  London,  and  only 
one  cable  direct  from  France  to  New  York  City.  Be- 
side correspondents’  dispatches,  these  handled  a variety 
of  official  and  semi-official  messages. 

“Early  in  the  war,  500  words  a day  of  cablese  was 
all  the  traffic  would  bear.  Later,  during  the  major 
campaigns,  if  you  had  an  especially  good  story,  you 
could  try  2,000  words.  Once  it  passed  the  censor,  you 
were  lucky  to  get  it  back  to  New  York  in  six  hours, 
but  usually  it  took  12  to  18.  If  we  wrote  URGENT 
over  the  copy,  it  sometimes  helped.” 

Longer  stories  went  by  mail  on  slow  boats  that 
took  two  weeks  to  a month.  Correspondents  usually 
sent  duplicates  by  different  ships. 

The  longest  story  he  ever  wrote  took  two  full  pages 
in  the  Sun.  It  was  a feature  on  New  York’s  own  “Fight- 
ing 69th”  Infantry  Regiment. 

Army  Papers.  Command  information  among  the 
troops  was  unknown.  Army  newspaper  and  public  in- 
formation sections  were  rare. 

“But  there  was  some  agitation  to  start  an  Army- 
wide newspaper,  published  by  officers  and  enlisted 
men  as  well,”  says  Tom.  “I  came  back  to  the  press 
billets  one  evening  and  met  a young  lieutenant,  Guy 
T.  Visniski,  a press  officer.  He  told  me  he  had 
scrounged  $50,000  from,  of  all  places,  the  Secret 
Service  fund,  to  start  an  Army-wide  newspaper.” 

There  was  a shortage  of  copy  to  fill  that  first  issue 
so  Tom  Johnson  and  a colleague  offered  carbons  of 
their  stories. 

Thus  was  the  first  issue  of  the  first  Army  news- 
paper printed.  They  called  it  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Of  the  Armistice,  Tom  remembers  it  as  his  only 
personal  involvement  with  the  enemy.  He  and  Damon 
Runyon  were  driving  towards  the  lines  that  November 
11,  1918,  when  a shell-shocked  German  soldier  ran 
down  the  road  and  surrendered  to  Tom. 

Last  Survivor.  The  years  after  World  War  I took 
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Tom  into  the  free-lance  side  of  journalism.  He  was 
too  old  to  get  back  into  the  traces  for  World  War  II, 
but  his  associations  with  the  men  who  fought  “In  My 
War”  are  close.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  1st  Division  and  many  other  military 
groups.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the  Overseas 
Press  club. 

Two  books  came  out  of  his  memories — “Without 
Censor”  and  “Our  Secret  War,”  both  widely  used 
textbooks.  For  the  last  10  years,  Tom  has  been  re- 
searching and  writing  a book  on  the  U.S.  Army’s 


Counterintelligence  Corps  in  World  War  II.  He  has 
combed  files  in  Washington  and  Fort  Holabird,  Md. 
and  interviewed  hundreds  of  former  CIC  and  intelli- 
gence personnel  to  document  his  book  which,  he 
says,  may  be  more  thrilling  in  fact  than  any  spy  fiction. 
He  says  this  with  the  same  quiet  modesty  with  which 
he  reluctantly  describes  those  times  when  he  and  his 
fellow  correspondents  began  writing  the  guidebook  for 
telling  the  story  of  war — over  a half  century  ago.  And 
now  Tom  Johnson  believes  he  is  the  last  of  them.  EX3 


First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Legion  of  Merit  is  presented  to  CSM  Dobol  by  Army 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  as  Cadet  Captain  Connors  looks  on. 


King 

Dobol 
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Generals,  enlisted  men  and  future 
officers  of  West  Point’s  Corps  of 
Cadets  joined  civilian  VIPs  on  the 
Plain  at  West  Point  in  September 
to  honor  one  of  the  Army’s  legen- 
dary enlisted  men  on  his  retirement 
after  31V2  years  in  uniform. 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Theo- 
dore L.  Dobol  stood  tall  to  take  his 
retirement  honors  on  the  spot  where 
Generals  MacArthur,  Bradley  and 
Eisenhower  had  received  their  hon- 
ors. Like  them,  he  had  become  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  He  spent  his 
life  in  the  infantry,  25  of  them  with 
his  beloved  “Blue  Spaders”  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division. 

His  reputation  and  standing  with 
his  fellow  noncommissioned  officers 
was  typified  by  a remark  made  by 
one  of  them  during  the  retirement 
ceremony:  “When  King  Dobol  re- 
tires, it’s  the  end  of  an  era.” 

Indeed,  it  was  the  end  of  an 
era.  CSM  Dobol  began  his  reign  as 


the  infantryman’s  infantryman  in 
1938  after  returning  from  Poland 
where  his  parents  had  taken  him 
as  a young  boy.  In  1940,  he  joined 
what  Was  to  become  his  first  love, 
the  26th  Infantry  Regiment,  1st  In- 
fantry Division. 

CSM  Dobol  fought  through  the 
North  African  campaigns  with  the 
“Blue  Spaders”  and  was  with  them 
in  the  battle  for  Europe.  After  the 
war,  he  stayed  with  the  unit  con- 
tinuously until  1965,  when  he  was 
reassigned  to  West  Point. 

A long-time  friend  and  retired 
soldier  watching  the  ceremonies  re- 
called how  CSM  Dobol  refused  a 
battlefield  commission  in  World  War 
II  because  he  wanted  to  stay  with 
his  platoon. 


And  stay  with  his  platoon  he  did, 
through  North  Africa,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean campaigns.  He  wears  his 
combat  record  on  his  chest.  He  has 
four  awards  of  the  Silver  Star,  five 
Purple  Hearts,  two  Bronze  Stars, 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre,  the  Belgian  Four- 
ragere  and  the  Russian  Order  of 
Fame. 

CSM  Dobol’s  retirement  will  not 
end  his  association  with  the  in- 
fantry. After  being  inscribed  on 
the  inactive  rolls  of  the  Army,  he 
took  up  an  active  role  with  the 
Society  of  the  1st  Division  as  assis- 
tant curator  of  the  Cantigny  War 
Memorial  Museum  of  the  1st  Di- 
vision at  Wheaton,  111.  CD 
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*1* ake  all  the  optics  needed  to  supply  the  Army  worldwide,  throw  in  a 
few  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  spectacles  for  the  Air  Force  and  you’ll 
come  up  with  more  than  a million  pair  of  eye  glasses  fabricated  by  Army 
opticians  annually. 

To  meet  this  prodigious  demand,  the  Army  operates  an  optical  school 
to  train  needed  specialists  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 
The  school  operates  on  a continuing  basis  with  four  classes  yearly.  Its 
faculty  of  five  soldiers  combine  more  than  70  years  of  optical  experience 
in  military  and  civilian  life.  All  are  graduates  of  the  school,  except  Sergeant 
First  Class  Oliver  T.  Lawton  Jr.,  who  holds  a Florida  optician’s  license. 
The  school’s  chief,  Major  George  C.  Coyle,  is  a 19-year  veteran  of  the 
optometry  field.  Students  receive  six  weeks  of  classroom  work,  then  undergo 
five  weeks  of  practical  application  in  the  laboratory.  The  final  phase  is  nine 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training  in  the  Fitzsimons  Optical  Laboratory.  Each 
class  averages  about  22  students. 

The  course  covers  general  optical  theory,  lens  surfacing  and  fabricating, 
and  optometry  clinic  procedures.  Students  are  taught  to  fabricate  normal 
military  spectacles,  protective  mask  inserts  and  flying  goggles. 

Pro  Pay.  Upon  graduation,  opticians  are  assigned  to  Army  spectacle- 
making facilities  throughout  the  world.  Automatic  pro-pay  of  $75  a month 
is  awarded  to  those  in  a career  status.  Also,  a man  entering  as  an  E-2  or 
E-3  is  promoted  to  E-4  upon  graduation.  Men  entering  as  E-4  are  pro- 
moted to  E-5  provided  they  have  sufficient  time  in  service.  To  date,  no 
women  have  attended  the  course. 

Soldiers  in  the  grade  of  E-5  and  below  with  a general  mechanics  aptitude 
score  of  100  and  credit  for  high  school  algebra  are  eligible  to  attend.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  must  have  at  least  17  months  service  remaining  after 
completion  of  the  course. 

Grads  Active.  Many  graduates  stay  at  Fitzsimons,  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  eye  glasses  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  third  largest  facility  of  its 


STAFF  SERGEANT  RUFUS  WILLIAMS  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Fitzsimons 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Lenses  are  shaped  and  prepared  for 
frames,  above  right.  After  being  care- 
fully polished,  above  left,  lenses  are 
checked  after  surfacing  procedure  is 
completed. 


kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Fitzsimons  Optical  Laboratory  supplies  eye- 
glasses for  all  Army  and  Air  Force  installations  in  the  continental  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  West  Coast  area.  Additionally,  the  lab 
supplies  prescription  lenses  for  oversea  areas  lacking  such  facilities. 

“We  make  about  42,000  pair  of  spectacles  a month,”  says  Colonel 
Richard  F.  Jellerson,  chief  of  the  Medical  Optical  Activities  branch.  “Most 
are  fabricated  by  graduates  of  the  school.  They  produce  more  than  half  of 
the  total  output  worldwide.”  Graduates  also  make  96,000  pair  of  spectacles 
in  Vietnam  and  180,000  in  Europe  annually. 

The  Army’s  first  optician  class  was  conducted  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  1947.  Later  that  year  the  Army  Optical  Laboratory  was  established 
at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Detachment.  Courses  were  suspended  in  December 
1954  until  January  1961.  The  school  moved  to  Fitzsimons  in  June  1963. 

The  only  other  military  optician  school  is  operated  by  the  Navy  at 
Cheatham  Annex  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  Navy  opticians  fabricate 
all  optics  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

Stateside  Army  optical  laboratories  are  located  at  Sharpe  General  Depot, 
Lathrop,  Calif.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Dix,  N.J.; 
and  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  Oversea  labs  are  located  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska; 
Tripler  General  Hospital,  Hawaii;  70th  Medical  Depot,  Okinawa;  6th 
Medical  Depot,  Korea;  and  the  32d  Medical  Depot  in  Vietnam. 

Then  and  Now.  Doughboys  on  the  battlefields  of  World  War  I were  the 
first  to  wear  spectacles  made  by  their  fellow  soldiers.  An  article  in  a 1918 
issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes  tells  how  the  frames  were  made  of  aluminum, 
with  templets  of  twisted  aluminum  wire  in  a standard  pattern  designed  for 
rough  usage.  “They’re  as  military  as  a bayonet,  and  apparently  almost  as 
unbreakable,”  Stripes  commented. 

Army  spectacle-making  and  design  have  come  a long  way  since  those 
hectic  days.  Today,  trained  Army  technicians  with  precision  skills  produce 
optics  that  enable  fellow  soldiers  to  look  sharp  and  see  sharply  wherever 
they  may  be  stationed.  BSD 
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The  absolute  perfection  in  warfare 
is  to  fight  when  you  want, 
receive  no  casualties, 
and  stop  fighting  when  you  desire. 
But  it  can  only  be  done  in — 

Computer 

Warfare 

Army  Digest  Staff 
in  cooperation  with  Headquarters, 

Combat  Developments  Command 


Four  times  four  our  Army  delayed, 
attacked,  resisted  and  defended 
against  the  aggressor  (Red)  forces. 
A total  of  16  times  each,  for  255 
days  they  fought  in  Korea,  270  in 
Europe.  Then,  as  abruptly  as  it  be- 
gan, it  ended. 

Neither  side  really  won  a single 
battle.  Not  even  the  smallest,  most 
insignificant,  firelight  ever  approach- 
ed decision.  Skirmishes  continued 
only  until  one  side  received  a pre- 
determined percentage  of  casualties, 
then  contact  was  broken.  No  victory 
was  claimed. 

The  war  was  not  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  Han  Rivers. 
Rather,  it  was  fought  in  the  memory 
banks  of  a computer. 

Conducted  as  part  of  a study  by 
the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand (CDC),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
the  computer  war  was  staged  to 
obtain  data  on  extended  ammuni- 
tions requirements.  According  to 
Colonel  James  Avery,  commanding 
officer  of  CDC’s  Institute  of  Special 
Studies:  ‘'Only  with  realistic  data 
from  actual  combat  situations  can 
the  Army  plan  and  program  itself 
for  the  future.” 

Colonel  Robert  Philips,  director 


of  Study  Directorate  Number  1 
within  the  CDC  Institute,  explained 
how  this  mid-intensity  (non-nuclear) 
simulated  war  was  run. 

“Within  each  theater  of  interest, 
Europe  and  Pacific,  opposing  forces 
were  developed  by  examining  and 
deploying  Red  (aggressor)  and  Blue 
(friendly)  forces  according  to  the 
latest  plans,  intelligence  and  doc- 
trine. 

“From  these  arrays  and  deploy- 
ment, targets  were  acquired  for  fire 
support  weapons  using  target  ac- 
quisition models  subject  to  a fire 
planning  sequence  which  distributes 
targets  to  tube  and  rocket  artillery, 
and  to  mortars.  Close  combat  situa- 
tions also  were  developed  as  input 
to  infantry  combat  and  tank/anti- 
tank  models. 

“Exercise  and  interplay  of  the 
combat  models  produced  Red  cas- 
ualties and  Blue  ammunition  ex- 
penditures during  the  typical  periods 
of  combat.  Extended  into  simulated 
combat,  the  models  were  run  four 
times  daily,  every  six  hours.  Dur- 
ing each  block,  Blue  was  forced  to 
delay,  attack,  resist  and  defend 
against  aggressive  Red  forces.  For 
255  days  in  Korea,  and  270  in 


Europe,  Blue  fought  Red  and  am- 
munition rates  were  determined.  In 
one  model,  whenever  Blue  and  Red 
met,  the  ensuing  firefights  were  al- 
lowed to  last  only  until  60  percent 
casualties  were  received  or  until  10 
minutes  elapsed.” 

From  the  data  obtained,  ammuni- 
tion totals  will  be  prepared  for  each 
weapon  and  used  as  a basis  for 
calculating  the  average  daily  expen- 
diture required  for  each  weapon. 
Data  will  be  compiled  for  individual 
and  crew-served  weapons  as  well  as 
for  explosives,  pyrotechnics,  mines 
and  all  the  other  weapons  used  by 
the  Army.  This  technique  will  also 
be  used  to  determine  the  levels  of 
combat  activity  requiring  the  great- 
est amounts  of  ammunition  and 
which  weapons  are  most  efficient 
to  use. 

Four  times,  in  as  many  years, 
this  computer  war  has  been  fought. 
Four  times  CDC  has  compiled  data 
on  ammunition  requirements  for 
the  Army’s  weapons  inventory.  And 
whenever  a new  weapons  system  is 
developed  by  either  the  Red  or  the 
Blue,  the  war  will  be  fought  again. 

Eg 
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WELCOME  HOME 


TOD*ri73RD 

B0LLOOG  STADIUM 


Parades  . . . speeches  . . . banners  . . . 
banquets  . . . welcome  home  signs  pro- 
claiming “We’re  Proud  of  Our  Boys”  . . . 
all  the  trappings  of  the  hero’s  welcome 
home  marked  the  return  from  Vietnam  in 
recent  weeks  of  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  which  had  been  called  to 
active  duty  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

With  the  pass-in-review  parades  now  his- 
tory, the  citations  read,  the  awards  pre- 
sented and  the  unit  colors  cased  in 
armories  throughout  the  land,  the  Guards- 
men and  Reservists  quickly  merged  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  civilian  life.  Many  are 
back  at  the  jobs  and  careers  they  left  be- 
hind to  answer  the  Country’s  call.  Their 
service  marks  another  chapter  in  the  chron- 
icle of  reserve  readiness  in  time  of  need. 
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Background.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  buildup  the 
Army  attempted  to  meet  its  man- 
power requirements  without  draw- 
ing upon  the  reserve  components. 
When  the  active  Army  was  sub- 
stantially increased  in  1965,  man- 
power was  obtained  through 
stepped-up  enlistments  and  an  in- 
creased draft  call.  As  the  need  grew 
for  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  addi- 
tional active  Army  units  were 
deployed  from  the  United  States, 
resulting  in  a heavy  demand  on 
strategic  reserves. 

After  the  seizure  of  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  the  Lunar  New  Year 
(TET)  Communist  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam,  more  men  and 
trained  units  were  needed. 

On  March  31,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  a limited  mobili- 
zation of  the  reserve  components. 
On  April  11,  1968,  34  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and  45  Army 
Reserve  units  were  alerted  for  order 
to  active  duty  on  May  13  as  a 
means  to  quickly  strengthen  and 
improve  the  Army’s  readiness  pos- 
ture. 

There  was  misunderstanding  in 
some  cases  about  the  legality  of 
the  mobilization.  A few  units  went 
to  court,  claiming  their  contracts 
were  rewritten  without  their  con- 
sent. In  all  cases,  they  lost.  How- 
ever, most  units  and  individuals 
accepted  the  mobilization  as  neces- 
sary to  the  Nation’s  defense.  The 
citizen-soldiers  went  to  war  and, 
in  keeping  with  their  tradition, 
served  with  distinction.  Reports 
from  Vietnam,  without  exception, 
are  favorable.  The  key  phrase  in- 
variably used  is  “high  profession- 
alism.” EZ3 


Reservists  contributed  firepower  and  support  activities — above,  Army 
National  Guard  unit  from  New  Hampshire  fires  a mission  while,  below, 
Army  Reserve  unit  from  Boston  keeps  a heavy  truck  running. 
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Mobilized  Reserve  Component  Units 

Following  reserve  component  units  were  mobilized 

and  deployed  to  Vietnam. 

Army  National  Guard  Units 

UNIT 

HOME  STATION 

UNIT 

HOME  STATION 

650th  Med  Det 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

131st  Eng  Co 

Burlington,  Vt. 

126th  CS  Co 

Quincy,  III. 

107th  Sig  Co 

Greenwich,  R.l. 

116th  Eng  Bn 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

2d /1 38th  FA  Bn 

Louisville,  Ky. 

3d /1 97th  FA  Bn 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Co  D,  151st  Inf 

Greenville,  Ind. 

Army  Reserve  Units 

378th  Med  Det 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

231st  Trans  Co 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

316th  Med  Det 

New  York,  N.Y. 

482d  Med  Det 

Aurora,  III. 

312th  Med  Hosp 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

259th  HHC  QM  Bn 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah 

978th  Postal  Unit 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

172d  Trans  Co 

Omaha,  Neb. 

305th  Med  Det 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

357th  Trans  Co 

Greencastle,  Pa. 

950th  Postal  Unit 

Lexington,  Ky. 

842d  QM  Co 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

472d  Med  Det 

Rockville,  Md. 

826th  OD  Co 

Madison,  Wis. 

173d  QM  Co 

Greenwood,  Miss. 

513th  CS  Co 

Boston,  Mass. 

313th  Med  Det 

Richmond,  Va. 

1002d  CS  Co 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

889th  Med  Det 

Richmond,  Va. 

424th  AG  Co 

Livonia,  Mich. 

630th  Trans  Co 

Washington,  Pa. 

295th  OD  Co 

Hastings,  Neb. 

311th  Med  Hosp 

Sharonville,  Ohio 

237th  CS  Co 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

452d  Gen  Supply  Co 

Worthington,  Minn. 

238th  CS  Co 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

737th  Trans  Co 

Yakima,  Wash. 

413th  FI  Sec 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

336th  HHC  Ord  Bn 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

448th  AG  Unit 

Hempstead,  N.Y. 

1011th  S&S  Co 

Independence,  Kan. 

1018th  CS  Co 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

319th  Trans  Co 

Augusta,  Ga. 

377th  CS  Co 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

74th  Med  Hosp 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Following  reserve  component  units  were  mobilized  and  became 

a part 

of  the  Strategic  Army  Force  in  CONUS. 

Army  National  Guard  Units 

UNIT 

HOME  STATION 

UNIT 

HOME  STATION 

29th  Inf  Bde 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

995th  CS  Co 

Hays,  Kan. 

(7  subunits) 

113th  CS  Co 

Gatesville,  Tex. 

40th  Avn  Co 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

208th  Eng  Co 

Festus,  Mo. 

69th  Inf  Bde 

Topeka,  Kan. 

35th  Med  Hosp 

North  Miami,  Fla. 

(8  subunits) 

115th  MP  Co 

Pawtucket,  R.l. 

1 st/1 8th  AR  Cav  Sqdn 

Burbank,  Calif. 

141st  Trans  Co 

Orange,  N.J. 

1 st/21 1th  FA  Bn 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

2d/133d  Inf  Bn 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Army  Reserve  Units 

100th/442d  Inf  Bn 

Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii 

203d  Trans  Co 

Hempstead,  N.Y. 

(4  subunits) 

724th  Trans  Co 

Forest  Park,  III. 

277th  Ml  Det 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

890th  Trans  Co 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

241st  Ml  Det 

Boston,  Mass. 

304th  Med  Det 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Guardsmen  Serve 
With  Pride  and 
Prof  essionalism 

MAJ  Warren  R.  Crofoot 

The  eleventh  mobilization  in  the  history  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  swelled  the  active  Army’s  ranks 
with  34  additional  major  units  and  12,234  men. 
(See  box,  preceding  page.) 

Alerted  on  April  11,  1968,  the  former  Guardsmen 
reported  to  active  duty  on  May  13,  and  within  a few 
weeks  some  units  were  on  their  way  to  Vietnam.  By 
New  Year’s  Day,  1969,  eight  former  Guard  units 
were  in  the  combat  zone. 

The  remaining  26  units  helped  reconstitute  the  ac- 
tive Army  strategic  forces  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii. 

Of  the  12,234  mobilized  Army  National  Guards- 
men, 2,729  reported  to  Vietnam  with  their  units, 
while  9,505  remained  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Hawaii.  Of  those  remaining  in  CONUS,  4,311 
individuals  subsequently  were  assigned  to  the  combat 
zone.  By  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1969,  mobilized  Army 
Guardsmen  in  Vietnam  totalled  7,040. 

Varied  Assignments.  Florida’s  35th  Mobile  Army 
Surgical  Hospital,  with  a complement  of  86  Guards- 

MAJOR  WARREN  R.  CROFOOT  is  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Officer,  National 
Guard  Bureau. 


men,  was  sent  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  as  were  Missouri’s 
208th  Engineer  Company  (Panel  Bridge)  numbering 
117  Guardsmen,  and  the  1st  Battalion,  211th  Artillery 
of  Massachusetts,  with  537  Guardsmen. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  became  the  duty  station  for  124 
Texans  of  the  113th  Composite  Service  Light  Main- 
tenance Company.  Rhode  Island’s  115th  Military 
Police  Company,  numbering  126,  went  to  West  Point, 
N.Y.  The  141st  Transportation  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  with  a complement  of  162  men,  went  to  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala.  The  1st  Squadron,  18th  Armored 
Cavalry  of  California,  with  855  individuals,  was  as- 
signed to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  while  112  members  of 
the  40th  Aviation  Company,  also  of  California,  re- 
ported to  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  where  they 
joined  2,978  Hawaiians  of  the  mobilized  29th  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  819  Iowans  of  the  2d  Battalion,  133d 
Infantry  joined  up  with  the  3,424  Kansans  who  were 
mobilized  with  the  69th  Infantry  Brigade  and  sent 
to  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  The  remainder  of  those  mobilized 
from  Kansas,  165  members  of  the  995th  Composite 
Service  Maintenance  Company,  reported  to  Fort  Hood, 
Tex. 

Among  the  eight  former  Guard  units  in  Vietnam, 
the  650th  Medical  Detachment  (Dental)  of  Alabama, 
the  107th  Signal  Company  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Indiana’s  Company  D (Ranger),  151st  Infantry, 
operated  out  of  the  Long  Binh  area.  The  126th 
Composite  Service  Company  of  Illinois  called  Chu  Lai 
its  home,  while  the  big  guns  of  the  2d  Battalion,  197th 
Artillery,  settled  in  the  Phu  Loi  area,  and  the  two 
Engineer  units — Idaho’s  116th  Engineer  Battalion 
and  the  131st  Engineer  Company  of  Vermont — 
moved  into  the  Bao  Loc  and  Ban  Me  Thuot  areas. 


Welcome 

For 

Returning 

Reservists 

William  H.  Zierdt,  Jr. 

The  scenes  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Sharon- 
ville,  Ohio,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  Greenwood,  Miss.,  are  being 
re-enacted  in  some  41  communities 
nationwide — a flag-waving,  music- 
filled,  happily-tearful  homecoming 
for  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 

WILLIAM  H.  ZIERDT,  JR.  is  Editor  of  "Army 
Reserve  Magazine/' 


Reserve. 

Some  6,401  Army  Reservists 
mobilized  by  the  President  in  1968 
are  being  welcomed  back  in  All- 
American  style,  with  tumultuous 
and  emotion-packed  family  reun- 
ions, band  music,  and  speeches. 

Of  the  45  Army  Reserve  units 
called  to  active  duty  last  year,  35 
were  deployed  to  Vietnam.  The 
remaining  10  served  in  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Army 
Forces.  All  brought  to  the  active 
Army  a wide  variety  of  civilian 
skills  that  were  quickly  translated 
to  military  requirements. 

Processing  Out.  Army  Reserve 
units  returning  from  Vietnam  move 
to  an  Army  post  near  their  home 
station  for  processing.  Then  they 
go  to  their  hometown  where  de- 
mobilization takes  place  at  the 


Army  Reserve  Center.  The  units 
re-establish  unit  integrity  before 
leaving  Vietnam  and  arrive  in  their 
hometowns  with  unit  colors. 

An  awards  ceremony  is  part  of  I 
the  homecoming  celebrations.  Those 
returning  from  Vietnam  bring  back 
many  individual  decorations  and 
awards  for  outstanding  service. 

In  the  319th  Transportation 
Company  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  for 
example,  75  Army  Reservists  of  this 
1 12-man  unit  were  awarded  various 
medals  for  meritorious  service — 10 
Bronze  Stars,  1 Air  Medal  and  64 
Army  Commendation  Medals. 

Another  Army  Reserve  unit,  the 
231st  Transportation  Company  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  was  selected 
from  among  all  transportation  units 
in  Vietnam  to  receive  the  annual 
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respectively.  (See  “The  Longest  Weekend,”  November 
1969  Digest.) 

The  650th  augmented  dental  service  at  Long  Binh, 
and  set  up  mobile  unit  teams  throughout  Vietnam. 
Team  members  were  active  in  medical  civic  action 
programs  (MEDCAP)  during  their  tour  in  the  combat 

I zone. 

The  126th  supported  the  Americal  Division  in  the 
southern  I Corps  Tactical  Zone,  supplying  25,000 
troops  along  a 90-mile  main  supply  route.  Its  tanker 
fleet  furnished  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
bulk  POL  (petroleum,  oils  and  lubricants)  in  the 
Americal  area  of  operations. 

At  Bao  Loc,  the  Idaho  Guardsmen  of  the  116th 
had  the  mission  of  upgrading  and  maintaining  a 
portion  of  National  Highway  20  stretching  some  100 
miles  from  Dalat  to  the  II/III  Corps  boundary. 

After  establishing  a base  camp  at  Phu  Bai,  the 
2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  dispersed  to  fire  support 
bases  from  the  ancient  capital  of  Hue  down  to  Hill 

188  on  the  outskirts  of  Da  Nang.  Their  mission — 
to  provide  general  reinforcing  support  to  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  (Airmobile). 

The  107th,  assigned  to  the  1st  Signal  Brigade, 
with  subsequent  assignment  to  the  972d  Signal  Bat- 
talion, set  up,  operated  and  maintained  three  com- 
munications center  complexes  in  support  of  the  1st 
Signal  Brigade. 

“New  Hampshire’s  Finest” — the  3d  of  the  197th — 
furnished  artillery  liaison  teams  and  forward  observer 
teams  in  support  of  operations  to  all  the  U.S.  divisions, 
ARVN  units  and  other  Free  World  forces  through- 
out the  II  Field  Force  area  of  operations.  This  unit 
was  called  upon  twice  to  furnish  personnel  and  three 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


“tubes”  to  a provisional  “Jungle  Battery.” 

The  131st  Engineer  Company  was  assigned  the 
task  of  improving  Highway  21,  the  main  supply  route 
connecting  Cam  Ranh  Bay  with  Ban  Me  Thout.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  was  charged  with  the  task  of  helping 
move  Montagnard  civilians  into  more  secure  homes. 

The  Rangers  of  Company  D,  151st  Infantry,  en- 
gaged in  reconnaissance  and  acquisition  of  intelligence 
information.  The  company  also  had  the  capability  of 
engaging  enemy  forces,  both  large  and  small,  with 
organic  weapons  or  with  gun  ships,  artillery  and 
tactical  air  support.  The  Hoosiers  also  conducted 
ambushes  to  interdict  enemy  communications  and 
supply  routes. 

Combat  Honors.  Former  Guardsmen  who  were 
assigned  to  the  combat  zone  acquitted  themselves 
well.  At  last  count,  they  had  accumulated  well  over 
1,100  medals,  either  awarded  or  pending,  to  include 
1 Distinguished  Service  Cross,  5 Legions  of  Merit, 
1 Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  22  Silver  Stars,  268 
Bronze  Stars,  491  Army  Commendation  Medals,  114 
Air  Medals,  and  239  Purple  Hearts. 

Additionally,  many  of  the  Guardsmen  received  the 
Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with  bronze  palm  as 
a result  of  their  tours  in  the  combat  zone. 

Guardsmen  accepted  the  situation  as  one  of  neces- 
sity and  served  with  much  pride  and  distinction. 
Their  transition  from  part-time  to  full-time  soldier 
was  accomplished  with  dispatch,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  effort,  both  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  demonstrated  the  readiness  of  the  Guard  to 
serve  wherever  needed,  including  combat  half-way 
around  the  world.  EZ3 


National  Defense  Transportation 
Association  award.  The  award  rec- 
ognizes outstanding  achievement  by 
military  units  of  each  service  en- 
gaged in  a transportation  function 
under  conditions  of  combat  or  com- 
bat support. 

Dubbed  “Grandad’s  Gators”  by 
men  of  the  231st,  the  unit  was 
especially  cited  for  its  role  in  Oper- 
ation Speedy  Express  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  in  late  1968.  The 
“Grandad”  (who  has  no  grand- 
children) is  First  Sergeant  William 
Armstrong,  a 54-year-old  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  the 
Berlin  Crisis,  who,  the  men  claim, 
“brought  us  home  again.” 

The  “Gators”  navigated  remote 
areas  of  the  Delta,  delivering  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  equipment  and 
materiel  in  their  Mike  boats.  The 


unit  also  was  cited  for  developing 
new  techniques  in  long-range  boat 
operations. 

Reporting  on  the  activities  of 
the  737th  Transportation  Company, 
Captain  Raymond  LaBeau  of  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  expressed  “thanks  for 
considering  us  good  enough  to  let 
us  help.”  Almost  from  the  day  they 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  the  737th 
“truckers”  sped  fuel  and  other  sup- 
plies through  ambush-pocked  roads 
in  a support  role  reminiscent  of 
the  World  War  II  “Red  Ball  Ex- 
press.” 

High  Praise.  All  35  Army  Re- 
serve units  in  Vietnam  were  con- 
sistently praised  by  active  Army 
members  for  their  professional  per- 
formance. Typical  is  this  observa- 
tion by  a Regular  Army  officer: 
“We’re  talking  about  members  of 


the  Army  Reserve  who  are  account- 
ants, salesmen,  bankers;  all  of  a 
sudden  you  put  them  behind  the 
wheel  of  a five-ton  tanker  truck 
in  Vietnam.  The  job  they’re  doing 
is  a real  tribute  to  these  guys.” 

Returning  now  to  take  up  the 
civilian  jobs  they  left  a year  ago, 
the  Reservists  are  anxious  to  re- 
sume life  in  their  communities. 
Most  will  be  going  back  to  the 
same  jobs  they  left  behind;  others 
will  start  anew.  Some  must  learn 
the  role  of  “father”  for  the  first 
time,  with  baby  sons  or  daughters 
born  while  they  were  away. 

For  those  staying  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  the  important  citizen- 
soldier  role  goes  on,  as  they  keep 
Army  uniforms  close  at  hand  to 
serve  our  Country  again  when 
needed.  E223 
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Following  are  excerpts  from  a mes- 
sage delivered  by  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, welcoming  members  of 
the  reserve  components  returning 
from  Vietnam  service: 

"As  a responsible  Nation,  Amer- 
ica has  joined  other  nations  in 
working  to  defeat  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  members  of 
this  competent  and  dedicated  team 
working  together  for  a common 
purpose,  you  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  help  a 
smaller  nation  and  a deserving 
people.  We  have  sought  nothing 
in  return — only  the  satisfaction  of 
helping  a people  to  remain  free. 

“Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
South  Vietnam.  Together  with 
other  Free  World  nations,  we  are 
still  working  to  bring  peace  to 
that  war-torn  country. 

“You  can  be  proud  of  your 


military  accomplishments  in  Viet- 
nam. You  can  also  take  immense 
pride  in  your  human  compassion. 
While  fighting  a war  for  the  sur- 
vival of  that  nation,  you  demon- 
strated a deep  understanding  of 
the  Vietnamese  people — working  at 
the  ‘rice  roots’ — giving  voluntarily 
of  your  money,  your  labor  and 
your  skills,  to  build  hospitals, 
churches,  and  orphanages.  Impov- 
erished civilians  have  been  cared  for 
and  comforted.  You  showed  the 
world  that  you  would  much  rather 
build  than  destroy. 

“Every  American  can  be  proud 
of  what  you  have  done.  You 
stepped  forward  when  your  Coun- 
try called;  you  shouldered  responsi- 
bility under  the  most  difficult  con- 
ditions. In  time  of  your  Country’s 
need,  you  turned  to — not  against — 
those  principles  on  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded — those  same 
principles  that  have  sustained  our 
Nation  throughout  the  years. 

“Traditionally  Americans  have 
cherished  the  concept  of  the  citizen- 
soldier.  Our  Armed  Forces  and  our 
Country  have  grown  and  developed 
on  the  precept  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary teamwork. 

“You  can  stand  tall  among  your 
fellow  men — you  can  hold  your 
head  high — you  can  look  at  any 
man  in  the  eye.  You  can  take  your 
place  as  a veteran  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Like  veterans  before, 
you  have  echoed  the  firm  con- 
viction that  freedom  is  not  free. 

“Army  service  has  also  done 


something  for  you.  You  learned 
to  work  as  members  of  a team  of 
all  races,  colors  and  creeds.  You 
have  shown  that  you  are  cut  from 
the  same  sturdy  material  as  those 
men  whose  sacrifices  gave  us  liberty 
almost  two  centuries  ago.  You 
learned  to  be  soldiers.  Hard  train- 
ing toughened  you  physically  and 
mentally.  But  it  did  not  make  you 
men — that  was  something  you  did 
for  yourselves. 

“I  hope  you  will  always  remem- 
ber the  sights  you  have  seen,  the 
hardships  you  have  endured,  the 
challenges  you  have  met,  the  mis- 
sions you  have  accomplished.  Above 
all,  I hope  you  will  never  forget 
why  you  did  these  things. 

“You  have  been  actively  helping 
America  and  the  world  find  peace, 
justice  and  freedom.  Continue  to 
involve  yourselves  in  these  great 
causes.  Take  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  your  community,  state  and 
Nation.  Be  good  citizens  as  you 
have  been  good  soldiers. 

“Having  seen  your  performance 
in  Vietnam,  I know  you  will  be 
equal  to  every  new  challenge  you 
will  face. 

“On  behalf  of  all  Americans, 
whom  you  have  served  so  well, 
and  represented  so  faithfully,  I 
thank  you.  As  a fellow  soldier  and 
American,  I salute  you  as  our 
future  leaders.  By  your  willingness 
to  give  of  yourselves,  you  have 
shown  that  you  are  worthy  to  play 
a useful  and  influential  part  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation.”  EZ3 
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The  World 


Every  American  soldier  has  his 
own  version  of  “God’s  country.” 
Usually,  it’s  his  hometown,  or  wher- 
ever loved  ones  happen  to  wait. 
Then  there’s  The  World,  which — 
to  soldiers  overseas,  particularly 
Vietnam — is  the  USA.  And  for  the 
half-million  a year  entering  and  de- 
parting through  Oakland  Army 
Base,  their  first  and  last  look  at 
The  World  is  San  Francisco  . . . 

Photos  by  SSG  Duke  Richard 
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"Code  Seven" 


Fire-Fighters 
to  the  Rescue 


"Ep  ven  as  “Code  Seven”  is  sounding,  the  seven  fire- 
fighters  are  on  the  way,  sirens  screaming,  red 
lights  flashing  on  the  efficiently-equipped  trucks.  Highly 
trained,  professionals  all,  they  are  on  24-hour-a-day 
duty  at  Davison  Army  Airfield,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
where  flights  average  more  than  8,000  a month.  They 
get  underway  even  before  Code  Seven  completely 
sounds,  because  they  have  a lookout  constantly  out- 
side the  station  house,  scanning  the  runways. 

When  they  respond  in  case  of  an  accident  on  the 
airfield  or  even  nearby,  a helicopter  stands  ready  to 
carry  to  the  scene  a flight  surgeon,  crash  kit, 
extinguishers,  more  fire-fighters  and  Military  Police. 
If  the  air  crash  occurs  near  an  access  road,  a truck 
also  is  dispatched. 

Although  they  are  primarily  crash  rescue-oriented, 
the  fire-fighters  constantly  on  duty  are  trained  to  com- 
bat structural  fires  as  well.  They  are  trained  on 
characteristics  and  nomenclature  of  all  aircraft.  They 
know  the  location  of  fuel  lines,  batteries,  electrical 
connections  and  exits.  They  stand  by  at  arrivals  and 
takeoffs  of  medical  evacuation  aircraft,  and  they  are 
on  hand  during  refueling.  In  addition,  they  are 
responsible  for  inspecting  buildings,  checking  on  fire 
extinguishers,  and  for  the  general  fire  safety  of  the 
airfield.  They  also  respond  to  emergencies  within  a 
15 -mile  radius  of  the  post,  working  closely  with  fire 
departments  of  nearby  Fairfax  County. 

When  the  crew  isn’t  attending  to  one  or  another  of 
its  multiple  duties,  members  are  training  at  a site  near 
the  station.  In  one  exercise,  three-man  teams  practice 
fighting  their  way  through  a burning  pool  of  aviation 
fuel  and  oil  to  rescue  a dummy  from  an  old  fuselage. 

Every  crash  situation  is  a little  different,  explains 
David  M.  Burrier,  veteran  chief  of  the  Fort  Belvoir 
Fire  Department.  “We  want  to  rescue  people  first,  then 
put  out  the  fire.  Right  now,  our  crews  are  getting  the 
dummy  out  in  17  seconds.  That  makes  all  the  difference 
between  being  just  a fireman  and  a fire- fighter.”  EZ3 


STAFF  SERGEANT  WALT  M.  REYNOLDS  is  assigned  to  Headquarters, 
United  States  Army  Engineer  Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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SSG  Walt  M.  Reynolds 
Photos  by  PFC  Foster  Glass 


‘‘We  want  to  rescue  people  first,  then  put  out  the  fire. 
Right  now,  our  crews  are  getting  the  dummy  out  in  17 
seconds.  That  makes  all  the  difference  between  being  just 
a fireman  and  a fire-fighter.” 
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S weat  glazes  the  forehead  of 
Specialist  4 Roland  “Jim”  Jemer- 
son,  a combat  medical  aidman,  and 
becomes  caked  with  the  dust  being 
churned  up  by  the  resupply  convoy 
nearing  Landing  Zone  Bobbie. 

The  top  of  the  track  is  like  fire 
to  his  touch.  Today,  his  unit, — 
Company  B,  2d  Battalion  (Mech), 
8th  Infantry,  4th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion— is  carting  extra  supplies  to 
Bobbie,  so  he  rides  atop  the  “two- 
four  box.”  Whenever  his  box  draws 
“drag”  or  rear  security  element  for 
the  resupply  convoy,  the  swirling 
dust  becomes  blinding,  choking  . . . 

Suddenly,  the  convoy  grinds  to 
a halt.  The  lead  vehicle  has  just 
been  struck  from  the  left  by  a B40 
rocket.  The  other  armored  person- 
nel carriers  in  the  convoy  move  to 
the  berms;  their  caliber  50s  rip 
into  the  flanking  woodlines. 

Jemerson  hears  First  Sergeant 
Odd  O.  Pedersen  radio  the  drag 
element  to  move  up  to  lend  fire 
support  to  the  disabled  APC  near 
the  front  of  the  column. 

Then  he  sees  the  driver  fall. 
He  grabs  his  aid  bag  and  vaults 
over  the  cargo  hatch.  Enemy  small 
arms  fire  chips  away  at  the  side 
and  front  of  the  two-four  track. 
He  treats  the  driver’s  wounds  and 
then  pulls  him  down  into  the 
crowded  cargo  hatch. 

Meanwhile,  Specialist  4 Kenneth 
Lester  takes  over  as  driver.  He 
whips  the  armored  personnel  car- 
rier around  so  that  the  crew  can 
direct  its  firepower  against  the  at- 
tackers. Pedersen’s  voice  comes 
over  the  radio  again,  telling  them  to 
move  a bit  closer. 

How  It  Was.  “We  kept  moving 
up,  weaving  in  and  out  of  the 
stalled  deuce-and-a-halfs,  when  I 
noticed  that  another  box  had  been 
hit,”  Jemerson  later  recalled.  “I 
jumped  off  the  two-four  track  and 
headed  for  it.  Inside  there  were 
two  men  injured,  one  very  seriously. 


CAPTAIN  DAVID  R.  FABIAN  is  Deputy  Informa- 
tion Officer,  4th  Infontry  Division. 


I dragged  them  out  alongside  their 
track,  and  quickly  dressed  their 
wounds  as  best  I could.” 

“I  saw  two  rounds  just  miss  Doc 
Jemerson’s  leg  by  fractions  of  an 
inch  as  he  treated  the  wounded 
men,”  Sergeant  William  W.  Rabun, 
Jr.,  recalls.  “But  he  kept  right  on 
giving  aid.” 

After  the  men’s  wounds  are 
dressed,  Jemerson  drags  them  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and 
instructs  them  to  return  fire  as  well 
as  they  are  able.  He  covers  one 
of  the  wounded  with  his  shirt.  Then, 
ignoring  the  withering  fire  that  kicks 
up  dust  around  him,  he  scoops  up 
his  aid  bag  and  runs  over  an  open 
stretch  of  road  to  the  next  dis- 
abled vehicle. 

As  Jemerson  approaches,  the 
track  is  raked  by  intense  automatic 
weapons  fire  which  wounds  four 
crew  members.  .Seconds  later,  an- 
other B40  strikes  and  sets  the 
track  afire.  Two  of  the  wounded  are 
caught  in  the  open  in  front  of  the 
vehicle.  The  medic  inches  his  way 
forward  under  fire  and  drags  the 
two  men  to  the  rear  of  their  vehicle. 
Others  go  to  work  freeing  the  men 
from  the  burning  vehicle.  The  APC 
is  packed  with  artillery  rounds  which 
could  explode  from  intense  heat  at 
any  moment. 

After  moving  the  four  men  to 
safety  across  the  road,  Jemerson 
gives  them  first  aid  while  three  com- 
rades return  the  enemy’s  fire. 

The  burning  track  explodes  min- 
utes later,  spewing  fragments  of 
armor  plating  over  the  roadway. 

“After  that  explosion,  contact 
became  sporadic,”  Jemerson  later 
recalled.  “We  had  been  fighting 
for  over  an  hour.  A Fourth  Avia- 
tion gunship,  Blackjack  400,  had 
been  overhead  about  20  minutes 
after  the  fight  broke  loose,  but  the 
pilot  couldn’t  pick  up  the  wounded 
because  of  the  intense  fire. 

“ ‘Top’  Pedersen,  a really  brave 
guy,  knew  it  wouldn’t  be  safe  to 
put  down  on  the  road,  so  he  waved 
the  pilot  off  a couple  of  times.  When 


things  eased  up  after  the  explosion, 
though,  the  chopper  pilot  set 
down.” 

Pedersen,  already  wounded  twice 
during  the  battle,  still  continued  to 
direct  friendly  fire.  As  the  wounded 
were  being  loaded  onto  the  air- 
craft, the  enemy  opened  up  again 
with  small  arms  fire.  Pedersen  was 
hit  in  the  leg,  so  when  the  chopper 
began  to  lift  off,  he  jumped  aboard. 

The  chopper  is  only  about  10 
feet  airborne  when  a B40  slams 
into  it  and  sends  it  down.  Pedersen 
jumps  clear  and  then  he,  Jemerson 
and  others  run  to  the  burning  air- 
craft to  help  free  the  crew  and 
one  of  the  wounded  litter  patients. 
Seconds  later  the  ship  explodes. 

The  battle  had  lasted  almost  90 
minutes.  However,  the  enemy  had 
been  denied  a victory;  they  had 
not  been  able  to  overrun  the  con- 
voy. The  convoy  escort  from  Char- 
lie Company,  2d  Battalion  (Mech), 
8th  Infantry,  withstood  the  attack 
and  drove  the  Viet  Cong  back 
into  the  woodjine. 

Although  contact  was  broken  by 
3:30  p.m.  Jemerson’s  job  was  not 
finished.  He  returned  to  tend  the 
wounded.  It  wasn’t  until  that  even- 
ing that  he  got  to  LZ  Bobbie. 

Epilogue.  First  Sergeant  Odd  O. 
Pedersen  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star.  And  General  Creighton  W. 
Abrams,  commanding  general  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam,  presented  a Silver  Star  to 
Specialist  4 Roland  Jemerson,  the 
heroic  aid  man  credited  with  per- 
sonally saving  the  lives  of  12  fel- 
low soldiers  in  combat  near  Plei 
Mrong.  EZ3 
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From  the 
Ashes  of 
Their  Campfires 

hey  were  the  last  of  their  kind. 
They  roamed  the  prairies  freely, 
killing  the  buffalo  and  chasing  the 
wind  on  their  decorated  war  ponies. 

They  saw  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  and  fought  him,  and  lost. 
Their  children,  in  the  space  of  only 
one  generation,  bridged  the  gap  and 
learned  to  walk  the  white  man’s 
road.  Their  way  of  life  is  gone. 

Over  800  are  buried  at  Fort  Sill 
— Kiowas,  Comanches,  Arapahoes 
and  Apaches.  The  braves  no  longer 
hear  the  hoofbeats  of  charging 
cavalrymen,  or  the  whoops  of  their 
women  after  successful  raids,  or 
see  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  that 
shook  the  ground  and  filled  the  air 
with  dust  and  thunder. 

The  strong  prairie  winds,  how- 


ever, continue  to  blow,  and  the 
Wichita  Mountains  are  still  there. 

The  old  warriors  are  buried  in  six 
cemeteries  at  this  100-year-old  cav- 
alry outpost  that  has  grown  into  the 
U.S.  Army’s  training  ground  for 
Field  Artillerymen.  Some  325 
Apaches  are  buried  in  three  ceme- 
teries on  the  post’s  East  Range,  250 
Comanches  in  the  Otipoby  Co- 
manche Cemetery,  also  on  the  East 
Range;  another  200,  primarily  Co- 
manches, in  a former  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  burial  ground  at 
the  present  post  airfield;  and  ap- 
proximately 50  chiefs  and  scouts  of 
the  Southern  Plains  Tribes  are  in- 
terred in  the  Post  Cemetery. 

The  high  ground  in  the  Post 
Cemetery,  called  the  Chief’s  Knoll, 


is  also  known  as  the  “Indian  Arling- 
ton.” Here  lies  Satank,  or  Sitting 
Bear,  the  fierce  old  Kiowa  war 
chief  who  so  grieved  over  the  death 
of  a son  killed  during  a raid  that 
he  carried  his  bones  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  building  a tepee 
and  leaving  food  for  them  at  night. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
leader  of  the  famed  Ko-eet-senko  or 
“Ten  Bravest”  Society. 

Here  also  is  buried  one  of  the 
most  famed  of  all  Indian  warriors, 
Geronimo.  Once  the  most  dreaded 
of  the  fierce  Apaches,  after  his  cap- 
ture he  was  allowed  the  run  of  Fort 
Sill  and  was  given  leave  to  appear 
in  fairs  and  exhibits.  His  grave  is 
marked  by  an  impressive  rock  mon- 
ument on  the  East  Range. 
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Kosciuszko’s 

Garden 


little-known  historic  landmark 
at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  New  York, 
is  the  garden  built  by  Colonel  (later 
Brigadier  General)  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  in  1778  to  1780  as  engineer 
in  charge  of  constructing  the  forti- 
fication there. 

The  Polish  patriot  and  military 
engineer  found  a spring  bubbling 
on  a ledge  part  way  down  a sheer 
rock  cliff  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River.  He  built  a small  fountain  out 
of  the  spring  “with  spouting  jets 
and  cascades.”  He  also  planted  a 
garden  on  the  terrace  and  con- 
structed stone  steps  leading  up  from 
the  garden  to  the  Plain  or  level  of 
the  present  parade  ground.  The 
garden  is  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  famous  Flirtation  Walk. 

The  garden  became  Kosciuszko’s 
favorite  retreat  from  the  cares  and 
toil  of  building  a fortress  out  of  the 
virgin  woods  and  hills.  One  writer 
has  said  that  it  was  a place  where 
Kosciuszko,  with  Poland’s  suffer- 
ings rankling  in  his  mind,  “dreamed 
of  his  beloved  and  distant  land.” 
The  garden  is  unique  as  a place 
which  may  be  used  today,  as  it  was 
by  Kosciuszko  almost  two  hundred 
years  ago,  for  meditation,  repose 
and  retreat. — Major  General  Charles 
G.  Stevenson,  USA-Retired. 


Last  Horse 


**  fter  hitting  the  weapons  pla- 
toon, we  continued  on  the  charge, 
catching  six  men  in  the  open.  Had 
we  had  sabers,  those  six  men 
wouldn’t  have  had  their  heads  after 
we  passed  over  them.  . . . The  next 
morning  the  Horse  Platoon  . . . 
headed  west  seeking  the  enemy,  our 
mission  being  harassment.” 

It’s  not  a dispatch  from  the  Civil 
War,  but  rather  an  anecdote  re- 
called from  recent  war  games  at 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  in  which  the 
mounted  horse  platoon  of  the  4th 
Squadron,  12th  Cavalry  Regiment 
participated. 

The  horse  platoon,  or  mounted 
color  guard  and  horse  platoon  as 
it  was  formerly  known,  is  the  last 
remaining  practicing  horse  cavalry 
unit  in  the  Army. 

Twenty-one  volunteers  from  the 
unit  acted  as  civilian  aggressors  in 
a recent  exercise.  In  a series  of 
actions,  the  unit  chalked  up  these 
successes:  placed  simulated  dyna- 
mite charges  among  helicopters  and 


Cavalrymen 


escaped  into  the  woods;  charged  an 
infantry  platoon  and  tossed  simu- 
lated dynamite  charges  into  them, 
escaping  again  without  a shot  fired; 
ran  down  a weapons  platoon  and 
destroyed  a truck  carrying  three 
mortars — all  in  all,  a rather  suc- 
cessful record. 

Aside  from  playing  the  part  of 
aggressors,  the  horse  cavalrymen 
have  played  one-night  stands  at 
western  events,  including  the  Colo- 
rado State  Fair. 

Each  member  of  the  unit  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  three-and-one-half 
hours  of  grooming  required  by 
his  personally  assigned  mount.  Each 
man  also  maintains  the  tack  and 
costumes. 

Because  of  transfers  and  termina- 
tions, there  is  a constant  turnover 
of  personnel,  but  the  unit  always 
manages  to  find  enough  riders  to 
keep  operating  and  to  bring  a bit 
of  the  past  into  today’s  mechanized 
Army.  KZ3 
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Cartoons 
Lighten 
the  Load 

Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


HaPPiness  is  many  things.  To  the  soldier,  it’s  a hot 
meal  when  you’re  hungry,  a letter  from  home  when 
you’re  lonely,  a soft  bunk  when  you’re  tired.  Happiness 
is  also  something  that  makes  you  laugh  when  you  feel 
there’s  nothing  to  laugh  about. 

During  World  War  II  and  Korea,  it  was  the  war 
cartoonists  who  supplied  the  laughs.  Dads  of  the  boys, 
who  are  men  now  in  another  war,  can  still  remember 
“Up  Front”  with  grimy,  bedraggled  “Willie  and  Joe,” 
and  “Sad  Sack,”  “Private  Breger,”  “Male  Call.”  Even 
some  moms  will  remember  “Winnie  the  Wac,”  who 
made  light  of  some  of  their  darker  moments.  These 
and  other  cartoons  made  our  men  laugh  over  the  pages 
of  Yank,  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  many  other  publica- 
tions from  Greenland  to  Australia,  Berlin  to  Tokyo. 

Today,  for  troops  wading  through  the  rice  paddies 
of  Vietnam,  the  tradition  is  carried  on  by  cartoonists 
like  Sergeant  First  Class  Bill  Dolan,  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  “Troop  Topics,”  “Graph  Clip,”  Army 
posters,  and  the  feature  “Up  Country”  disseminated 
by  Army  News  Features. 

His  characters,  “Private  Muldoon  and  Top,”  depict 
various  situations,  amusing  and  otherwise,  in  which 
troops  find  themselves.  Most  of  the  situations  drawn 
in  Dolan’s  “Up  Country”  series  are  based  upon  some 
real  incident  he  has  encountered  during  his  four 
previous  field  trips  to  that  Southeast  Asia  nation.  What 
the  Chicago  native  sees  there  was  just  as  familiar  to 
Bill  Mauldin  in  his  day.  Mauldin  used  Willie  and  Joe 
in  his  cartoons  because  “riflemen  like  them  are  the 
basic  guys  and  the  most  important  guys  in  a war.” 

Approval  of  the  people  used  as  subjects  in  his  work 


has  always  meant  much  to  the  war  cartoonist.  Bill  Dolan 
regards  the  following  incident  in  Vietnam  as  meaning 
more  to  him  than  being  named  the  “most  talented 
cartoonist  in  the  Armed  Forces”  by  the  National  Car- 
toonist Society. 

“After  hopping  a helicopter,  I was  soon  in  the  field 
with  the  196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  It  was  a par- 
ticularly soggy  day  when  I pulled  up  to  a fairly  dry 
foxhole,  laid  my  rifle  down,  took  up  pencil  and  com- 
menced to  draw.  As  I was  sketching,  a hard-bitten  old 
infantry  sergeant  came  up  and  quietly  looked  over  my 
shoulder  until  I looked  up  at  him. 

“ ‘Pretty  good,’  he  muttered,  ‘but  I don’t  think  you 
can  quite  measure  up  to  this  fellow.’ 

“With  that,  he  pulled  out  his  wallet  and  carefully 
unfolded  a tattered  piece  of  paper.  It  was  a dog-eared 
copy  of  a cartoon  I had  done  for  ‘Up  Country.’ 

“Suddenly  the  rain  didn’t  feel  as  cold  nor  the  mud 
quite  so  sticky.” 

Cartoons  are  used  not  only  as  the  medium  for  por- 
traying all  types  of  humor  but  also  serious  subjects. 
They  promote  a unit’s  mission,  sell  worthwhile  ideas 
and  help  establish  esprit  de  corps.  Soldiers  can  see 
themselves  in  cartoons  and  react  with  good  humor. 

Bill  Mauldin  was  once  asked  during  World  War  II 
if  he  had  a “postwar  plan”  for  Willie  and  Joe.  Replied 
the  famous  cartoonist,  “I  do.  Because  Joe  and  Willie 
are  very  tired  of  the  war  they  have  been  fighting  for 
almost  two  years,  I hope  to  take  them  home  when  it 
is  over.” 

Bill  Dolan  would  probably  echo  those  same  senti- 
ments. 
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Cartoons  Mirror  Reality 


The  fact  that  the  soldier’s  elemental  problems  haven’t 
changed  much  in  25  years  is  evident  in  the  situations 
sketched  by  combat  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  in  World 
War  II,  compared  with  recent  photographs  taken  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


kM. 
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CARTOONIST 
DRAWS  -rue 
LINE/.. 


War  is  nothing  new  to  him.  He  joined  the  Marines  in 
1944  and  served  two  separate  tours  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  After  civilian  life,  he  joined 
the  Army  in  1959  and  served  with  various  units,  includ- 
ing a three-year  tour  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 

Today,  as  illustrator  and  cartoonist  with  U.S.  Army 
Element,  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam,  he 
may  drop  in  on  any  unit  and  follow  it  over  the  Viet- 
namese countryside  until  he  completes  his  sketches. 
Usually,  the  unit  is  oblivious  to  his  presence  unjess 
there  is  a firefight,  and  then  he  becomes  just  one  more 
rifleman.  He's  Sergeant  First  Class  Bill  Dolan,  Army 
combat  artist,  creator  of  Muldoon  and  Top  in  the 
widely  distributed  “Up  Country”  feature.  He’s  the  latest 
in  the  long  line  of  cartoonists  and  caricaturists  who 
have  portrayed  Army  life  with  the  wit,  muted  irony  and 
humor  that  help  lighten  the  soldier’s  load.  EI3 


..NOT  ^ADCUlEf RuT  PO  Mfl 
A FAVOR  C PONT  Tet-L  ME  WHAT 
IN  IT  ■'( 


DON'T  LET  HIM  ^OTHeR  YA  ToP/1  _7W£ 
REALLY  PAN&EROUS  SNAKE  OVER  HERE 
IE  A LITTLE  bitty  JOB  ABOUT  THIS  LON&/ 


You  AMpYoill?  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
IMPIM1PUAL  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ll 
PROCESS"  //_.<&£//  -- 


1 7 BEST  SCOUT  PO&  IN  THE  ARMY/ HE 
AIN'T  SNIFFED  OUT  NO  V.C,  YET 
BUT  HE'S  BITTEN  THE  TOP  THREE 
Times  a 
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Hey  mulpoon/  PIP  You  know  THAT  The 
NEW  REP  CROSS  gal  has  a black  belt 

FOR  JUPO? 


WELL  Sir..  I FIGGEREPTHE  BEST  UMY 
To  CATCH  THE  &uy  LOOT  U)A S STEALIN' 
Our  beer  iooulp  be  to  set  up  a 
booby  Trap/ 


m.m  J-  A "HAWK  OR  APOVE  X PUNNO  / 
...  AFTER  LAST  Nl&HTS  MORTAR  ATTACK 
X THINK  WHAT  1 AM  IS  A "CHICK&N"/ 
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Plaster  Cast  Makers 

Perhaps  the  only  place  in  the 
Army  where  you  can  get  plastered 
on  duty  and  not  get  in  trouble  is 
the  Cast  Section  at  Irwin  Army 
Hospital,  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

Working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  the 
cast  technicians  create  an  average  of 
150  to  160  casts  each  week  for 
patients  with  broken  arms,  legs, 
wrists,  ankles,  or  ribs. 

Out  of  the  more  than  400  pa- 
tients at  the  hospital,  approximately 
275  have  orthopedic  problems. 
Many  of  the  men  have  broken  bones 
from  wounds  sustained  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  five  basic  types  of 
casts,  the  short  and  long  arm  casts, 
the  long  leg  cast,  short  leg  cast,  and 
the  body  cast.  Long  casts  are  used 
• for  fractures  of  the  knee  or  elbow 
or  above. 

Casts  for  patients  who  require 
surgery  are  applied  in  the  operating 
room.  However,  many  fractures  are 
set  without  surgery  in  a specially 
equipped  Cast  Room. 

The  training  of  a cast  technician 
begins  with  10  weeks  of  medical 
training  at  the  Medical  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
and  continues  with  15  weeks  of  on- 
the-job  orthopedic  training  at  one 
of  the  Army’s  general  hospitals. 

Besides  applying  casts,  the  tech- 
nicians assist  orthopedic  surgeons  in 
setting  fractures  and  removing  su- 
tures and  dressings,  and  they  are 
responsible  for  setting  up  traction 
equipment  for  patients. 
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Drive-In  Self-Service 

You  are  assured  of  service  with 
a smile  at  one  of  Vietnam’s  combat 
gas  stations — that  is,  if  you  are  in  a 
mood  to  provide  cheerful,  smiling 
self-service.  The  506th  Supply  and 
Service  Company’s  POL  (petro- 
leum, oils  and  lubricants)  point 
serves  everything  from  tanks  to 
jeeps.  It  features  a one-stop  service 
that  enables  the  driver  to  fill  the 
tank  and  never  leave  the  vehicle  in 
the  process.  The  pumps  are  posi- 
tioned so  that  the  hoses  are  within 
reach  of  the  drivers. 

The  506th  serves  1,800  vehicles 
a day  and  dispenses  about  508,000 
gallons  a month— enough  for  about 
20,800  tanks  of  gas. 

Only  five  men  run  the  huge  in- 
stallation. One,  stationed  at  the  front 
gate,  greets  every  customer,  and 
cautions  each  on  the  two  main  rules 
of  the  yard — no  smoking  and  a 
five-mile-an-hour  speed  limit. 

Only  fuel,  lubricants  and  cool- 
ants are  dispensed;  vehicle  mainte- 
nance is  handled  by  the  drivers  in 
their  respective  motor  pools. 

The  station  is  open  24  hours  a 
day.  Although  the  proverbial  tiger 
may  not  be  in  the  tank,  drivers  in 
Vietnam  keep  their  eyes  peeled — 
he  may  be  lurking  around  the 
corner. 


It  takes  all  kinds  of  individuals  to 
make  a modern  army,  and  it  takes 
a diversity  of  special-purpose  units 
to  maintain  and  support  an  effective 
fighting  machine.  Following  are 
some  of  the  unusual,  unsung  sup- 
port units  that  contribute  to  the 
U.S.  Army’s  versatility. 


It’s  a LARC 


Sixteen  LARCs  now  in  Vietnam 
have  been  organized  into  a pro- 
visional LARC  Company,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Making  up  a unit  of  the  1st  Logis- 
tical Command’s  Qui  Nhon  Support 
Command,  the  LARCs  were  first 
used  to  ferry  Marines  ashore  at 
Qui  Nhon  in  1965.  Manned  by 
“Barc-aneers,”  the  LARCs  (also 
called  BARCs  in  Vietnam)  have 
participated  in  many  combat  sweeps. 
Among  other  jobs,  they  have  been 
used  to  transport  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees to  areas  remote  from  Viet  Cong 
harassment.  Recently  they  trans- 
ported Republic  of  Korea  “Tiger” 
division  troops  to  a secure  beach 
for  some  well-deserved  rest. 

Today,  whenever  supplies  must 
be  transported  from  ship  to  shore 
in  a hurry,  the  LARC  crews  are 
back  in  business. 
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The  information  center  set  up 
within  the  2d  Logistical  Command’s 
Directorate  for  Transportation  Op- 
erations on  Okinawa  keeps  its  finger 
figuratively  on  the  pulse  of  the  busy 
Naha  Military  Port.  Its  job:  keep- 
ing track  of  a bewildering  range  of 
activities  connected  with  moving 
cargo  rapidly  from  one  destination 
to  the  next.  Civilian  trucks  come 
and  go,  forklifts  shuttle  about  on 
the  piers,  in  dockyards  and  ware- 
houses. Ships  from  all  over  the 
world  tie  up  at  berths  as  stevedores 
load  or  unload  goods. 

The  information  center  provides 
an  overall,  up-to-the-minute  picture 
of  port  operations  by  maintaining 
status  charts  on  terminal  operations 
! and  cargo  movements.  Charts  and 
I graphs  are  updated  with  new  figures 
every  two  hours  during  the  work- 
day. Cargo  checkers  telephone  the 
latest  figures  on  the  number  of 
measurement  tons  moved,  what 
types  of  cargo  have  been  loaded  or 
1 unloaded  at  each  checkpoint. 

Cumulative  tonnage  totals  are  en- 
i tered  on  master  cargo  movement 
charts  maintained  by  the  center  to 
indicate  how  quickly  and  efficiently 
the  directorate  is  carrying  out  its 
mission. 
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Denture  Designers 

“Open  wide,  please”  is  becoming 
a familiar  refrain  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Regional  Dental  Activity  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.  The  activity  is 
rapidly  becoming  leader  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dentures  for  servicemen 
worldwide. 

During  an  average  month  the 
unit  manufactures  about  1,200  den- 
tures, both  fixed  and  removable,  for 
personnel  of  all  of  the  military 
services,  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  personnel  in  the 
Third  Army  area. 

The  lab,  one  of  five  Army  dental 
units  manufacturing  dentures  in  this 
country,  receives  many  overflow 
orders.  Its  work  takes  on  an  assem- 
bly line  look  with  more  than  60 
skilled  military  and  civilian  tech- 
nicians taking  part. 

Enlisted  personnel  attend  a 16- 
week  course  in  basic  dental  labora- 
tory technology  at  the  Army  Medical 
Field  Service  School,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.,  where  they  learn 
fundamentals  of  denture  construc- 
tion. After  at  least  a year  of  on-the- 
job  training,  technicians  may  attend 
a 10-week  advanced  course  in  either 
removable  or  fixed  dentures. 

Because  of  professional  skills  now 
available,  even  the  most  humble 
private  is  assured  of  a better  set  of 
dentures  than  the  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Army  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  George  Washing- 
ton’s dentures  were  not  only 
ill-fitting;  they  were  made  of  wood. 


Big  Smoke 

On  the  command,  “Make  smoke,” 
men  of  the  2d  Chemical  Battalion 
(Smoke  Generator)  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  start  the  mechanical  smoke 
generators.  A 55-gallon  drum  holds 
“fog  oil,”a  petroleum  product  some- 
what thinner  than  automobile  oil. 
One  drum  lasts  approximately  an 
hour.  The  oil  is  heated  in  the  gen- 
erator and  aerosolized  by  a jet-type 
engine.  The  oil  itself  never  burns 
but  is  formed  into  tiny  droplets, 
which  are  forced  out  of  the  genera- 
tor nozzle,  making  a cloud  of  thick 
white  smoke. 

The  2d  Chemical  Battalion  has 
participated  in  World  Wars  I and 
II  and  the  Korean  War,  earning  21 
battle  credits  and  four  unit  citations. 
Oldest  and  last  remaining  chemical 
battalion  in  the  Army,  its  mission 
is  to  provide  command  or  opera- 
tional control  of  from  two  to  eight 
chemical  smoke  companies.  These 
companies  use  smoke  for  conceal- 
ment of  troops,  equipment  or  in- 
stallations; they  also  mix  flame 
fuel  when  not  engaged  in  their  pri- 
mary mission. 

Men  of  the  2d  receive  realistic 
training  at  a “Vietnam  Village” 
located  at  the  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
Center  and  School  at  Fort  McClellan. 
Upon  graduation,  they  are  ready  to 
live  up  to  the  motto  on  their  unit 
crest:  “Elementis  Regamus  Pro- 

Ilium”  or  “Let  us  rule  the  battle  by 
means  of  the  elements.”  E3Z3 


CAPABILITIES  UNLIMITED 


o perating  from  its  headquarters  in  Naha  Military 
Port  on  Okinawa,  to  field  offices  in  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan  and  Singapore,  the  2d  Logistical  Command’s 
Directorate  of  Marine  Maintenance  overhauls  United 
States  Army  marine  craft  operating  in  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land and  Okinawa. 

At  Naha  Port,  a marine  railway,  with  a capacity  of 
up  to  1,000  tons,  handles  everything  in  the  Army 
inventory  except  floating  cranes  and  tanker-class  vessels. 


A machine  shop  fabricates  vessel  repair  parts  and 
small  components. 

These  facilities  maintain  the  USARY1S  fleet  of  27 
vessels  and  tugs  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Here,  too, 
fuel  barges  are  overhauled  and  emergency  support  is 
provided  to  other  services  through  inter-service  support 
agreements. 

Procedures.  A team  of  marine  surveyors  inspects 
the  vessel  in-country  to  determine  what  hull,  machinery, 
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Once  ruined  in  a typhoon,  huge 
barge  derrick  has  been  restored  to 
operations.  Left  below,  worker 
checks  precision  of  a crankshaft 
while,  below,  others  prepare  huge 
pistons  for  use  in  landing  craft. 


electrical  and  electronic  repairs  are  needed.  The  vessel 
is  dispatched  to  a predesignated  field  activity,  where 
a contract  is  awarded  to  a shipyard  with  appropriate 
facilities. 

While  the  vessel  is  being  overhauled,  a marine  sur- 
veyor or  inspector  oversees  the  work.  Upon  completion, 
a dock  and  sea  trial  of  the  Army  vessel  is  conducted. 
Then  the  vessel  is  returned  by  either  tow  or  lift  to  its 
in-country  base.  d] 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


SINGLE  SYSTEM  Dual  promotion  system  for  EM  eliminated  December  1. 

Under  new  single  system  no  reference  will  be  made  to 
either  temporary  or  permanent  rank.  Change,  taken  to 
streamline  enlisted  advancement  procedures  and  eliminate 
need  for  dual  records  for  temporary  and  permanent  promo- 
tions, will  not  really  affect  individuals.  Heretofore, 
the  meaningful  promotion  was  the  temporary  one,  which 
gave  increased  pay,  responsibilities  and  prestige,  while 
permanent  promotions  were  essentially  administrative  up- 
gradings. Elimination  of  dual  system  will  not  remove 
promotion  benefits  for  soldiers  under  either  the  previous 
temporary  or  permanent  systems.  Example:  one-grade  pro- 
motions up  to  E7  upon  completion  of  28  years'  service 
will  still  be  in  effect,  as  will  be  requirement  for 
board  action  to  reduce  an  E5  or  above  for  inefficiency. 

MAIL  Social  Security  Account  Number  (SSAN)  must  go  on  return 

address  of  letters  mailed  by  soldiers.  Emphasizing  im- 
portance of  including  SSAN,  DA  has  instructed  unit  mail 
clerks  to  make  sure  number  is  on  return  address  and  to 
return  letter  to  sender  if  it  is  not.  In  addition,  social 
security  number  should  be  used  on  address  to  which  mail 
is  sent  if  letter  is  going  to  military  personnel,  partic- 
ularly in  cases  of  overseas  mail. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS  Any  soldier  who  believes  there  might  be  a conflict  be- 
tween his  investments  or  private  business  interests  and 
his  duty  to  the  government  should  bring  the  questions  to 
his  commander's  attention.  Commander  can  then  seek  ad- 
vice from  his  staff  judge  advocate.  For  most  soldiers, 
the  Army  has  no  restrictions  on  how  they  spend  their 
money.  The  majority  may  invest  in  stock  market,  own 
private  businesses,  participate  in  fund-raising  campaigns 
of  non-profit  welfare  organizations.  For  some  soldiers, 
when  any  of  these  activities  relate  to  their  obligations 
to  the  government,  certain  limitations  are  prescribed 
prohibiting  any  conduct  or  financial  interest  which  would 
place  the  serviceman's  interest  in  conflict  with  those 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  particularly  so  when  re- 
lated to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  servicemen. 

TIPS  Help  is  on  the  way  for  Army  personnel  specialists.  TIPS, 

The  Army  Personnel  Magazine,  will  provide  guidance  to 
personnel  specialists  on  complex  policies  and  programs. 

The  new  official  quarterly  publication  is  due  out  to  the 
field  in  March.  Suggestions,  tips,  problems/solutions 
may  be  sent  to:  Editor,  TIPS,  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Infor- 
mation Activity,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana  46216. 

TEST  PILOTS  Experimental  test  pilot  training  is  open  to  Army  appli- 

cants, warrant  officers  through  majors.  Ten-month  course 
includes  intensive  classroom  and  flight  training,  with 
jet  transition  work.  Graduates  can  expect  assignment  as 
engineering  (research)  test  pilots  at  U.S.  Army  Test 
Activity,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  DA  Circular 
350-77  has  details. 
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CAMPUS  NOTES 


HALL  OF  FAME 


SCENT  APPEAL 


KIOWA  TEAM 


FAST  CHARGE 


□ Cost  of  up  to  two  years'  schooling  for  officers  to 
complete  bachelor's  degree  will  be  paid  by  Army,  beginning 
spring  1970  semester.  Added  Army  support  for  Officer  Un- 
dergraduate Degree  Program  covers  tuition,  required  fees, 
plus  up  to  $100  for  textbooks  and  expendable  supplies. 
Participants  in  program  now  receive  normal  pay  and  al- 
lowances and  generally  GI  Bill  help.  New  plan  still  of- 
fers pay  and  allowances,  but  officers  must  drop  GI  Bill 
support  to  qualify  for  Army  aid.  Eligible  are  RA  or 
voluntary  indefinite  officers  with  two  to  seven  years ' ac- 
tive commissioned  service;  they  may  request  consideration 
by  writing  their  branch. 

□ Under  "Bootstrap"  program,  officers  in  process  of 
finishing  master's  or  doctor's  degrees  will  be  authorized 
as  much  as  full  calendar  year  of  resident  study  at  the 
college  or  university  of  their  choice.  Previous  limit 
was  one  semester,  or  two  quarters,  plus  summer  session. 
Participants  get  full  pay  and  allowances,  but  carry  own 
schooling  costs.  Those  with  two  years'  active  service 
eligible  for  GI  Bill.  See  Revised  AR  621-5. 

Officers  and  EM  who  made  significant  contribution  to  Army 
achievement  and  tradition  could  be  selected  for  new  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Criteria:  selected  soldiers 
must  have  served  at  fort  during  their  careers,  with  five 
years  elapsed  since  death  or  retirement.  Selections  will 
be  from  four  periods:  pre-Civil  War,  Civil  War  to  WWI , 

WWI  and  WWI I,  post-WWII. 

Psychological  operations  soldiers  of  1st  Infantry  Division 
add  new  dimension  to  RVN  Chieu  Hoi  ("Open  Arms")  program. 
Where  indications  are  that  enemy  is  going  hungry,  choppers 
drop  plastic-bag-encased  white  "rally  flags"  soaked  with 
nuoc  mam  (fish  sauce)  in  area  of  probable  food  shortage. 
Fish  sauce  reminds  enemy  of  his  hunger  and  induces  him 
to  rally  to  the  government.  Map  and  instructions  are  en- 
closed, and  flag  can  be  waved  at  overflying  choppers  . 

Rally  flags  without  fish  sauce  are  normally  scattered  by 
patrols  around  areas  of  probable  enemy  movement. 

Twenty-nine-man  New  Equipment  Training  team  sent  to  Viet- 
nam to  introduce  the  OH-58A  "Kiowa,"  Army's  newest  light 
observation  helicopter.  NET  team  gives  ten-day  course, 
with  transitional  flight  training,  to  aviators;  potential 
crew  chiefs  receive  12  days'  instruction  in  airframe  main- 
tenance. Simultaneous  training  is  carried  out  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  and  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  After  transition, 
all  training  will  be  done  stateside. 

Recharging  new  long-life,  high-energy  battery  developed 
by  Army  Electronics  Command  is  as  easy  as  dropping  bread 
into  a toaster,  or  as  simple  as  dropping  flat  zinc-air 
cells  into  slightly  altered  standard  battery  case,  then 
adding  water.  Drop-in  anodes  resemble  five-pack  of  small 
cigars.  Battery  powers  lightweight  combat  equipment, 
such  as  radios,  front-line  radars,  night  vision  devices. 
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Looking  Ahead 
To  February 


Focus  on  Europe  / 

There’s  training,  travel  and  adventure 
in  a USAREUR  tour  of  duty. 


History  in  Bronze  / 

Heroic  sculpture  projects 
Army  history  bigger  than  life. 
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Working  Army  / 

First  U.S.  Army  handles  a wide  range  of 
logistical  and  training  tasks  over  a 
15-state  area. 


Losing  Your 
Hearing?  / 

Army  medical  experts  tell  soldiers 
how  to  avoid  hearing  loss. 
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"Your  position 


is  turned" 

Signals  Reversed 
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RECALL 


Down  the  road  in  the  stifling  heat  of  an  early  July 
day  comes  a team  of  horses  hauling  a wagon  to 
which  is  attached  a balloon  bobbing  through  the 
dust  clouds.  An  Army  major  urges  the  drivers  on. 
Suddenly,  from  afar  comes  the  rattle  of  musketry 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon.  Now  he  urges  the 
drivers  to  a still  faster  pace.  The  balloon  snags  in 
overhanging  branches.  The  major  sends  the  wagon 
with  the  ruined  balloon  back  and  then  spurs  his 
own  horse  on  toward  the  Union  lines  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  battle  along  Bull  Run. 

Major  Albert  James  Myer,  who  had  recently 
perfected  the  method  of  sending  messages  by 
wigwag,  is  on  his  way  to  become  a battlefield  aide. 
His  imaginative  attempt  to  use  a balloon,  which 
he  had  filled  with  gas  from  the  mains  in  Washing- 
ton, typifies  his  entire  career.  Among  his  other 
accomplishments,  he  organized  the  Signal  Corps 
and  became  the  first  head  of  the  Weather  Service. 
But  today,  lacking  equipment  and  with  nobody 
to  receive  his  messages  if  he  could  send  them,  he 
of  necessity  becomes  an  aide  for  McDowell’s  head- 
quarters. He  performs  so  well  that  he  is  cited  for 
bravery  in  the  general’s  report  on  the  battle. 

On  the  opposite  side,  however,  is  an  erstwhile 


student  and  confidential  assistant  of  Major  Myer. 
He  is  one  Lieutenant  Edward  Porter  Alexander, 
late  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  has  been 
well  received  by  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  and  put  in 
charge  of  Confederate  signals.  With  a well-equipped 
and  trained  unit  under  him,  Alexander  observes 
McDowell’s  right  turning  the  Confederate  flank. 
He  wigwags  a signal  to  Brigadier  General  Nathan 
G.  Evans — “Look  out  for  your  left.  Your  position 
is  turned.”  Three  Confederate  brigades,  including 
that  of  Thomas  J.  Jackson  who  earned  the  nick- 
name of  “Stonewall”  then  and  there,  are  rushed 
up.  They  delay  the  Union  advance  until  fresh 
Confederate  troops  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
can  turn  it  into  defeat  and  a rout. 

After  Bull  Run,  Major  Myer  puts  all  his  enor- 
mous energies  and  organizational  abilities  into 
training  signalers  and,  within  a matter  of  months, 
establishes  a line  of  stations  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Potomac  from  Maryland  Heights  at  Harpers 
Ferry  to  Fort  Washington  below  the  Capital.  Then 
the  major  goes  on  to  train  signalmen  for  the  Union 
armies  and  to  establish  firmly  the  foundations  of 
military  communications,  which  have  continually 
expanded  to  the  present.  EZS 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


TAX  TIME  Federal  income  tax  returns  due  April  15  for  1969;  all 

tax-payers  will  file  same  return,  a new  one-page  Form 
1040.  Old  punchcard  1040A,  called  the  "short  form,"  is 
now  out,  because  it  was  found  that  many  low  income  in- 
dividuals did  not  take  advantage  of  deductions  open  to 
them  through  the  use  of  the  long  form.  No  major  changes 
affecting  soldiers  in  particular  were  reported  for  the 
returns  due  in  April.  The  10  percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge, extended  through  December  31,  1969,  still  applies 
for  this  return.  There  are,  however,  some  special  filing 
dates  for  armed  forces  personnel  serving  in  combat  zone: 
Servicemen  in  Vietnam  have  an  automatic  extension; 
their  returns  are  not  due  until  180  days  after  they 
leave  Vietnam  or,  if  hospitalized  outside  the  United 
States  as  a result  of  such  service,  180  days  after 
release  from  hospital,  whichever  is  later. 

For  details  see  Publication  17,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Internal  Revenue  Service:  "Your  Federal  Income  Tax 

1970  Edition  For  Individuals";  "Federal  Income  Tax  In- 
formation for  Army  Forces  Personnel"  NAVSO  P-1983  (12th 
Edition);  or  post  Staff  Judge  Advocate  General's  office. 

PER  DIEM  Maximum  per  diem  paid  military  travelers  in  CONUS  in- 

creased from  $16  to  $25.  In  13  pages  of  Joint  Travel 
Regulation  changes,,  travel  per  diem,  meal  reimbursements 
and  quarters  allowance  were  all  increased.  Receipts  are 
still  required  for  reimbursement.  The  $25  per  diem  al- 
lowed for  TDY  station  is  lowered  to  $11.80  if  government 
quarters  are  available.  Former  rates  were  $16  and  $8. 
Travel  by  common  carrier  is  increased  from  $8  to  $11.80 
per  diem.  For  details  see  Joint  Travel  Regulations. 

BOOKS  Trainees  will  have  easy  access  to  books  of  all  types 

under  new  service  of  Army  Library  Program.  This  spring, 
"mini-libraries"  of  500  paperback  titles  will  be  going 
to  260  BCT  companies  across  CONUS  in  an  effort  to  assure 
that  the  reading  needs  of  troops  not  having  easy  access 
to  regular  library  facilities  are  met.  The  500-title 
libraries  will  be  supplemented  by  two  25-title  book  kits 
each  month.  The  monthly  book  kits  will  also  go  to  other 
BCT  companies,  which  will  get  full  service  if  pilot  pro- 
gram proves  successful.  Books  cover  full  range  of 
literature,  from  science  fiction,  westerns  and  mysteries 
to  Shakespeare,  Mark  Twain,  Billy  Graham's  "World  Aflame," 
Joseph  Heller's  "Catch  22,"  James  Baldwin's  "The  Fire 
Next  Time,"  "The  Guiness  Book  of  World  Records,"  and  more 
for  all  reading  interests. 

BENEFITS  UP  Record  number  of  783,000  veterans,  servicemen,  sons, 

daughters,  wives  and  widows  participating  in  training 
programs  of  all  types,  says  Veterans  Administration  in  a 
year-end  report.  The  increase  is  35  percent  over  last 
year;  the  majority  are  veterans  and  servicemen  training 
under  the  current  GI  bill.  Since  this  third  generation 
GI  bill  went  into  effect  June  1966,  a total  of  1,650,000 
persons  have  trained  under  it. 
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HOUSING 


TRAINING  BASE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


SAVINGS 


Army  has  written  into  a new  regulation  expanded  protec- 
tion for  soldiers  against  racial  discrimination  in  off- 
post  housing.  Following  a DOD  directive  issued  during 
the  fall,  the  Army  regulation  both  formalizes  and  expands 
on  earlier  DA  and  TAG  letters  and  messages.  The  regula- 
tion, AR  600-18,  effective  Feb.  1,  1970,  requires  the 
commander  to  impose  restrictive  sanctions  withholding 
authority  for  a soldier  to  rent  an  apartment,  trailer 
court,  or  house  if  the  owner/manager  does  not  comply  with 
Army  non-discrimination  requirements.  Among  other  provi- 
sions of  the  regulation  is  that  every  complaint  will  be 
investigated  promptly.  More  information  is  available  at 
installation  Housing  Referral  Offices  or  from  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  ATTN:  DHAC,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 


One  hundred  BCT , 30  AIT  and  five  CST  (Combat  Support 
Training)  companies  are  being  closed  in  reduction  of  Army 
training  base.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor 
announced.  The  BCT  companies  began  closing  Dec  8;  the 
AIT  (Infantry)  companies  began  closing  Jan.  19.  Action 
comes  as  part  of.  Army's  overall  effort  to  reduce  spending 
and  will  result  in  $5.5  million  annual  savings.  Action 
is  also  result  of  draft  call  reductions  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  BCT  companies  are  closing  at  Ft. 
Gordon,  Ft.  Benning  and  Ft.  Bliss.  AIT  companies  are 
closing  at  Ft.  Gordon,  Ft.  McClellan  and  Ft.  Lewis.  Re- 
ception stations  at  Ft.  Benning  and  Ft.  Bliss  are  closing. 
In  addition.  Combat  Support  Training  will  be  phased  out 
at  Ft.  Huachuca  with  the  closing  of  five  companies. 


Dependents  of  Army  personnel  may  be  eligible  for  U.S. 

Army  Merit  Scholarships  and  U.S.  Army  Special  Scholar- 
ships to  attend  college.  The  seven-year-old  educational 
assistance  program  provides  scholarships  up  to  $1,500  a 
year  to  students  who  score  high  enough  on  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  which  students  take  in 
February  of  their  junior  year  in  high  school.  Students 
must  be  dependent  of  an  Army  member  on  active  duty  Decem- 
ber 15  of  their  senior  high  school  year.  Semifinalists 
or  higher  in  the  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  will 
automatically  be  considered  for  an  Army  merit  scholarship. 
Those  designated  "commended"  students  as  result  of  test 
may  apply  for  an  Army  special  scholarship.  Application 
blanks  are  contained  in  AR  352-1  (or  also  available  from 
personnel  offices  and  The  Adjutant  General,  ATTN:  AGMG-D, 
DA,  Washington,  D.C.  20315).  The  Army  scholarships  are 
supported  by  Army  Central  Welfare  Funds. 

Savings  Bonds  (Series  E)  are  worth  more  than  ever.  Re- 
cently signed  legislation  hiked  the  annual  interest  rate 
from  four  and  one  quarter  percent  to  five  percent,  retro- 
active to  June  1,  1969.  Five  percent  is  the  highest  rate 
of  return  authorized  since  the  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1918. 
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Frank  M.  Borovatz 


First  Army  commander,  LTG  Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  observes  Guard  unit  training 
at  Camp  A.  P.  Hill 
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A mighty  combat  force  in  two  world  wars  during  the  first 
half-century  of  its  existence,  the  First  United  States  Army 
today  continues  to  perform  an  equally  vital  service  to  the 
Nation. 

From  its  headquarters  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md.,  First 
Army,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Jonathan  O. 
Seaman,  encompasses  a 15-state  area  that  makes  up  about 
10  percent  of  the  United  States  mainland.  Bordered  on  the 
north  by  Canada  and  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina,  this 
area  extends  westward  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  include 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Within  its  boundaries  are  37  percent 
of  the  United  States  population  and  about  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  industrial  plants. 

FRANK  M.  BOROVATZ  is  a staff  writer  with  Information  Office,  First  United  States  Army. 


Helicopter  from  Fort  Belvoir  rescues  victims  of  flood  that  devastated  part  of 
Virginia. 
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First  Army  Perform^ 


• It  commands  all  assigned  or  at- 
tached active  Army  units  and  in- 
stallations in  its  area.  This  mission 
embraces  total  responsibility  for  the 
training,  readiness,  logistics  and  se- 
curity of  an  average  of  235  units, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  Stra- 
tegic Army  Force  units. 

Command  responsibility  covers 
15  Class  I installations  which  re- 
port directly  to  First  Army  head- 
quarters and  nine  other  Class  I in- 
stallations which  are  sub-posts. 
Among  the  major  activities  are  the 
Infantry  Training  Center  at  Fort 
Dix,  N.J.,  and  the  Armor  Training 
Center  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  which 
had  a combined  average  daily  train- 
ing load  of  27,000  soldiers  during 
the  past  year. 

• First  Army’s  second  major  mis- 
sion is  twofold.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  command,  training  and  support 
of  Army  Reserve  units,  and  the 
supervision,  inspection  and  support 
of  the  training  of  National  Guard 
units.  This  responsibility  encom- 
passes First  Army  area  and  those 
units  located  in  the  Military  Dis- 


trict of  Washington. 

This  mission  embraces  approxi- 
mately 130,000  National  Guards- 
men and  about  100,000  Reservists 
in  combat,  combat  support,  and 
combat  service  support  units.  In 
total,  they  constitute  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  strength  of  the  Nation’s 
reserve  components. 

An  important  part  of  the  training 
mission  is  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps.  With  senior  divi- 
sion units  located  at  97  colleges  and 
universities,  First  Army  accounts 
for  38  percent  of  the  Nation’s  pro- 
duction of  Army  officers  through 
the  ROTC  program.  During  the 
1969  academic  year,  commissions 
were  awarded  to  6,004  ROTC  grad- 
uates in  the  First  Army  area  out 
of  a total  of  16,000  commissioned 
in  the  entire  United  States  during 
the  same  period. 

• Third  principal  mission  is  to 
provide  logistical  support  to  in-  t 
stallations  and  activities  which  are 
not  assigned  to  First  Army — chiefly 
Army  service  schools  and  Army 


Among  varied  activities  in  First  Army,  Wac  checks  aircraft,  Quartermaster  School 
students  fuel  aircraft,  ROTC  students  drill  on  campus,  others  work  in  lab  . . . 
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four  Major 

Air  Defense  installations.  Although 
the  Army  commander  does  not 
control  the  service  school  system, 
he  does  have  the  responsibility  for 
its  administrative  and  logistical 
support. 

Logistics  support  for  Air  Defense 
is  accomplished  through  12  field 
maintenance  workshops  which  serv- 
ice missile  sites  throughout  the  area 
on  a 24-hour-a-day  basis. 

• Fourth  major  mission  is  to  plan 
for  and  conduct  operations.  First 
Army  headquarters  maintains  num- 
erous plans  which  are  grouped  in 
three  broad  categories. 

The  mobilization  expansion  plan 
provides  for  partial  mobilization 
under  cold  or  limited  war  condi- 
tions as  well  as  for  full  mobilization 
in  the  event  of  general  war.  Both 
types  may  involve  the  call-up  of 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  forces  as  required,  such  as 
the  partial  mobilization  of  reserve 
component  units  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  (See  “Thanks  from  a Grate- 
ful Nation,”  January  1970  Digest.) 


Missions 

First  Army  also  maintains  con- 
tingency plans  designed  to  maintain 
active  Army  units  in  readiness  for 
deployment  overseas  whenever  re- 
quired to  support  worldwide  com- 
mitments. 

The  last  category  of  plans  pro- 
vides for  military  assistance  to  civil 
authorities  in  the  event  of  natural 
or  man-made  disaster,  civil  defense 
emergencies  and  civil  disturbances. 
Plans  are  based  on  the  principle 
that  the  Army  is  only  in  a support 
role  and  that  it  does  not  assume  the 
responsibility  that  properly  belongs 
to  local  civil  governments.  Further- 
more, such  support  is  committed 
only  when  local  government  re- 
sources are  exhausted  or  inade- 
quate. 

Local  commanders  have  the  au- 
thority to  commit  Army  resources 
to  help  alleviate  suffering  and  hard- 
ship in  natural  or  man-made  dis- 
asters. In  this  connection,  they  work 
closely  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 


. . . while  Transportation  School  students  train  for  deep  sea  diving,  M-48  tank 
makes  waves  during  exercise,  and  Project  Transition  trainee  learns  TV  repair. 
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Civil  disturbance  planning  and 
operation  have  received  consider- 
able attention  in  recent  years.  For 
this  purpose,  First  Army  maintains 
trained  forces  ready  for  immediate 
commitment,  if  necessary,  to  assist 
and  support  local  authorities.  First 
Army  also  maintains  civil  defense 
support  plans  for  certain  cities 
which  have  a high  potential  for 
civil  disorders. 

Operational  activity  in  recent 
years  has  centered  on  support  of 
the  Army  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
which  First  Army  trained  and 
equipped  some  540  units.  Seventy 
percent  of  these  deployed  units  were 
newly  activated  and  included  two 
major  combat  units — the  196th 
Light  Infantry  Brigade  and  the  1 1th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  The 
remainder  consisted  chiefly  of  com- 
bat service  and  service  support 
types  of  battalion,  company  and 
detachment  size. 

First  Army  operations  also  in- 
clude the  activities  of  21  explosive 
ordnance  disposal  detachments 
which  support  both  the  civil  and 
military  communities.  These  units 
are  strategically  located  throughout 
the  First  Army  area.  Besides  pro- 
viding rapid  response  in  emer- 
gencies that  involve  explosives,  they 
also  conduct  explosives  disposal 
training  for  both  military  and  civil 
agencies. 

Together,  First  Army’s  missions 
and  activities  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  national  defense 
and  to  the  security  of  a vital  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  ESI 

LARC  leaves  imprints  in  sand  at  Fort 
Story.  Trainees  learn  about  enemy  wea- 
pons, and  Guardsmen  fire  howitzer  at 
Camp  Drum. 
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SP4  Seth  Lipsky 


Always  he  had  planned  a future 
of  preparing  briefs,  arguing  cases, 
defending  or  prosecuting.  He  earned 
his  law  degree  on  schedule,  but 
the  Army  had  other  plans  for  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Crean  who  today, 
with  as  yet  no  gray  on  his  temples, 
finds  himself  sitting  in  court  as  a 
judge. 

He  shouldered  the  black  robes  of 
justice,  like  other  military  judges 
with  other  circuits  to  ride,  when  the 
Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  created 
the  position  of  military  judge. 
Based  on  his  law  school  record,  his 
trial  experience  as  both  prosecuting 
and  defense  lawyer,  and  his  unusual 
maturity,  he  was  selected  to  attend 
a special  Military  Judge’s  Course 
at  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
School,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
mounted  the  bench  as  the  new  law 
went  into  effect  in  August  1969. 

Today,  he  rides  a judicial  circuit 
hearing  special  court-martial  cases 
throughout  Virginia  and  the  Mili- 
tary District  of  Washington.  Within 
three  months,  he  heard  more  than 
175  cases,  most  of  them  sitting  as 
a military  judge  alone. 
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. . . his  professional 
decisions  will  be 
directly  effective 
and  relevant 
to  the  lives 
of  many  people 
in  trouble. 


Donning  judicial  robes  has  made 
the  young  judge  keenly  aware  of 
the  new,  heavy  responsibilities  he 
assumed.  The  authority  and  the 
power  to  impose  a sentence  that 
would  put  some  fellow  human  being 
behind  bars  for  as  long  as  six 
months  has  made  him  realize  that, 
as  he  says,  “you  can  change  a lot 
of  things  just  by  your  decision.” 

No  one  was  more  nervously 
aware  of  that  fact  than  a 20-year- 
old  private  first  class  faced  with  a 
drug  charge,  which  could  result  in 
a sentence  including  a bad  conduct 
discharge  (BCD).  In  this  case,  the 
accused  had  a key  hope:  Judge 
Crean,  a legal  expert,  was  going 
to  hear  the  case  sitting  alone. 

The  defense  lawyer  had  requested 
the  trial  be  heard  by  a military 
judge  sitting  alone  because  he  main- 
tained that  a law  enforcement  agent 
had  entrapped  the  private  into  com- 
mitting his  misdeed.  If  this  could 
be  proven,  the  law  states  no  crime 
was  committed.  Defense  requested 
trial  by  the  judge  sitting  alone  be- 
cause it  didn’t  feel  that  the  average 
line  officer,  with  no  legal  training, 
would  fully  appreciate  the  law- 


based  defense.  But  Judge  Crean,  as 
is  typical  of  his  way  of  handling 
all  cases,  spent  several  days  study- 
ing court  rulings  on  entrapment. 

That  is  the  importance  of  his 
position  as  a judge.  He  is  a man 
who  reads  and  understands  the  law. 
Although  AWOL  cases  account  for 
60  percent  of  the  offenses  which 
come  before  him,  they  take  up 
only  25  percent  of  his  time.  Cases 
involving  questions  of  law  take 
most  of  his  time  as  a judge — larceny 
cases  with  questions  of  search  and 
seizure,  assault  cases  with  questions 
of  confession,  or  military  type  of- 
fenses, such  as  disobedience  of  a 
lawful  order — all  may  require  the 
judge  to  ponder  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  determine  exactly  where 
the  accused  stands  before  the  law. 

In  Judge  Crean’s  court,  the  pref- 
erence is  for  no  salute  prior  to  the 
accused  standing  before  him.  “It’s 
not  strictly  a military  tribunal,”  he 
explains.  “It’s  a court.” 

When  it’s  time  to  decide  guilt  or 
innocence,  and  then  the  sentence, 
Judge  Crean  is  apt  to  clear  his 
court  and  reach  those  decisions  in 
private.  Once  he  has  announced 
his  finding  in  sentence,  it  cannot 
be  changed  except  by  a higher 
authority.  For  example,  the  com- 
mander who  convened  the  court- 
martial  can  reduce,  but  not  in- 
crease, a sentence. 

In  fact,  the  judge  is  responsible 
only  to  the  U.S.  Army  Judiciary 
headquartered  at  Bailey’s  Cross- 
roads, Virginia.  He  is  one  of  some 
14  captains  and  48  higher-ranking 
officers  who  have  now  been  shielded 
by  Congress  from  influence  of  com- 
manders and  robed  in  black  to  call 
the  law  as  they  see  it. 

The  higher-ranking,  more  experi- 
enced judges  have  been  certified  as 
required  by  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  to  hear  both  general 
and  special  courts-martial.  Judge 
Crean  is  of  a group,  including  all 
the  captains,  who  are  certified  to 
hear  only  special  courts-martial 
cases. 


The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
created  the  position  of  military 
judge  as  well  as  the  provision  for 
the  defendant  to  choose  trial  by 
military  judge  sitting  alone.  Those 
provisions  make  military  justice 
more  like  the  federal  judicial  sys- 
tem than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Figures  for  the  first  month  of 
operation  of  the  new  Army  legal 
system  indicate  that  defendants  feel 
they  are  getting  a fairer  measure 
of  justice  under  trial  by  men  like 
Judge  Crean.  Accused  requested 
trial  by  a judge  alone  in  72  percent 
of  the  general  courts-martial  held 
last  August.  Of  the  special  courts- 
martial  to  which  a military  judge 
had  been  detailed,  about  95  percent 
were  heard  by  judges  sitting  alone. 

The  Army  is  pleased  for  two 
reasons.  One,  the  choice  to  be  tried 
by  a military  judge  sitting  alone 
gives  the  defendant  a new  alterna- 
tive. Second,  the  manpower  savings 
from  line  officers  relieved  of  courts- 
martial  duty  will  total  an  esti- 
mated 232,352  man-hours  a year. 

For  a defendant  like  the  private 
who  became  involved  with  drugs, 
the  new  system  provided  a chance 
to  earn  an  honorable  discharge  that 
he  might  not  have  had  under  the 
old  system.  Though  he  was  found 
guilty,  the  judge  recommended  to 
the  convening  authority  that  the 
BCD  be  suspended,  because  he  felt 
the  evidence  did  not  indicate  that 
the  private  was  a criminal  type, 
but  rather  an  individual  who  had 
unwittingly  become  involved  in  a 
crime. 

For  Judge  Crean,  the  new  system 
has  raised  him  a notch  above 
lawyering  at  the  bar;  it  has  also 
given  him  more  responsibility.  In 
his  private  office,  backed  by  cases 
of  law  books,  he  can  look  up  at  a 
wall  calendar  of  pending  cases  and 
know  that  his  professional  decisions 
in  each  will  be  directly  effective 
and  relevant  to  the  lives  of  many 
people  in  trouble.  EZ3 
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Scoring  Admin  Points 

SP5  Roman  Demkiw 


Individuals  going  up  for  enlisted  promotion  too  often 
prepare  themselves  for  the  board,  neglecting  other  fac- 
tors which  may  affect  their  overall  score.  A total  of 
750  out  of  a possible  1,000  points  can  be  obtained 
by  scoring  a maximum  in  each  area,  but  this  seldom 
happens.  However,  coming  close  to  the  750  mark 
mdy  mean  a great  leap  ahead  of  the  others  going  for 
the  same  stripes  you’re  seeking. 

Of  the  total,  only  250  points  are  given  by  the  board; 
the  rest  are  given  in  the  seven  areas  of  consideration 
which  determine  how  much  you  score  administratively. 
They  are  listed  below  with  the  maximum  possible 
points  obtainable.  They  will  show  you  where  you 
will  have  a weakness  that  you  may  correct. 

Active  Federal  Service  may  give  you  a maximum 
of  100  points,  if  you  meet  the  criteria.  Seventy  points 
are  given  simply  by  being  in  your  pay  grade  the 
normal  amount  of  time  required.  Three  additional 
points  are  given  every  six  months  you  surpass  the 
minimum  time  in  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  you  lose 
half  a point  for  every  six  months  under  the  minimum 
as  set  by  AR  600-200. 

For  example,  an  E-4  with  three  years’  service 
receives  70  points  for  being  in  the  Army  21  months, 
plus  six  points  (three  for  each  complete  six-month 
period),  for  a total  of  76  points.  More  time  means 
more  points,  of  course.  But  an  E-4  with  only  12  months’ 
service  loses  a half  point  for  each  complete  six-month 
period,  giving  him  a total  of  69  Vi  points. 

Time  Served  In  Current  Grade  allows  a maximum 
of  100  points — 60  points  for  being  in  your  pay  grade 
the  normal  amount  set  by  AR  600-200,  plus  one 
additional  point  for  surpassing  the  normal  amount 
of  time  needed  for  each  complete  month.  But  you 
can  lose  one  point  for  each  month  below  the  require- 
ment. Thus,  a Specialist  4 with  36  months’  time  in 
the  grade  of  E-4  gets  60  points,  plus  30  points  (six 
months  is  the  allotted  time  in  grade)  making  a total 
of  90.  For  being  under  the  six-month  requirement, 
one  point  is  deducted  for  each  complete  month  under 
six  months. 

Enlisted  Evaluation  Score,  commonly  known  as 
the  “pro  pay  score,”  can  provide  150  points  maximum. 
For  those  individuals  who  have  not  taken  this  exam 
due  to  a lack  of  time  in  MOS,  or  unusual  duty  as- 
signment, compensation  is  made  by  taking  the  total 
score  of  all  other  administrative  point  areas  and  deriv- 
ing a parallel  to  a projected  “pro  pay  test  score.”  From 
here,  the  amount  of  points  is  determined  similar  to 
the  test  score  method  itself. 

Civilian  Education  provides  for  a maximum  of  100 
points.  For  each  year  of  education  grades  one  through 
eight,  four  points  are  awarded.  Grades  nine  through 
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12  are  worth  seven  points  each.  For  each  college, 
university,  business  or  trade  school  semester  hour 
above  the  12th  grade,  one  half  point  is  given,  and  in 
case  of  off  duty  study  while  in  service,  two  points  per 
semester  hour.  Commanders  may  no  longer  waive 
(hostile  fire  areas  excepted)  the  basic  education  re- 
quirements— eighth  grade  or  equivalent  for  E-5;  high 
school  graduate  or  equivalent  for  E-6  and  E-7. 

Military  Education  can  give  a total  of  125  points 
and  is  an  area  which  may  offset  a deficiency  in  other 
categories.  It  may  even  send  you  ahead  of  others  by 
many  points.  Successful  completion  of  NCO  Academy 
of  four  weeks  or  longer  earns  30  points.  Formal 
courses  of  instruction  conducted  by  Army  service 
schools  or  major  commands  rate  one  point  for  each 
week  for  MOS-producing  or  related  courses,  language 
courses,  specialist  courses  and  others.  Two  points  for 
each  week  of  formal  instruction  go  for  Ranger,  Air- 
borne, Drill  Sergeant,  NCO  Candidate,  NCO  Super- 
visor and  other  leadership-type  courses.  Promotion 
points  are  authorized  for  AIT  only  if  the  individual 
is  assigned  to  formalized  courses  of  instruction  at 
service  schools  to  complete  the  AIT  requirement  and 
if  the  course  is  nine  weeks  or  longer.  Then  the  rate 
is  one  point  a week  beginning  with  the  ninth  week. 

Correspondence  (extension)  subcourses  successfully 
completed  can  net  you  one  half  point  for  each  credit 
hour  awarded.  Finally,  for  each  MOS  in  addition  to 
the  PMOS  which  an  individual  has  been  awarded  and 
served  in  for  six  months  or  more — provided  the  MOS 
was  awarded  on  or  after  January  1,  1963  and  the 
individual  scored  70  or  higher — 10  points  are  given. 

Commanding  Officer’s  Evaluation  involves  a maxi- 
mum of  100  points.  For  qualities  such  as  duty  per- 
formance, adaptability,  attitude,  initiative,  leadership 
and  others,  the  commander  gives  seven  points  for 
“average”  rating,  eight  points  for  “above  average,” 
nine  for  “excellent,”  and  10  for  “outstanding.” 

Awards  and  Decorations  receive  a maximum  of 
50  points,  with  a standard  scale  rating  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  at  four  points  and  working  up  to  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  50.  Equivalent  awards  earned  in 
other  services  receive  the  same  points  as  Army  awards. 
Additional  awards  receive  the  same  points  as  the 
basic  award  except  the  total  for  Air  Medal  with 
cluster  may  not  exceed  32  points.  Each  battle  star 
or  arrowhead  device  receives  four  points. 

Remember,  there  are  750  points  that  you  can  score 
even  before  you  appear  before  a board.  Study  the 
areas  of  consideration  mentioned  above  along  with 
their  qualifications.  Outside  of  time  in  grade  and 
service,  you  can  often  increase  the  administrative 
points  by  education  or  by  doing  your  job  more  effi- 
ciently. ED 
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Training,  Travel 
and  The  Great 
Adventure 


Duke  Richard 


Training,  Travel  and  The  Great 
Adventure  symbolizes  what  duty 
in  Europe  can  be  for  the  American 
soldier.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  just 
the  story  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe,  or  of  travel-poster-Europe 
or  of  eyeball-to-eyeball  confronta- 
tion with  Communists  in  Europe, 
but  a photographic  essay  aimed  at 
the  total  experience  of  serving  there. 

Germany  represents  the  Army  in 
Europe,  since  this  is  where  the 
bulk  of  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  are 
stationed.  Training  is  represented 
by  the  Seventh  Army  Training  Cen- 
ter at  Grafenwoehr;  Travel  by  the 
Bavarian  Alps — home  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Center — and  brief 
glimpses  of  Brussels  and  Paris;  and 
The  Great  Adventure,  which  can 
be  the  mere  experience  of  serving 
in  Europe,  is  mirrored  by  the  City 
of  Berlin. 


DUKE  RICHARD,  former  staff  sergeant  and  Army 
Digest  staff  writer,  is  currently  editor  of  the 
Dade  City  Banner  newspaper,  Dade  City,  Fla. 
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Training.  Mention  of  Grafen- 
woehr  has  been  known  to  make 
even  the  hardest  of  hard-core 
NCOs  shudder.  But,  perhaps  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  training  center’s 
reputation  precedes  it.  Soldiers  mak- 
ing their  first  trek  there  expect  only 
the  worst:  dust  or  mud,  snow  or 
bone-chilling  cold;  confinement  to 


both  fatigues  and  post  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  stay;  and  existing  in  a 
barrenness  that  is  a long  way  from 
anywhere.  Yet,  these  conditions  are 
ideal  for  the  molding  and  testing  of 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  soldier  in 
Europe  rests:  combat  readiness. 


On 
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Most  soldiers  are  not  really  as 
miserable  as  they  claim  at  training 
areas  like  Grafenwoehr.  It  is, 
after  all,  what  they  have  been 
training  for  all  year  long  in  and 
around  their  home  station.  This 
tank  crew  from  A Company,  3d 
Battalion,  68  th  Armor,  8th  Infantry 
Division,  is  completing  its  final  quali- 
fying round  before  the  Annual 
Training  Test.  While  an  assistant 
instructor  oversees  activity  from  a 
perch  atop  the  tank  turret,  the  crew 
goes  through  its  paces.  At  a critique, 
members  learn  they  have  just  tallied 
1,050  out  of  a possible  1,110  points. 
To  tank  commander  SFC  James 
Hall,  in  his  third  or  fourth  time  at 
Graf,  “it  is  really  gratifying  to  see 
new  men  turned  into  tankers  and 
qualify.”  To  newcomers  there,  pride 
is  reflected  in  their  work.  Grafen- 
woehr isn’t  so  bad,  at  least  not  for 
the  moment. 
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Travel  is  much  more  than  stren- 
uous training  and  everyday  Army 
life.  To  truly  appreciate  the  Old 
Continent,  one  must  experience  the 
grandeur  of  the  majestic  Alps,  en- 
joy the  cuisine  of  a sidewalk  cafe, 
view  the  ornate  architecture  of 
Brussels  and  become  a part  of  the 
swinging  nightlife  of  Paris. 


Living  Adventure.  Whether 
you’re  the  Berlin  Brigade  tour 
guide,  an  MP  patrolling  the  water- 
ways of  Berlin  by  boat  “to  show 
the  American  Flag”  or  an  infantry- 
man on  patrol  along  the  nearly 
decade-old  wall,  Berlin — post  World 
War  II-style — is  a day-to-day  living 
adventure. 

The  wall  is  more  sophisticated 


now.  Barbed  wire  and  broken  glass 
are  no  longer  implanted  crudely 
along  its  top.  Today,  the  wall  con- 
sists of  prefabricated  cement  slabs 
topped  by  a large  roll  bar. 

On  the  west  side  is  the  vibrant, 
swinging,  friendly,  modern  city  of 
West  Berlin — -protected  by  1 1 ,000 
allied  troops  and  surrounded,  within 
a 20-mile  radius,  by  five  Communist 


divisions. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  a 
typical  area  consists  of  meshed  wire 
fences,  electronic  fences,  75-  to 
100-meter  dog  runs,  trip  wires,  pill 
boxes,  bare  road,  a plowed  area 
(known  as  “the  death  strip”),  nine- 
foot  trenches  and  ever-present,  ever- 
watchful  armed  guards.  That’s  the 
Communist  side.  In  the  year  1970. 


F®CUS  On  EUROPE 
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SFC  Chuck  Whitmire 


High  above  the  Han  river  that  winds 
through  Korea’s  capital  city  off  Seoul,  a 
12-man  team  leaps  into  the  night  and  starts 
a long  descent  toward  the  black  hills  sur- 
rounding the  city.  At  that  same  moment, 
another  team  is  scaling  the  stone  face  of 
the  Alps  in  Bavaria.  And  in  yet  another 
area,  a third  team  looks  to  the  security  of 
a tiny  outpost  astride  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail. 

Special  teams?  Yes,  but  with  a common 
identity,  virtually  carbon  copies — all  “A” 
detachments  of  the  Army’s  Special  Forces. 

Looks  are  deceiving.  This  small,  com- 
pact, highly  trained  team  is  the  nucleus 
of  an  organization  that  can  balloon  with 
indigenous  forces  to  the  size  of  a battalion. 
It  is  not  an  infantry  squad.  The  “A”  team, 
the  basic  unit  of  Special  Forces,  is  made 
up  of  men  who  are  advisors,  organizers 
and  trainers  of  local  nationals  in  the  art 
of  living  as  well  as  the  art  of  fighting. 

The  “A”  team  is  composed  of  12  men 
skilled  in  five  basic  combat  specialties— 
operations  and  intelligence,  weapons  (U.S. 
and  foreign),  medical  aid,  radio  communi- 
cations, and  engineers.  The  emphasis  in 
this  training  and  their  operation  is  dual- 
construction  as  well  as  destruction. 


Special  Forces  conduct  counterguerrilla  operations  along 
perimeter  of  Free  World  defense.  Here  CPT  Roger  Donlon 
revisits  scene  of  fierce  combat  action  at  Nam  Dong  where 
he  won  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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Special  Forces  Soldier:  1970 


He’s  4' 10"  with  a gregarious 
smile  and  loaded  with  dedication. 
The  obstacle  course  has  many 
barriers  that  reach  his  chest.  But 
Staff  Sergeant  George  V.  Murphy 
is  motivated,  and  with  a heart  as 
big  as  he  is  tall,  he’ll  make  it 
through  and  don  his  Green  Beret. 

“About  two  months  ago  I real- 
ized that  if  I was  to  stay  in  the 


Army  I needed  the  finest  training 
available.  And  this  is  it. 

“I  want  to  work  with  young 
soldiers.  And  today  you  can’t 
snow  them.  They  want  answers 
and  you’d  better  be  able  to  give 
them.  That’s  the  reason  I’m  here. 

“I  see  our  job  as  training  the 
people  to  help  themselves.  We 
teach  them  to  defend  themselves, 
with  their  own  equipment.  While 
we  are  teaching  them  to  fight,  we 
teach  them  to  help  themselves 

economically  too.” 

* * * 

“The  picture  they  create  here 
is,  nobody  makes  it.  With  that 
approach  you  have  to  be  moti- 
vated to  get  through.” 

* * * 

“I’ve  been  married  eight 
months  to  a lovely  5' 10"  girl. 
Sure,  I’d  like  to  be  home  with 
her.  But  I believe  my  job  is  here.” 


Team  members  are  cross-trained 
so  that  each  can  perform  another’s 
job.  For  example,  the  medic  might 
cross-train  as  a radio  operator,  or 
the  engineer  might  have  the  addi- 
tional skill  of  weapons  specialist. 
In  effect,  in  time  of  need,  the  12- 
man  “A”  team  is  organized  to  split 
into  two  equal  operational  elements 
without  significant  loss  of  efficiency. 

What  is  the  Special  Forces  sol- 
dier? Is  he  a breed  apart,  a man 
endowed  with  skills  and  abilities 
that  the  regular  soldier  does  not 
possess?  “Hardly,”  says  one  Special 
Forces  officer.  “Our  men  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army. 
They  all  come  from  the  same  train- 
ing grounds.  The  one  thing  we  do 


demand,  and  usually  get,  is  maturity. 
In  fact,  the  three  Ms  of  maturity, 
motivation  and  military  manner  are 
our  basic  requisites.” 

The  maturity  and  military  side 
are  stressed  constantly.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  glory-seeking  Teeny- 
Bopper,  nor  do  the  men  of  the 
Green  Berets  like  to  be  cast  as  snake 
eating,  shadow  killers. 

“Our  main  mission  is  that  of 
training,”  says  one  officer.  “We  don’t 
go  into  an  area  to  hold  it.  Nor  do 
we  want  the  people  to  think  our 
way.  We  are  there  to  help  them 
defend  against  outside  aggression 
or,  in  time  of  war,  to  assist  them 
in  throwing  off  the  bonds  of  a con- 
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Intensive  Special  Forces  training  at  Fort  Bragg  speeds  reactions  and  sharpens 
skills,  keeping  troops  alert  and  ready  to  respond. 


quering  army.  Our  goal  is  to  help 
them  help  themselves  and  work  our 
way  out  of  a job.” 

Mission.  Unconventional  warfare 
was  the  original  concept  of  the  Spe- 
cial Forces,  and  it  remains  today 
part  of  their  two-part  mission.  Un- 
der this  heading  are  included  the 
interrelated  fields  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare, evasion  and  escape,  and  resis- 
tance. Such  operations  are  conducted 
in  enemy-held  territory;  they  are 
planned  and  executed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  or  stimulate  resistance 
movements  and  insurgency  against 
occupying  hostile  forces.  Training 
for  this  mission  continues  in  peace- 
time. Except  for  Special  Forces  in 
Thailand  and  Vietnam,  all  of  the 
Special  Forces  groups  are  preparing 
for  this  type  of  operation. 

The  second  mission,  counterin- 
surgency, includes  all  military,  po- 
litical, economic,  psychological  and 
sociological  activities  directed  to- 
ward preventing  and  suppressing 
insurgent  groups,  such  as  the  Viet 
Cong,  whose  actions  range  in  de- 
gree of  violence  and  scope  from  sub- 


versive political  activity  to  violent 
military  actions  by  large  guerrilla 
units  seeking  to  overthrow  a duly 
elected  government.  In  this  area, 
civic  action  (really  a third  mission 
of  Special  Forces)  plays  a vital  role. 

The  civic  actions  of  the  “A”  team 
in  Vietnam  are  little  publicized,  but 
highly  effective  in  the  remote  ham- 
lets in  which  they  work. 

“We’re  builders  and  educators  as 
well  as  fighters,”  says  Major  David 
P.  Williams  of  G-3  Section,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
“When  our  men  are  in  a village 
helping  to  train  indigenous  forces  to 
defend  themselves,  they  can’t  just 
sit  around  after  the  training  day  is 
over.  Let  them  see  an  old  automo- 
bile tire  and  it’s  only  a matter  of 
minutes  until  it’s  in  a tree  as  a swing 
for  the  kids.  And  it  doesn't  stop 
there.  Our  men  have  built  and 
stocked  dispensaries  for  people  who 
have  never  seen  a doctor.  They  have 
rebuilt’  meeting  houses  and  often 
taught  farmers  how  to  grow  more 
produce  so  they  can  have  extra 
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Sergeant  Major  John  E.  Kessling  looks  more  like  a sociology 
professor  than  he  does  a member  of  the  Special  Forces.  He  entered  the 
program  when  the  first  call  went  out  for  volunteers  in  1952.  He  was 
wounded  in  Vietnam  and,  although  required  to  wear  a footlift  brace, 
he  still  makes  parachute  jumps. 

“I  wanted  in  the  Special  Forces  when  it  was  founded  because  they 
wanted  mature,  experienced  soldiers.  And  it  sounded  like  an  adventure. 

“Our  mission  wasn’t  stated  when  we  first  started.  But  we  knew  that 
we  were  to  operate  behind  the  enemy  lines  and  train  partisans. 

“In  the  10th  Special  Forces  Group  we  had  many  soldiers,  first- 
generation  Americans  who  had  escaped  from  the  Communists  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Their  language  capabilities  and  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  that  area  were  invaluable  to  us. 

“I  remember  when  we  first  started  training,  everybody  took  the 
training.  Quite  often  you’d  see  our  company  commander  take  off  his 
bars  and  hand  them  to  the  nearest  enlisted  man.  From  that  point  on, 
the  man  was  the  leader.  He  had  to  make  the  decisions.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  everything  from  food  to  tactics.  It’s  still  that  way  today;  every 
man  is  taught  to  be  a leader. 

“What  are  we?  We’re  the  50-year-old  Sergeant  Major  who  ran  50 
miles  on  his  birthday.  We’re  the  Sergeant  Major  with  the  artificial  leg 
who  still  makes  jumps.  And  we’re  four  wounded  SF  men  in  Vietnam; 
each  worried  about  the  other.  We’re  just  dedicated  to  being  with  the 
best  and  doing  the  best  job  possible.” 


money  for  a few  of  the  primitive 
luxuries.” 

“It’s  probably  these  special  mis- 
sions that  are  occasionally  confus- 
ing. Too  often  the  Special  Forces 
man  is  seen  as  a breed  apart,  when 
actually  we  are  nothing  more  than 
highly  trained  professional  soldiers,” 
says  one  sergeant.  And  it  is  this 
training  that  marks  the  men  of  the 
Green  Berets. 

Varied  Training.  Basic  attribute 
for  admittance  to  this  hard-driving 
force  is  motivation.  After  that,  it  is 
a month-long,  327-hour  course  at 
Camp  Mackall,  N.C.,  an  inactive 
World  War  II  training  camp. 

The  Camp  Mackall  phase  is  a 
concentrated,  make-or-break  course 
that  separates  the  men  from  the 
boys.  Special  Forces  hopefuls  start 
their  instruction  here  with  a para- 
chute jump  and  continue  on  the  run 
for  the  next  four  weeks.  After  the 
basic  course,  they  enter  specialized 
training  that  continues,  in  one  form 
or  another,  for  the  remainder  of 


their  careers. 

During  these  careers,  many  Green 
Berets  attend  specialized  courses 
at  the  Army’s  jungle,  mountain,  in- 
telligence, engineer  or  signal  schools, 
to  name  but  a few.  “These  schools 
are  all-Army,  Regular  Army-op- 
erated,” says  one  instructor.  “Most 
people  tend  to  forget  that  we  do  not 
operate  our  own  schools.  We  are 
part  of  the  Regular  Army  and  func- 
tion accordingly.”  Two  courses 
which  Institute  for  Military  Assis- 
tance does  operate,  but  only  for  a 
selected  few,  are  the  High  Altitude 
Low  Opening  (HALO)  parachute 
school  and  SCUBA  training. 

Another  area  of  training  is  lan- 
guages. “The  minute  one  of  our 
men  gets  orders  for  Vietnam,  he  is 
relieved  of  all  duties  and  put  through 
the  language  training  course  here  at 
the  school,”  says  Major  Williams. 
“The  instruction  is  so  intense  and 
the  level  of  proficiency  so  great  that 
most  of  the  men  going  through  this 
school  graduate  with  the  language 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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Civic  action  projects  such  as  dam 
building  in  Vietnam,  left,  and  assist- 
ance to  Vietnamese  allies,  below,  are 
all  in  day’s  work  for  Special  Forces 
troopers. 


Special  Forces  Basic  Enlisted  Course 

Volunteering  for  Special  Forces  and  being  accepted  doesn’t  mean 
you  are  in  and  can  wear  the  Green  Beret.  After  the  basics  of  physical 
and  mental  aptitudes  are  met,  the  volunteer  is  in  for  what  is  probably 
the  roughest  26  days  of  his  life  at  Special  Forces  Basic  Course  at 
Camp  Mackall,  N.C.  It  is  here  that  he  proves  his  abilities  and  demon- 
strates his  motivation.  A sample  of  the  General  Subjects  schedule  is 
listed  below.  These  courses  will  fill  327  hours  in  his  concentrated 
course. 

T-10  maneuverable  parachute 
Airborne  operations 
Survival  operations 

Small  arms  firing  (all  U.S.  including  obsolete  U.S.  weapons  and 
Russian  AK-47) 

Emergency  medical  training 

Military  rappelling  and  rope  work 

Combat  conditioning 

Small  boat  training 

Expedient  river  crossing  techniques 

Communications 

Adjustment  of  supporting  fires 

Military  leadership  (every  man  gets  to  be  a commander) 

Small  unit  tactics 
Airmobile  operations 
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designators  for  their  MOS."  he 
notes. 

Why  the  emphasis  on  language? 
“As  a rule  the  indigenous  forces 
we  train  won’t  have  an  English  lan- 
guage capability.  And  it’s  easier  to 
have  our  men  accepted  if  they  can 
communicate  in  the  native  tongue," 
Major  Williams  notes. 

Vietnamese  is  only  part  of  lan- 
guage proficiency  training.  Every 
team  has  a language  capability,  spe- 
cificially  tailored  for  the  area  to- 
ward which  it  is  oriented.  Since 
approximately  10.000  Green  Berets 
will  move  freely  from  one  environ- 
ment to  another,  they  have  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  con- 
stant change,  in  language  and  geo- 
political aspects  as  well.  The  Special 
Forces  team  member  may  be  work- 
ing in  the  snow-covered  Alps  of 
Bavaria  today,  in  the  jungles  of 
Panama  next  week,  and  a month 
later  he  might  be  setting  up  a medi- 
cal civic  action  mission  in  the  high- 
lands of  Vietnam. 


Antecedents.  The  Special  Forces 
soldier  of  today  has  evolved  from 
two  principal  sources.  His  most  com- 
mon identity  is  with  the  1st  Special 
Service  Force,  a superbly  trained 
joint  U.S. -Canadian  unit  that  saw 
action  in  the  Aleutians,  Italy,  North 
Africa  and  with  the  Rangers  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  He  has 
a spiritual  tie  with  the  famed  OSS 
of  World  War  II,  particularly  the 
10-man  operation  groups  which 
worked  overtly  behind  German  lines 
with  the  Maquis. 

Whatever  his  beginnings,  the  Spe- 
cial Forces  soldier  of  today  is  the 
result  of  the  total  experience  in  war 
and  the  product  of  the  finest  train- 
ing the  Army  has  to  offer.  He  is,  the 
men  like  to  point  out,  a Regular 
Army  soldier,  highly  motivated  and 
dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  serves. 

How  effective  is  this  finely  trained 
soldier? 

“When  we  are  in  the  field,  one 


‘A’  team  can  organize,  train,  con- 
trol, equip  and  direct  a partisan 
force  of  about  500  men.”  says 
Major  Samuel  E.  Link.  Director  of 
the  Special  Forces  Basic  Course. 
“With  a capability  like  that,  it 
doesn't  take  many  of  these  teams 
to  organize  an  effective  guerrilla 
army." 

What  is  the  future  of  the  Green 
Berets?  Brigadier  General  Edward 
M.  Flanagan,  commanding  general 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
Military  Assistance,  puts  it  this  way: 

“Because  people  the  world  over 
cherish  and  are  willing  to  fight  for 
their  freedom:  to  build  a free  na- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, they  will  need  help.  When  they 
ask  for  assistance  and  when  our 
government  approves.  Special  Forces 
are  ready  to  respond  with  mili- 
tary assistance  teams,  trained  and 
equipped  to  help,  with  a variety  of 
skills,  a less  developed  country  find 
its  place  in  the  sun  of  today’s 
modern  world.”  ET3 


Dedication  of  a memorial  statue  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  Assistance 
climaxes  a five-year  campaign  to  erect 
a fitting  monument  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Special  Warfare  soldiers  killed  in  combat. 

The  12 -foot  bronze  figure  has  an  M-16 
on  his  right  hip,  symbolizing  his  willingness 
to  defend  freedom  when  necessary,  while 
offering  his  left  hand  in  friendship,  signify- 
ing his  readiness  to  help  and  advise. 
The  plaza  and  the  statue  stand  opposite 
John  F.  Kennedy  Hall,  headquarters 
for  U.S.  Army  Special  Warfare  training. 
At  right  the  first  enlisted  Green  Beret 
to  win  the  Medal  of  Honor,  now  1LT  Drew 
D.  Dix,  unveils  the  statue. 
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You  enlisted  in  the  active  Army, 
or  you  were  drafted,  or  you  are 
an  ROTC  graduate,  or  you  joined 
an  Army  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  unit. 

In  whatever  way  you  are  serv- 
ing, you  incurred  a military  obliga- 
tion you  must  fulfill. 

From  the  first,  you  have  been 
aware  of  the  military  obligation 
facing  every  young  American.  An 
obligation  established  by  law,  it 
applies  to  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  26  years.  There  are 
various  ways  you  can  serve  in  uni- 
form to  fulfill  the  six-year  military 
duty  that  is  required.  Whether  you 
volunteered  or  were  inducted,  the 
six-year  obligation  holds.  It  encom- 
passes one  or  more  of  these  cate- 
gories: active  service,  Ready  Re- 
serve and  Standby  Reserve. 

The  time  spent  on  active  duty 
determines  the  number  of  years 
you  must  serve  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve and  the  Standby  Reserve. 
Thus,  your  six-year  military  obli- 
gation might  be  fulfilled  in  any  of 
the  ways  indicated  in  the  chart  on 
page  28. 

Each  additional  year  of  active 
service  decreases  by  one  year  the 
time  you  must  remain  in  the  re- 
serve. The  individual  who  serves 
two  years  is  separated  with  a re- 
maining reserve  obligation  of  four 
years,  as  is  a man  who  enlists  in 
the  Army  Reserve  for  two  years’ 
service  on  active  duty.  A man  who 
serves  in  the  active  Army  for  three 
years  is  separated  with  a remain- 
ing reserve  obligation  of  only  three 
years. 

The  inductee  and  the  two-year 
active  duty  Army  Reserve  enlistee 
may  serve  two  years  in  a Ready 
Reserve  unit  or  three  years  in  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR), 
while  the  active  Army  three-year 
enlistee  may  serve  one  year  in  a 
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unit  or  his  six-year  obligation  in 
the  Standby  Reserve. 

The  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  are  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard. 
There  are  three  categories  of  Re- 
serve status: 

Ready  Reserve  is  made  up  of 
units  and  individuals  who  may  be 
called  to  immediate  active  duty  in 
time  of  national  emergency  either 
declared  by  Congress,  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  or  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Standby  Reserve  includes  those 
who,  having  completed  the  required 
active  duty  and  Ready  Reserve  serv- 
ice, are  transferred  to  that  Re- 
serve status  for  the  remainder  of 
their  military  obligation.  Standby 
Reservists  do  not  have  a manda- 
tory training  requirement,  but  may 
be  called  to  active  duty  in  a national 
emergency  or  after  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  by  Congress. 

Retired  Reserve  consists  of  those 
who  have  elected  to  transfer  to 
retired  status  upon  eligibility  or 
upon  completion  of  maximum  serv- 
ice. 

Ready  Reserve  service  takes  two 
forms.  The  first  is  with  one  of  the 
3,454  Army  Reserve  units  located 
in  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  in  a National 
Guard  unit.  The  other  is  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  IRR,  which  consists  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  and  wo- 
men serving  in  a non-unit  status 
and  assigned  to  control  groups  for 
administrative  purposes.  These 
members  are  under  the  adminis- 


trative jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Administration  Center  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

While  the  Army  Reserve  is  made 
up  of  more  than  one  million  citizen- 
soldiers  from  all  walks  of  civilian 
life,  the  Ready  Reserve  portion 
consists  of  260,000  serving  in  units 
and  887,000  in  the  IRR.  The  re- 
maining 239,000  are  in  the  Stand- 
by Reserve. 

Members  of  Ready  Reserve  units 
fulfill  this  part  of  their  military 
obligation  by  attending  home  sta- 
tion training  weekly — or  one  week- 
end each  month  plus  two  weeks  of 
active  duty  field  training  every  sum- 
mer. Weekend  multiple  training  as- 
semblies consist  of  two  eight-hour 
training  periods  conducted  consecu- 
tively on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Ready  Reservists  in  the  IRR  do 
not  attend  weekly  or  weekend  train- 
ing sessions  but  can  be  called  to 
active  duty  for  training  for  up  to  30 
days  annually.  Normally,  however, 
the  training  period  is  two  weeks. 

Take  a Choice.  Following  active 
duty,  you  have  a 90-day  readjust- 
ment period  to  shop  around  for  an 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
unit  within  commuting  distance 
from  your  home.  By  the  61st  day,  if 
you  have  not  found  a “reserve 
home,”  the  U.S.  Army  Administra- 
tion Center  in  St.  Louis  may  assign 
you  to  a unit  in  your  home  area. 
(Vietnam  returnees  normally  are  not 
involuntarily  assigned  to  units  as  a 
matter  of  current  policy.)  If  there 
is  none  within  traveling  distance, 
or  if  there  is  no  opening  for  your 


MOS,  the  center  will  assign  you 
to  one  of  several  control  groups, 
where  you  will  participate  in  indi- 
vidual training  as  required. 

There  arc  many  advantages  in 
being  in  an  Army  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  and  staying  in  the 
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Varied  activities  oc- 
cupy Reservists  train- 
ing time  ranging  from 
(count  er  clockwise) 
building  POW  en- 
closures, candling 
eggs,  engaging  in 
amphibious  and  air- 
borne exercises,  serv- 
ing on  dental  duty 
or  firing  mortar  in  the 
field. 


reserve.  You  train  with  men  from 
your  hometown,  develop  friend- 
ships, enjoy  advancement  oppor- 
tunities, get  extra  pay  and  build  up 
a retirement  income. 

Further,  the  reserve  gives  you 
the  chance  to  continue  serving  your 
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Country.  America  needs  its  reserve 
forces.  They  have  been  needed 
since  the  earliest  days  of  our  Na- 
tion’s birth. 

Whatever  your  role,  whether  it 
be  in  the  active  Army,  the  Army 
Reserve,  or  the  National  Guard, 


you  can  help  give  America  the 
strength  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

That’s  why  you  have  a military 
obligation.  ES] 
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In  one  of  his  last  official  acts 
while  a patient  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower dedicated  a 50-foot  statue  to 
the  famed  Army  medical  research 
pioneer  that  now  stands  on  the  hos- 
pital’s grounds.  The  work  is  one  of 
a large  number  of  sculptures  on 
military  themes  created  by  the  noted 
sculptor,  Felix  de  Weldon,  who  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  Memorial,  largest  bronze 
statue  in  existence.  It  is  dedicated  to 
all  U.  S.  Marines  and  comrades  who 
fought  at  their  side  since  the  Country 
was  founded.  Each  of  the  figures  is 
four  stories  high  so  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  life-size  when  viewed 
against  the  distinctive  panorama  of 
Washington  that  serves  as  a back- 
drop to  the  monument. 

Mr.  de  Weldon  has  created  many 
monuments  relating  to  the  Army, 
including  the  Kirkland  Monument 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  Memorial  at  New  Hall, 
Philadelphia;  the  National  Guard 
Monument  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
and  the  Sergeant  York  Monument 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  At  present,  he 
is  working  on  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing  to  stand  in  Paris;  one  of 
Andrew  Jackson  to  be  placed  out- 
side Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.;  others  of 
General  William  Preston  and  George 
Rogers  Clark  for  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  the  Tennessee  monument  to  be 
emplaced  at  Gettysburg. 


Sculptor  de  Weldon  is  dwarfed  by 
head  of  his  statue  of  Walter  Reed  that 
stands  on  the  grounds  of  Walter  Reed 
Hospital. 
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This  equestrian  statue  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  commissioned  by  the  American  Legion,  is  destined  to  stand 
in  Paris. 


In  1943,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  was  trained  as  a Seabee.  After 
14  months’  duty  at  the  Patuxent, 
Md.,  Naval  Air  Station  as  a 
“painter’s  mate  second  class,”  he 
was  assigned  to  paint  war  pictures 
for  naval  aviation.  A turning  point 
in  his  life  occurred  when  a wire- 
photo  of  the  flag  raising  on  Iwo 
Jima’s  Mount  Suribachi  arrived  at 
Navy  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Taken  by  Associated  Press  photog- 
rapher Joe  Rosenthal,  it  was  to 


serve  as  inspiration  for  the  work 
that  was  to  be  climaxed  nearly  10 
years  later  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial. 

Talent  and  Training.  Born  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  De  Weldon  ob- 
tained his  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  but  supplemented 
his  formal  education  with  travel  and 
personal  observation  of  art  and 
architecture.  In  Florence  and  Rome, 
he  studied  the  Italian  masters.  In 
Madrid  he  studied  Spanish  and  Ro- 


manesque architecture.  From  Spain, 
he  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied 
sculpture  with  Antoine  Bourdcll. 
Travels  to  Greece  and  Egypt  to 
study  ancient  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture were  supplemented  b>  study 
of  archeology  at  Oxford  University. 

Mr.  de  Weldon  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1937.  A serious 
student  of  the  Civil  War  even  before 
he  came  here,  he  is  convinced  that 
“Robert  E.  l.cc  was  a greater 
strategist  than  Napoleon  or  any 
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Mr.  de  Weldon’s  National  Guard  Memorial  is  a tribute  to  the  centuries  of  service 
by  our  citizen-soldiers. 


of  the  others  . . .”  Mr.  de  Weldon 
is  also  an  avid  horse  lover.  Both  in- 
terests are  apparent  in  his  current 
work — a heroic  rendering  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson  that  will  eventually 
stand  in  Richmond,  Va. 

History  In  Bronze.  Mr.  de  Wel- 
don’s work  shows  his  exhaustive 
research  in  military  subjects.  His 
National  Guard  memorial,  a styl- 
ized version  of  Daniel  French’s 
famous  statue  of  the  Concord 


Minuteman,  stands  20-feet  high 
against  a backdrop  of  friezes 
(bordering  the  base  of  a statue, 
done  in  decorative  relief)  depict- 
ing four  periods  from  the  National 
Guard’s  more  than  three  centuries 
of  existence.  One  shows  the  first 
New  World  militiamen — Ponce  de 
Leon’s  16th  Century  “citizen  sol- 
diers” in  Puerto  Rico.  The  three 
other  friezes  show  Guardsmen  in 
the  American  Revolution,  World 
War  I and  modern  combat. 


De  Weldon’s  works  span  all  of  Army 
history.  His  statue  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  will  stand  in  Louisville,  Ky.  At 
left,  statue  of  Confederate  humanitarian 
stands  on  the  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
battlefield. 


Among  other  works  by  Mr.  de 
Weldon  are  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Pershing,  commissioned  by 
the  American  Legion,  that  will  stand 
in  the  Place  des  Etats  Unis  when 
completed.  The  Sergeant  Kirkland 
memorial  that  stands  on  the  battle- 
field at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  com- 
memorates the  actions  of  a Con- 
federate sergeant  who,  after  the 
battle  at  Fredericksburg,  helped 
treat  wounded  Union  soldiers.  The 
Red  Cross  Memorial,  at  national 
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Statue  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  will 
stand  at  entrance  to  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 
At  right,  three  of  the  Iwo  Jima  flag- 
raisers  pose  with  Mr.  de  Weldon  on 
memorial  sculpture. 


headquarters  in  Washington,  com- 
memorates the  Red  Cross  men  and 
women  who  died  in  the  service  of 
humanity. 

The  17-foot  Jackson  memorial 
will  stand  at  the  entrance  of  Fort 
Jackson  when  the  area  is  land- 
scaped. The  memorial  will  also  in- 
clude bronze  reliefs,  depicting  the 
four  wars  in  which  Fort  Jackson 
soldiers  have  served. 

The  Sergeant  York  statue  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  another  De 
Weldon  work,  commemorating  the 
legendary  World  War  I hero.  Ser- 
geant Alvin  C.  York,  who  single- 
handedly  captured  132  German 
soldiers.  The  statue  of  the  sergeant 
was  unveiled  on  the  state  capitol 
grounds  in  1968. 

In  addition,  Mr.  de  Weldon  has 
sculpted  busts  of  George  Washing- 
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ton  that  are  on  display  in  the  entry 
hall  of  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  another  of  our  first  President 
in  Canberra,  Australia. 

In  all,  the  famous  sculptor  has 
produced  about  120  large  monu- 
ments scattered  over  all  the  world's 
continents,  including  an  Admiral 
Byrd  monument  in  Antarctica  and 
New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  com- 
memorating American  heritage,  he 


has  done  such  prominent  works  as 
the  National  War  Memorial  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaysia,  the  statue 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man in  Athens,  the  Commodore 
Perry  statue  in  Tokyo,  and  the 
Marine  Monument  in  Bellcau  Wood. 
France. 

Mr.  de  Weldon’s  heroic  statuary 
endures  as  large  and  lasting  con- 
tributions to  our  national  heritage. 
They  also  reflect  his  philosophy: 
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This  month  marks  25th  anniversary  of  the  World  War  II  flag  raising  on 
Iwo  Jima's  Mount  Suribachi  that  is  commemorated  by  Mr.  de  Weldon’s 
statue.  This  famed  work  also  inspired  his  memorial  to  the  dead  of 
Malaysia  that  stands  in  the  capital  of  that  Far  Eastern  nation,  below. 


"Art  is  one  of  the  universal  languages.  Art  should 
speak  directly  to  the  people.  Its  prime  purpose 
is  to  create  an  emotion  in  the  beholder. 

It  does  not  need  any  explanation;  it 

has  to  be  universal  and  perennial— qualities 

of  the  human  spirit  to  whom  it  is  addressed." 
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Standardized  Promotion  Scoring  Forms  used  to  promote  EM  to  grades  E-5,  E-6  and 
E-7  revised.  Effective  February  1,  it  is  the  first  major  revision  in  18  months 
and  was  taken  as  a result  of  field  recommendations.  Changes  are: 

• value  of  civilian  and  military  education  increased  by  25  points  each, 
making  this  part  of  a soldier's  background  more  valuable  to  him; 

• commanding  officer's  evaluation  block  worth  maximum  of  100  points  has  re- 
placed one-time  submission  of  enlisted  efficiency  report  along  with  an  individ- 
ual's promotion  recommendations; 

• awards  and  decorations  have  been  given  a standard  value  on  a scale  up  to 
50  points  for  the  MOH  and  made  a separate  item  on  the  form;  and 

• board  interview  weight  has  been  increased  from  200  to  250  points. 

No  changes  were  made  in  points  awarded  for  active  federal  service,  time  spent 
in  current  pay  grade  and  enlisted  evaluati6n  score.  Individuals  on  local  re- 
commended lists  who  have  not  been  promoted  by  Jan.  31,  1970,  will  have  their 
point  scores  recomputed  under  the  new  procedures,  with  February's  promotions 
based  on  the  revised  scores.  Further,  one-time  boards  will  handle  requests  for 
those  who  feel  they  could  attain  a higher  score  than  that  given  during  normal 
administrative  recomputations.  Overall  result  is  a more  equitable  and  selec- 
tive decentralized  EM  promotion  system. 

More  Equitable  Promotion  Policy  announced  by  DA  for  EM  grades  E-6  and 
below  who  are  captured,  missing,  detained  or  hospitalized  for  extended 
periods.  Promotional  consideration  to  E-4  will  be  given  to  E-3s  in 
the  first  three  categories  if  they  have  six  months  in  grade  and  12 
months  in  service.  Same  applies  to  hospitalized  E-3s  who  also  have 
three  months'  hospitalization. 

Soldiers  who  enter  captured,  missing,  detained  or  extended  hos- 
pitalized status  while  on  local  recommended  promotion  lists  to  grades 
E-5  through  E-7  may  be  promoted  to  recommended  grade  upon  completion 
of  required  time  in  grade  and  service,  or  after  six  months  in  such  a 
status  referred  to  above. 

Individuals  E-4  and  above  without  previous  recommended  list  status 
will  be  considered  for  promotion  to  next  higher  grade  up  to  E-7  upon 
reaching  time  in  grade  and  service,  without  waiver,  provided  they  have 
completed  total  of  six  months  in  missing,  hospitalized,  captured  or 
detained  status.  Quotas,  selection  criteria,  selection  board  action 
will  apply. 

Policy  effective  upon  announcement  of  implementing  procedures. 

Personnel,  Medical  and  Pay  Records  of  servicemen  who  are  being  reassigned  or 
separated  from  active  duty  must  be  forwarded  to  appropriate  agencies.  Delays 
in  sending,  and  misrouting  and  mishandling  of  the  following  documents  re- 
ported by  DA:  the  Military  Personnel  Records  Jacket  (DA  Form  201)  ; Health  Rec- 
ord (DD  From  722) ; Health  Record-Dental  (DD  Form  722-1) ; and  Financial  Data 
Records  Folder  (DA  Form  2143) . Getting  the  right  records  to  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  is  critically  important,  says  DA.  Failure  to  do  so  can  af- 
fect many  entitlements  since  pay,  pension,  medical  care,  VA  and  other  benefits 
all  can  be  held  up  when  records  are  missing.  AR  640-10  is  basic  Army  refer- 
ence (additional  information  in  ARs  37-104-2,  40-403,  635-5  and  635-10). 

Many  RVN  Replacement  Personnel  are  arriving  at  Army  personnel  centers 
with  complete  clothing  bags  or  without  field  jackets.  Result  is  ad- 
ditional workload  and  delay  in  processing.  Enlisted  individuals  and 
their  commanders  should  make  sure  they  have  modified  clothing  bag  when 
they  leave  home  station  for  deployment  to  Vietnam;  they  should  also 
have  field  jacket.  AR  700-84,  Appendix  D,  has  details. 
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No  Grace  Period  for  soldiers  reporting  to  Oversea  Replacement  Stations.  They 
must  be  there  on  time.  Individuals  who  meet  unavoidable  delays  should  im- 
mediately contact  commanding  officer  of  ORS , otherwise  reliance  on  non-exist- 
ent "grace  period"  may  lead  to  AWOL  status,  says  DA. 

Voluntary  Airborne  Training  now  open  to  all  qualified  RA  officers,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  denied  it  under  previous  policy.  Other  than 
RA  officers  may  attend  airborne  training  only  if  their  subsequent  as- 
signment is  to  an  airborne  unit.  Details  are  in  AR  611-7. 

Far-Flung  Duty  Stations,  such  as  Ankara,  Turkey;  Kabul,  Afganistan;  and  Boga- 
ta,  Colombia,  open  for  officers  0-4  through  0-6  and  EM  E-5  through  E-7  in  the 
Defense  Attache  System;  foreign  language  proficiency  desirable,  but  not  man- 
datory in  all  cases.  Prospective  applicants  can  obtain  further  information 
from  Chief,  Career  Development  Office,  OACSI,  DA,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 

Individuals  In  Senior  Enlisted  Grades  should  make  sure  that  their  re- 
cords have  been  posted  correctly  and  reported  to  DA  for  transcription 
into  their  DA  Personnel  Management  Files.  Accurate  and  properly  up- 
dated records  are  needed  for  centralized  promotion  and  career  manage- 
ment. And  under  new  DA  Centralized  Promotion  System  to  grades  E-8  and 
E-9,  selection  boards  consider  only  the  individual's  record  maintained 
at  DA  headquarters. 

Oversea  Extensions  Up  To  90  Days  available  to  soldier  parents  whose  children 
are  nearing  completion  of  senior  year  ip  high  school.  New  policy  provides 
that:  •requests  may  be  granted  for  no  longer  than  minimum  period  needed  for 
sponsor  and  family  to  remain  through  high  school  graduation;  •oversea  comman- 
ders may  extend  only  those  who  are  rotating  to  CONUS  as  result  of  normal  DEROS; 
•requests  from  individuals  selected  for  ITT  to  another  oversea  area  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sent  to  DA  for  consideration;  and  •notification  of  officer  ex- 
tension approvals  must  be  made  to  DA  at  least  150  days  prior  to  DEROS  to 
allow  adjustment  time. 

Substances  Which  Look  Like  Marihuana,  narcotics  or  other  dangerous 
drugs  can  cause  delay  at  separation  centers  or  transfer  points  for 
oversea  returnees.  If  such  substances  are  found,  soldiers  must  wait 
while  material  is  analyzed.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  a drug,  individuals 
will  be  subject  to  court-martial  action. 

Reduced  Tuition  Rates  for  servicemen  and  veterans  offered  by  Gonzaga  Univer- 
sity, Spokane,  Washington.  Discount:  $100  per  year  ($50  per  semester)  for 
each  year  of  active  duty.  In  addition,  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Air  Force  Cross  or  Navy  Cross  for  service  as- 
sociated with  Vietnamese  conflict  will  be  allowed  tuition-free  education  for 
two  years  if  they  have  honorable  discharge  or  statement  of  active  service. 
Established  entrance  requirements  must  be  met.  Discount  applies  to  under- 
graduate and  law  school  study. 

EM  Who  Want  Opportunity  For  Commission  via  United  States  Military 
Academy  may  apply  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School  until  June  30,  1970,  for  coming  school  year.  School  prepares 
enlisted  candidates  for  RA  and  ER  appointments  to  West  Point.  Of 
School's  180  enlisted  graduates  last  year,  150  qualified  fqr  the 
Military  Academy.  For  details  see  AR  351-12  or  write:  Commandant, 

USMA  Preparatory  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  22060. 
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LT  Robert  Engelhardt 


Soldier  is  checked  for  possible 
hearing  defects  at  Walter  Reed 
Audiology  and  Speech  Center, 
left.  Above,  instructor  at 
Fort  Belvoir  wears  ear  muffs 
while  trainee  is  wearing 
ear  plugs. 


The  chances  that  a career  soldier 
will  require  a hearing  aid  after  20 
years’  service,  Army  audiologists 
guess,  are  10  times  greater  than  if 
he  were  a civilian  working  in  a 
normal  environment.  Soldiers  who 
are  on  active  duty  for  only  a few 
years  also  face  a greater  risk  of 
partial  hearing  loss  than  their  civil- 
ian contemporaries,  and  often  they 
are  unaware  of  the  danger. 

Partial  hearing  loss  is  a fact  of 
military  life,  a danger  ever  since 
the  first  minuteman  aimed  his  flint- 
lock and  triggered  a volley  across 
the  village  green  at  Lexington, 
Mass.  Today,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  more  than 
43,000  former  servicemen  are  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  hearing 
disabilities  acquired  while  on  active 
duty.  Each  year,  a considerable  but 
undetermined  number  of  soldiers 
must  be  reassigned  because  they 
can  no  longer  hear  well  enough  to 
man  their  old  jobs.  Every  day, 
many  others  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming hard  of  hearing  through 
exposure  to  small  arms  fire,  boom- 
ing artillery,  rumbling  tanks,  whir- 
ring helicopters,  whistling  jets  and 
whining  machinery. 

A fact  of  life,  yes.  An  unalterable 
fact  of  life,  no.  Despite  canards 
that  hearing  loss  is  the  price  one 
pays  to  be  a member  of  a particular 
combat  arm,  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  protect  himself  effectively 
no  matter  what  his  MOS. 

So  what  can  you  do  to  protect 
your  hearing?  Not  much,  if  you’re 
in  a combat  situation;  you’ll  be 
too  busy  protecting  other  parts  of 
your  anatomy  to  worry  about  hear- 
ing loss.  The  number  of  men  who 
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have  suffered  hearing  loss  as  a 
direct  result  of  combat,  though,  is 
believed  to  be  small  compared  to 
those  who  have  lost  theirs  through 
years  of  training.  Outside  of  direct 
combat,  even  in  Vietnam,  there  is 
something  you  can  do.  Either  avoid 
loud  noises  or  protect  yourself 
against  them.  And  according  to 
Army  regulations,  you  should  al- 
ready be  doing  so. 

AR  40-5,  the  regulation  spelling 
out  the  Army’s  hearing  conserva- 
tion program,  stipulates  that  pro- 
tective equipment,  usually  ear  plugs 
or  ear  muffs,  must  be  issued  to — 
and  worn  by — all  soldiers  wherever 
noise  has  been  determined  to  be 
a hazard.  “On  paper,  we  have  an 
excellent  program,”  says  one  official 
in  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
“Getting  people  to  comply  with  it 
is  something  else.” 

When  it  comes  to  wearing  ear 
plugs  or  muffs,  too  many  soldiers 
have  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a negative  attitude.  They  are 
reluctant  to  wear  them  or  demand 
that  others  do  so  for  a number  of 
reasons,  many  of  which,  hearing 
experts  believe,  are  invalid. 

• One  complaint  often  heard  by 
Major  Thomas  Nilges,  director  of 
the  Army  Audiology  and  Speech 
Center,  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital, is  that  ear  protection  is  sim- 
ply not  available.  This  should  not 
be  so.  At  all  training  installations, 
regulations  require  that  each  trainee 
be  equipped  with  properly  fitting 
ear  plugs  as  his  personal  property. 
In  areas  on  any  post  where  com- 
manders determine  noise  to  be  a 
hazard,  signs  must  be  posted  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  ear  muffs  must  be  pro- 
vided for  those  working  there.  Pro- 
tection should  be  available  for  every 
man  in  the  Army.  Ear  plugs  may  be 
obtained  through  medical  supply 
channels;  ear  muffs  through  unit 
supply. 

Other  forms  of  ear  protection 
available  through  unit  supply  in- 
clude helmets  equipped  with  sound 
reducing  ear  pieces  and  semi-inserts 
that  fit  into  the  ear  and  are 
supported  by  head-set  type  bands. 
Helmets  and  inserts  may  be  integral 


“An  adequate  supply  of  ear  protectors  should  be  available  where  noise  may  be 
a hazard.’’ 
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Losing  Your  Hearing? 

How  can  you  tell  if  you’re  losing  your  hearing  ability?  Sometimes 
hearing  loss  happens  suddenly,  but,  for  most  persons,  it  is  the  result  of 
exposure  to  loud  noises  over  a cumulative  period  of  time.  Almost  everyone 
experiences  a temporary  loss  of  hearing,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a ringing  sensation  in  the  ears.  But  somewhere  along  the  line,  hearing 
doesn’t  recover  completely. 

In  addition  to  the  ringing  sensation,  a man  may  first  notice  his  hearing 
ability  is  changing  by  experiencing  difficulties  in  hearing  high  frequencies 
or  high-pitched  voices.  Often,  it  is  his  wife  or  a friend  who  notices  the 
change  first. 

If  you  feel  any  of  these  symptoms,  your  best  bet  is  to  seek  medical 
attention  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
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parts  of  communications  equipment. 
Ordinarily,  where  electronic  com- 
munications systems  are  not  in- 
volved, ear  plugs  and  ear  muffs  are 
used,  either  alone  or  in  combination. 

Both  ear  plugs  and  ear  muffs 
offer  about  the  same  protection  (up 
to  30  decibels  attenuation  if  prop- 
erly fitted,  audiologists  say)  and 
each  has  its  advantages.  Ear  plugs 
can  be  easily  pocketed  and  carried 
frofn  place  to  place,  while  ear  muffs 
may  be  easily  put  on  and  taken  off. 

“The  best  ear  protector  is  a 
properly  fitted  one,”  Major  Nilges 
notes.  “That’s  why  a man  has  to 
be  fitted  by  trained  personnel.  If 
the  ear  plug  doesn’t  fit  snugly,  it’s 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Cotton  wadding,  cigarette  filters 
and  other  things  soldiers  some- 
times use  provide  so  little  pro- 
tection they  are  of  no  practical 
value.  And  with  ear  muffs,  beware 
of  eyeglass  bulge.” 

• Some  soldiers,  notably  senior 
NCOs,  say  they  have  heard  that 
noise  toughens  hearing,  “A  myth,” 
replies  Dr.  Jerry  Northern,  also  of 
the  Audiology  and  Speech  Center. 
“Perhaps  one  person  in  five  can 
get  away  without  damaging  his  ears 
after  continual  exposure — just  like 
some  people  are  immune  to  poison 
ivy.  But  we  have  no  way  of  telling 
in  advance  who  those  men  are.” 

• Others  say  they  cannot  hear  as 
well  with  ear  protectors  on,  point- 
ing out  that  in  situations  like  a firing 
line  it  is  extremely  important  that 
everyone  hear  commands.  “Not 
true,”  Major  Nilges  answers  flatly. 
“Actually,  ear  protectors  may  in- 
crease the  ability  to  hear  voice 
commands — even  on  a firing-range 
— because  they  mask  out  back- 
ground noise.” 

• Many  say  that  ear  protectors 
are  uncomfortable.  True,  but  no 
excuse  for  not  wearing  them.  Says 
Dr.  Northern,  “If  ear  protectors 
fit  at  first  without  discomfort,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  they  are  not  fitting 
properly.  It  takes  a while  but  you 
get  used  to  them.” 

“In  fact,”  one  former  drill  ser- 
geant mentions,  “after  a while  I got 
so  I didn’t  realize  I had  my  ear 
plugs  on.  Sometimes,  after  I’d  been 


on  the  firing  range,  people  would 
come  up  to  me  and  say,  ‘Hey,  what 
are  you  doing  with  those  things  in 
your  ears?’  ” 

• “Commanders  consider  their  use 
effeminate  or  not  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  artillery,  armor  or  other 
combat  arms,”  states  a 1968  CON- 
ARC  message  chiding  COs  to  en- 
force hearing  regulations  more  vig- 
orously. This  is  not  so  in  other 
armies,  notably  the  Swiss  army, 
which  requires  its  troops  to  pin  sets 
of  ear  plugs  to  their  epaulets. 

“Human  nature,”  says  Captain 
Jerald  R.  Bearce,  an  audiologist 
with  the  Army  Environmental  Hy- 
giene Agency,  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md.,  “Anytime  you  require  some- 
one to  wear  something — I don’t  care 
if  it’s  a hard  hat,  safety  glasses  or 
ear  plugs — you’re  going  to  have  a 
problem.  It’s  just  human  nature  to 
balk  at  the  requirement.” 

• Audiologists  have  also  found  that 
too  many  soldiers  are  simply  un- 
aware of  the  hazards.  “A  lack  of 
education,”  snaps  Captain  Bearce. 
“They  haven’t  been  told  before. 
Once  they  know  the  facts,  I’ve  had 
no  trouble  convincing  them  they 
should  wear  them.” 

The  Army  hearing  conservation 
program  takes  several  steps  to  com- 
bat this  continuing,  and  often  un- 
necessary, loss  of  hearing.  The 
Armed  Forces  measure  a man’s 
hearing  when  he  enters  the  service 
and  again  as  he  leaves.  While  on 
active  duty,  a soldier’s  hearing  will 


be  checked  regularly  if  he  has  an 
assignment  where  his  hearing  may 
be  endangered.  If  a physician  de- 
tects a significant  change  in  a man’s 
hearing,  he  will  recommend  reas- 
signment. “We  have  no  figures  on 
the  number  of  men  reassigned  each 
year,”  Major  Nilges  reports,  “but 
I would  project  a pretty  large  num- 
ber. At  Walter  Reed  alone  last 
year,  we  had  400  cases  of  noise- 
induced  hearing  loss,  and  doctors 
at  any  post  will  tell  you  it’s  a 
problem.” 

Steps.  The  Army  seeks  to  reduce 
this  hearing  loss  in  three  ways. 
First,  by  identifying  those  areas 
where  noise  hazards  exist.  Although 
some  areas  like  rifle  ranges  and  air- 
strips are  obvious  hazards,  others, 
around  machinery,  generators  and 
construction  equipment  are  not  so 
obvious.  When  these  areas  are 
spotted,  commanders  must  then  in- 
sure that  ear  protection  is  worn. 

A second  way  is  to  eliminate 
the  hazard,  if  not  the  noise,  by 
what  scientists  call  “engineering 
out”  unwanted  sound.  At  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  researchers 
of  the  Human  Engineering  Labora- 
tory and  Mechanized  Equipment 
Command  try  to  engineer  out  haz- 
ards on  various  types  of  Army 
equipment  before  a new  item  en- 
ters supply  channels.  They  have 
successfully  reduced  noise  to  a safe 
level  in  a number  of  instances;  for 
example,  with  a redesigned  muffler 
device  on  the  M-113  armored  per- 
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How  Loud  Is  Too  Loud? 


Sound  is  measured  in  decibels. 
With  the  decibel  system,  sound  is 
increased  in  a logarithmic  progres- 
sion rather  than  an  arithmetic  one. 
Thus,  20  decibels  is  10  times  as 
great  as  10  decibels;  30  decibels  is 
100  times  greater  than  10  decibels, 
10  times  greater  than  20  decibels. 
Steady-state  noises,  like  the  noise 
from  a running  generator,  become 
potentially  hazardous  when  they 
reach  90.  Impulse  noise,  like  rifle 
or  artillery  fire,  requires  hearing 
protection  when  its  levels  approach 
140  decibels. 

Following  are  some  examples  of 
sound,  rated  in  decibels: 

0 db  Not  dead  silence,  but  the 
faintest  sound  an  ear  can 
detect. 

30  db  Whispers,  or  leaves  rust- 
ling in  a gentle  breeze 
60  db  Normal  human  voices  at 
conversation  level 
80  db  Heavy  traffic 
90  db  At  this  point,  where  steady- 
state  noises  can  be  haz- 


sonnel  carrier  and  with  redesigned 
tracks  and  air  intake  fan  on  the 
M-109  self-propelled  howitzer. 
Nevertheless,  these  efforts  repre- 
sent no  more  than  an  ounce  of 
prevention. 

The  third  and  most  effective  way 
is  through  education  and  training. 


ardous,  ear  protectors 
should  be  worn.  At  best, 
properly  fitting  ear  plugs 
or  ear  muffs  will  provide 
30  db  attenuation. 

100  db  A small,  but  noisy  repair 
shop 

100  — Helicopter  noise  in  a cock- 

120  db  pit 

120  db  A hi-fi  system  at  top  out- 
put. At  this  level  psycho- 
logical annoyances  may  be 
experienced.  Above  120 
db,  regulations  require  ear 
plugs  and  ear  muffs  be 
worn  in  combination,  pro- 
viding up  to  40  db  attenua- 
tion. 

125  — A running  tank 

140  db 

140  db  The  pain  threshold.  Im- 
pulse noises  become  po- 
tential hazards. 

140  — Rifle  fire.  All  Army  weap- 

165  db  ons  fire  at  noise  levels 
above  140  db. 


Individuals  must  be  told  they  have 
a responsibility  to  protect  them- 
selves; commanders  must  be  told 
they  have  a responsibility  to  pro- 
tect their  men;  all  must  be  warned 
of  the  dangers  and  told  how  they 
can  prevent  them. 

“Simple  as  it  sounds,  it's  a dif- 


ficult task.”  admits  Captain  Bearce. 
Nevertheless,  audiologists  arc  en- 
countering some  success  getting  their 
message  across  to  Army  old-timers 
who  might  have  gone  through  train- 
ing and  fought  in  wars  long  before 
ear  plugs  were  a common  item  of 
equipment. 

“I’m  a believer.”  says  Sergeant 
First  Class  Richard  R.  Ladd,  a 
burly  demolitions  instructor  at  Fort 
Belvoir.  Va.  “With  me  it's  a per- 
sonal matter.  I want  to  wear  car 
plugs.  I’ve  seen  the  effects  of  not 
using  them. 

“Even  when  I was  in  Y'ictnam — 
at  Khe  Sanh — I’d  use  them  when  I 
went  to  my  bunker  at  night  I found 
I could  get  better  rest  with  them  on. 
At  first,  everyone  laughed  at  me: 
then  after  a while,  others  began 
wearing  them  too. 

“I’ve  been  wearing  them  ever 
since  I was  a drill  sergeant  at  Fort 
Jackson  three  years  ago.  When  we 
attended  classes  on  ear  protection, 
they  showed  us  facts  and  figures 
illustrating  the  difference  in  hearing 
between  those  who  wore  ear  plugs 
and  those  who  didn’t  over  a two- 
year  period.  Those  who  wore  them 
never  lost  their  hearing  ability.  The 
classes  were  the  selling  point  for 
me.  I’ve  been  wearing  them  ever 
since.  The  big  thing  is  to  educate 
individuals.” 

And  that  is  what  the  Army’s 
hearing  conservation  program  is 
all  about — making  that  message 
reach  all  active  duty  soldiers  and 
the  thousands  who  enter  the  service 
each  year. 
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Army  Support  Activities  in 


From  a small  group  established 
in  1951,  the  U.S.  Army  Advisory 
Group  in  Thailand  has  developed 
into  the  Joint  U.S.  Advisory  Group, 
Thailand,  now  a highly  effective 
tri-service  organization. 

In  this  organization,  the  Army 
Advisory  Group  (ARAG)  is  the 
largest  element,  with  personnel  in 
21  detachments  situated  through- 
out the  200,000  square  miles  of 
Thailand.  Primary  responsibility  of 


COL  Glenn  P.  Elliott 


the  Army  group  is  to  insure  proper 
use  and  maintenance  of  materiel 
furnished  the  Royal  Thai  Army 
(RTA)  under  the  Military  Assis- 
tance Program. 

Army  advisors  are  serving  at 
camps,  schools  and  logistical  com- 
plexes, where  they  work  directly 
with  Thai  counterparts,  helping  the 
Thais  improve  training  realism  and 
increase  effectiveness  of  their  fire- 
power, mobility  and  communica- 
tions. 

The  only  training  provided  di- 

COLONEL GLENN  P.  ELLIOTT  is  assigned  to 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Thailand,  and  Joint  U.S.  Military 
Advisor  Group,  Thailand. 


rectly  by  U.S.  personnel  is  English 
language  instruction,  which  helps 
overcome  the  language  barrier  while 
preparing  the  Thai  soldier  for 
technical  schooling  in  the  United 
States. 

Primarily,  the  advisor’s  aim  is  to 
“work  himself  out  of  a job.”  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made. 
Today,  the  Royal  Thai  Army  is  an 
effective,  professional  fighting  force. 

The  Royal  Thai  Army  is  basically 
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Company  commander  directs  his  platoon  leaders  by  radio  as  they  attempt  to  capture  i 


a four-division  force  employing  the 
regimental  combat  team  concept. 
Subordinate  units  are  generally  dis- 
persed throughout  Thailand.  Train- 
ing is  decentralized,  with  new' 
trainees  assigned  directly  to  a unit. 
They  usually  remain  with  that  unit 
throughout  their  service. 

There  are  some  exceptions.  Each 
technical  branch  maintains  its  own 
highly  competent  service  school. 
Personnel  who  serve  in  Vietnam 
with  the  all-volunteer  Panther  Di- 
vision receive  intensified  unit  train- 
ing at  Camp  Kanchanaburi,  best 
known  to  many  as  the  site  of  the 
“Bridge  Over  the  River  Kwai.” 

Combined  arms,  airmobile  and 
counterinsurgency  training  receive 
special  emphasis.  Training  for  of- 
ficers closely  parallels  that  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  RTA  officers  attend 
branch-oriented  basic  and  advanced 
courses,  then  are  eligible  for  at- 


tendance at  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College. 
Army  War  College.  National  De- 
fense College  or  CONUS  branch 
schools. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Royal 
Thai  Army  has  received  25  UH-1H 
helicopters  from  the  United  States 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. This  has  material!)  enhanced 
counterinsurgency  operations  in  the 
rugged  terrain  of  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Thailand.  Thai  pilots  are 
tough,  well-trained,  dedicated  sol- 
diers. Many  were  trained  in  the 
United  States.  Although  the  heli- 
copter is  a new  weapon  in  the  RTA 
arsenal,  the  RTA  safety  and  per- 
formance record  under  enemy  fire 
has  been  outstanding. 

Achievement.  Although  not  yet 
logisticallv  self-sufficient,  the  RTA 
can  boast  of  several  recent  ac- 
complishments in  which  advisory 
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re  ;nemy  position  during  a Thai  exercise. 


personnel  assisted.  Wheeled  and 
tracked  vehicle  deadline  rate  has 
been  lowered.  Unit  commanders 
fully  appreciate  and  stress  the  im- 
portance of  maintenance.  The  RTA 
is  making  good  use  of  its  new  equip- 
ment and  is  well  on  the  way  toward 
modernizing  its  army. 

Recent  new  equipment  includes 
M-41  tanks,  M-16  rifles,  M-60  ma- 
chineguns,  M-79  grenade  launchers, 
the  VRC-12  family  of  radios,  en- 
gineer construction  equipment  and 
OH- 13  and  UH-1H  helicopters. 

Today,  an  RTA  ammunition  plant 
produces  .30-caliber  ammunition 
and  plans  to  expand  this  operation 
soon  to  include  the  5.56-mm  and 
the  7.62-mm.  A tire  repair  com- 
pany does  recapping  work,  and  a 
government-owned  factory  produces 
batteries.  Many  repair  parts  are 
now  being  rebuilt  at  direct-support 


Village  child  gets  cholera  shot  as  part  of  civic  action  program. 


In  other  civic  action,  engineer  grader  levels  ground  for  new  building. 


units.  Commanders  at  all  levels 
encourage  self-help  programs  and 
demand  results,  not  excuses.  As  this 
trend  continues,  the  RTA  will  find 
itself  increasingly  capable  of  meet- 
ing threats  against  Thailand. 

In  every  area  of  administration, 
training  and  logistics,  the  advisors 
are  involved  in  a challenging  yet 
rewarding  assignment.  They  have 


established  firm  rapport  at  all  levels 
of  the  command  structure.  Members 
of  the  Army  Advisory  Group, 
Thailand,  are  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishments, made  possible  by 
shared  professional  goals,  comrad- 
ship  of  men-in-arms,  dedication  of 
the  Thai  soldier  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  his  love  for  his  King 
and  country.  E3 
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my  vision  balances  on  tb< 
never  hold  it. 
sift  through  the  beam 
it  sustains:  strange 
finally  astern. 

* intless  along  coasts 
course? 
iss  my  bow. 


he  dark,  not  the  light  alone. 

SP5  Richard  Dey 


That 
Others 
May  Live 


SP5  Richard  Dey 


In  fair  weather  or  foul,  in  warm  seas  or  through  ice,  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
that  others  may  live. 


Over  millpond  waters  or  raging  tempest-tossed  seas,- 
the  life-saving  lighthouse  casts  its  warning  beam, 
conveying  to  all  who  pass  over  the  oceans  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  essentially  a 
humanitarian  service.  While  it  is  organized  on  military 
lines  and  possesses  a military  capability,  it  comes  under 
the  U.  S.  Navy  only  in  times  of  war.  But  even  in  such 
times  it  still  carries  on  its  primary  function — to  make 
sure  that  others  may  live. 

Fathered  by  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton  (the  man  on  a $10  bill),  in  1790, 
it  began  as  the  Revenue  Marine  with  “ten  boats”  to 
guard  the  coasts  of  the  original  states  against  smuggling. 

Today’s  Coast  Guard,  since  1967  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  has  maritime  responsi- 
bilities around  the  globe.  With  innumerable  craft,  from 
outboards  to  378-foot  cutters,  and  a substantial  avia- 
tion branch,  it  watches  the  more  than  12,000  miles  of 
U.S.  coast,  maintains  all  buoys,  lighthouses  and  light 
towers;  breaks  up  ice-jammed  harbors,  rivers  and  pas- 
sages; and  conducts  extensive  oceanographic  and 
meteorological  research.  Its  role  in  pollution  prevention 
increases  daily. 

In  wartime,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  Coast  Guard  sup- 
ports the  Navy  by  providing  firepower  along  the  coasts, 
patrolling  them,  and  by  doing  all  the  other  jobs  it 
does  in  peacetime. 

All  Coast  Guardsmen  are  not  necessarily  sailors  or 
experts  in  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR)  operations.  Many 
are  technicians  and  specialists  watching  and  listening 
for  distress  calls,  monitoring  man’s  interests  and 
travels  over,  on  and  under  the  four-fifths  of  the  earth’s 


surface  with  all  the  beauty  and  dangers  of  the  deep. 

Governors  Island  was  purchased  in  1637  from 
the  Indians  for  two  axe  heads,  a string  of  beads  and  a 
few  nails.  The  New  York  island,  situated  off  Battery 
Park  in  lower  Manhattan  Bay,  became  headquarters  of 
the  Third  Coast  Guard  District  and  largest  Coast  Guard 
installation  in  the  U.S.  in  1966  when  the  Army 
pulled  out  of  Fort  Jay.  The  old  fort  is  used  for 
officers’  quarters. 

Most  of  the  2,700  men  stationed  here  agree  duty 
is  good,  particularly  with  New  York  City  just  a short 
ferryboat  ride  away.  The  atmosphere  is  invigorating. 
A fresh  sea  breeze  constantly  sings  across  the  hilly 
landscape,  though  in  the  winter  it  is  an  icy  song. 
Together,  the  men  stationed  here  carry  out  most  of 
the  Coast  Guard’s  various  missions. 


Skyline  of  New  York  City  forms  backdrop  for  Coast  Guard 
craft  operating  in  one  of  busiest  harbors  of  the  world. 
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Captain  of  the  Port.  In  one  of  the  world’s  largest 

and  busiest  ports,  he’s  responsible  for  10,000  vessels 
— tankers,  freighters,  private  yachts — that  arrive  and 
depart  New  York  harbor  in  a steady  stream.  This  is 
not  to  mention  the  ubiquitous  tug  boats,  barges,  ferry- 
boats and  small  craft  that  constantly  criss-cross  wakes. 

Despite  strict  precautionary  practices,  many  things 
can  happen  and  often  do — tankers  colliding  or  running 
aground  in  fog;  fire  aboard  ships  or  on  the  old  wooden 
docks;  explosives  mishandled  along  the  Brooklyn  piers; 
spilled  gasoline  imperiling  diesel-powered  ships. 

Captain  Richard  Young,  Captain  of  the  Port,  is  a 
necessarily  concerned  but  cool  man.  “I'm  not  only 
responsible  for  the  vessels  and  warehouses,  but  for 
every  plank  in  every  pier,”  he  said.  “I'm  here  to  save 
lives  and  property,  and  administratively  to  enforce 
federal  regulations.”  The  post  is  a federal  office,  not 
a municipal  or  a state  or  Coast  Guard  office,  though 
it  is  the  Coast  Guard  that  supplies  the  officers  in  major 
ports. 

Men  under  Captain  Young  board  some  40  percent 
of  the  vessels  entering  New  York  harbor  to  inspect 
for  overloading,  proper  identification,  dangerous  cargo 
and  evidence  of  smuggling.  Port  safety  officers  also 
check  anchorages  and  guard  against  fire-hazardous 
oil  slicks. 

Captain  Young  coordinates  his  activities  with  local 
agencies,  such  as  the  fire  and  police  departments;  the 
Health  Department,  which  handles  quarantines;  and 
U.S.  Customs.  Frequently,  the  Coast  Guard  is  called 
upon  to  assist. 

Port  of  New  York,  Group  N.Y.  Group  N.Y.  carries 
out  responsibility  for  port  security  and  safety;  it  is 
from  its  docks  on  Governors  Island  that  patrol  boats 
depart. 

Tied  up  here  are  buoy  tenders  and  tugs.  All  buoys 
and  aids  to  navigation  in  and  around  the  harbor  are 
maintained  by  the  Coast  Guard,  as  they  are  every- 
where in  U.S.  waters. 

“The  tugs,”  said  Boatswain  Mate  Chief  Elbert 
Beasley,  “are  the  workhorses.  Some  days  we’re  steam- 
ing around  Manhattan  with  VIPs  and  on  others  we’re 
fighting  fires.” 

The  tugs  also  provide  an  escort  and  protection  for 
naval  vessels  and  nuclear  submarines.  During  the 
winter,  110-foot  tugs  nose  their  way  up  the  Hudson 
River  as  far  as  Lake  Champlain  to  break  up  ice. 

Some  300  Search  and  Rescue  cases  a year  are 
handled  by  Group  N.Y.  Five  40-foot  boats  patrol 
Manhattan  harbor.  A crew  of  three  runs  each  boat. 
While  on  duty,  they  spend  an  average  of  eight  hours 
a day  on  the  water,  and  as  many  as  16  in  the  summer 
when  the  port  is  busiest  and  boating  most  popular.  A 
boatswain  mate,  an  E-4,  commands  the  patrol  boat 
and  is  authorized  to  enforce  maritime  laws. 

At  the  heart  of  Coast  Guard  operations  is  the  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  (RCC),  basically  a communica- 
tions center  that  rattles  and  throbs  with  teletype 


a cutter  sets  out  on  patrol  of  New  York  harbor. 

machines,  ringing  telephones  and  flashing  panel  lights. 
RCC  kicks  off  the  action  in  cases  of  distress  or 
emergency. 

On  Governors  Island,  the  RCC,  larger  and  more 
complex  than  most,  monitors  not  only  the  Third  Coast 
Guard  District  but  the  entire  east  coast  of  North 
America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  portions  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Twenty  percent  of  all  Coast  Guard 
Search  and  Rescue  operations  are  handled  here. 

The  RCC  operates  24  hours  a day  with  a minimum 
of  three  men  on  duty.*  In  the  summer,  as  many  as  16 
missions  are  monitored  simultaneously.  SAR  operation' 
are  seasonal.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  there  were  2.500 
calls  in  July,  250  in  October  and  onl>  72  in  January 

Aboard  a Cutter.  “Nobody  likes  to  go  to  sea — 
except  the  Captain,”  commented  one  electronics  tech- 
nician. “But  this  beats  being  in  the  Navy.  She’s  a 
floating  hotel.” 

The  378-foot  Gallatin  (WHEC  721),  one  of  the 
newest  of  her  class  in  the  Coast  Guard,  is  almost 
a dream  boat  for  those  who  must  spend  a month  or 
more  at  sea,  bobbing  like  a cork  at  one  of  the  six 
Coast  Guard  ocean  stations  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Though  her  men  chip  paint,  scrub  decks  and  stand 
watch  even  while  they  perform  various  oceanographic 
and  weather  or  navigational  or  Search  and  Rescue 
operations,  the  benefits  of  duty  aboard  a cutter  are 
manyfold.  The  “rec  decks”  are  complete  with  sofas, 
desks,  color  televisions.  AM  and  FM  radios,  and 
modern  decor.  A ship's  store  provides  post  exchange- 
type  essentials.  A hobby  room  is  available,  where  men 
off-watch  can  paint,  play  the  guitar,  work  on  engines, 
fiddle  with  fishing  poles  and  even  make  harpoons. 
From  stem  to  stern,  the  ship  is  airconditioncd  with  a 
control  in  each  living  area. 

Assignment  to  a cutter  is  "not  bad.  particularly  if 
you’re  single."  as  one  bachelor  put  it.  Seamen — those 
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“You  missed  a spot” — so  deck  hand  leans  over  rail  to 
touch  up  a spot  of  paint  on  the  “Gallatin.” 


E-3  and  below — pull  “mess  cook”  duty  (KP)  for  up 
to  two  months  at  a time.  A ship’s  galley  is  like  any 
standard  Army  kitchen  except,  of  course,  when  it 
starts  rolling. 

Fifteen  officers  and  149  enlisted  men  serve  aboard 
the  Gallatin.  She  and  her  sister  ships  are  rated  “high 
endurance”  cutters  because  of  their  long-range  cruising 
ability.  Besides  performing  the  duties  of  the  peacetime 
Coast  Guard,  the  ships  are  also  equipped  to  become 
wartime  vessels.  Armament  and  electronic  facilities 
are  readily  adaptable  to  naval  combat  operations. 
Today,  ships  like  the  Gallatin  patrol  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. Once  or  twice  a year  they  participate  in  joint 
training  exercises  with  the  Navy. 

International  Ice  Patrol.  In  April,  1912,  the  Titanic, 
then  the  world’s  most  luxurious  ocean  liner,  was 
steaming  along  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  England 
to  New  York.  Suddenly  on  that  foggy  night  off  New- 
foundland, she  collided  with  an  iceberg  and  went 
down  with  1,517  passengers  and  crew.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  International  Ice  Patrol  two  years  later, 
not  one  ship  or  life  has  been  lost  in  an  iceberg  collision 
in  the  45,000  square  miles  of  North  Atlantic  under 
surveillance.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  actually  began 
the  patrol  less  than  a year  after  the  disaster.  It  con- 
tinues today. 


Vessel  Report 


A vessel  in  distress  has  always  had  real  prob- 
lems. But  nowadays,  in  the  electronic  age  of 
Aquarius,  chances  for  rescue  are  much  better, 
thanks  to — you  guessed  it — a computer. 

The  Automated  Merchant  Vessel  Report 
(AMVER),  another  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  SAR 
capabilities,  is  a form  of  computerized  life-saving. 
Located  on  Governors  Island,  AMVER  plots  and 
can  provide  the  position  of  90  percent  of  U.S. 
and  50  percent  of  all  foreign  shipping  at  any 
given  time  in  any  given  area  around  the  world. 
Its  magnetic  memory  discs  record  and  store  the 
course,  speed,  position  and  medical  capabilities  of 
each  vessel  which  submits  the  information.  Sub- 
mission is  strictly  voluntary.  An  average  of  five 
calls  a day,  not  necessarily  reporting  distress, 
come  into  AMVER. 

AMVER  provides  the  information  requested  by 
Air  Force  One  when  flying  over  the  oceans,  to 
Apollo  splashdowns  on  a precautionary  basis,  to 
other  recognized  Search  and  Rescue  agencies.  The 
computer  can  produce  the  information  within  45 
seconds  after  a call  "has  been  received.  Depending 
on  the  location  of  the  vessel,  as  few  as  five  minutes 
are  needed  to  reach  the  caller  via  teletype. 

While  man’s  ships  become  more  sophisticated 
and  better  equipped,  the  sea  and  its  conditions 
remain  unchanged — sheer  peril  for  those  in  dis- 
tress. Certainly,  the  AMVER  computer  operation 
is  one  for  which  all  men  who  travel  the  seas  can 
be  thankful. 


The  majority  of  bergs  “calf  off”  the  glaciers  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  and,  after  a one-  to  three-year 
journey,  end  up  in  the  heavily  traveled  shipping  lanes 
off  eastern  Newfoundland.  From  the  time  they  enter 
the  ice  fields  in  Baffin  Bay  until  they  melt  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Coast  Guard  plots 
their  positions.  Broadcast  bulletins  and  teletyped  fac- 
simile charts  are  sent  to  all  vessels  in  the  shipping 
lanes.  Bulletins  are  radioed  twice  daily  from  patrol 
headquarters  at  Governors  Island;  facsimile  charts, 
which  also  show  the  limits  of  the  berg  fields,  are 
teletyped  from  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 

Iceberg  season  lasts  roughly  from  March  to  July. 
It  is  then  that  members  of  the  ice  patrol — mostly 
marine  science  technicians — survey  the  bergs  from 
overflying  C-130s.  Making  three  observation  flights 
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The 

Coast  Guard  Academy 

Located  on  a steep  hill  just  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy  campus  is 
similar  to  any  small,  ivy-covered  one 
in  New  England.  In  this  college  setting, 
students  file  from  class  to  class  each 
hour,  participate  in  athletic  programs 
and  cheer  on  the  Academy  football 
team  during  home  games  Saturday 
afternoons.  It  is  also  a growing  cam- 
pus. Near  Hamilton  Hall,  heart  of  the 
Academy,  new  buildings  are  being 
constructed. 

This  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  service 
academies.  The  students  are  the  future 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  front 
of  Hamilton  Hall,  flags  stream  from  a 
tall  white  mast  flanked  by  varnished 
pin  rails.  Before  the  mast  stretches  the 
green  parade  ground  where  weekend 
reviews  are  held.  Behind  and  to  either 
side  of  Hamilton  Hall  are  the  athletic 
fields  and  other  buildings.  And  down 
a swiftly  descending  road  is  the  water- 
front. Here,  sailing  dinghies,  yawls, 
cutters  and  the  magnificent  training 
barque  Eagle  dock  next  to  each  other, 
making  one  think  he’s  in  a kind  of 
maritime  time-machine. 

Commandant  of  Cadets,  Captain 
Curtis  J.  Kelly,  himself  a graduate  of 
the  Academy,  is  a warm,  command- 
ing. highly  spirited  man.  On  the  coffee 


table  of  his  office  sat  a football  in- 
scribed with  white  lettering.  "We  won 
our  first  home  game  of  the  season 
last  Saturday,"  he  said.  “The  boys 
gave  this  to  me  this  morning.”  He  was 
very  pleased. 

Captain  Kelly  is  responsible  for  the 
military  and  professional  aspects  of 
Academy  life.  His  duties  are  not  ath- 
letic or  academic  “though  because  of 
the  size  of  the  Academy — currently 
900  men — I spend  considerable  time 
with  the  athletic  and  academic  direc- 
tors.” Under  his  supervision,  cadets 
practice  protocol,  march  to  class,  have 
colors,  reviews  and  regimental  activi- 
ties. Saturday  mornings  are  taken  up 
with  four  hours  of  military  orientation. 

“Regimentation  here  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  run  by  the  cadets.  There  is 
lots  of  leeway  in  regimentation,”  he 
commented.  The  Regimental  Com- 
mander, a member  of  the  1st  Class,  is 
the  cadet  leader.  He’s  expected  to  in- 
form the  faculty  of  all  student  prob- 
lems and  acts  as  the  liaison  for  the 
students.  He  sits  in  on  weekly  staff 
meetings  of  the  captain — with  a voice, 
not  silently.  “It’s  the  most  demanding 
intermediate  position  the  man  will 
ever  have,”  Captain  Kelly  said.  “He 
can't  be  a ‘yes’  man.” 

The  first  eight  weeks  of  a cadet’s 
life  are  know-n  as  “swab  summer.” 
They  are  devoted  to  military  training 
and  a short  cruise  aboard  the  Eagle. 
In  September,  the  cadet  becomes  a 


Dress  parades  in  front  ot  Hamilton  Hall 
climax  the  week  of  hard  study  at 
Academy. 


■■■■■■■■■Hi 


a week,  each  plane  has  two  crews  which  alternate 
monthly  duty. 

Aboard  an  Ice  Breaker.  Duty  aboard  an  ice  breaker 
is  similar  to  that  aboard  any  of  the  larger  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  except  that  the  vessel  spends  her  time  pound- 
ing through  ice  fields,  and  the  men  aboard  spend 
their  time  chopping  ice  formed  on  the  decks.  Other- 
wise, the  vessel  would  capsize  under  the  immense 
weight.  On  its  spectacular  voyage  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  in  September,  1969,  the  tanker  Manhattan 
had  a Coast  Guard  ice  breaker  for  an  escort. 

Coast  Guard  Aviation.  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Mattingly 
is  a Coast  Guard  pilot  stationed  at  the  New  York 
Naval  Air  Base,  Brooklyn,  where  his  primary  job  is 
Search  and  Rescue.  He  flies  only  helicopters,  though 
he  is  qualified  for  fixed-wing.  He  is  one  of  a score  of 
pilots  ready  to  be  airborne  within  30  minutes,  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  He  searches  for  lost  craft,  saves 
lives,  escorts  disabled  vessels  and  aircraft,  patrols 
foreign  fishing  fleets,  makes  daily  port  security  flights, 
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student.  “The  first  semester  is  the 
most  difficult  because  it  is  then  that 
the  cadet  must  learn  to  live  with  the 
entire  corps,”  the  captain  offered. 

At  the  Academy,  there  is  little  haz- 
ing. Though  an  upperclassman  can 
“challenge”  a swab,  he  can  only  de- 
mand an  answer  to  a question  that 
takes  no  more  than  five  or  six  minutes 
to  prepare. 

But  leadership  and  military  and 
academic  discipline  are  heavily  stressed. 
“We  are  training  the  cadet  for  the 
ultimate  requirement  of  commanding 
a ship.”  Captain  Kelly  emphasized. 
“The  discipline  teaches  a man  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  time.  Here,  a cadet 
can’t  stay  up  all  night  to  pick  up 
the  slack.” 

Overall,  there  is  less  stress  on  mili- 
tary matters  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, which  is  considerably  smaller 
than  other  service  academies.  “We 
need  a smart  capability  when  inter- 
facing with  the  other  services.  But 
with  us,  it’s  more  a day-to-day  thing. 
We  have  less  military  type  duties.  The 
most  important  thing  here,”  he  con- 
tinued, “is  academic  effort.  Without 
it,  you  can’t  get  out  the  gates.” 

Captain  Kelly  is  aware  of  youth, 
their  problems  and  attitudes.  He  recog- 
nizes there  is  more  controversy  over 
the  uniform  than  ever  before.  But  he 
is  proud  of  the  uniform.  “I  do  not 
believe  we  are  at  an  end  of  the  con- 
temporary spectrum,  that  we  are  the 


‘squares.’  The  cadets  are  students  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  they  are 
part  of  their  generation.  However, 
there  is  a sacrifice  of  material  things 
in  being  here  or  in  any  of  the  mili- 
tary academies.  It’s  refreshing,”  he 
said,  putting  his  pipe  down  on  his 
desk,  “to  see  young  men  who  can  still 
operate  in  a military  structure  and 
like  it.” 

One  of  the  students  who  likes  it, 
and  is  headed  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  that  the  Academy  of- 
fers, is  Cadet  Fourth  Class  Larry 
Richards.  His  course  load  includes 
physics,  calculus,  English,  nautical 
science,  graphics  and  several  hours  a 
week  in  the  physics  lab.  He  likes  pro- 
fessional studies  best  and  calculus 
better  than  English.  “The  teachers 
urge  you  to  come  to  them  if  you  have 
any  problems,”  he  says. 

Besides  having  a brown  belt  in  judo 
and  karate,  he’s  on  the  Academy  pistol 
and  golf  teams.  He  participates  in 
intercompany  competition  which 
“really  gets  rough.”  On  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  he  is  free  to  go  into  New 
London — or  across  the  street  to  Con- 
necticut College  where  the  girls  are. 

Cadet  Richards  lives  with  two  other 
classmates  in  a dorm  where  all  the 
cadets  live.  Most  of  his  studying  is 
accomplished  in  evening  study  halls. 
Next  year  he  can  have  a radio  in  his 
room  and  the  year  after  that,  a stereo. 
Like  all  cadets,  Richards  entered  the 


Cadets  get  taste  of  old  sailing  days  in 
square-rigged  barque  “Eagle”  as  part 
of  training. 


Academy  on  a competitive  basis;  there 
are  no  congressional  appointments.  He 
didn’t  even  bother  applying  to  other 
colleges. 

“You  can  make  it  if  you  really  want 
to,”  he  said.  “All  the  school  asks  is 
that  you  try.” 


■■■■■■■■a 


locates  and  evaluates  oil  pollution,  supports  Ambrose 
Light  Tower,  patrols  the  Hudson  River  for  ice  and 
participates  in  SAR  public  displays.  He  flies  day  or 
night,  in  all  weather  but  thunderstorms.  He  knows  a 
lot  about  first  aid.  . 

SAR  appeals  to  him  both  humanistically  and  roman- 
tically. He  graduated  from  Kings  Point,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  but  joined  the  Coast  Guard  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  fly. 

Normally,  the  air  station  is  alerted  by  the  RCC  in 
three  stages:  Uncertainty,  Alert,  Distress.  When  the 
distress  notice  comes  over  the  radio,  the  chopper 
blades  whirl.  But  sometimes  a “Mayday” — an  im- 
mediate disaster — will  be  heard.  “To  get  airborne  on 
a scramble,  takes  four  to  ten  minutes,  depending  on 
the  machine  we’re  scooting,”  he  reports.  “That’s  at 
2 a.  m.  when  you’re  sound  asleep.  You  kick  the  tire 
and  light  the  fire.” 

The  enlisted  men  who  fly  with  him  are  specialists  in 

Helicopter  perches  on  flight  deck  of  Ambrose  Light  Tower 
after  bringing  in  a new  watch. 
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mechanics,  electronics  and  navigation.  They  have  the 
responsibility  when  the  machine  reaches  the  SAR  job. 
They  are  the  eyes  of  the  pilot. 

The  air  station  is  the  air  arm  of  the  Third  Coast 
Guard  District.  Its  area  of  air  responsibility  coincides 
with  the  district's  water  area.  The  pilots  fly  about  400 
SAR  cases  a year.  In  emergencies,  one  district  assists 
another,  as  last  July  when  Lieutenant  Mattingly  flew 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  a flood  and  operated  all 
night,  lifting  32  people  and  4 dogs  off  roof  tops. 

In  the  future,  he  could  be  assigned  at  other  air 
stations  around  the  world  or  aboard  any  of  the  cutters 
or  ice  breakers  with  helicopter  capabilities.  His  job 
is  “sofnething  worthwhile,”  he  concludes,  “ — very 
satisfying.” 

Brant  Point  Coast  Guard  Station.  Half  a day’s  sail 
from  the  south  shore  of  Cape  Cod,  200  miles  northeast 
of  New  York,  690  miles  northwest  of  Bermuda  and 
10,453  miles  east  of  Hong  Kong,  sits  the  historic 
island  of  Nantucket,  Miss.  Having  “a  climate  temper- 
ate and  healthy,”  it  was  once  “engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.”  The  setting  for  many  novels  and  poems, 
Nantucket  is  the  favorite  refuge  of  thousands  of  people 
during  the  summer.  And  they  arrive  there  in  almost 
as  many  boats. 

In  centuries  past,  schooners  and  whaling  vessels 
sailed  its  waters  and  rounded  the  lighthouse  on  Brant 
Point  when  entering  the  harbor.  Today,  fishing  trawlers, 
sleek  sailing  yachts  and  ifiotor  boats  of  every  size 
make  Nantucket  a center  for  those  who  live,  if  only 
on  vacations,  on  the  water. 

The  Coast  Guard  station  on  Brant  Point  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  numerous  small  stations  that  dot  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Its  handful  of  boats  are 
ever  ready  to  speed  to  the  rescue  of  those  in  distress. 
Boatswain  Mate  Chief  Robert  A.  Buotte  commands 
the  station  and  the  19  enlisted  men  who  carry  out  the 
station’s  mission  of  Search  and  Rescue. 

In  an  average  year  they  respond  to  more  than  250 
distress  calls.  In  the  summer  they  have  as  rrianv  as 


seven  jobs  a day,  while  in  winter  there  are  days  when 
nothing  happens.  “Some  days,  nothing.”  Chief  Buotte 
remarks,  “then,  bang.  vou’ll  have  two  or  three  at  a 
time." 

Every  morning  engines,  electronic  and  operational 
gear,  all  are  tested.  After  edbh  mission,  the  boats  arc 
fueled,  washed  and  temporarily  secured.  The  men 
are  also  responsible  for  upkeep  of  station  grounds  and 
buildings. 

During  summer  months,  three-hour  safetv  patrols 
are  run  in  and  outside  the  harbor.  One  takes  place 
around  noon,  the  other  before  sunset  at  the  heaviest 
times  of  boating  traffic.  Speedboats  are  slowed  down 
and  harbor  laws  are  enforced. 

Brant  Point  has  its  owm  communications  center  that 
receives  distress  calls  by  tcletvpe  or  a multichannelcd 
radio.  “Usually,  three  men  go  out  on  a boat  job.”  sa\s 
Chief  Buotte.  “It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  job  ” 
Boatswain  mates  run  th<*  boats  and  can  be  called  upon 
whenever  needed.  Those  who  don't  live  on  the  station 
are  living  nearby  in  town. 

The  “jobs”  vary — towing  in  a dismasted  sailboat 
or  a broken-down  powerboat;  taking  gas  to  a stranded 
boat;  untangling  fishing  nets  caught  in  a trawler's 
screws;  occasional!},  bringing  in  a sick  or  injured 
fisherman.  “When  a trawler  has  engine  trouble,  we 
have  to  get  them  back  fast  so  their  fish  won’t  spoil.” 
explains  Engineman  3 C "Tex"  Craddock. 

“People  come  out  here  in  the  summer."  he  con- 
tinues, “and  pointing  to  one  of  the  boats  will  ask.  ‘Is 
this  the  boat  that’s  gonna  rescue  us?’  ‘Mam.’  I'll  su>. 

I hope  this  isn’t  the  boat  that’s  gonna  rescue  \ou!’ 

The  men  live  and  operate  out  of  the  main  building, 
called  “Crew’s  Mess."  The  chiefs  office,  communica- 
tions room,  galley,  berths  and  rec  room  are  all  located 
here.  The  station  is  basically  self-contained.  Com- 
ments Fireman  Richard  Yadnais.  “It’s  not  bad  dut> 
here,  though  you  can’t  get  off  the  island  in  the  summer 
months.  There’s  no  sittin'  around  in  the  summertime  " 

CD 


In  response  to  distress  call  . . . 


. . . Coast  Guardsmen  rush  out  to  aid  . . . 


. . . fishermen  or  others  in  distress. 
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Crew  members  of  the  “Gallatin”  roll  paint  on  her 
starboard  bow  (top),  while  across  New  York 
harbor  a freighter  on  fire  receives  Coast  Guard 
aid.  (Top  photo  by  PH3  Mike  Gerow.  Bottom  U.S. 

Coast  Guard  photo). 
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Duties  in  the  Coast  Guard  can 
include  tending  buoys  (left), 
chopping  ice  (below),  or 
tracking  icebergs  (bottom). 
(U.S.  Coast  Guard  photos). 


Visual 


Tracking 
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With  a Twist 


PFC  Jeffrey  A.  Mills 
Photos  by  SSG  Frank  Madison 


Go  into  the  woods,  find  a rock  with  the  moist  side  up,  then  look  around  for 
bent  grass  or  broken  twigs.  See  if  you  can  find  some  leaves  turned  over.  If  you 
look  hard  enough,  you  can  tell  not  only  where  someone  has  been  but  a surprising 
amount  about  his  activity. 

These  tracking  skills,  employed  by  frontiersrpen  and  Indian  scouts,  are  being 
revived  by  the  Army  to  help  infantry  units  find  the  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

“Everything  leaves  tracks,”  says  Major  J.  S.  Brewer,  executive  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Specialized  Training  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  which  runs  the  visual 
tracker  training.  “A  trained  man  can  tell  if  a man  was  running,  walking  or 
carrying  a heavy  load,  in  what  direction  he  was  going  and  how  long  ago  he  passed 
by.  And  he  can  tell  how  many  others  were  with  him.” 

Effectiveness  of  trackers  in  Vietnam  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  program. 

The  visual  tracker  training  at  Fort  Gordon  is  the  only  activity  of  its  kind  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

Selection  standards  are  rigid,  with  infantry  advanced  individual  training  a must, 
plus  20-20  vision,  a high  school  diploma,  good  physical  condition,  a record  of  good 
conduct  and  proficiency  in  land  navigation. 

Trainees,  who  are  in  good  condition  already,  are  put  to  the  test  the  first  day— 
a three-mile  run,  followed  by  the  obstacle  course,  then  the  survivors  go  on  to  12 
repetitions  of  the  “Army  daily  dozen.” 

After  a week  of  conditioning  and  instruction,  they  go  to  the  field,  where  tactical 
conditions  are  maintained  at  all  times.  That  means  C-rations,  smoking  only  at 
certain  times  and  strict  light  discipline  at  night. 

It  also  means  walking  10  to  12  miles  a (lay.  “A  man  probably  won’t  get  more 
than  a few  miles  forward  in  a day,”  explains  Staff  Sergeant  Donald  Woodbury,  an 
instructor.  “We  give  them  plenty  of  drill  on  picking  up  signs,  making  contact  and 
then  humping  it  back.” 

Of  all  signs,  footprints  are  the  most  revealing.  Their  depth  reveals  whether 
the  man  was  wearing  a heavy  pack  or  traveling  light.  Spacing  shows  how 
fast  he  was  going. 

Trackers  work  in  four-  or  five-man  teams,  two  men  at  the  point,  a tracker  on 
one  knee  studying  the  ground,  while  the  cover  man  looks  forward,  watching  for 
any  danger.  Behind  and  to  each  side  are  the  team  leader  and  the  communications 
man.  If  there  is  a dog  with  the  team, the  handler  and  the  dog  are  in  the  rear. 

There  are  now  only  about  two  tracker  teams  per  division  in  Vietnam.  The  Army 
wants  more.  Instructors  in  the  program,  all  Vietnam  veterans,  received  their 
training  at  the  British  Jungle  Warfare  School  in  Malaysia. 

The  work  in  Vietnam  is  very  similar  to  the  training  at  Fort  Gordon,  Woodbury 
says.  “You  go  to  where  there  was  last  contact  with  the  enemy,  track  them  to  where 
they  have  gone  so  that  you  can  reestablish  contact  and  bring  in  indirect  fire.  You  do 
that  time  after  time.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Neil  Couch,  another  instructor,  remembers  an  example  of 
trackers’  effectiveness.  “One  team  found,  in  just  four  hours,  a Viet  Cong  hospital 
complex  that  Ranger  patrols  had  been  trying  to  find  for  months.”  CD 


PFC  JEFFREY  A.  MILLS  is  assigned 
to  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Army 
Training  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
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Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


VVeather  has  long  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  armies.  Washington’s  fa- 
mous crossing  of  the  Delaware  was 
accomplished  under  cover  of  a 
snowstorm.  Indian-fighter  General 
George  A.  Crook  found  that  mid- 
winter operations  sent  Indians  back 
to  the  reservation  in  short  order.  In 
World  Wars  I and  II.  King  Mud 
often  stalled  operations.  In  Korea, 
cold  weather  took  its  toll  of  both 
sides.  Today,  monsoons  affect  oper- 
ations in  Vietnam. 

In  modem  military  operations, 
weather  continues  to  play  an  im- 
portant role.  The  Army — and  for 
that  matter,  all  the  services — uses 
complex  electronic  equipment  to 
read  weather  conditions  miles  away 
and  miles  high,  in  order  to  put 
long-range  artillery  rounds  and 
longer-range  missiles  dead  on  dis- 
tant targets. 

The  equipment  would  seem 
strange  to  earlier  Army  weathermen 
who  for  many  years  provided  the 
country  with  rudimentary  weather 
forecasts  before  the  establishment 
of  today’s  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  which  this  year  celebrates 
the  centennial  of  the  first  organized 
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U.S.  weather  service. 

Today,  the  public  expects  weather 
forecasts  that  will  be  accurate  down 
to  a few  degrees  projected  over  the 
next  five  days.  But  few  people  real- 
ize the  contributions  to  the  science 
of  forecasting  made  by  the  Army. 

When  they  weren’t  pulling  out 
Indian  arrows,  cauterizing  gunshot 
wounds  or  extracting  teeth,  frontier 
Army  surgeons  also  took  daily 
weather  observations.  It  started  back 
in  1814  when  the  Army  Surgeon 
General  James  Tilton  set  up  the 
first  weather  observation  system  by 
directing  that  weather  diaries  be 
maintained  by  all  regimental,  post 
and  hospital  surgeons. 

Legislation  approved  on  February 
9,  1870  authorized  the  War  De- 
partment to  provide  meteorological 
observations  at  military  stations  and 
elsewhere  in  the  interior  and  to  give 
notice  on  the  northern  lakes  and  the 
seaboard  of  the  approach  and  force 
of  storms.  This  responsibility  the 
War  Department  soon  assigned  to 
the  Army  Signal  Corps,  or  Signal 
Service  as  it  was  commonly  called 
at  that  time. 

Signal  Service.  America’s  first 


From  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge,  the  muddy  roads  of  France,  the  cold  of  Bastogne 
to  the  monsoon-swollen  swamps  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  weather  has  been 
a critical  factor  influencing  the  outcome  of  our  Nation’s  battles. 
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On  Target  With  The  Weather 

Talking  about  the  weather  and  not  doing  anything  about  it  is  an 
old  complaint  that  doesn’t  apply  to  artillerymen  in  Vietnam.  Thanks 
to  their  friendly  local  metro  section,  they  may  not  be  able  to  change 
the  weather  but  they  can  at  least  adjust  for  it  when  firing. 

To  the  men  of  the  Meteorological  Section  of  Headquarters  Battery, 
8th  Target  Acquisition  Battalion,  25th  Artillery,  falls  the  job  of  record- 
ing weather  conditions  for  nearby  artillery  units  in  Long  An  Province. 

Four  times  a day,  seven  days  a week,  they  go  through  the  ritual  of 
setting  up  the  transmitting  and  receiving  devices,  inflating  weather 
balloons  and  recording  the  resulting  data. 

The  men  release  a balloon  carrying  a small  device  called  a mod- 
ulator. When  a transmitter  is  attached  and  humidity  and  temperature 
elements  are  added,  the  device  becomes  the  radiosond,  key  to  the 
whole  metro  process.  The  tiny  transmitter’s  electrical  beeps  are 
converted  into  the  data  for  the  four  men  who  prepare  plotting  boards 
and  charts,  and  control  recorders  for  the  30-  to  40-minute  tracking 
process. 

Looking  like  a large  radar  screen,  the  ground  meteorological 
detector  is  a tracking  device  which  homes  in  on  the  electrical  impulses 
from  the  radiosond.  The  beeps  are  relayed  to  the  control  recorders, 
where  the  impulses  are  transformed  into  the  marks  on  a graph  running 
through  the  recorder.  With  the  aid  of  charts  and  newly  compiled  data, 
the  men  can  predict  impending  weather  conditions  for  the  firing 
batteries. 

The  balloon-borne  radiosond  has  been  tracked  to  altitudes  or  hori- 
zontal distances  of  125  miles.  Normally,  data  is  recorded  up  to  about 
30,000  feet,  the  highest  an  artillery  round  would  travel. 

Metro  forecasting  has  come  into  its  own  in  Vietnam.  A few  years 
ago,  there  were  only  50  sections  in  the  entire  Army.  Now  there  are  36 
in  Vietnam  alone. 


Ground  meteorological  device  picks  up  signal  from  radiosond  suspended 
from  balloon,  and  homes  in  on  it. 


I 
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truly  national  weather  service  began 
functioning  on  November  1,  1870, 
when  24  Signal  Corps  sergeants 
across  the  Nation  filed  their  reports 
via  telegraph.  By  the  end  of  1871, 
weather  stations  had  been  extended 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  north  to 
Canada,  and  weather  maps  were 
put  in  use  to  provide  vital  informa- 
tion to  farmers,  mariners  and  others 
affected  by  the  vagaries  of  weather. 

The  man  appointed  to  set  up  the 
weather  service.  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Albert  J.  Myer.  chief  sig- 
nal officer  of  the  U.S.  Army,  was 
eminently  qualified.  He  helped  to 
initiate  an  international  exchange  of 
weather  data,  and  by  1878  he  was 
receiving  eight  reports  daily  from 
224  weather  stations  worldwide. 
Some  35  bulletins  and  60  weather 
maps  were  being  published  daily 
for  distribution  to  9.000  post  offices. 
Voluminous  studies  were  published 
on  particularly  destructive  torna- 
does. hurricanes,  blizzards.  All  this 
was  in  addition  to  a weekly  Weather 
Chronicle  and  a twice-weekly  Syn- 
opses of  Probabilities.  The  latter 
was  personally  written  by  General 
Myer  who.  because  of  his  literary 
endeavors,  became  known  nationally 
as  “Old  Probability.” 

By  1879  the  Signal  Corps  was 
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setting  up  a temporary  weather  sta- 
tion at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  and 
another  in  Grinnell  Land  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Greenland  to 
trace  effects  of  Arctic  weather  on 
the  North  Temperate  Zone.  This 
was  done  as  part  of  the  First  Polar 
Year  Program.  Today,  it  is  realized 
that  weather  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  spawned  in  the  Arctic. 

The  Grinnell  Land  expedition, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Adolphus  W.  Greely  (he  later  would 
succeed  General  Myer  as  head  of 
the  weather  service)  provided  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  in 
Arctic  exploration.  The  men,  who 
had  become  marooned  for  two  years, 
suffered  terrible  hardships — only  six 
of  25  returned  alive — and  had  all 
but  given  up  hope,  with  rations, 
medicines  and  fuel  exhausted,  when 
a Navy  expedition  reached  them. 
Yet,  they  brought  back  their  records 
which  formed  an  unbroken  series  of 
meteorological,  tidal,  magnetic  and 
pendulum  observations  covering 
those  two  terrible  years. 

The  Signal  Corps  swiftly  began 
expanding  public  services,  a trend 
that  has  continued  in  modern 
Weather  Bureau  operations.  Besides 
taking  purely  weather  observations, 
the  Signal  Corps  was  observing  and 


Meteorologists,  with  a span  of  50  years  and  several  thousand  miles  separating 
them,  prepare  to  send  up  weather  balloons — at  left,  from  a French  field  in  World 
War  I,  and,  at  right,  from  a Vietnam  paddy. 


reporting  river  stages.  Specialized 
reports  aimed  at  cotton  and  sugar 
growers  began 'in  1883,  and  soon 
thereafter  warnings  of  Atlantic 
storms  were  being  issued  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  Meteorological 
Office.  A system  of  flag  and  lantern 
warnings  was  established  for  coastal 
areas,  and  weather  forecasts  were 
being  made  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph in  an  effort  to  give  at  least 
30  hours’  warning  of  impending 
changes. 

One  of  the  19th  Century’s  most 
distinguished  scientists,  Cleveland 
Abbe,  of  the  Cincinnati  observatory, 
directed  most  of  the  research  under 
the  Signal  Service.  Specific  investi- 
gations undertaken  during  these 
years  included  studies  of  tornadoes, 
atmospheric  moisture  and  electricity, 
use  of  balloons,  thermometer  ex- 
posure and  wet-bulb  temperature 
conversion  tables. 

Weather  in  War.  When,  on  July 
1,  1891,  the  Weather  Service  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  became  known  as 
the  Weather  Bureau,  there  was  no 
interruption  in  service. 

But  the  Army,  retaining  responsi- 
bility for  military  meteorology,  was 
not  then,  and  never  has  been,  out 
of  the  weather  business.  During 


World  War  I,  Colonel  Edgar  Rus- 
sel, chief  signal  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  set  up  a 
Meteorological  Service  which  co- 
operated with  the  British  and  French 
in  forecasting  weather  conditions  in 
the  battle  zones. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
and  the  vastly  increased  use  of  air 
power,  a network  of  hundreds  of 
military  weather  reporting  stations 
was  established,  some  in  such  re- 
mote areas  as  Tibet,  on  the  Green- 
land icecap,  in  the  Sahara  Desert, 
in  the  jungles  of  Brazil,  in  places  so 
remote  that  they  could  be  supplied 
only  by  parachute  drop. 

Stations  established  in  remote 
northern  wastes,  such  as  Baffin 
Island,  collected  and  disseminated 
advance  weather  information  needed 
to  direct  flights  safely  over  the 
treacherous  North  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  weather- 
related  episode  of  World  War  II 
was  the  D-Day  landing.  When  Gen- 
eral Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
asked  what  he  considered  ideal 
weather  for  D-Day,  he  replied 
“Clear  and  with  a wind  of  five  or 
six  miles  an  hour  blowing  inland  so 
that  the  smoke  and  dust  of  battle 
blinds  the  enemy  and  not  us.” 
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probing  the  outer  atmosphere  first 
instrumented  V-2  rockets  and  then 
other  less  expensive  rockets  to  probe 
temperatures,  wind  direction  and 
velocity  up  to  250.000  feet. 

— Techniques  were  further  de- 
veloped during  the  1957-59  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year  to  make 
widely  separated  spot  checks  of  the 
high-altitude  mass  currents  which 
spawn  our  weather.  Using  specially 
equipped  Aerobee  rockets,  air  cur- 
rents were  explored  up  to  heights  of 
80  miles. 

— In  March.  1958.  meteorologists 
using  small  Loki  II  rockets  released 
packets  of  confetti-like  aluminum 
chaff  at  designated  altitudes  and 
then  tracked  the  drift  by  radar,  to 
trace  wind  behavior  at  high  altitudes. 

— In  February.  1959.  the  first 
successful  firing  of  a meteorological 
rocket  capable  of  being  launched  by 
a two-man  crew  was  sent  aloft  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Support 
Agency  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range.  N.  M. 

— In  1959.  the  Army  developed 
and  launched  the  first  weather 
satellite.  Vanguard  II.  In  March  of 
the  following  year,  the  TIROS 
weather  satellite  was  sent  into  orbit 
as  part  of  a satellite  system  dc- 


Latest  scientific  devices  used  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  to  probe  upper 
atmosphere  include  Areas  meteorological  sounding  rocket,  above,  and  world's  largest 
balloon,  right. 


However,  the  weather  was  not 
cooperative,  and  the  worst  storm  in 
20  years  struck  the  area  during  the 
first  week  in  June.  General  Eisen- 
hower ordered  the  invasion  to  pro- 
ceed when  forecasts  showed  a brief 
lull  in  the  bad  weather  would  occur 
on  June  6.  (See  “Go  With  Over- 
lord,”  June  1969  Digest.) 

Later,  the  chief  German  meteor- 
ologist would  tell  his  captors  that 
his  different  calculations  of  the 
weather  helped  provide  the  element 
of  surprise  for  General  Eisenhower. 
The  German  had  told  his  side  that 
an  invasion  after  June  4 would 
be  impractical,  because  stormy 


weather  that  he  foresaw  would  be 
moving  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

Recent  Highlights.  In  the  spirit 
of  their  19th  Century  predecessors. 
Army  meteorologists  continue  to 
pioneer  in  the  20th  Century.  A par- 
tial list  of  their  accomplishments 
includes: 

— In  1948  new  radar  equipment 
at  Fort  Monmouth  observed  a rain 
storm  185  miles  away,  then  tracked 
the  disturbance  and  gave  accurate 
forecasts  of  the  occurrence  of  pre- 
cipitation down  to  a matter  of 
minutes.  Variations  of  this  equip- 
ment are  in  wide  use  today. 

— Signal  Corps  meteorologists 
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and  Development  Laboratory. 

— In  1964,  tidal  waves  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  were  observed  by 
atmospheric  scientists  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range. 

— In  1968,  the  world’s  largest 
balloon  bearing  atmospheric  obser- 
vation instruments  developed  by  the 
Army  was  launched  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  by  the  Air  Force  and 
the  following  year  an  even  larger 
balloon  reached  a record  altitude  of 
1 64,000  feet. 

Progress.  From  the  days  when 
Army  surgeons  recorded  atmos- 
pheric and  temperature  conditions 
in  addition  to  other  duties,  to  to- 
day’s carefully  calculated  radar  and 
satellite  observations,  weather  fore- 
casting has  moved  from  the  realm 
of  guess  and  estimate  to  become  an 
increasingly  predictable  science. 
Army  atmospheric  scientists  both 
yesterday  and  today  have  contributed 
much  to  advance  the  science  of 
weather  forecasting  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  and  to  increase  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  effect  on  what 
we  do.  EZ3 
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The  Army’s  Space  Age  Weathermen 

Vern  Hunt 

When  one  of  the  largest  balloons  ever  built  was  launched  recently 
into  the  New  Mexico  sky  from  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the  effort 
capped  months  of  meticulous  preparation  and  days  of  frustration  to 
obtain  the  right  combination  of  surface  and  upper  winds  for  a success- 
ful launch. 

With  its  70-pound  instrumentation  payload,  the  balloon  reached  a 
record  altitude  of  164,000  feet,  while  the  instruments  were  collecting 
new  scientific  data. 

Its  development  was  the  latest  achievement  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronic  Command’s  Atmospheric  Sciences  Laboratory  (ASL), 
which  probes  secrets  of  the  atmosphere  to  provide  meteorological 
support  to  the  missile  range.  It  performs  much  of  the  Army’s  meteoro- 
logical research  and  development. 

The  range  was  established  July  9,  1945,  as  a test  center  for  Army 
missiles  only,  just  a week  before  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  detonated 
at  Trinity  Site,  90  miles  north  of  present-day  range  headquarters. 

Development  of  rocket  propulsion  provided  a new  dimension  in 
the  efforts  of  atmospheric  scientists.  New  techniques  had  to  be  devised 
to  evaluate  ballistics  of  rocket  tests  and  to  analyze  shock  waves 
produced  by  rocket  flight. 

Development  of  small  unguided  sounding  rockets  (principally  the 
Loki  and  Areas  systems)  led  in  1959  to  formation  of  a so-called 
Meteorological  Rocket  Network,  to  provide  information  on  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  the  altitude  range  between  balloon  and  satellite 
altitudes,  primarily  between  100,000  and  300,000  feet. 

In  a significant  contribution,  ASL  has  developed  an  automatic  pre- 
launch impact  prediction  system.  This  is  composed  of  meteorological 
towers  which  obtain  data  in  the  first  500  feet  of  the  atmosphere, 
balloon-borne  instruments  which  acquire  atmospheric  samples  up  to 
100,000  feet,  and  rocket  sounding  which  collect  data  up  to  250,000 
feet.  Information  is  fed  into  the  range  computer  system.  Meteorologists 
analyze  the  computer  output  and  provide  launcher  settings  which  will 
insure  impact  of  missiles  and  components  in  pre-selected  safety  zones. 

Today,  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  a more  exact  understanding 
of  the  actual  environment  in  which  men  and  materiel  must  function. 
This  involves  rocket  research  in  the  regions  generally  between  63,000 
and  500,000  feet  altitude. 

While  weather  conditions  must  be  preceded  by  a far  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  behavior  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  than  presently  exists, 
the  groundwork  already  has  been  laid  for  new  systems  and  techniques 
which  were  only  dreamed  of  a few  years  ago.  EH 


VERN  HUNT  is  Information  Specialist  on  the  staff  of  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  N.M. 
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Heading  Off  Head-Ons 

Motorcycle  Safety  Awareness 
Makes  a Difference 

SP4  Michael  A.  Carson 


A quarter  of  a million  people  will 
be  injured  in  accidents  involving 
motorcycles  during  the  next  12 
months — and  2,000  will  die. 

Although  motorcycles  represent 
2 percent  of  the  registered  vehicles 
on  the  road,  they  are  involved  in 
1.3  percent  of  all  vehicular  acci- 
dents and  account  for  3.4  percent 
of  all  fatal  accidents. 

SPECIALIST  4 MICHAEL  A.  CARSON  is  ossigned 
to  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


In  other  words,  an  individual  in- 
volved in  a motorcycle  accident  has 
a greater  chance  of  being  buried 
than  one  involved  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

These  are  some  of  the  figures  re- 
vealed in  a recent  study  of  "Fatal 
Motorcycle  Accidents  of  Military 
Personnel,”  conducted  by  Captain 
Bruce  H.  Smith,  USNT,  director  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Path- 
ology (AFIP)  and  Lieutenant  Louis 
P.  Dehner,  USN. 


Findings,  rhe  rent  into 

details  on  219  motorcycle  accidents 
resulting  in  223  fatalities.  Exce>>»i\e 
speed  and  loss  of  control  on  a paved 
roadway  were  most  common  cir- 
cumstances of  a motorcycle  acci- 
dent. Most  common  type  was  a 
single  motorcycle  with  its  own  driver 
as  the  accident  victim. 

Alcohol  determination  tests  were 
performed  on  84  of  the  victims. 
These  showed  that  75  had  alcohol 
levels  in  their  blood  which  exceeded 
legal  limits  of  all  states. 

Most  of  the  victims  were  thrown 
from  the  motorcycle,  landing  on  the 
upper  portions  of  the  body.  Protec- 
tive headgear — which  are  required 
for  motorcyclists  in  36  of  the  50 
states — did  not  protect  some  of  the 
victims.  In  fact,  protective  helmets 
showed  a tendency  to  shift  the  in- 
jury site  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  victims  suffered  head 
injuries,  but  chest  and  abdominal 
injuries  also  resulted  in  many  deaths. 

The  two  Navy  experts  concluded 
that  “Chances  of  surviving  motor- 
cycle accidents  may  be  enhanced  if 
the  potential  operators  are  tested 
and  licensed  separately,  laws  on 
speeding  and  drinking  arc  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  wearing  of 
headgear  and  other  protective  gear 
is  made  mandatory."  Some  type  of 
light  rigid  vest  was  recommended 
as  a means  of  reducing  chest  and 
abdominal  injuries.  CD 


The  most  common  mechanism  of  injury  occurring  in  motorcycle  accidents  was 
ejection  from  the  seat  over  the  handlebars  in  a head-over-heels  position. 
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ON  PARADE 


On-the-Job 
Training  “A  man 

of  action,  he  is/and 
a well  planner  for 
the  better/in  his 
field  of  operation 
and  changes  what- 
soever. /He  is  hailed 
the  veterinarian  of  the  Thai  year/ 
For  his  assistance  and  efforts 
valued  so  dear.” 

The  words  may  suffer  from  trans- 
lation but  they  express  the  respect 
of  Thai  people  for  the  senior  veter- 
inary services  advisor  to  the  Royal 
Thai  Army  units,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Robert  P.  Ryan.  Colonel  Ryan 
has  been  named  “Veterinarian  of 
the  Year”  at  Chulalogkorn  Univer- 


sity, Bangkok.  There  the  colonel 
conducts  a training  program  in  large 
animal  treatment  for  the  university’s 
senior  veterinary  students  and 
shares  teaching  responsibilities  for 
a sophomore  level  class.  This  work 
is  in  addition  to  his  normal  military 
activities  which  include  advising  the 
Royal  Thai  Army’s  Veterinary  Re- 
mount Department. 

The  colonel  in  explaining  his 


work  says,  “Fourth  year  students 
at  the  university  have  had  the  book 
learning,  but  not  the  practical  ex- 
perience with  large  animals,  so 
every  Monday  we  give  them  large 
animal  on-the-job  training.” 

Colonel  Ryan  graduated  from 
California  Polytechnic  with  a de- 
gree in  animal  husbandry  and  from 
Washington  State  University  with  a 
doctorate  in  veterinary  medicine. 


Follow  Me.  Major  Eugene  J. 
Wyles,  Executive  Officer  of  the  7th 
Battalion  at  Fort  Campbell,  is  a 
song  writer,  the  subject  of  a statue 
and  father  of  an  adopted  Indian  boy. 

The  major  spent  three  months 
posing  for  the  “Follow  Me”  statue 
of  the  Infantry  leader  when  he  at- 
tended the  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Fort  Benning,  ten  years  ago. 
Since  then  he  has  written  and  re- 
corded several  country  and  western 
songs  soon  to  be  released  under  his 
recording  name  of  Gene  Wyles.  He 
cannot  read  music  so  he  tapes  his 
songs  and  sends  them  to  his  man- 
ager in  Hollywood,  who  transcribes 
the  music  into  written  notes. 

Father  of  an  adopted  Indian  boy, 
Tommy,  Major  Wyles  has  an  active 
interest  in  helping  underprivileged 
children.  With  the  proceeds  from 
his  records,  he  started  an  Asso- 
ciates Fund  in  1966  to  aid  under- 
privileged children  of  all  races  in 
the  United  States. 
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Khaki  Cartoonist.  Master  Ser- 
geant Charles  G.  Stoeckle,  Jr.,  is  a 
cartoonist  and  an  accomplished 
artist  as  well.  A Military  Police 
sergeant  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hos- 
pital, he  has  studied  art  on  three 
continents.  His  works  have  won 
prizes  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope and  acclaim  from  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

He  recently  launched  a cartoon 
for  The  Stethoscope,  the  Fitzsimons 
newspaper.  No  novice  in  the  car- 
tooning field,  he  created  the  charac- 
ter “Old  Sam,”  for  the  Pacific  edi- 
tion of  Stars  and  Stripes  while 
serving  with  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  the  Korean  War. 

His  first  attempt  at  painting  while 
attending  the  School  of  Industrial 
Arts  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  won  him  a 
first  prize  in  a city-wide  art  contest 
in  1950.  A six-month  tour  of  duty 
in  Japan  during  the  Korean  War 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  study 
watercolor  painting.  Returning  to 
civilian  life,  he  continued  his  career 
as  a free-lance  designer  for  greeting 
card  companies  and  worked  a year 
at  the  Walt  Disney  Studios. 

Recnlisting  in  1957,  he  studied 
art  in  France.  Six  of  his  paintings 
exhibited  at  the  Franco-American 
Art  Show  at  Nancy  in  1957  are 
still  on  display  there.  Sale  of  prints 
of  one  work,  “The  Face  of  Christ,” 
raised  $6,000,  which  the  sergeant 
donated  to  a children’s  orphanage 
in  Paris. 


Navaho  Lieutenant.  Second 
Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Pahe  has  a 
record  of  racking  up  firsts. 

He  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Navaho  Indian  tribe  to  have  grad- 
uated from  Officer  Candidate  School, 
first  of  his  tribe  to  receive  Northern 
Arizona  University's  “Golden  Axe 
Award”  for  outstanding  achievement 
and  contributions  in  athletics  and 
student  government,  first  Navaho  to 
be  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Universities 
and  Colleges  for  1966-67.” 

The  25-year-old  Navaho  feels 
that  he  owes  much  to  his  tribe  which 
gave  him  a one-year  scholarship  to 
Northern  Arizona  University  at 


Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  chem- 
istry and  biology.  He  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Lee.  Va. 

His  people  are  self-governing  and 
manage  the  Navaho  land  resources. 
Lieutenant  Pahe  feels  there  is  a 
great  need  for  educated  young  Na\a- 
hos  to  assume  leadership,  particu- 
larly in  economics  and  industrial 
development,  land  management, 
government  and  law. 

W hen  he  fulfills  his  military  ob- 
ligation. he  hopes  to  study  law  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tucson 
and  return  to  work  with  and  for 
his  people. 


I 


Ingenuity.  Take  an  old  radio 
cable,  some  scrap  metal,  some  fab- 
ricated screws  and  introduce  a lot 
of  imagination  and  blend  them  to- 
gether and  you  might  come  up  with 
a suggestion  that  saves  the  Army 
$15  million  a year  and  nets  vou 
$1,000. 

This  is  what  Major  Theophilos 
E.  M.  Nicholis  did  in  developing  a 
small  radar  adjustment  device  for 
the  Mohawk  reconnaissance  air- 
plane. He  invented  the  system  in 
his  spare  time. 

For  his  work,  he  received  an  in- 
terim award  of  $1,000,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  achievement,  and  a 
Department  of  Army  Certificate  of 
Commendation. 

The  intangible  benefit  of  building 
a better  radar  system  is  more  im- 


portant to  Major  Nicholis  as  a pilot 
than  the  monetary  reward. 

“We  were  having  a bias  adjust- 
ment problem  with  our  radar  sys- 
tem." he  recalls.  “It  was  giving  us 
film  that  was  too  dark  or  too  light. 
The  adjustments  could  only  be  made 
on  the  ground.’’  His  invention  helps 
overcome  this  problem. 

Major  Nicholis  served  two  years 
as  a radar  repairman  and  was  also 
a platoon  leader  with  the  73d  Surveil- 
lance Company  in  Vietnam. 
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Volunteer  Preacher.  If  you  are 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
25th  Infantry  Division  Fire  Support 
Base  Emory  during  lulls  in  the  noise 
of  battle,  you  may  hear  a deep  bass 
voice,  accompanied  by  the  twang  of 
a guitar  rendering  “The  Old  Rugged 
Cross.” 

The  singer  is  Sergeant  First  Class 
Clate  W.  Briggs,  chief  of  the  firing 
battery  of  Alfa  Battery,  1st  Bat- 
talion. When  not  on  the  firing  line 
he  is  delivering  sermons  guaranteed 
to  keep  his  listeners  on  the  side  of 
the  Lord.  The  listeners,  from  seven 
to  15  men,  appreciate  the  old- 
fashioned  sermons  and  gospel  sing- 
ing. 

A native  of  Elizabethton,  Tenn., 


Sergeant  Briggs  once  served  as  a 
circuit  rider  preacher  for  several 
small  churches  within  100  miles  of 
Lawton,  Okla. 

Although  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  First  Freewill  Baptist  Church  of 
Lawton,  Briggs  spent  most  of  his 
time  substituting  for  vacationing 
clergy  and  standing  in  for  churches 
without  permanent  pastors.  He  also 
visited  hospitals  and  held  services 
at  old  people’s  homes. 

He  says  he  developed  his  voice 
through  bellowing  basic  artillery  in- 
structions to  trainees  at  Fort  Sill. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Army, 
he  plans  to  take-up  a ministry  career 
full  time. 


Comrade  Nikita.  “Nikita  Khrush- 
chev was  my  brigade  commander,” 
recalls  an  interrogator  in  the  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Detachment,  82d 
Airborne  Division. 

Specialist  6 John  Jacobs,  bom  in 
the  Russian  Ukraine,  spent  World 
War  II  fighting  the  Nazis.  After  the 
German  invasion  of  his  homeland, 
he  recalls,  “Along  with  six  other 
boys  age  16  to  18,  we  went  into 
the  mountains  to  escape  from  the 
Germans  because  we  didn’t  want 
to  work  as  slaves.  The  people  near- 
by heard  about  us  and  in  a matter 
of  eight  months  we  had  recruited 
1,800  people.  Our  strategy  was  to 
attack  in  small  groups  at  night  or 
during  very  bad  weather,  when  the 
guard  would  be  huddled  tightly  to 
keep  warm  and  dry.” 

The  guerrillas  scattered  through 
the  mountains  in  groups  of  about 
120.  Jacobs  was  the  commander 
of  one  unit.  Nikita  Khrushchev  was 
his  brigade  commander. 

An  informer  in  their  unit  brought 
about  their  downfall.  As  Jacobs 
tells  it,  “We  attacked  an  ammuni- 


tion dump  and  were  surrounded  by 
the  Germans;  they  fired  on  us  so 
much  that  we  lost  1,000  persons 
at  one  time.  The  rest  of  us  were 
captured.  On  the  first  night,  they 
loaded  600  of  us  on  trains  headed 
for  Germany.” 

Specialist  Jacobs  was  sent  to 
Buchenwald  to  work,  and  then 
was  transferred  to  Dachau  as  a 
cook.  After  the  war  he  worked 
in  France  for  two  years.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  the  U.S.  Army  for  five  years  as 
a prelude  to  acquiring  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, he  enlisted  and  has  been  in  the 
Army  since  that  time. 


Special  Forces  Case.  In  his 

spare  time  between  field  problems, 
Master  Sergeant  Thomas  D.  Sawyer 
has  slipped  in  enough  classes  to  get 
both  a Bachelor’s  and  a Master’s 
degree. 

“At  the  beginning  of  each  new 
course  I would  tell  the  professor 
‘I  am  Special  Forces.  I go  to  the 
field  quite  often  and  have  no  con- 
trol over  how  long  I will  be  gone. 
I don’t  know  your  policies  but  I do 
know  I’ll  miss  classes.  Is  there  any 
way  1 can  make  them  up?  I need 
this  course.’  ” Thus  explained  Ser- 
geant Sawyer,  now  serving  with  the 
5th  Special  Forces  Group  (Air- 
borne) in  Vietnam  as  operations 
sergeant  of  the  403d  Radio  Re- 
search Special  Operation  Detach- 
ment. 

The  field  duty  resulted  in  many 
missed  classes  but  didn’t  slow  down 
his  drive  for  a Master’s  degree. 

Attending  college  for  two  years 
before  entering  the  Army,  he  was 
in  for  eight  years  before  he  decided 
to  get  his  B.A.  He  went  to  evening 
classes  at  Fort  Bragg  and  finally 
took  six  months  to  attend  college 
full  time. 

Before  his  Vietnam  tour  he  spent 
three  years  with  the  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  (Airborne)  in  Ger- 
many. He  attended  night  classes  in 
Munich  every  other  night  for  two 
years. 

Today,  he  has  his  B.A.  in  soci- 
ology from  Park  College,  Mo., 
and  a Master  of  Education  degree 
from  Boston  University. 

A career  soldier,  he  plans  to  go 
into  social  work  when  he  completes 
20  years.  EZ3 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


‘No,  that  isn’t  the  obstacle  course — that’s 
our  recreation  area.” 


“Could  you  give  me  the  range  in  feet? 
My  camera  doesn't  have  a setting  for 
‘too  damned  close.'  ” 


“That  forward  observer  is  going  to  give  away  his  position  . . . 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


EM  CAREERS 


EDUCATION  BRIEFS 


HEALING  HELP 


READING  MATTER 


RAILROAD  JOB 


Help  is  on  the  way  for  enlisted  personnel  planning  Army 
careers.  Enlisted  MOSs  organized  into  39  Career  Manage- 
ment Fields  (CMF) , which  enable  the  enlisted  man  to  get  an 
early  idea  of  his  long-range  career  opportunities.  All 
but  two  fields  give  the  individual  a look  at  a career  that 
stretches  from  E-l  to  E-9  (and  for  the  two  CMFs  which  peak 
at  E-8,  retraining  and  access  to  E-9  is  possible) . The 
new  system  gives  the  enlisted  man  a better  opportunity  to 
compete  for  E-9.  It  will  eventually  replace  the  system  of 
62  career  groups,  of  which  only  37  went  directly  to  E-9. 
However,  no  MOSs  were  revised,  created  or  deleted.  In- 
stead, existing  ones  were  regrouped  based  on  comparability 
of  skills  and  aptitudes,  occupational  similarity  and  or- 
ganizational unity.  Despite  regrouping,  individual's  MOS 
is  not  changed.  New  system  gives  both  soldier  and  per- 
sonnel manager  an  easier  time  planning  the  EM's  career. 

DOD,  VA  and  HEW  join  forces  in  program  to  make  serv- 
icemen more  aware  of  educational  opportunities  available 
when  they  leave  the  military.  Project  MEMO  (More  Educa- 
tion, More  Opportunity)  services  include: 

• sending  a serviceman's  name  and  address  to  schools 
he  lists  on  a questionnaire  or  to  colleges  in  his  home 
state ; 

• providing  the  serviceman  with  names  and  addresses 
of  the  colleges  in  his  home  state; 

• explaining  procedures  of  filing  application  for  ad- 
mission to  schools  and  for  financial  assistance;  and 

• helping  institutions  find  the  types  of  students 
they  seek. 

Veterans  sometimes  give  up  free  education  for  early 
discharge.  Soldiers  lose  11  of  the  36  months'  educational 
assistance  granted  by  the  Veterans  Administration  if  they 
are  separated  with  less  than  18  months'  service. 

Treatment  methods  improved  for  jaw  and  facial  wounds.  New 
techniques  developed  by  Army  dental  researchers  restore 
facial  tissue  with  silicone  rubber;  broken  jaws  are  re- 
paired with  splints  molded  to  the  bone.  Work  underway  to 
devise  method  of  replacing  or  repairing  temple- jaw  joints. 

Wacs  to  get  new  quarterly  magazine  — "Women's  Army  Corps 
Journal."  An  authorized  publication  of  the  Woman's  Army 
Corps  School,  the  magazine  will  be  similar  to  those  of 
other  Army  branches  and  directed  to  officers  and  enlisted 
women,  active  duty  and  veterans. 

Trainman  training  going  full  steam  at  Ft.  Eustis,  Va.  Two 
six-week  courses  in  running  a railroad  are  being  taught  by 
the  7th  Transportation  Command  to  solve  DA's  growing  need 
for  trained  railway  specialists.  First  course  includes 
bridge  and  track  maintenance,  running  repairs  to  loco- 
motives and  cars,  training  as  conductors,  brakemen  and  en- 
gineers. Second  course  channels  training  into  one  area. 
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NIGHT  SIGHT 


CAMOUFLAGE 


FUEL  SYSTEM 


HIGH  AND  DRY 


INVISIBLE  TRACERS 


FLAME  OUT 


MINE  FINDER 
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Manportable  combination  laser  rangefinder-night  vision 
system  being  developed.  The  night  vision  system  will  am- 
plify light,  allowing  soldiers  to  see  objects  in  darkness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  laser  rangefinder  will  automatically 
detect  multiple  targets  in  the  field  of  view  and  give  their 
distances  simultaneously. 

New  synthetic  camouflage  screens  may  replace  burlap  nets . 
They  would  give  soldiers  a 90  percent  chance  of  remaining 
undetected  by  enemy  100  meters  away;  provide  400  square 
feet  of  area  concealment  and  be  quickly  joined  along  any 
of  their  edges  to  conceal  large  objects.  They  are  also 
easier  to  handle  and  lighter  to  carry  than  conventional 
burlap  nets. 

New  crash  resistant  aircraft  fuel  system  may  cut  post- 
crash fire  casualties  by  almost  75  percent.  The  new 
system  incorporates  self-sealing  fuel  tanks,  break-away 
fuel  lines  and  high  impact  resistant  materials  to  mini- 
mize fire  hazards  caused  by  ruptured  fuel  tanks  and  lines. 
Production  of  the  first  systems  will  be  completed  this 
spring,  and  almost  all  Army  aircraft  will  have  the  new 
system  by  1975. 

Inflatable  litter  will  keep  wounded  troops  high  and  dry 
during  evacuation  from  swamps  and  across  waterways.  Re- 
quirements call  for  the  litter  to  be  inflated  by  gas 
cartridge  and  be  able  to  support  supplies  or  a 250  pound 
man . 


Low-intensity  tracer  bullet — with  light  level  only  one- 
thousandth  of  that  of  the  ordinary  tracer--is  answer  to 
night  viewfinder  "blindness."  While  ordinary  tracers 
create  a path  of  light  showing  how  close  to  a target 
rounds  are  hitting,  the  new  tracers  blaze  a trail  visible 
only  through  "image-intensifying"  viewers. 

Automatic  fire  suppression  system,  credited  with  extin- 
guishing fires  in  less  than  a second,  being  considered 
for  armored  personnel  carrier.  The  system  consists  of 
a triggering  device  at  APC ' s fuel  cell  and  pressurized 
bottles  of  a refrigerant-like  extinguishing  agent.  When 
the  fuel  tank  is  ruptured,  the  agent  is  released. 


Improved  non-metallic  mine  detector  developed  by  Army. 
New  detector  weighs  half  as  much  as  old  model,  and  bat- 
tery power  lasts  three  times  as  long.  It  is  more  accur- 
ate in  detecting  anti-vehicle  and  anti-personnel  mines 
than  the  current  model  and  is  more  easily  maintained. 

The  smaller  electronic  package  of  the  detector  can  be 
attached  to  a handle  or  worn  on  the  operator's  belt. 
Current  detector  is  worn  on  the  operator's  back. 
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OCS:  Status  Report  / 

V.'nat's  new  in  Infantry,  Field  Artillery 
and  Engineer  officer  candidate  training. 


Making  of  a Tanker  / 

At  Fort  Knox,  men  and  armor 
are  welded  into  combat  teams. 


"Lucky  Third"  Trains 
For  Tomorrow  / 

Largest  in  area  and  troop  concentration 
of  the  continental  armies.  Third  U S Army 
carries  on  diversified  activities. 
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Taking  the  Count  / 

Uncle  Sam  wants  your  vital  statistics 
in  the  coming  decennial  census. 
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All 


RECALL 


“The  Rhine 
can  be  flooded  . . 


“Look  for  Safer 
Crossing  Places” 


w ater  flows  smoothly  through  the  model  as  intent 
observers  record  the  rate  on  complicated  charts.  The 
data  is  turned  over  to  an  Engineer  officer  standing 
nearby. 

Now  the  waters  rise,  surging  to  a crest  as  more  data 
is  recorded  and  complicated  calculations  made.  The  men 
are  clustered  around  the  model,  but  it  is  no  toy.  Rather, 
it  is  a scale  creation  of  the  Rhine  River,  fully  a thou- 
sand feet  long,  built  in  an  engineering  plant  near 
Grenoble,  France. 

It  is  winter,  1944,  shortly  after  the  Allied  landings 
in  Southern  France.  The  officer  is  making  calculations 
that  will  affect  the  movements  of  millions  of  armed 
men,  the  routing  of  vast  armies,  as  they  advance  toward 
the  Rhine  which  must  be  crossed  in  some  manner  be- 
fore they  can  push  into  the  heartland  of  Germany. 

The  model  reproduces  every  turn,  every  current, 
every  eddy,  even  the  bridges  of  the  mighty  river  and 
two  main  tributaries — waterways  that  have  formed  a 
natural  barrier  to  invading  armies  as  far  back  as 
Caesar’s  time.  It  has  been  built  to  determine  what  will 
happen  if  the  five  upper  dams  along  the  Swiss  border 
are  blown  or  if  the  sluice  gates  are  opened  in  varying 
sequences. 

Making  calculations  is  Major  Albert  Louis  Nowicki, 
lately  a civil  engineer  and  professor  at  Marquette  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  his  work 
on  models  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  basin  had 
proved  valuable  to  power  companies  and  the  flour  mill- 
ing industry  in  Minneapolis.  Now  he  has  been  plucked 
from  his  job  as  topographical  engineer  with  6th  Army 
Group  Headquarters  and  provided  with  the  maps  and 
the  timbers,  cement  and  manpower  to  build  the  com- 
plicated model — as  well  as  the  skilled  engineers  to  assist 
in  the  project. 

On  the  grounds  of  Neyret  Beylier  & Piccard  Pictet 
near  Grenoble,  the  model  takes  shape.  The  workmen 
and  engineers  work  practically  around  the  clock,  for 
time  is  short.  Already,  the  Allied  armies  arc  sweeping 


Gigantic  model  of  Rhine  River  set  up  at  Grenoble  was  more 
than  1,000  feet  long. 


through  France  and  approaching  the  Rhine. 

Experiments  with  the  model  demonstrate  that  by 
blowing  one  dam  on  the  Schwarza  River  tributary,  the 
enormous  weight  of  water  stored  in  the  Schluchsee  will 
come  foaming  down,  carrying  bridges  and  vast  amounts 
of  debris  with  it.  This  would  make  any  crossing  of  the  * 
Rhine  difficult,  but  would  be  only  a one-time  flood. 
More  serious  would  be  controlled  opening  of  sluice 
gates  and  controls  of  the  dams  along  the  Germ  an -Swiss 
border.  These  could  be  controlled  to  create  recurrent 
floods  that  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  and  costl> 
to  put  ponton  bridges  across.  <i 

Based  on  the  analysis  of  water  flow  in  the  model,  the 
Allied  high  command  decides  against  trying  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  its  lower  reaches  and  instead  sends  its 
armies  probing  for  safer  crossing  places.  One  result: 
in  March  1945.  a division  was  aiming  straight  for  the 
famed  Remagen  bridge  just  at  the  crucial  time  to  take  % 
advantage  of  the  German  failure  to  blow  it.  (See  page  30  > 

Later,  a German  engineer  officer  who  had  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  computing  the  potential  flow  of  the 
Rhine  w-ould  tell  his  American  captors  that  his  calcula- 
tions generally  coincided  with  those  of  the  major. 

After  leaving  the  Army  in  1945,  Major  Nowicki 
joined  the  Army  Map  Service  (now  TOPOCOM)  where  ’ ] 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  preparing  the  earliest 
lunar  maps  which  helped  pave  the  way  for  man’s  first 
walk  on  the  moon.  Today  he  is  Technical  Director  for 
the  Production  Center,  U.S.  Army  Topographic  Com- 
mand. CD 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  Combat  wounded  soldiers  requiring  30  or  more  days' 

hospitalization  outside  Vietnam  will  not  return  to  that 
country  during  the  tour  in  which  they  are  wounded,  un- 
less they  so  request  and  are  medically  qualified. 
Soldiers  reassigned  under  this  policy  will  be  eligible 
for  subsequent  Vietnam  tours,  if  needed,  as  are  other 
soldiers  credited  with  tours  in  Vietnam.  The  policy 
does  not  apply  to  soldiers  hospitalized  due  to  acci- 
dent, injury,  illness,  and  self-inflicted  wounds  not 
attributable  to  hostile  fire. 

RVN  SPECIAL  LEAVE  Soldiers  must  agree  to  serve  18  months  in  Vietnam  be- 
fore being  eligible  for  the  special  30-day  leave. 
Soldiers  completing  their  prescribed  tour  of  12  months 
in  Vietnam  who  volunteer  and  are  approved  for  a six- 
month  tour  extension  may  be  authorized  a special  30-day 
leave.  The  extension  does  not  include  leave  and  travel 
time.  If  the  soldier  reaches  ETS  before  completing  a 
12-month  tour,  he  must  agree  to  extend  for  a total  of 
18  months  in  Vietnam  to  be  eligible  for  special  leave 
benefits.  Applications  may  not  be  approved  unless 
individual  has  served  six  months  in  RVN.  Under  pre- 
vious regulations,  soldiers  sent  to  Vietnam  with  less 
than  12  months  left  before  discharge  could  extend  for 
six  months  at  the  end  of  their  enlistment  and  enjoy 
special  leave  benefits  without  having  to  serve  18 
months  as  now  required. 

PERSONAL  AFFAIRS  Clear,  invaluable  reference  for  soldiers  and  veterans 

on  settling  their  personal  affairs  has  been  compiled 
and  updated  in  "Your  Personal  Affairs  Handbook"  (DA 
Pamphlet  608-2).  The  102-page  handbook,  available  to 
the  individual  at  company- level , covers  most  of  what 
EM,  officers  and  veterans  need  to  know:  pay,  allow- 

ances and  allotments;  legal  matters;  religious  and 
spiritual  guidance;  medical  and  dental  care  for  active 
members  and  dependents;  burial  rights,  retirement;  in- 
surance; job  information;  housing  and  loan  information. 


VIETNAM  CAMPAIGNS  Designations  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  Vietnam  campaigns 

announced  by  the  Army.  They  are  respectively: 

• Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Phase  VI  (Nov.  2,  1968, 
through  Feb.  22,  1969) . 

• Tet  69/Counteroffensive  (Feb.  23,  1969,  through 
June  8 , 1969 ) . 

Recent  DA  message  announcing  campaign  designations  in- 
cludes authority  for  soldiers  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
contiguous  waters  or  air  space  during  the  campaigns  to 
wear  battle  star  on  Vietnam  Service  Ribbon  for  each  one. 


WHO’S  WHO  Terms  "Senior  NCOs  and  specialists"  and  "Junior  NCOS 

and  specialists"  now  formally  recognized  and  defined 
in  ARs , after  many  years  of  informal  usage.  Seniors 
are  grades  E-7  and  above;  juniors,  E-4  through  E-6 . 
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REDEPLOYMENT 


HIGHER  COMMAND 


POLICE  RECRUITMENT 


FREE  NEWS  POLICY 


RECRUITERS  NEEDED 


The  Big  Red  One  is  coming  home  after  nearly  five  years 
in  Vietnam.  The  1st  Infantry  Division  was  designated 
the  major  element  of  the  Phase  III  redeployment  of  U.S. 
forces.  The  President  announced  Phase  III  December  15. 
Reduced  to  about  two  percent  of  its  authorized  strength, 
then  returned  to  its  home  .^ase  of  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  the 
division  will  be  reorganized  as  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) , using  assets  currently  assigned  to  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) . 

The  3d  Brigade  of  the  4th  U.S.  Infantry  Division 
will  be  reduced  to  similar  strength  and  the  colors  re- 
turned to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  for  inactivation.  All  other 
Army  units  redeployed  will  be  inactivated. 

Assuming  the  mission  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) , the  Big  Red  One  will  have  exactly  the  same 
degree  and  nature  of  commitment  the  24th  had  in  recent 
years.  Dual-based,  the  Is.,  will  have  one  brigade  in  Ger- 
many and  the  major  portion  in  the  United  States. 

Each  1970  ROTC  summer  camp  will  be  commanded  by  a briga- 
dier general.  Change,  says  ROTC,  will  give  cadets  op- 
portunity to  develop  leadership  under  full-time  attention 
of  a general  officer.  In  the  past,  responsibility  for 
summer  camps  belonged  to  installation  commanders,  who  had 
many  other  duties. 

One-time  DOD  recruitment  program  offers  servicemen  up  to 
150-day  early  out  to  join  the  Washington,  D.C.  Police 
Department  (DCPD) , which  is  increasing  its  current  force 
by  approximately  1,200  men.  Special  program  runs  from 
February  1 to  June  30,  1970,  and  is  open  to  servicemen 
and  women  worldwide  who  would  normally  ETS  between  Feb- 
ruary 1 and  November  27,  1970,  provided  they  have  been 
accepted  by  DCPD.  Individuals  who  wish  to  apply  should 
contact  their  commanders. 

DOD  policy  is  that  the  American  people--including  service- 
men— be  fully  informed  about  national  defense  matters. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  reaffirmed  this  policy 
in  a recent  press  conference,  calling  Army  troops  the 
best  informed  of  any  military  organization.  He  added 
that  there  are  only  two  limiting  factors.  • The  safety 
and  security  of  the  Armed  Forces;  • and  the  consideration 
AFRTS  stations  must  give  to  the  fact  that  they  are  opera- 
ting in  a foreign  nation. 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  seeking  qualified  enlisted 
personnel  for  recruiting  duty.  Vacancies  are  primarily 
for  field  recruiters  in  pay  grades  E-6  and  E-7  in  many 
locations  throughout  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  For  further  information  see  your  unit  Career 
Counselor  or  Personnel  Officer  or  write  the  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  Command 

Sergeant  Major,  Hampton,  Va.  23369. 
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SSG  Ron  Woody 


The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the 
Armistice  agreement  when  the 
Third  U.  S.  Army  was  organized 
and  assigned  to  policing  the  oc- 
cupied territory  of  Germany.  From 
that  era  in  November  1918  comes 
today’s  shoulder  patch — the  well 
known  “A”  surrounded  by  a white 
“O”  on  a circular  blue  field  repre- 
senting “Army  of  Occupation.” 

Following  return  of  U.  S.  troops 
stateside,  the  unit  was  inactivated. 
Two  decades  later  it  was  put  back 
in  action,  preparing  to  invade 
Hitler’s  “Fortress  Europe.” 

General  George  S.  Patton,  then 
commanding  general  of  the  Third, 
told  his  men:  “Your  names  and  the 
name  of  the  Third  Army  will  go 
down  in  history — or  they  will  go 
down  in  the  records  of  the  Graves 
Registration  Bureau.”  The  men  of 
the  Third  Army  chose  the  first 
alternative. 

After  such  great  battles  as  Brest, 
Paris,  Bastogne  and  the  Bulge,  it 
must  have  been  difficult  for  “the 
Luckv  Third”  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  its  peacetime  role 
of  training  for  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  On  March  15, 
1947,  Third  Army  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  to  assume  that  mission. 

Today,  the  Third  U.  S.  Arrnv  has 
the  largest  troop  concentration  of 
all  continental  armies.  Tt  encom- 
passes North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  Florida.  With  nine 
major  posts,  it  is  responsible  for  the 
administrative  support  of  a large 


STAFF  SERGEANT  RON  WOODY  is  assigned  to 
Information  Office,  Headquarters,  Third  U.S. 
Army,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 
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Clockwise  from  center:  Airmobile  con- 
cept is  stressed  at  Fort  Stewart,  where 
flight  school  trains  pilots  for  AH-1G 
Huey  Cobra.  Black  smoke  marks  explo- 
sion of  firepower  at  Fort  Benning.  Air- 
borne training  sharpens  parachuting 
skills  at  Fort  Bragg.  Student  swings 
across  river  in  Ranger  course  at  Fort 
Benning.  Special  Forces  troopers  cross 
river  at  Fort  Bragg.  Armored  Personnel 
Carrier  surfaces  in  training  exercise  at 
Fort  Benning. 


number  of  schools  and  training 
centers  whose  subject  matter  ranges 
from  aviation  to  basic  combat  train- 
ing. 

The  Infantry  School,  largest  of 
all,  is  located  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Fort  Benning  also  has  an  airborne 
training  department,  a large  officer 
candidate  school,  an  NCO  acad- 
emy and  Ranger  training  courses. 
Scout  dogs  also  are  trained  at  the 
sprawling  base. 

Fort  Jackson,  near  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  has  the  primary  mission  of 
basic  combat  training  and  advanced 
individual  training.  Hundreds  of 
new  recruits  begin  the  transforma- 
tion from  civilian  to  soldier  here 
weekly.  A Drill  Sergeant’s  School  is 
also  located  on  the  post. 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  conducts  basic 
combat  training  and  advanced  indi- 
vidual training.  Like  most  Third 
Army  posts,  it  has  a realistic  mock- 
up  of  a Vietnamese  village  to  teach 
men  what  to  expect  in  Southeast 


Asia.  Fort  Gordon  also  houses  the 
Signal  School,  the  Military  Police 
School  and  the  Civil  Affairs  School. 

All  basic  training  for  the  Wo- 
men’s Army  Corps  is  conducted  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  home  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  Center  and 
School.  Both  women  officers  and 
enlisted  Wacs  receive  basic  and 
advanced  training  here.  The  Army 
Chemical  Center  and  Third  Army 
NCO  Academy  also  are  located  at 
Fort  McClellan. 

Near  Dothan,  Ala.,  is  Fort 
Rucker,  home  of  the  Army’s  Avia- 
tion Center,  where  most  of  the 
Army’s  pilots  receive  at  least  part 
of  their  training. 

Expansion  has  caused  sonic  avia- 
tion activities  to  be  transferred  to 
Fort  Stewart,  near  Savannah.  Ga. 
Recently  acquired  Hunter  Airfield, 
a sub-post  of  Fort  Stewart,  is  used 
as  an  additional  aviation  training 
area,  with  aviation  activities  at  both 
posts  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
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Ranger  students  learn  to  keep  their  powder  dry  even  under  swampy  conditions  in  jungle  survival  class  in  Florida 


Surface-to-air  missile  performance  is 
one  of  many  subjects  taught  at  Missile 
and  Munitions  Center  and  School. 


manding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Aviation  Center,  Fort  Rucker.  Fort 
Stewart,  largest  government-owned 
installation  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  also  ideally  suited  for  both  armor 
and  artillery  training. 

Fort  Bragg,  pear  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  is  home  of  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Military  Assistance,  plus  numer- 
ous smaller  units. 

Finally,  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.,  is 
yet  another  training  center  for  basic 
combat  and  advanced  individual 
training. 

Also  under  control  of  Third  Army 
are  the  Missile  and  Munitions  Cen- 
ter and  School,  Redstone  Arsenal. 
Ala.,  and  various  test  boards  and 
agencies  throughout  the  area. 


Training  men  is  a gigantic  task, 
but  Third  Army’s  mission  goes 
further.  At  each  post  it  offers  di- 
versified activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote, on  a day-to-day  basis,  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  the  approxi- 
mately 225,000  active  duty  person- 
nel under  its  jurisdiction. 

Beginning  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Third  Reich.  Third  Army  has 
had  a major  share  in  America’s 
military  victories.  Today,  it  helps 
to  train  America’s  fighting  men. 
is  a good  neighbor  to  the  communi- 
ties near  its  posts  and  strives  to 
make  its  men  and  women  better 
citizens,  even  while  it  trains  them 
to  perform  a vital  service  for  their 
Country.  CD 
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Project  CURB 

SP4  Seth  Lipsky 


Soldiers  from  the  company  clerk 
to  the  brigade,  post  and  Department 
of  the  Army  - level  commander 
know  that  if  an  Army  travels  on  its 
stomach,  somewhere  near  the  top 
it  eats  paperwork.  A lot  of  that 
paperwork  is  reports.  And  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  time,  effort 
and  material  involved  in  making 
those  reports  cost  the  Army  at  least 
$100,000,000  a year. 

Back  in  1967,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
became  concerned  at  the  reporting 
burden  on  soldiers  at  all  levels.  As 
a result,  a high-level,  centralized 
project  was  established  to  cut  that 
burden  down. 

That  effort  is  Project  CURB 
(Cancellation  of  Unessential  Re- 
porting Burden).  It’s  run  by  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Army.  From  May  1967  through 
February  1969,  Project  CURB 
analysts,  masters  of  tact  as  well  as 
administrative  efficiency,  have  re- 
viewed 586  DA  recurring  reports 
and  directed  180  of  them  to  be 
rescinded,  158  others  to  be  revised. 

In  rescinding  these  reports, 
CURB  has  already  saved  the  work 
required  to  deal  with  an  annual 
stack  of  punch  cards  250  feet  higher 
than  the  555-foot-tall  Washington 
Monument.  Changes  were  made  in 
such  common  reports  as  the  com- 
pany’s morning  report  (DA  Form 
1).  The  ultimate  savings  per  year 
are  expected  to  reach  660,000  man- 
hours. That  equals  more  than  300 
men  working  full  time  for  a year, 
and  it’s  a lot  of  sweat  under  the 
bridge. 

The  sweat  under  the  bridge  went 
to  reporting  information  that  was 
provided  in  other  reports  or  that 
just  wasn’t  needed.  In  sifting 
through  the  reports,  CURB  consid- 
ered them  essential  only  if  they  met 
all  of  certain  criteria: 

^Each  item  of  information  re- 
ported had  to  be  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  assigned 
function; 


^The  report  had  to  provide  in- 
formation of  scope  and  depth  equal 
to  the  direct  responsibility  and 
authority  for  action  of  the  request- 
ing agency; 


^The  value  of  the  results  of  a 
report  had  to  be  more  than  the  cost 
of  making  it; 

^The  report  had  to  be  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  job  done,  and 
the  most  economical; 

^Duplication  or  overlapping  an- 
other existing  report  was  not  al- 
lowed; and 

^The  report  had  to  be  submitted 
as  infrequently  as  possible. 

When,  in  September  1967, 
CURBers  took  a look  at  a report 
on  Strength  of  High  Priority  Units 
(CSGPA-861),  they  found  that 
there  were  other  reports  to  do  the 
job.  The  report  had  been  initiated 
during  the  1965  Southeast  Asia 
buildup  to  provide  data  for  deter- 
mining troop  unit  fill  requirements 
and  for  updating  situation  charts. 
CURB  rescinded  the  report  because 
it  overlapped  others,  saving  45,000 
man-hours  a year. 

Command  Health  Report  (MED- 
3)  got  minor  surgery.  The  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  required  the  month- 
ly report  from  CONUS  commands 
(quarterly  from  oversea  commands) 
to  keep  informed  of  health  condi- 
tions. CURB  found  that  necessary 
corrective  actions  were  usually 
taken  within  the  commands  by  the 
time  the  report  reached  DA  head- 
quarters; it  therefore  recommended 
that  the  reports  all  be  made  quarter- 
ly. Savings:  7,000  man-hours  a year. 

Some  agencies  don’t  like  to  have 
their  reports  cut  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  personnel  who  don’t 
like  to  have  to  fiddle  with  reports. 
Project  CURB  has  the  delicate  but 
sensible  task  of  making  sure  that  the 
Army  keeps  properly  informed 
about  its  complex  self  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  Taxpayers  and  chair- 
borne  rangers  are  benefactors,  so 
far.  And  now  Project  CURB  will 
be  taking  a look  at  reports  going 
from  Department  of  the  Army  to 
higher  authority,  with  an  eye  to 
making  the  reporting  there,  too,  as 
efficient  as  possible.  EZU 
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Private  Nguyen  Van  Bao  walked  from  his  family 
quarters  to  morning  formation  at  a stout  Mekong 
Delta  fire  base,  his  eyes  proudly  scanning  the  base’s 
defenses. 

Not  long  before,  men  of  the  United  States  9th 
Infantry  Division  had  called  it  “home.”  But  as  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  capabilities  grew, 
American  tactical  forces  in  the  soggy  Delta  were 
redeployed  and  bases  such  as  fire  base  Danger  were 
turned  over  to  men  of  the  Republic’s  7th  Division. 

Besides  accepting  fire  bases  Danger,  Shroeder  and 
Moore  and  the  9th  Division’s  former  headquarters  at 


Dong  Tam,  the  7th  Division’s  soldiers  also  accepted 
supplies  and  equipment — and  the  job  of  ferreting  out 
and  destroying  the  Viet  Cong  throughout  the  9th 
Division’s  former  area  of  operations. 

The  pattern  is  the  same  throughout  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  where  one  out  of  every  nine  citizens 
has  been  trained  to  fight  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA). 

In  all  areas  of  the  Republic,  Vietnamese  forces  and 
their  American  military'  advisors,  cither  jointly  with 
U.  S.  tactical  forces  or  separately,  are  taking  over  an 
ever  greater  share  of  the  fighting. 


Vietnamization 


Playing  A Larger  Role 
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The  insignia  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  frequently 
appears  on  the  side  of  a “Bird  Dog,”  as  its 
pilot-observer  coordinates  the  lightning  striking  power 
of  Vietnamese  Air  Force  A-37  jet  bombers,  which 
support  ARVN  infantry. 

The  make-up  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  (RVNAF)  reflects  the  determination  of  the 
Republic’s  citizens  to  beat  back  the  Communist  threat 
at  all  levels.  Among  the  regular  forces  are  the  Army, 
with  about  400,000  men  in  arms;  the  Navy,  with 
25,000  men;  the  Air  Force,  with  30,000;  and  the 
Marines,  numbering  some  9,300. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  forces  are  the  Regional 
Forces,  company-size  units  under  each  province 
chief;  and  Popular  Forces,  platoon-  and  squad-size 
units  under  village  or  hamlet  chiefs.  Regional  Force 
strength  stands  at  about  225,000,  while  Popular  Force 
rolls  include  some  200,000. 

Moreover,  there  are  specialized  units,  such  as  the 
paramilitary  troops  that  number  about  1 82,500  men, 
including  nearly  80,000  National  Police.  Civilian 
Irregular  Defense  Groups  (CIDG),  led  by  the 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces,  total  some  35,000  men, 
including  Montagnards,  Vietnamese,  Khmers  and  Nung 
Chinese. 

Revolutionary  Development  cadremen  number 
46,000,  while  7,000  Truong  Son  team  members  do 
similar  work  in  Montagnard  hamlets  of  the  Central 
Highlands. 

But  the  list  of  people  trained  to  fight  the  Communists 
does  not  stop  there.  The  People’s  Civil  Self-Defense 
Forces,  consisting  of  about  two  million  youths,  women, 
veterans  and  older  men,  some  400,000  of  them  armed, 
were  organized  in  May  1968  to  defend  their  own 
communities.  Although  not  formally  part  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Republic,  they  have  made  their  presence 
known  to  the  enemy.  During  one  week  in  March  1969, 
the  Viet  Cong  killed  20  Self-Defense  members  and 
kidnapped  52.  “The  VC  wouldn’t  hit  the  Self-Defense 
Forces  if  they  weren’t  doing  their  job,”  one  observer 
commented. 

Turning  Point.  Although  the  Republic’s  armed 
forces  have  been  in  the  field  for  some  20  years,  the 
last  two  years  have  seen  a significant  turning  point  in 
their  aggressiveness,  effectiveness  and  morale. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  turning  point  stems  from 
the  fierce  enemy  attacks  of  Tet  1968,  when  some 
84,000  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  troops  tried  to  crush 
the  Republic  and  its  allies. 

The  fighting  raged  for  days,  but  when  the  Tet 
offensive  was  over,  the  Communists  had  been  soundly 
beaten.  The  Republic’s  forces  had  killed  more  than 
20,300  Viet  Cong  and  NVA  soldiers,  while  American 
and  other  allied  forces  accounted  for  another  18,581 
enemy  dead.  Although  Hanoi  had  predicted  large-scale 
desertions  to  the  Communist  side,  not  a single  squad 
had  defected. 

Failure  of  the  Tet  offensive  boosted  morale  among 
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the  Republic’s  forces  and  spurred  further  efforts, 
including  a general  mobilization  that  lowered  the 
minimum  and  raised  the  maximum  draft  ages  to  bring 
in  268.000  new  Army  recruits.  Under  impetus  of  the 
allied  victories,  the  Saigon  government  also  negotiated 
for  improved  weapons  and  equipment,  which  meant 
that  the  Communists  increasingly  face  ARVN 
M-16  firepower. 

During  the  following  year,  capabilities  of  the 
government’s  military  forces  increased  considerably, 
and  U.  S.  forces  were  able  to  give  a greater  share  of 
the  fighting  to  the  Vietnamese,  looking  toward  the  dav 
when  American  forces  would  be  removed  from  the 
Republic. 

Major  Test.  By  early  1969,  this  possibility  was  very 
close  to  a reality  in  a number  of  areas.  The  U.  S.  4th 
Infantry  Division’s  area  of  operations  in  Kontum 
Province  provided  a major  test  of  the  Republic’s 
abilities  to  handle  its  own  military  affairs. 

Late  in  April,  a large  enemy  build-up  was  detected 
in  the  Ben  Het-Dak  To  area.  NVA  infantry  regiments 
and  an  artillery  regiment,  about  one  division  total 
strength,  had  moved  into  the  area.  Redeployment  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  units  left  only  artillery 


elements,  engineers  and  signal  personnel,  and  a small 
contingent  of  advisors  behind  to  support  the  Republic’s 
troops. 


As  the  size  and  make-up  of  the  enemv  force  was 
confirmed,  ARVN  infantry  and  ranger  battalions 
launched  offensive  operations  that  led  to  heavy 
fighting  southeast  of  Ben  Het  through  June  1 . Ranger 
units  were  credited  with  killing  more  than  500  North 
Vietnamese  in  one  week.  Typical  of  the  U.  S.  and 
ARVN  air  and  artillery  support  that  characterized  the 
fighting,  ARVN  units  withdrew  from  the  area  briefly 
as  U.  S.  B-52s  bombed  the  battleground. 

After  June  5,  the  Republic’s  force  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  enemy  to  close  in  combat,  and  artillery 
duels  pitting  U.S.  and  ARVN  cannoneers  against 
enemy  artillerymen  marked  much  of  the  fighting 
through  the  end  of  June.  The  CIDG  camp  at  Ben  Het 
received  an  average  of  100  rounds  of  mixed  artillery, 
mortar  and  rocket  fire  nightly  over  several  days  late  in 
June.  Incoming  items  of  more  welcome  sort  at  the  Ben 


Het  camp  were  the  supplies  dropped  bv  U.  S.  Air  Force 
planes  or  carried  in  by  U.  S.  Army  helicopters  or  trucks. 

The  fighting  proved  disastrous  for  the  enemv  and 
amply  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  Republic’s 
forces,  aided  bv  allied  support  efforts,  to  beat  the  cnems 
on  his  own  terms.  The  Communists  lost  more  than 
1 .700  killed  during  the  fighting,  w hile  the  ratio  of 
enemy  to  friendly  losses  during  the  first  month  of  the 
fighting  around  Ben  Het  and  Dak  To  was  about 
six  to  one. 

Similar  examples  of  ARVN  capabilities  continue 
to  crop  up.  On  July  24.  the  ARVN  21st  Division  began 
a multi-battalion  operation  southeast  of  Rach  Gia  in 
the  Mekong  Delta.  By  July  30.  the  government  forces 
found  a VC  battalion,  and  heavy  fighting  flared  for 
several  davs.  Upon  ending  the  operation  August  1 1. 
the  21st  Division  was  credited  with  killing  179  Viet 
Cong  while  suffering  only  1 8 dead. 

With  removal  of  U.  S.  tactical  forces  from  the 
Mekong  Delta,  many  observers  view  the  IV  Corps 
Tactical  Zone  as  the  proving  ground  for  American 
redeployment  plans.  Through  August,  the  Republic’s 
forces  in  the  Delta  were  doing  a satisfactory  job 
replacing  the  U.  S.  9th  Infantry  Division. 

Results.  Despite  redeployment  of  the  “Old 
Reliables”  and  a general  lull  in  the  fighting  throughout 
the  Republic,  more  Viet  Cong  had  been  killed  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1969  than  throughout  1968.  In 
fact,  the  more  than  36.000  Viet  Cong  killed  by  the  end 
of  August  was  nearly  tw  ice  the  number  of  enemy  killed 
by  allied  forces  in  the  Delta  during  1967. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  August,  only  1 1 percent  of  the  IV  Corps  Tactical 
Zone  was  under  VC  control,  as  compared  with  26 
percent  in  1967  and  nearly  23  percent  in  1968. 

In  this  accomplishment,  government  forces  have 
been  able  to  draw  on  artillery,  air  strike  and  transport 
capabilities  of  U.  S.  and  other  Free  World  forces. 
Furthermore,  the  Republic’s  forces,  in  addition  to 
gaining  new  areas  of  operation  from  redeploy  ed 
American  units,  have  in  many  cases  received  artillery 
and  other  equipment  from  the  departing  units,  a move 
that  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  says 
will  help  in  “modernizing  the  forces  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  on  a realistic  basis.” 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  after  some  20  \car> 
of  fighting  the  Republic’s  armed  forces  could  find 
inspiration  and  strength  for  the  surge  in  morale  and 
fighting  ability  that  has  been  shown  in  the  past  year 
and  a half.  But  the  Vietnamese,  fighting  beside  their 
Free  World  allies,  have  gained  justified  assurance  of 
their  capabilities. 

From  the  elite  ARVN  1st  Division  sealing  the 
provinces  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone — and  filling 
in  the  gap  left  by  the  redeployment  of  U.  S Marines 
to  the  21st  Division  fighting  in  the  southernmost 
provinces  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam’s  regular  and  irregular  fighting  men  and 
women  are  justifying  the  faith  of  their  allies.  O 
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I^emember  that  commonly-held 
stereotype  which  pictures  a sci- 
entist as  a bearded,  bespectacled  little 
man  in  a white  jacket  puttering 
around  a laboratory  filled  with 
beakers,  bottles  and  Bunsen  burn- 
ers? Well,  it  just  doesn’t  fit  the 
scientists  from  HumRRO — the  Hu- 
man Resources  Research  Organi- 
zation. 

Frequently  bespectacled  but  rare- 
ly bearded,  HumRRO  scientists  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  travel- 
worn  fatigues  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  the  Army  has  “people  prob- 
lems.” Because  these  are  the  kinds 
of  problems  that  HumRRO  per- 
sonnel are  trained  to  solve. 

The  HumRRO  organization  was 
created  in  1951  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Members  of  its  research  staff 
have  spent  the  past  19  years  helping 
the  Army  solve  problems  in  training, 
education,  training-device  require- 
ments, motivation  and  leadership. 

Originally  an  office  of  George 
Washington  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  HumRRO  is  now  an 
independent,  nonprofit  corporation 
headquartered  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
with  research  divisions  (labor- 
atories) there,  at  Forts  Benning, 


In  travel-worn  fatigues, 
scientists  of  HumRRO 
take  to  the  field  to 
help  the  Army 


LTC  Saul  Lavisky,  USAR 


Rucker,  Knox  and  Bliss,  and  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey.  Its  250-man 
staff  includes  about  100  research 
scientists,  75  technicians,  and  75  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  personnel. 

Proficiency  Testing.  Chances 
are,  if  you’ve  entered  the  Army 
within  the  past  19  years,  your  train- 
ing— or  training  you’ve  admin- 
istered— has  been  affected  by 
HumRRO  work,  though  you  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  it.  However, 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  impact 
that  HumRRO  research  has  had  on 
Army  training  by  following  a hy- 
pothetical “typical”  trainee. 

He  is  shepherded  through  the 
transition  from  civilian  to  soldier 
by  a drill  sergeant  who  was  pre- 
pared for  his  job  in  a program 
HumRRO  helped  the  Army  devel- 
op. The  trainee  learns  to  fire  his 
rifle  by  day  or  by  night  in  programs 
of  instruction  developed  by  Hum- 
RRO scientists.  The  program  which 
teaches  him  to  use  his  map  and 
compass  in  land  navigation  is  also 
a HumRRO  product. 

When  he  completes  basic  train- 

LIEUTEN ANT  COLONEL  SAUL  LAVISKY,  USAR,  is 
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ing,  our  hypothetical  young  man 
will  be  tested  to  make  certain  he 
can  perform  the  required  soldierly 
skills.  This  proficiency  test,  which 
incorporates  new  ways  of  measuring 
training  results,  is  based  largely  on 
the  behavioral-science  research  of 
HumRRO  scientists. 

If  our  typical  trainee  demon- 
strates leadership  potential,  he  may 
be  offered  an  opportunity  to  enter 
a special  two-week  Leader  Pre- 
paratory Program  between  basic  and 
advanced  individual  training  (AIT). 
This  HumRRO-produced  program 
teaches  the  leadership  skills  he’ll 
need  to  perform  satisfactorily  at  the 
junior  NCO  level. 

As  a BCT  graduate,  he  may  be 
assigned  to  Infantry  AIT,  to  learn 
rifle  squad  techniques  of  fire  and 
patrolling  skills  in  programs  devel- 
oped by  HumRRO.  These  new 
programs  are  based  on  systematic 
analyses  of  what  a soldier  must 
know  and  do  in  combat.  His  train- 
ing for  night  operations  will  also 
reflect  results  of  scientific  research 
which  identified  fundamental  Infan- 
try night-operation  skills. 

If,  instead  of  an  assignment  to 
Infantry,  our  young  trainee  goes  to 
Armor  AIT,  he  will  enter  a program 
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“Combat  Decisions  Game”  for  training  members  of  tank  platoons  is  by-product  of 
one  HumRRO  research  project. 


Scientists  prepare  tape  recordings  in 
Vietnamese  as  part  of  language  pro- 
gram for  military  advisors. 


that  is  based  heavily  on  behavioral- 
science  research.  Some  years  ago, 
HumRRO  scientists  studied  objec- 
tives of  advanced  Armor  training 
and  developed  a program  of  instruc- 
tion to  attain  these  objectives  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  Today,  ad- 
vanced training  for  tank  crewmen 
is  built  around  that  experimental 
program. 

A third  possibility  is  that  our 
young  trainee  might  be  assigned  to 
advanced  training  in  Air  Defense. 
His  program  will  be  based  in  large 
measure  on  one  originally  developed 
by  HumRRO  for  on-the-job  training 
of  missilemen.  The  Air  Defense 
Center  found  that  men  trained  by 
this  new  method  were  not  only  as 
proficient  as  conventional-course 
graduates,  but  as  skilled  as  men  with 
considerable  on-site  experience. 
Accordingly,  the  Air  Defense  AIT 
program  was  revised  to  incorporate 
much  of  the  prototype  program’s 
content  and  many  of  its  instructional 
techniques. 

More  Research  Products.  These 
are  but  a few  of  the  many 
HumRRO  training  research  pro- 
grams and  information  derived  from 
R&D  that  the  Army  has  adopted 
totally  or  in  part.  Among  the  re- 
search products  recently  adopted 


for  combat  support  training  are 
programs  for  medical  corpsmen, 
radio  operators  and  supplymen. 
For  officer  training,  HumRRO  has 
provided  the  Army  with  a leader- 
ship instruction  package  for  Army 
ROTC  cadets;  it  has  identified  the 
critical  combat  skills  and  knowl- 
edge required  of  the  small-unit 
Infantry  leader;  and  it  has  produced 
a book  on  high-level  leadership  that 
is  now  ed  as  a text  at  the  U.S. 
Armv  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

In  fact,  the  Army  has  made  such 
extensive  use  of  HumRRO  research 
products  that,  every  year  since 
1961,  the  U.  S.  Continental  Army 
Command  (CONARC)  has  pub- 
lished an  official  pamphlet  describ- 
ing new  instances  of  Army  uses  of 
HumRR  efforts. 

Scientists  on  the  HumRRO  staff 
are  predominantly  research  psychol- 
ogists with  backgrounds  in  experi- 
mental, measurement,  social  and 
educational  fields.  However,  the 
staff  also  includes  sociologists,  com- 
puter scientists,  mathematicians, 
linguists,  engineers  and  a variety  of 
skilled  technicians.  They  have  one 
thing  in  common  besides  the  de- 
sire to  do  good  research,  and  that 
is  to  see  the  results  of  their  research 


put  to  use  in  helping  the  Army  im- 
prove training  and  operations. 

Cooperation  Cited.  HumRRO 
could  not  have  achieved  its  suc- 
cesses without  wholehearted  co- 
operation and  support  of  innumer- 
able Army  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Chief  contribution  of  Hum- 
RRO scientists  is  a professional 
understanding  of  the  teaching- 
learning process.  They  apply  insights 
from  psychological  research  to 
specific  Army  problems  in  training, 
motivation  and  leadership.  Their 
work  for  the  Army  is  of  an  applied, 
practical  nature. 

While  HumRRO  research  has 
been  instrumental  in  improving  pro- 
grams of  instruction  for  a number 
of  specific  military  specialties,  the 
organization  has  been  building  up 
a psychotechnology  of  training. 
Much  HumRRO  work  has  con- 
tributed to  a “systems  approach"  to 
the  design  of  instruction,  which  the 
Armv  is  now  undertaking  on  a 
broad  scale. 

CONARC  has  recently  issued  its 
Regulation  350-100-1.  “Svstems 
Engineering  Training,"  which  re- 
quires that,  over  the  next  five  years, 
all  800  courses  taught  in  the  com- 
mand’s 26  schools  be  “systems- 
engineered.”  This  means  they  will 
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Use  of  “captive”  one-man  helicopter  device  as  pre-flight  training  aid  has  reduced  attrition  in  actual  flight  training. 


be,  in  effect,  redesigned  by  the 
schools  in  accordance  with  modern 
training  technology  derived  from 
behavioral-science  research  and 
development. 

CONARC  also  recently  reviewed 
the  effect  that  systems  engineering 
has  had  on  those  courses  HumRRO 
has  redesigned  and  estimates  that 
this  approach  will  result  in  a 10- 
to  15-percent  reduction  in  training 
time,  while  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing proficiency  of  course  graduates. 
Also,  new  military  capabilities  re- 
quired by  the  modern  Army  have 
resulted  from  HumRRO  efforts. 
With  the  savings  in  time  and  dollars 
already  being  realized  through  im- 
proved training,  the  Army  has  saved 
the  cost  of  its  behavioral-science 
research  program  many  times  over. 


Research  Programs.  As  it 

rounds  out  two  decades  of  service 
to  the  Army,  HumRRO  continues 
to  conduct  research  in  six  major 
areas — individual  training  and  per- 
formance; unit  training  and  per- 
formance; training  for  leadership, 
command  and  control;  language  and 
area  training;  training  technology; 
and  training  management. 

Projects  included  in  research  pro- 
grams for  the  current  year  are  com- 
bat marksmanship,  training  for  the 
more  effective  use  of  night-vision 
devices,  small-group  instructional 
methods,  leadership  training  for 
officer  candidate  programs,  modern- 
ization of  synthetic  flight  training  for 
Army  aviation,  and  the  training  of 
men  in  lower  mental  categories. 

During  its  years  of  Army  re- 


search, HumRRO  has  published 
more  than  1,100  reports  and  papers 
related  to  the  Army  training  mis- 
sion. In  addition,  HumRRO  sci- 
entists, particularly  those  located  on 
Army  posts,  are  contributing  daily 
as  consultants  on  problems  of  train- 
ing and  human  factors  generally. 

Because  of  the  continuing  nature 
of  HumRRO’s  efforts  in  support  of 
Army  missions,  its  personnel  have 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Army  and  have  developed  re- 
search skills  particularly  adapted  to 
research  on  Army  problems.  Thus, 
HumRRO  is  an  agency  of  increas- 
ing value  and  potential — an  effec- 
tive military-civilian  partnership 
offering  a scientific  approach  to 
military  training.  CD 
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Making  off  a 


PFC  Mike  Kallay 

A fire  crackles  in  the  barrel,  its  flames  dancing  to  the  tempo  of  a sharp 
breeze.  Huddled  around  the  barrel  is  a small  group  of  young  men. 

“I'll  be  glad  when  this  thing's  over."  says  one.  addressing  no  one  in 
particular.  "Damn,  it's  cold." 

The  others,  tight-lipped  and  shivering,  nod  in  agreement. 

The  group  is  part  of  Company  A,  2d  Battalion.  1st  Training 
Brigade,  at  the  Army's  Armor  Center.  Fort  Knox.  Ky.  It  is  an  ad- 
vanced individual  training-Armor  unit,  part  of  the  onh  brigade  of  its 
kind  in  the  Army.  These  men  are  learning  to  be  tankers. 

It  is  bivouac  week  for  Company  A.  and  very  cold.  The  temperature, 
which  grudgingly  rose  to  29  that  day.  has  plunged  to  19  b\  sunset. 
The  company  is  waiting  for  darkness  and  a highlight  of  its  training— 
nightfire. 

“This  is  the  fun  part."  explains  one  tanker-to-be.  “I  spent  most  of 
the  day  stacking  ammunition.  Now  I'm  going  to  get  a piece  of  the 
action.” 

As  darkness  descends,  the  company  moves  from  its  bivouac  site 
to  Donnelley  Tank  Range. 

Ten  tanks  stand  abreast  at  the  firing  line.  15  yards  apart,  all  late- 
model  M-48s — big.  ugly,  cold  bugs  with  fiery  tongues,  the  meanest- 
looking  things  that  crawl. 

The  young  soldiers  scurry  around  the  range  in  last-minute 
preparation. 

Then  comes  THE  moment . . . B-O-O-M!  ! ! 

The  evening  serenity  is  shattered  as  the  tanks  fire,  the  noise  re- 
verberating among  the  distant  hills.  On  the  tank  line,  the  roar  is 
deafening.  But  for  the  troops,  it's  their  thing,  and  they  eat  it  up. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  area  shakes  with  fire  and  thunder. 

'Continued  on  /vivo  21. 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  MIKE  KALLAY  is  assigned  »o  Headquarters  U S.  Army  Armor  Center  Fort  Knot 
Kentucky. 
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During  cold  bivouac 
nights,  fire  barrel  pro* 
vides  warmth  for  men 
who  will  proceed  with 
dismounted  instruction. 


Convoy  snakes  way 
through  hills  of  12*mile 
tank  driving  course, 
left.  Flashes  light  the 
blackness  during  night 
firing,  below. 


r 

I 


Loading  up  (or  the  day’s  firing,  90-mm  ammunition  is 
lined  up  along  road,  above.  For  each  circuit  of  driving 
course,  tanks  stop  three  times  to  change  drivers  so 
that  each  crew  member  gets  chance  to  perform  in 
varied  roles,  right. 


Making  of  at 
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Preliminary  to  firing  the  main  guns,  trainees  get  experience  in 
bore-sighting,  top.  Fledgling  tanker  peers  out,  exposing  only 
his  eyes,  above  center.  Keeping  the  big  vehicles  clean  is  a full- 
time job,  above  left,  while,  above  right,  trainees  keep  up  main- 
tenance on  the  tanks. 
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Making  of  a 


“It’s  a Kick” 


Sunrise  sees  start 
of  day’s  firing, 
below.  Trainees 
on  Armor  Stakes 
watch  progress, 
near  right,  and 
then  express  joy  at 
results,  far  right. 


Huge  fireballs  erupt  from  the  muzzles  of  the  big  guns.  Tracer  rounds 
etch  striking  red  patterns  in  the  sky.  It  is  awesome,  even  frightening. 

Bivouac  and  all  the  trimmings — tents,  fire  barrels  and  C-rations — 
culminate  six  weeks  of  rigorous  preparation.  Only  the  exhausting 
Armor  Stakes,  a proficiency  test,  remains  before  a trainee  can  call 
himself  a tanker. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  talk  about  the  preceding  six  weeks. 

“I  was  downright  stubborn  at  first,”  one  says.  “It  was  nothing  but 
long  hours  of  drudgery.  The  whole  thing  seemed  so  stupid. 

“Then  things  began  to  happen.  Getting  into  one  of  those  dudes 
for  the  first  time  is  pretty  eerie.” 

Eerie,  indeed. 

How  It  Is.  The  driver  is  stashed  low  in  the  nose.  The  steering  wheel 
appears  to  be  the  lower  three-quarters  of  an  automobile  wheel.  In 
effect,  it  is  power  steering,  all  synchronized  to  lock  the  tracks  for  turning. 

The  transmission  is  automatic,  with  high  and  low  range,  reverse 
and  park.  The  lever,  down  to  the  right,  is  easily  operated.  The  foot 
brake  is  fairly  hard  to  press.  The  accelerator,  a large  metal  plate 
under  the  right  foot,  gives  the  huge  vehicle  instant  movement. 

Immediately  to  the  right  is  a speedometer,  registering  up  to  60 
miles  per  hour.  Tanks,  however,  won’t  go  much  faster  than  30  m.p.h. 

And  remember:  This  nose  is  surrounded  by  52  tons  of  steel. 

“I  was  beginning  to  think  that  most  all  our  training  was  going  to 
be  verbal  rather  than  practical,”  another  trainee  says.  “It  seemed  that 
they’d  never  get  finished  telling  us  about  things,  particularly  mainte- 
nance.” 

It  well  may  have  seemed  that  way.  About  80  hours  of  the  eight- 
week  course  is  centered  on  maintenance,  or  four  hours  for  every 
hour  of  tank  use. 

“Yeah,”  another  trainee  is  quick  to  add.  “I’ll  bet  we  spent  most  of 
our  time  repairing  and  cleaning  those  monsters.” 

Despite  complaints  about  classroom  work  and  maintenance,  the 
soldiers  pay  attention.  The  reason  is  simple:  More  than  half  of  them 
will  receive  orders  for  Vietnam. 

Unscheduled  parts  of  tanker  training  are  the  stories  brought  back 
by  instructors,  most  of  whom  are  Vietnam  veterans.  They  make  their 
point  eminently  clear: 

“What  you  learn  here  may  some  day  save  your  life.”  It  hits  home 
with  the  young  soldiers. 

While  “war  stories”  really  aren’t  necessary  they  do  enhance  the 
instruction,  some  soldiers  say. 

The  training  begins  to  make  a mark  with  the  trainees  in  the  third 
week.  They  become  absorbed  in  such  subjects  as  land  navigation, 
gunnery,  driving  and.  yes,  even  maintenance.  This  carries  through  to 
the  eighth  week  and  Armor  Stakes. 

The  stakes  is  a three-mile,  eight-station  course  (trainees  can  pick 
up  10  points  for  running  it)  that  determines  whether  a soldier  is 
ready  to  become  a full-fledged  member  of  a tank  crew,  composed  of 
a driver,  a loader,  a gunner  and  a tank  commander,  usually  a sergeant. 

One  tanker,  panting  for  breath  after  completing  the  stakes,  puts  the 
training  into  perspective: 

“It’s  a kick.”  ED 
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British  Army 
in  Europe 

It  Combines 
Tradition  with  Progress 


What  does  it  take  to  maintain  one  of  the  world’s  oldest 
regular  armies? 

Any  British  soldier  will  tell  you  it  takes  new  ideas 
and  scientific  developments  as  well  as  strength  and 
tradition.  Like  his  American  counterpart,  today’s 
British  soldier  is  a specialist,  working  with  computers 
and  radar  screens  while  he  is  living  up  to  his  rich 
military  traditions. 

Oldest  building  block  in  the  British  military  structure, 
the  regiment,  accounts  for  a great  deal  of  the 
“Tommy’s”  heritage  and  pride.  The  glory  and  strength 
of  British  regiments  have  been  handed  down  for 
centuries. 

The  regimental  system  goes  back  to  the  time  it  was 
impossible  to  recruit  an  army,  or  even  a unit,  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Most  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments 
were  recruited  in  separate  British  counties.  The  unit 
then  carried  the  name  of  that  county.  Among  these 
famous  regiments  are  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment 
(most  recently  credited  with  saving  the  day  on  the 
Imjin  River  in  Korea)  and  the  Black  Watch,  a 
Scottish  regiment. 

Not  all  of  the  old  territorial  regiments  have  survived 
the  streamlining  reorganizations  in  the  modern  British 
army.  Most  of  the  regiments  have  split  into  separate 
battalions,  but  they  have  kept  the  regimental  name. 
Later,  some  regiments  merged. 

In  spite  of  changes,  there  is  still  a strong  sense  of 
pride  and  continuity  with  the  past.  A man  can  choose 
a certain  infantry  or  armor  regiment,  and  he’ll  be  as- 
signed to  a battalion  within  his  chosen  regiment.  He 
will  stay  in  “his”  regiment  the  entire  time  he’s  in  the 
service — for  example,  once  a “Black  Watch”  always  a 

From  "Army  in  Europe"  magazine. 
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1st  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Scots  Regiment  deploys  from  an  AFV  tracked  armored  personnel  carrier  while  on  training  exercises 
in  Germany.  At  left,  British  forces  engage  in  realistic  exercises  in  Denmark. 


“Black  Watch.”  Since  infantrymen  and  cavalrymen 
stay  in  one  regiment  during  their  entire  military  career, 
they  feel  that  the  regimental  history  is  their  history,  that 
its  glory  is  their  glory. 

The  Royal  Scots  Regiment  is  so  old  that  it  has  been 
called  “Pontius  Pilate’s  bodyguard.”  Another,  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  can  send  its  men  oflF  to  fight  with 
stories  of  valor — like  the  one  about  a piper  named 
Findleter  who,  though  severely  wounded  and  unable  to 
move,  sat  propped  up  against  a pile  of  rocks  and  blew 
his  bag  pipes  until  the  battle  was  over. 

And  when  the  Highlanders  climbed  hills  at  El 
Alamein  in  World  War  II,  they  remembered  another 
hill  climb  some  85  years  earlier.  On  that  climb  the 
colonel,  when  they  finally  reached  the  top,  said  to  his 
sergeant  major,  “Stiff  climb,  eh,  Mackie?”  “Never  mind, 
sir,”  the  winded  NCO  is  reported  to  have  puffed,  “ye’re 
gaun  very  strong  for  an  auld  man!” 

In  combat,  such  memories  of  individual  valor  and 
wry  humor  sustain  and  drive  men  on.  In  peace,  long 
after  they  have  left  the  army,  it  may  keep  them 
intensely  loyal  to  their  old  regiment. 

Discipline  and  Tradition.  The  British  army  also  has 
a tradition  for  discipline.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  British  enlisted  structure  is  the  sharp  line  that 
divides  the  sergeant  from  the  men  below  him.  The 
sergeant’s  only  disciplinary  power  is  rebuke — only 
officers  may  actually  punish.  But  British  sergeants  are 


known  for  their  ability  to  tear  a man  up,  down  and 
sideways  using  nothing  more  than  their  vocal  cords. 
Some  sergeants  are  known  as  “good  hollering 
sergeants”  and  are  able  to  draw  on  a rich  and  vigorous 
vocabulary  culled  from  long  years  of  army  service.  The 
voice  of  a good  hollering  sergeant  can  be  heard  all  over 
the  parade  ground. 

Few  men  resent  such  verbal  trouncings.  It’s  part  of 
British  army  life,  as  old  as  the  oldest  regiment.  A 
sergeant  is  respected  for  what  he  knows,  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  knowledge  is  the  ability  to  deal  with 
men. 

The  sergeant’s  institutions  are  respected,  too.  The 
sergeant’s  mess  may  not  be  entered  by  any  soldier  be- 
low the  grade  of  sergeant— -nor  by  an  officer — except  in 
the  line  of  duty.  A sergeant  major  is  addressed  as 
“sir"  by  all  men  under  him — officers  call  him  “mister.” 

The  modern  British  army  consists  of  three  elements: 
the  fighting  and  supporting  “arms,”  the  administrative 
“services,”  and  the  “staff,”  which  coordinates  the  over- 
all efforts  of  the  army. 

During  wartime,  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  would  be 
met  by  the  arms,  or  “teeth,”  as  the  British  sometimes 
say.  These  are  the  Royal  Armored  Corps,  the  Royal 
Artillery,  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Infantry.  The 
Royal  Signals  and  the  Army  Air  Corps  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  arms. 

The  administrative  services  of  the  British  army,  as  in 
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the  U.  S.  Army,  assist  the  arms  by  supplying  the  neces- 
sary materials  and  functions  for  the  fighting  men. 

The  British  combine  the  arms  and  services  into 
brigades.  Each  concentrates  its  strength  on  either  in- 
fantry, armor  or  parachute  regiments.  For  example,  the 
typical  infantry  brigade  is  heavy  on  infantry  units,  but 
it  also  has  units  of  armor,  artillery,  engineer,  medical 
and  the  remaining  services. 

Currently,  the  British  Army  is  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 150,000  officers  and  volunteer  enlisted  men. 

NATO  Contribution.  The  major  British  contribution 
to  the  ground  forces  of  NATO  is  the  British  Army  of 
the  Rhine  (BAOR),  with  a strength  of  about  50,000. 
BAOR  is  headquartered  at  Rheindahlen,  east  of 
Dusseldorf,  near  the  German-Dutch  border.  It  is  made 
up  of  four  infantry  and  two  armored  brigades.  One 
BAOR  infantry  brigade  is  stationed  in  Britain,  but  it’s 
still  a part  of  BAOR  and  most  of  its  heavy  equipment 


remains  permanently  in  Germany.  During  emergencies 
the  BAOR  can  be  swiftly  reinforced  from  the  United 
Kingdom — doubled  in  strength — in  a matter  of  days. 

BAOR  troops  work  hand-in-hand  with  Belgian.  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  and  Canadian  troops  in  NATO’s  Northern 
Army  Group  (NORTH AG).  This  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  Central  Army  Group.  Central  Europe  (CEN- 
TAG)  into  which  most  United  States  Army  Europe 
(USAREUR)  units  would  be  integrated  in  time  of 
war.  The  territory  which  NORTHAG  defends,  the 
sector  of  West  Germany  between  Bonn  and  Kassel,  is 
generally  as  flat  as  the  proverbial  billiard  tabic  Its  only 
real  north-south  defense  obstacles  arc  the  Rhine  River 
and  the  Weser;  all  other  major  waterways  flow  in  an 
east-west  direction.  The  area  is  ideal  for  an  offensive 
armor  thrust,  and  it  is  to  meet  such  a threat  that 
NATO  armies  in  the  area  have  been  organized. 

British  soldiers  generally  serve  longer  tours  of  duty 


British  and  U.S.  Skydivers 


The  Red  Devils,  who  share  the  same  name  as 
their  British  army  parachute  regiment  and  who 
are  as  famous  in  British  parachuting  circles  as  the 
U.  S.  Army’s  Golden  Knights,  were  recently  the 
guests  of  the  Golden  Knights  for  several  weeks 
when  the  two  teams  shared  the  skies  over  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.  The  Red  Devils  wear  the  Golden 
Knights’  team  patch  on  the  left  sleeve  of  their  red 
jump  suits. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  tryout  and  train- 


ing conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Parachute 
Team.  Also  jumping  with  the  two  units  were  three 
members  of  the  Seventh  Army  Parachute  Team, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Germany. 

Tryout  personnel  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
Panama  trained  with  the  Golden  Knights’  two 
demonstration  units. 

The  Golden  Knights  and  the  Red  Devils  have 
been  exchanging  yearly  visits  since  the  British 
unit  first  came  to  Fort  Bragg  for  training  in  1965, 
the  year  that  the  Red  Devils  unit  was  formed. 


Nine  members  of  the  British  Parachute  Regiment  Free-Fall  Team  receive  their  U.S.  jump  wings  after  a three-week 
training  session  with  their  American  counterparts,  the  Golden  Knights. 
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in  Germany  than  Americans.  Elements  of  BAOR 
rotate  as  units.  Infantry  units  serve  four-year  tours; 
armor  regiments  often  serve  up  to  eight  years.  BAOR 
personnel  are  eligible  for  six  weeks’  leave  a year;  many 
single  soldiers  spend  this  time  with  their  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  only  a few  hundred  miles  away. 

Besides  the  BAOR,  about  18  infantry  battalions  are 
maintained  in  garrison  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  three  infantry  brigades  and  a parachute  brigade  in 
the  Strategic  Reserve. 

Britain  also  has  troops  stationed  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  There’s  a brigade — about  3,000  troops — in 
Berlin,  which,  with  French  and  American  units,  oc- 
cupies West  Berlin.  Other  British  army  units  are 
positioned  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  Persian 
Gulf  and  Gibraltar,  and  there  are  smaller  units  in 
Libya  and  British  Honduras. 

The  foot  soldier  carries  an  FN  Rifle,  also  called  the 


self-loading  rifle,  which  fires  the  standard  7.62-mm 
NATO  round.  In  heavier  equipment,  the  Chieftain 
medium  tank,  with  a 120-mm  gun,  has  now  almost 
completely  replaced  the  Centurion  in  armored  regi- 
ments in  Germany.  Tactical  nuclear  artillery  available 
to  BAOR  includes  three  regiments  with  Honest  John 
and  203-mm  howitzers.  The  105-mm  SP  Abbot  and 
American  155-mm  and  175-mm  heavy  self-propelled 
guns  have  replaced  all  25-pounders  and  5.5-inch  guns 
previously  in  service. 

Today’s  British  soldier  is  continually  in  training, 
from  the  level  of  individual  skills  and  single  squads  up 
to  combined  NATO  exercises.  This  emphasis  on  read- 
iness makes  the  British  army  an  important  part  of  the 
NATO  shield  protecting  Western  Europe  from  land 
attack,  and  it  also  makes  the  British  soldier  an  in- 
dispensable partner  of  the  U.  S.  soldier  in  USAREUR. 

^3 


Members  of  the  1st  Battalion,  Welsh  Guards  hold  a dress  parade  on  Fort  Hood’s  Sadowski  Field, 


“We  feel  that  the  basis  of  discipline  in  battle  is 
produced  better  by  foot  drill  than  any  other  sys- 
tem yet  devised;  if  a man  is  used  to  implicit  and 
on-the-spot  obeyance  of  an  order,  this  helps  to 
inculcate  in  him  automatic  obedience. 


“We’re  very  proud  of  our  tradition  of  discipline 
and  smartness,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
still  carry  out  this  ceremonial  role  is  because  we 
do  it  far  better  than  anyone  else.  It  is  part  of  our 
heritage,  and  we’re  very  proud  of  maintaining  it.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Newton  Webb-Bowen, 
1st  Battalion,  Welsh  Guards 
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Yanks  in  England  have  a go  at  firing 
such  British  weapons  as  the  self-loading 
rifle,  light  anti-tank  weapon  and  the 
automatic  pistol. 


Exchange 

Visits 


Their  British  counterparts  check  a U.S. 
weapon,  fire  a recoilless  rifle  and  take 
a ride  on  the  Sheridan. 


An  exchange  of  visits  between  Fort 
Hood.  Tex.,  and  Pirbright,  Surrey, 
England,  brought  men  of  Company 
A,  5th  Battalion,  6th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  1st  Armored  Division 
5,000  miles  to  see  how  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  Welsh  Guards  lived, 
trained  and  fought. 

Purpose  of  the  30-day  troop  ex- 
change program  was  to  familiarize 
the  men  with  weapons,  signal  and 
transportation  equipment,  and  train- 
ing procedures  of  their  counterpart 
forces. 

The  men  of  Company  A were 
received  on  the  parade  square  of 


the  Welsh  Guards,  and  after  a wel- 
come by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  host  1st  Battalion,  Welsh 
Guards,  a signal  flare  went  up. 
Under  a blanket  of  sky  rockets, 
parachute  flares  and  other  fireworks, 
the  Welsh  Guards  marched  onto  the 
parade  ground  preceded  by  their 
pipes  and  drums.  As  the  pipers  and 
drummers  sounded  forth  with 
“Yellow  Rose  of  Texas."  the 
Guardsmen  broke  out  of  formation 
and  headed  for  their  guests  with 
a six-pack  of  beer  in  each  hand. 

Next  day,  the  men  of  Compan>  A 
familiarized  themselves  with  British 


army  equipment  and  the  issuance  of 
weapons.  On  the  third  day,  they 
boarded  buses  for  the  Royal 
School  of  Artillery,  where  a fire- 
power demonstration  was  put  on  for 
their  benefit.  The  next  30  days  were 
spent  in  training,  with  occasional 

I time-outs  for  trips  to  neighboring 
British  landmarks.  In  the  meantime, 
a tank  platoon  from  Fort  Hood 
trained  at  Bouinston  Depot,  the 
Royal  Armored  Corps  Center  which 
is  also  home  of  the  Queen’s  Royal 
Irish  Hussars. 


the  Welsh  Guardsmen  and  a tank 
platoon  from  the  Queen’s  Royal 
Irish  Hussars  trained  alongside  the 
1st  Armored  Division’s  5th  Battal- 
ion of  the  6th  Infantry  and  other 
Fort  Hood  units.  In  addition  to 
training  in  the  use  of  U.S.  Army 
weapons  and  equipment,  the  British 
troops  staged  a show  unique  in  the 
history  of  Fort  Hood.  (See  picture, 
page  27 .)  Resplendent  in  their  dress 
uniforms  of  black  bearskin  hats, 
scarlet  tunics  and  blue  trousers,  the 
British  troops  put  on  a review  that 
most  tourists  see  only  when  visiting 
Buckingham  Palace.  Special  permis- 


sion from  the  British  government 
had  to  be  obtained  to  bring  a limited 
number  of  the  uniforms  to  the 
United  States.  Incidentally,  it  came 
as  a surprise  to  Fort  Hooders,  to 
discover  that  the  bearskin  hat — 
which  looks  very  heavy — weighs 
only  half  as  much  as  the  standard 
steel  helmet  worn  by  U.  S.  soldiers. 

This  hands-across-the-seas  visit 
by  the  men  of  the  two  armies  gave 
each  an  insight  into  their  respective 
armies,  and  also  into  their  respec- 
tive ways  of  life.  The  exchange  will 
be  long  remembered  by  men  of  the 
units  involved.  EZ3 


1 1 was  just  a few  minutes  before  1 
p.m.  March  7,  1945,  when  Lieuten- 
ant Emmet  J.  Burrows  emerged 
from  the  woods  on  a high  bluff 
overlooking  the  town  of  Remagen, 
Germany.  Below  him,  the  Luden- 
dorff  railroad  bridge  still  stood. 

This  was  the  near  miracle  that 
U.  S.  forces  had  hoped  for.  They 
were  under  orders  to  seize  and  hold 
any  bridge  that  still  stood,  but  the 
order  was  a mere  formality.  No  one 
dared  hope  that  it  would  ever  hap- 
pen. The  methodical  Germans  would 
see  to  it  that  nobody  got  across  the 
Rhine  without  getting  wet  feet.  But 
it  had  happened.  The  bridge  was 
there. 

On  the  previous  evening  Major 
General  John  Millikin  of  III  Corps 
talked  by  telephone  with  the  9th 
Armored  Division  commander,  Ma- 
jor General  John  Leonard.  Among 
other  things.  General  Leonard  re- 

Based  on  "The  Last  Offensive"  by  Charles  B. 
MacDonald,  a volume  in  preparation  in  the 
series,  "United  States  Army  In  World  War  II." 


called  later,  Millikin  had  said  about 
the  railroad  bridge  at  Remagen: 
“Do  you  see  that  little  black  strip 
of  bridge  at  Remagen?  If  you  hap- 
pen to  get  that,  your  name  will  go 
down  in  glory.” 

Lieutenants  Burrows  and  Karl 
Timmerman  of  the  lead  infantry 
platoon  of  Task  Force  Engeman  of 
the  9th  Armored  Division  were 
looking  down  on  that  little  black 
strip. 

Down  on  the  bridge,  the  Germans 
were  installing  an  electric  fuze  con- 
nected to  explosives  by  a cable  en- 
cased in  a thick  steel  pipe.  Even  if 
the  fuze  failed,  the  emergency 
charges  could  be  set  off  by  other 
means. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  German 
lack  of  intelligence  on  American 
troop  movements,  the  platoon,  to- 
gether with  supporting  tanks,  neared 
the  bridge  around  3 p.m.  As  the 
men  approached,  enemy  fire  in- 
creased and  the  defenders  could  be 


seen  rushing  preparations  to  blow 
the  bridge.  Suddenly  the  advancing 
infantrymen  were  startled  by  a tre- 
mendous booming  roar  as  timbers 
flew  and  the  bridge  seemed  to  rise 
from  its  foundations.  But  when  the 
dust  cleared,  the  bridge  still  stood. 

After  the  blast,  the  Americans 
saw  that  the  footpaths  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge  were  intact.  Bob- 
bing and  weaving  from  one  girder  fl 
to  another,  they  made  their  way 
onto  the  bridge  under  heavy  fire. 

Close  behind  the  infantrymen 
came  two  engineer  sergeants  and  a 
lieutenant  from  Task  Force  Enge- 
man. Swiftly,  the  engineers  cut 
every  wire  they  could  find  that  might 
lead  to  additional  demolitions,  then 
shot  apart  heavy  communication 
cables  with  their  carbines. 

The  infantrymen,  meanwhile, 
fought  their  way  across  the  bridge.  I 
cleaning  out  German  gunners  from 
the  towers,  and  pursued  the  Ger- 
mans up  a steep  cliff  on  the  east 
bank,  the  Erperler  Ley. 


The  place  was  Remagen. 
By  a quirk  of  destiny 
it  was  to  become  a 


BRIDGEHEAD  TO 

VICTORY 


By  4:30  p.m.  the  9th  Armored 
Division  chief  of  staff  was  telephon- 
ing the  command  post  of  III  Corps. 
“Hot  damn!”  cried  the  sergeant  as 
he  transferred  the  call  and  threw 
down  the  telephone.  “We  got  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  and  we’re 
crossing  over!” 

Vehicles  Cross.  At  the  bridge, 

I the  handful  of  engineers  worked 
feverishly  to  repair  the  damaged 
flooring.  Shortly  before  midnight, 
they  signaled  that  tanks  could  pro- 
ceed. 

Cautiously,  nine  Sherman  tanks 
of  the  14th  Tank  Battalion  crossed, 
j but  the  first  tank  destroyer  to  try  it 
foundered  in  a hole  in  the  planking. 
Not  until  5:30  a.m.  next  day — 
March  8 — was  the  vehicle  removed 
and  the  bridge  opened  again  to 
vehicular  traffic. 

| In  the  24  hours  following  seizure 
of  the  bridge,  almost  8,000  men 
crossed  the  Rhine,  despite  moderate 
enemy  fire. 

Swiftly,  the  Luftwaffe  struck  at 


the  railroad  bridge  early  on  the 
morning  after  that  first  platoon  had 
crossed.  Through  rain  and  low  over- 
cast, they  made  10  sweeps  with  a 
total  of  10  planes,  mostly  Stuka 
dive  bombers.  None  inflicted  any 
damage  on  the  bridge,  and  U.S. 
antiaircraft  units  claimed  eight  de- 
stroyed. For  the  next  nine  days,  the 
Luftwaffe  pounded  away,  only  to 
lose  almost  half  of  the  attacking 
planes  with  little  damage  to  the 
bridge. 

A few  days  after  losing  the 
bridge,  the  Germans  rolled  up  the 
“Karl  Howitzer,”  a tank-mounted 
540-mm  piece  weighing  132  tons 
that  fired  a 4,400-pound  projectile. 
After  firing  a few  rounds  that  dam- 
aged a few  houses,  the  weapon 
broke  down. 

Over  a period  of  six  days,  a 
rocket  unit  fired  1 1 supersonic  V-2 
rockets  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge. 
One  hit  a house,  killing  three  Amer- 
ican soldiers — the  only  damage. 

On  the  night  of  March  16,  Ger- 


man frogmen  set  out  to  blow  the 
bridge  but  were  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  water  by  American  artillery 
fire. 

Purpose  Served.  Then  on  March 
17  it  happened — a sharp  report  like 
the  crack  of  a rifle,  then  another. 
The  entire  deck  vibrated  and  swayed 
— dust  rose  from  the  planking.  It 
was  every  man  for  himself,  as  with 
a grinding  roar  of  twisting,  tearing 
steel,  the  Ludendorff  railroad  bridge 
slipped,  sagged,  and  plunged  into 
the  Rhine.  Of  those  working  on  the 
bridge  at  the  time,  28  were  killed, 
93  were  injured. 

The  bridge  already  had  served  its 
purpose.  It  had  allowed  U.S.  forces 
to  cross  the  Rhine  and  to  build 
ponton  bridges  in  the  vicinity. 

The  vaulting  of  the  Rhine — 25 
years  ago  this  month — dealt  a se- 
rious blow  to  German  morale,  and 
brought  nearer  the  eventual  collapse 
of  the  Third  Reich.  EE] 


A legendary  story  making  the 
rounds  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census  relates  how  a U.S.  census 
taker  approached  an  elderly  back- 
woods  woman  to  gather  the  data 
that  the  government  requires  from 
every  citizen. 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?” 
the  old  woman  asked. 

“Every  10  years,”  the  enumera- 
tor patiently  explained,  “the  govern- 
ment tries  to  find  out  how  many 
people  there  are  in  the  United 
States.” 

“Lordy,  honey,  I sure  don’t 
know,”  the  woman  replied. 

The  census  taker  could  have  an- 
swered that,  with  the  country  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  now 
no  one  knows  exactly.  The  decen- 
nial census,  however,  attempts  to 
pinpoint  population  facts  at  a given 
point  in  time.  April  1 is  the  date 
of  record. 


The  U.S.  census  records  factual 
data  of  significance  to  every 
American,  including  Army  mem- 
bers, their  dependents,  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  If  you  came  into 
the  Army  via  the  draft,  for  ex- 
ample, you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  Selective  Service  uses 
the  census  figures  to  determine  the 
approximate  number  of  youths  who 
will  turn  18  in  any  one  year,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  students 
currently  attending  college  and  high 
school. 

The  Veterans  Administration 
uses  the  information  to  determine 
the  actual  number  of  veterans  (cur- 
rently about  30  million)  as  a basis 
for  estimating  the  funds  needed  for 
pensions,  hospital  care  and  G.I. 
Bill  benefits. 

In  many  other  ways,  the  records 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  affect  your  life.  To  meet 


the  problems  of  assistance  to  un- 
derprivileged Americans,  welfare 
agencies  rely  on  census  figures  to 
learn  how  many  families  had  sub- 
marginal incomes,  whether  they 
lived  on  the  farm  or  in  a large  city 
or  small  town,  their  educational 
level,  job  status  and  the  like.  Con- 
gress also  needs  such  information 
on  which  to  base  its  welfare  and 
job  training  legislation  and  pro- 
grams. 

Early  Start.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  nation  in  modern 
history  to  require  a periodic  count 
of  its  population.  The  requirement 
for  a census  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  as  a basis  for  deter- 
mining each  state’s  proportionate 
representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  first  census  in  1790  was  not 
an  easy  job,  although  there  were 
only  four  million  people.  The  few 
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existing  roads  were  poor.  Paper 
was  scarce.  Printing  facilities  were 
limited.  Many  who  remembered  the 
prying  of  the  British  Crown  were 
reluctant  to  give  information.  As  a 
result,  the  job  required  more  than 
the  nine  months  allotted  to  com- 
plete it.  Concerned  primarily  with 
people,  the  first  census  asked  the 
name  of  the  family  head,  free  white 
males  1 6 years  of  age  and  up.  free 
white  males  under  16,  free  white 
females  and  slaves. 


Fn  contrast,  the  current  census 
will  be  the  first  to  be  conducted 
by  two-way  mail.  This  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  personal  visits  by 
census  takers  whenever  necessary. 

In  this  year’s  census,  one  in  five 
families  will  receive  “the  full  treat- 
ment" of  questions  that  might  re- 
quire up  to  45  minutes  to  answer. 
However,  the  majority  will  need 
only  about  15  minutes  to  answer 
the  basic  questions  received  through 
the  mail. 


Types  of  Questions.  Congress 
has  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  through  him.  in  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  authority  for 
determining  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiries and  the  preparation  of 
questionnaires. 

What  kind  of  questions  can  you 
expect  to  be  asked?  Here  arc  some 
that  were  suggested  but  not  used 
since  they  obviously  don’t  meet  a 
variety'  of  tests,  including  Congres- 
sional scrutiny,  that  census  ques- 
tions must  pass. 

Do  you  belong  to  a union? 

Do  you  smoke  cigarettes? 

Do  you  believe  in  God? 

The  types  of  questions  you  will  be 
asked  arc  similar  to  those  asked  in 
the  last  three  censuses.  Six  of  the 
23  basic  questions  concern  every 
member  of  your  household:  Name, 
relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex.  color  or  race,  age 
and  marital  status.  Then  come 
questions  about  vour  house:  Is  it 
a one  family  dwelling?  How  mans 
rooms?  Do  you  have  hot  and  cold 
piped  water?  Complete  kitchen? — 
and  so  on. 

Why  arc  these  questions  asked? 
Every  query  must  be  of  proven 
broad  public  interest,  and  there 
must  be  a need  by  a public  agency 
for  the  data.  This  nced-to-know  is 
not  confined  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment but  is  pertinent  to  countv  and 
other  local  community  divisions. 
For  example,  census  statistics  are 
used  to  guide  cities  in  allocating 
school  funds,  in  providing  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities,  in 
pinpointing  substandard  housing 
conditions  and  in  solving  other 
pressing  community  problems. 

A second  criterion  is  that  ques- 
tions must  be  readily  answerable. 
To  be  sure  that  this  requirement  is 
met,  the  Census  Bureau  tests  the 
wording  on  a sample  basis  with 
persons  who  will  later  be  filling  out 
the  questionnaire. 

Billions  of  Facts.  When  the 
1070  census  is  completed,  there  will 
be  something  like  four  billion  facts 
available  about  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  Facts  about  individuals  will 
be  held  completely  confidential. 
Only  statistical  totals  will  be  re- 

ARMY  DIGEST 


America  is  Changing 

Based  upon  the  1960  census  and  special  enumerations  between  the  10- 
year  counts,  the  following  facts  have  come  to  light — 

With  the  present  growth  rate  of  only  1 .0  percent  a year,  the  rate  of 
population  increase  for  the  U.  S.  is  scarcely  half  the  rate  of  growth  in 
most  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Fewer  than  six  out  of  a hundred  American  residents  today  are  foreign 
bom. 

The  proportion  of  Negroes  and  other  “nonwhites”  has  been  rising 
slowly  since  1950  and  is  now  about  12  percent  of  the  population. 

Only  a small  proportion  of  Americans  are  now  in  their  30s  while  a 
proportionately  large  number  are  in  their  late  teens  or  early  20s. 

Attracted  by  favorable  climate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
moved  to  California,  Florida  and  Arizona.  In  the  early  1960s  about  half 
a million  families  were  moving  west  each  year.  (Some  observers  feel, 
however,  that  the  1970  census  may  reveal  a slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  some  of  these  states.) 

There  is  evidence  that  the  trek  of  Negro  families  from  the  South  to 
northern  cities  may  be  slowing  down. 

There  has  been  a steady  shift  from  blue-collar  to  white-collar  jobs. 
Automation  has  held  down  the  number  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs 
available,  while  there  has  been  a big  increase  in  the  number  of  professional, 
technical,  clerical  and  service  workers. 

A greater  number  of  women,  including  some  38  percent  of  married 
women,  are  working  outside  their  homes,  while  fewer  youths  under  18  and 
fewer  men  over  55  are  working. 

What  will  the  1970  census  show?  No  one  knows,  but  there  is  one 
certainty:  there  will  be  more  people  and  more  problems. 
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Even  while  the  1970  census  is  being  carried  out,  the  population  clock  will  be  ticking  on.  Current  figures  shown  here  will  be 
vastly  increased  by  1980. 


ported.  For  a census  employee  to 
violate  this  rule  could  earn  him  a 
prison  term  or  fine  or  both. 

These  four  billion  facts  will  be 
put  together  into  statistical  totals 
for  city  blocks,  for  census  tracts, 
for  towns  and  cities,  counties,  metro- 
politan areas,  states,  regions  and 
for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 
issue  publications  for  each  state 
down  to  the  smallest  area.  In  addi- 
tion, the  facts  will  be  on  tape  so 
that  interested  parties  and  agencies 
can  have  them  readily  available. 

Even  while  the  1970  census  is 
being  carried  out,  the  “population 
clock”  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  tick- 
ing on.  A net  gain  in  population — 
allowing  for  births,  deaths,  immi- 
gration and  emigration — is  recorded 
every  15 Vi  seconds.  By  1980  the 
population  increase  will  reach  be- 
tween 228,000,000  and  235,212,- 
000.  That’s  the  year  the  next  census 
will  be  taken.  EZ3 


Alive — But  Unreported 

Dr.  George  Hay  Brown,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
recently  reported — 

“The  1960  census  review  indicated  that  between  5 Vi  and  6 million 
persons  had  not  been  counted.  They  existed,  but  they  were  not  counted 
in  the  statistics.  The  total  of  179-plus  million  was  about  three  percent 
shy  of  what  presumably  should  have  been.  This  isn’t  a new  problem. 

“George  Washington  observed  the  taking  of  the  first  census  and  had 
this  to  say:  ‘One  thing  is  certain,  our  real  numbers  will  exceed  greatly 
the  official  returns  of  them;  because  the  religious  scruples  of  some  would 
not  allow  them  to  give  in  their  lists;  the  fears  of  others  that  it  was  intended 
as  the  foundation  of  a tax  induced  them  to  conceal  or  diminish  theirs, 
and  thro’  the  indolence  of  the  people  and  the  negligence  of  many  of  the 
officers,  numbers  are  omitted.’ 

“The  1960  results  actually  were  better  than  ever,  a gain  of  about  one- 
half  percent  over  1950.  And  the  count  in  1950  was  an  improvement  over 
earlier  censuses. 

“You  might  think  97  percent  was  close  to  perfection.  Yet  the  effect  of 
an  undercount  has  to  be  studied  in  human  terms.  The  net  loss  of  three 
percent  in  1960  represented  some  two  percent  of  white  America,  but  10 
percent  of  the  black  population. 

“An  undercount  becomes  more  damaging  the  more  it  is  visited  upon 
any  particular  element  or  area  of  the  population.  It  means  that  the 
neighborhood  or  the  city,  the  county,  or  the  state  where  it  occurs  is 
short-changed.  ...” 
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Sounding  Board  Created  so  soldiers  in  the  field  who  know  combat  clothing  and 
equipment  will  be  able  to  help  improve  it.  Officially  titled  the  Army  Sound- 
ing Board  for  the  Individual  Soldier,  new  agency  is  based  at  Fort  Benning, 

Ga.  Direct  communication  by  mail  is  authorized.  Practical  ideas  will  re- 
ceive quick  reaction  staffing  from  Army's  Combat  Developments  Command. 

They  will  also  be  forwarded  to  the  Incentive  Awards  Program  and  could  win 
individual  cash.  Write:  The  Army  Sounding  Board,  CDC  Infantry  Aqe-cv 

Fort  Benning,  Ga.  31905.  1 " " 

Troops  Serving  Overseas  may  ship  their  foreign-made  automobiles  back 
to  the  United  States  on  a space-available  basis,  DOD  says.  Cars 
will  be  taken  aboard  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service-controlled 
vessels,  but  the  soldier  must  repay  shipping  costs  to  the  government 
and  handling  cost.  MSTS  also  charges  servicemen  about  25  percent 
of  MSTS  normal  shipping  rate  for  a POV.  However,  MSTS  warns  that 
immediate  delivery  should  not  be  expected,  since  there  is  currently 
a backlog  of  vehicles  in  European  ports.  Rates  depend  on  shiopina 
point,  size  and  weight  of  auto;  MSTS  has  details. 

Retention  Incentive  offered  medical  officers  receiving  Army-sponsored  resi- 
dency training.  Effective  July  1,  they  will  get  reduced  active  duty  obliga- 
tion. In  the  past,  doctors  have  incurred  obligations  of  one  year  or  more 
for  each  year  of  Army-sponsored  training.  New  policy  reduces  the  ratio  for 
training  done  in  both  civilian  and  military  hospitals.  Personnel  officers 
in  the  field  have  details. 

Vietnam  Reserve  Enlistment  Option  discontinued  by  DA.  The  program 
had  allowed  USAR  enlistment/call  to  active  duty  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  one  year  tour  in  Vietnam.  It  has  been  dis- 
continued primarily  because  of  a declining  response  and  a reduction 
of  Army  strength  in  RVN . Reservists  may  still  volunteer  for  Vietnam 
service  by  requesting  active  duty  per  AR  135-210,  stating  P.VN  as 
assignment  preference. 


Reserve  Retirees  (Title  III)  Put  On  Par  with  active  forces  retirees  in  eligi- 
bility for  space  available  travel  on  MAC  flights.  From  all  services,  retired 
reservists  who  have  reached  age  60  and  are  drawing  retirement  pay  have  been 
made  eligible,  along  with  their  dependents,  for  MAC  flights.  New  provision 
included  in  AR  59-12. 


Two  New  Medical  Benefits  authorized  for  service-disabled  war  veter- 
ans. Those  totally  and  permanently  disabled  from  service-connected 
causes  can  now  receive  outpatient  care  at  VA  hospital  clinics  for 
nonservice-connected  conditions.  Also  approved  was  the  removal  of 
six-month  time  limit  on  providing  care  in  private  nursing  homes  for 
veterans  hospitalized  primarily  for  a service-connected  disability. 
The  six-month  limit  remains  in  effect  for  patients  with  nonservice- 
connected  conditions. 

Ranger  Training  Required  for  all  RA  lieutenants  commissioned  in  arms  branches 
after  Jan.  T~,  19  70.  Previously , newly  commissioned  RA  officers  in  Infantry, 
Field  Artillery,  Armor,  Engineer  and  Signal  branches  had  to  attend  Ranger 
course.  Now  requirement  extends  to  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Military  Intelli- 
gence, and  Military  Police,  as  well.  The  leadership  training  will  enhance 
officers'  professional  military  qualifications,  says  DA. 
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Airborne  Unit  Recognition  Devices  not  authorized  for  soldiers  posted  to 
non-airborne  duties.  Guidelines  are:  • Any  Army-qualified  parachutist 

may  wear  Parachutist  Badge.  • Only  soldiers  actually  assigned  to  airborne 
units  may  wear  Airborne  insignia  ("glider  patch")  on  garrison  cap,  colored 
background  trimming  with  Parachutist  Badge,  and  jump  boots  with  Class  A 
uniform.  • Airborne  tab  may  be  worn  only  when  it  is  an  integral  part  of 
an  organization's  distinctive  shoulder  sleeve  insignia. 

Rubberized  Artillery  Shell  Caps  adapted  by  Army  engineers  to  cush- 
ion nose  tips  against  premature  detonation.  Severe  tropical  rain- 
fall combined  with  super-sensitive  fuze  tips  has  caused  detona- 
tion of  projectiles  during  flight.  The  cap  absorbs  rain  drop 
impact,  yet  does  not  impede  normal  functioning  of  the  detonator 
upon  target  impact. 

Automated  Communications  And  Message  Processing  System  to  undergo  testing 
may  eliminate  manual  message  routing  and  distribution.  Being  installed  at 
Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii,  system  is  designed  to  accept  punched  card  and  perfo- 
rated tape  messages  and  change  the  message  format  to  meet  transmission  spec- 
ifications automatically. 

Computerized  Food  Programs  may  soon  help  supply  hospitalized  sol- 
diers with  a greater  variety  of  tasty  foods.  Data  processing 
systems  to  improve  and  support  Army  hospital  food  service  in  Class 
II  hospitals  is  under  development  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital. 
Computer  programming  includes  recipe  file,  daily  census  list,  and 
recipe  delivery  schedule. 

Soldiers  Approaching  Retirement  should  have  service  in  other  Armed  Forces 
branches  verified  to  avoid  delay  of  retirement  applications.  Soldiers  who 
have  18  years  for  pay  purposes  should  be  interviewed  to  determine  if  they 
have  had  such  service.  If  so,  official  verification  must  be  obtained  and 
submitted  with  retirement  request.  See  AR  635-200,  para  12-19. 

Unit  Crest  Purchases  can  be  made  with  unit  funds.  Crests  must 
haye  been  approved  by  Army  Institute  of  Heraldry.  If  unit  crests 
are  authorized,  then  all  soldiers  assigned  to  the  organization 
should  wear  them.  EM  to  be  furnished  one  complete  set  of  unit 
crests  at  no  cost,  but  must  return  them  when  departing  the  unit. 

Old  PMOS  Should  Be  Retained  in  soldier's  records.  When  an  individual  is 
promoted  in  another  MOS,  the  old  PMOS  should  be  retained  as  a secondary  or 
additional  MOS,  rather  than  deleted.  Thus,  records  will  reflect  all  sol- 
dier ' s.  qualifications  , increasing  his  chances  for  career  advancement. 

Superior  Performance  Pay  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
granted  to  soldiers  after  their  arrival  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam 
even  though  they  failed  to  qualify  for  it  on  PMOS  evaluation  tests. 
Commanders  there  are  permitted  to  approve  Superior  Performance  Pay 
to  a designated  percentage  of  EM  (20  percent  in  combat  arms,  5 per- 
cent in  other  MOSs)  not  entitled  to  Proficiency  Pay  (Specialty) . 

If  these  quotas  are  not  filled  by  persons  qualifying  via  MOS  test 
route,  others  may  be  added  at  appropriate  commander's  discretion. 
This  extra  pay  may  not  be  terminated  (except  for  cause)  until  re- 
cipients are  re-evaluated  in  their  PMOS  during  normal  testing 
periods  upon  return  from  those  areas. 
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Fred  J.  Wilkins  Horses  on  the  post  reared  and  ran  away — automo- 

bile horns  honked  in  impromptu  salute — the  crowd 
cheered,  as  the  unwieldy  aircraft  performed  as  pre- 
dicted and  actually  took  to  the  air. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anybody  there — except 
for  the  daring  “aeronaut.”  as  they  called  him  back 
in  1910 — had  ever  seen  an  aircraft  fly.  And  it  was 
the  first  time  that  the  pilot  had  soloed,  or  for  that 
matter  had  ever  landed  a plane.  So  both  he  and 
the  spectators  had  a right  to  be  excited. 

All  this  happened  60  years  ago — on  March  2. 
1910 — at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  Some  of  the  horses 
were  artillery  teams.  Others  had  pulled  buggies  to 
the  scene.  The  early  vintage  automobiles  with  their 
hand-operated  horns  and  wrist-breaking  cranks  had 
chugged  from  miles  around,  bringing  a curious  crowd 
to  see  the  first  flight  in  that  area.  Lieutenant  Benjamin 
D.  Foulois  was  there  because  the  Signal  Corps  had 
recently  started  to  investigate  the  new  flying  machine 

FRED  J.  WILKINS  is  Assistant  Information  Officer.  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texot 
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All  eyes  in  “Maneuver  Division”  along  Mexican  border  in  spring  of  1911  are  on  LT  Foulois  as  he  circles  Model  B around  Fort 
Sam  Houston’s  hangar  at  left. 


as  an  engine  of  war,  and  had  ordered  the  fledgling 
flyer  to  proceed  to  the  post  with  the  instructions  “take 
plenty  of  spare  parts  and  teach  yourself  to  fly.” 

Anniversary.  The  years  have  seen  a great  many 
changes  in  airplanes,  pilot  training  and,  for  that  matter, 
automobiles  and  other  forms  of  horsepower,  too.  All 
are  a great  deal  more  sophisticated  nowadays,  but 
the  old  days  of  flying  will  be  recalled  this  March  as  the 
Fourth  U.S.  Army,  representing  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
the  Air  Training  Command,  representing  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  play  hosts  at  a celebration  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  that 
original  Texas  flight  by  a military  aircraft. 

Lieutenant  Foulois  at  that  time  was  a member  of 
the  Signal  Corps’  brand  new  Balloon  Detachment, 
stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  He  was  to  have  received 
training  from  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  but  was  sent 
to  France  as  a delegate  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Aeronautics.  So  Lieutenant  Frederic  E.  Humphreys 
replaced  him  and,  together  with  Lieutenant  Frank  P. 


Lahm,  received  the  first  flight  training. 

Later,  Foulois  received  some  brief  training  from 
Wilbur  Wright  and  put  in  a bit  of  flying  time  with 
Humphreys.  The  lone  aircraft  of  the  Army  crashed 
in  November  1909,  which  ended  training  for  that 
winter,  and  soon  Lahm  was  transferred  from  the 
Signal  Corps,  while  Humphreys  returned  to  the  En- 
gineers and  then  left  the  Army. 

That  left  Lieutenant  Foulois  and  his  small  group 
of  assistants  who  were  sent  with  the  wrecked  aircraft 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  presumably  because  winters 
there  weren’t  so  severe  and  more  flight  time  could  be 
logged.  At  Sam  Houston,  after  much  scavenging  and 
improvising  of  tools  and  other  equipment,  they  put 
the  plane  back  together  and  arranged  the  first  flight 
for  March  1.  It  had  to  be  put  off  for  a day  because 
of  a faulty  catapult.  The  first  Wright  planes,  and  that 
included  U.S.  No.  1,  were  equipped  with  skids  so 
they  had  to  be  assisted  on  takeoff.  An  unwieldy 
catapult  with  a 1,500-pound  counterweight  did  the 
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job — a far  cry  from  the  present  jet  assist  takeoff  units. 

Later,  Foulois  installed  the  first  wheels  on  an  air- 
plane so  that  the  catapult  tower  could  be  eliminated. 
It  was  a tricycle  arrangement;  soon  the  Wrights  im- 
proved on  it  by  bringing  out  a two-wheel  set.  Foulois 
also  enlisted  the  services  of  an  artillery  saddler  to 
make  the  first  seat  belt,  and  ladies  of  the  area  helped 
sew  and  repair  the  canvas  wings.  It  was  common,  too, 
for  the  artillery  teams  to  set  the  little  machine  upright 
when  it  landed  upside  down.  When  wheels  were  added 
to  the  aircraft,  the  flight  crew  didn’t  have  to  haul  the 
plane  to  the  flight  line  in  a wagon,  but  frequently, 
after  a crackup,  they  hauled  back  the  pieces  that  way. 

Foulois  made  four  flights  on  that  second  day  in 
March,  once  almost  landing  on  an  automobile.  The 
last  flight  of  the  day  ended  when  a fuel  line  broke 
and  he  had  to  make  his  first  dead-engine  landing. 

Ten  days  later  he  made  five  flights.  On  one,  a gust  of 
wind  tipped  the  plane  downward,  throwing  him  against 
the  truss  wires  in  front  of  the  pilot’s  seat.  The  mishap 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  scat  belt. 

Foulois  was  learning  a great  deal,  but  he  still 
wasn’t  an  accomplished  pilot.  To  answer  the  many 
questions  that  arose,  lie  began  a correspondence  with 
the  Wright  brothers  in  Dayton — a forerunner  of  the 
many  correspondence  school  courses  that  are  avail- 
able to  Army  members  today.  Among  the  tips  he 
received  from  Wilbur:  “When  in  trouble,  put  her 


nose  down  and  stick  with  the  ship.” 

Military  Application.  All  of  this  was  stimulating. 
The  young  aeronaut  was  learning  a great  deal  about 
the  art  of  flying.  But  there  were  quite  a few  military 
questions  to  be  answered — Could  the  fragile  machine 
function  in  the  field  under  combat  conditions?  \\  ere 
there,  in  fact,  any  military  applications  for  this 
curiosity? 

Gradually.  Foulois  and  his  loyal  band  of  assistants 
began  piling  up  experience  that  answered  the  ques- 
tions. The  addition  of  wheels  provided  one  answer — 
now  the  flying  machine  could  be  sent  aloft  from  any 
sizeable  field.  Experience  with  fuels  and  lubricants  was 
assessed  and  engine  weights  measured  in  relation  to 
power.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  machine  could 
function  under  rough  field  conditions.  Foulois  estab- 
lished that  his  crewmen,  trained  originally  as  Signal 
Corps  men.  could  easily  learn  to  rebuild  the  whole 
plane.  In  fact,  post  personnel  were  so  fascinated  that 
practically  every  mechanic,  carpenter,  seamstress- 
aided  by  many  enthusiastic  volunteers  had  steamed, 
bent,  glued  and  nailed  the  wooden  framework,  sewed 
canvas  and  forged  metal  parts  to  replace  broken  ones. 

Some  experts  of  the  time  were  certain  that  an  ob- 
server could  not  possibly  see  objects  on  the  ground 
while  moving  through  the  air  at  the  unheard-of  speed 
of  50  miles  an  hour.  But  Foulois  demonstrated  that  it 
could  easily  be  done — he  observed  troops,  mapped 
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their  location,  even  photographed  them.  Then  he 
showed  that  the  airplane  could  communicate  with 
ground  troops  and  cooperate  with  them.  His  first 
use  of  radio  in  the  air  paved  the  way  for  aerial  re- 
connaissance. 

Impressed  by  the  tests  and  experiments  carried  on 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Congress  appropriated  $125,000 
in  March  1911,  to  purchase  five  new  airplanes  for 
further  testing.  The  Wrights  had  developed  an  im- 
proved version  of  their  Wright  Flyer.  It  was  called 
Model  B of  1910,  and  incorporated  a 45-horsepowcr 
engine  and  many  of  the  improvements  that  Foulois  and 
his  crew  had  added  to  the  Model  A.  But  in  spite  of  the 
available  funds,  the  Wrights  couldn't  produce  the  planes 
swiftly — so  Mr.  Robert  F.  Collier  loaned  the  Army 
his  own  new  Model  B.  It  is  known  in  aviation  history 
as  the  “Collier  Plane.”  The  fledgling  air  force  was 
thus  doubled. 

Border  Action.  At  about  that  time,  the  Mexican 
Revolution  of  1910  was  erupting  in  Northern  Mexico 
and  most  of  the  Army’s  available  field  units  were  being 
concentrated  at  the  fort  in  what  was  called  the  Maneu- 
ver Division.  Deciding  to  test  the  airplane  along  the 
border  under  actual  combat  conditions,  the  Maneuver 
Division  sent  Foulois  and  Mr.  P.  O.  Parmalee,  a Wright 
Company  civilian  pilot,  to  Fort  McIntosh  near  Laredo, 
Texas.  From  there,  on  March  3,  1911,  they  took  off 
for  Fort  Duncan  at  Eagle  Pass  on  a non-stop  flight 


of  106  miles.  They  logged  an  average  of  49  miles  an 
hour  but  on  the  return  flight  to  Laredo,  the  airplane 
crash-landed  upside  down  in  the  Rio  Grande. 

However,  the  flight  had  proved  that  the  airplane 
could  function  under  field  conditions  and  that  flyers 
could  really  observe  ground  troops  in  action.  Shortly 
after,  the  first  of  the  newly  ordered  Model  Bs  arrived 
and  a Provisional  Aviation  Company  was  formed  to 
end  the  days  of  the  one-man,  one-plane  air  force. 

A short  time  after  that,  the  provisional  company 
was  disbanded  and  flying  operations  moved  from  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Foulois  did  not  flv  again  for  some  time 
and  his  original  detachment  was  scattered.  He  later 
retired  as  a major  general  and  Chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

One  of  the  early  assistants.  Corporal  Vernon  Burge, 
went  on  to  the  Philippines  and  learned  to  fly  from 
Lahm,  who  was  then  back  on  flying  assignment.  Burge 
became  the  first  enlisted  pilot  in  1912.  He  retired  as  a 
colonel.  Sergeant  Stephen  J.  Idzorek,  another  of  the 
original  group,  also  retired  as  a colonel.  Sergeant  Her- 
bert Marcus  became  the  first  “aviation  mechanician” 
in  1914. 

Most  of  that  original  group  lived  to  see  jet  air- 
craft and  the  missile  era.  But  it’s  doubtful  if  they 
ever  saw  anything  that  quite  equalled  the  thrill  of 
that  one-plane  air  force  in  that  first  flight  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  in  March  1910.  E3 
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CPT  Martin  E.  Dollinger 


The 

Who, 

What, 

When 

and  How  Much 
of 

Federal  Income 
Taxation 


T here’s  an  old  saying  about  in- 
come taxes — people  who  are  con- 
fused about  them  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  men  and  women.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  for  both  groups 
to  be  preparing  those  tax  forms 
that  must  be  turned  in  by  April  15. 

Most  taxpayers  in  and  out  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  which  was  signed  into 

CAPTAIN  MARTIN  E.  DOLLINGER  is  assigned 
♦o  the  Legal  Assistance  Office,  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  Department  of  the  Army. 


law  by  President  Nixon  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1969.  It  will  have  very  little, 
if  any,  application  on  what  we’re 
all  working  on  right  now.  It  does, 
however,  involve  substantial  revi- 
sions for  the  income  we  will  be 
earning  in  1970  in  such  basic  areas 
as  personal  exemptions,  rates  and 
standard  deductions.  As  these  vari- 
ous changes  go  into  effect,  they 
will  be  emphasized  through  the 
coming  year  by  both  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  The  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  Office. 


For  the  present,  for  the  benefit  of 
servicemen,  here  is  a rather  abbrevi- 
ated treatment  of  what  you  are 
puzzling  over  right  now.  Again,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  is 
not  a definitive  guide  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  tax  returns;  rather, 
it  is  designed  to  highlight  some  of 
the  important  provisions  of  the  tax 
code  which  significantly  affect  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  If  you  need 
additional  information,  consult  the 
nearest  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Office  or  Legal  Assistance  Officer. 
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Who  Must  File.  Every  individual 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  military  in- 
cluded, whether  single  or  married, 
whose  gross  income  for  the  tax 
year  is  $600  or  more,  must  file  a 
Federal  income  tax  return,  even 
though  amounts  withheld  by  em- 
ployers and  estimated  tax  payments 
equal  or  exceed  the  tax.  Gross  in- 
come includes  all  income — whether 
money,  property  or  services — that 
is  not  expressly  exempt  by  law 
from  tax. 

What  Must  Be  Filed.  This  year 
the  old  Forms  1040  and  1040 A 
have  been  combined  into  one  new 
form,  still  called  1040.  Every  tax- 
payer starts  with  the  basic  one-page 
return,  then  adds  any  of  the  follow- 
ing special  schedules  if  needed: 

• If  you  itemize  deductions,  use 
Schedule  A (Form  1040). 

• If  your  dividends  exceed  $ 1 00,  or 
your  interest  income  exceeds 
$100,  you  must  list  the  payers 
and  amounts  on  Schedule  B (Form 
1040). 

• If  you  had  profit  or  loss  from  a 
business  or  profession,  this  is  in- 
dicated on  Schedule  C (Form 
1040). 

• If  you  had  gains  or  losses  on 
sales  or  exchange  of  property, 
these  are  reported  on  Schedule  D 
(Form  1040). 

• Income  from  pensions,  annuities, 
rents,  royalties,  partnerships, 
estates,  trusts,  small  business  cor- 
porations and  miscellaneous 
sources  are  reported  on  Schedule 
E (Form  1040). 

• Farm  income  and  expenses  are 
shown  on  Schedule  F (Form 
1040). 


• Income  averaging  is  computed  on 
Schedule  G (Form  1040). 

• The  retirement  income  credit  is 
claimed  on  Schedule  R (Form 
1040). 

• Schedule  SE  (Form  1040)  is  used 
to  compute  self-employment  tax. 

• Tax  computation.  Schedule  T 
(Form  1040),  need  only  be  filed 
with  your  tax  return  and  sched- 
ules used  when  claiming  the  re- 
tirement income  credit,  credit  for 
foreign  taxes,  or  if  self-employ- 
ment tax  is  applicable.  Otherwise, 
it  may  be  used  as  a worksheet  for 
computing  your  tax.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  should  be  retained  with 
your  tax  records. 

When  To  File.  Individuals  nor- 
mally report  their  income  on  a cal- 
endar year  basis,  and  these  returns 
are  due  on  or  before  April  15.  Tax- 
payers residing  or  traveling  outside 
the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico  are 
allowed  an  automatic  extension  of 
two  months  for  filing  returns.  How- 
ever, if  you  take  advantage  of  this 
extension,  you  must  explain  the  de- 
lay and  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid 
tax,  if  any,  from  the  original  due 
date  until  paid. 

Special  consideration  is  given 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
any  other  individuals,  such  as  Red 
Cross  workers,  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, technicians  and  accredited 
correspondents  who  support  the 
Armed  Forces,  while  they  are  serv- 
ing or  working  in  the  Vietnam  com- 
bat zone,  or  are  continuously  hos- 
pitalized outside  the  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a result 
of  injury  or  illness  incurred  in  the 
Vietnam  combat  zone.  Section  7508 


(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  the  period  of  such 
service  or  hospitalization,  plus  the 
next  180  days  thereafter,  may  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  time- 
liness of  filing  any  Federal  return. 
This  includes  filing  of  a joint  return 
by  a service  member  and  spouse, 
but  is  not  applicable  to  a separate 
return  of  the  spouse  should  she 
elect  to  file  on  that  basis. 

Signing  The  Return.  Every  re- 
turn must  be  signed  by  the  taxpayer. 
A joint  return  must  be  signed  by 
both  husband  and  wife  even  if  only 
one  had  income.  A spouse  can  file 
a joint  return  for  herself  and  her 
husband  provided  she  has  a power 
of  attorney  duly  authorizing  her  to 
do  so  (IRS  Form  936  may  also  be 
used).  In  this  case,  she  should  sign 
her  name  where  the  form  calls  for 
“your  signature”  and  then,  where 
the  form  calls  for  “spouse’s  signa- 
ture,” sign  her  husband’s  name  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  “By  his  attorney 
in  fact.” 

A member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  also  include  his  permanent 
home  address,  zip  code  and  service 
number,  if  it  is  different  from  his 
Social  Security  Account  Number. 

How  Much  To  Pay.  You  are  en- 
titled to  a $600  exemption  each, 
for  yourself,  your  spouse  (if  a joint 
return)  and  your  qualified  depen- 
dents. Additional  exemptions  are 
available  for  age  (over  65)  and 
blindness  for  you  and  your  spouse. 
The  following  five  tests  must  be  met 
for  a person  to  qualify  as  your 
dependent: 

• Support  Test.  You  must  fur- 
nish over  half  of  the  dependent’s 
total  support  during  the  calendar 
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year.  To  determine  whether  you 
have  provided  more  than  half,  com- 
pare your  contribution  to  the  de- 
pendent’s support  with  the  entire 
amount  received  from  all  sources, 
including  that  provided  from  the 
dependent’s  own  funds.  In  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  support  contrib- 
uted, both  the  part  of  the  Armed 
Forces  dependency  allotment  con- 
tributed by  the  Government  and 
that  withheld  from  a serviceman’s 
pay  are  considered  as  being  pro- 
vided by  the  serviceman  in  determin- 
ing whether  he  furnishes  over  half 
the  support  of  a dependent. 

• Gross  Income  Test.  Gen- 
erally, you  may  not  claim  a person 
as  a dependent  if  he  had  gross  in- 
come of  $600  or  more  for  the  year. 
However,  if  the  dependent  is  your 
child  and  he  is  less  than  19  years 
of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  is  a 
full-time  student  during  some  part 
of  each  of  five  calendar  months  of 
the  year  ("not  necessarily  consecu- 
tive), the  gross  income  test  does 
not  apply. 

• Member  of  Household  or 
Relationship  Test.  If  a person  is  a 
member  of  your  household  and  lives 
with  you  for  the  entire  year,  he  need 
not  be  related  to  you  for  you  to 
claim  an  exemption  for  him.  Tem- 
porary absences  from  your  home, 
for  such  reasons  as  vacations,  school, 
or  sickness,  will  not  prevent  you 
from  claiming  the  exemption  if  the 
other  tests  are  met.  A dependent 
related  to  you  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing degrees  need  not  live  with 
you  or  be  a member  of  your  house- 
hold for  you  to  claim  an  exemption 
for  him:  your  child,  grandchild  or 
greatgrandchild;  your  stepchild;  your 
brother,  sister,  half  brother  or  sister, 
stepbrother  or  sister;  your  parent, 
grandparent  or  other  direct  ancestor; 
your  stepfather  or  mother;  your 
father  or  mother’s  brother  or  sister; 
your  brother  or  sister’s  son  or  daugh- 
ter; your  in-laws  (father,  mother, 
daughter,  brother,  sister). 


• Citizenship  Test.  Your  de- 
pendent must  be  a U.S.  citizen  or 
resident  of  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  or  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  some  part  of  the  year 
you  claim  the  exemption. 

• Joint  Return  Test.  You  are 
not  allowed  an  exemption  for  your 
dependent  if  he  or  she  files  a joint 
return. 

Determining  Tax  Obligation. 

Gross  income  is  the  starting  point 
for  determining  your  tax  obligation. 
It  includes  all  income,  whether  in 
the  form  of  money,  property  and 
services,  that  is  not  expressly  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  law.  Examples  of 
gross  income  from  military  sources 
include  basic  pay  for  active  duty, 
training  duty  and  drills;  incentive 
pay  for  hazardous  duty;  special  pay 
for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinar- 
ians, foreign  duty,  proficiency,  hos- 
tile fire  duty  and  reenlistment  bon- 
uses; pay  for  accrued  leave  on 
separation;  dislocation  allowances; 
cash  awards  and  credits  for  back 
pay,  compensation  from  nonappro- 
priated  fund  activities,  mileage  and 
per  diem  (if  the  allowance  exceeds 
actual  expenses)  and  interest  on 
uniformed  services  savings  deposits 
(Soldiers’  Deposits  and  Overseas 
Savings  Programs)  in  the  year  re- 
ceived or  made  available,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

Much  of  the  income  you  as  a 
serviceman  may  receive  has  been 
excluded  from  gross  income  by  law. 
Some  of  the  more  significant  exclud- 
able items  received  from  the  Armed 
Forces  include: 

• Compensation  for  combat 
zone  service.  All  monthly  compen- 
sation received  for  active  service  as 
a commissioned  warrant  officer,  war- 
rant officer  or  enlisted  member,  and 
up  to  $500  per  month  of  compen- 
sation for  active  service  as  a com- 
missioned officer,  is  excluded  for 
any  month  during  any  part  of  which 
such  member  served  in  the  Vietnam 
combat  zone  on  or  after  January  1. 


1 964  or  w as  on  active  duty  and  hos- 
pitalized anywhere  on  and  after 
January  I,  1964  as  a result  of 
wounds,  disease  or  injury  incurred 
while  serving  in  the  Vietnam  com- 
bat zone  on  or  after  January  I, 
1964.  Note  that  this  hospitalization 
may  be  anywhere.  Hospitalization 
authorizing  delay  in  filing  or  paying 
must  be  outside  the  United  States. 

• Subsistence.  Allowances  for 
subsistence  and  rations  furnished  in 
kind  to  enlisted  members. 

• PCS  transportation.  Payment 
either  by  allowance  or  in  kind  for 
transportation  of  the  member,  his 
dependents,  his  trailer  and  house- 
hold effects  on  a change  of  perma- 
nent duty  if  actual  expenses  equal 
Government  reimbursement. 

• Uniforms.  Uniform  gratuity 
clothing  allowance  paid  to  officers 
and  nurses,  and  uniforms  furnished 
in  kind  or  by  allowances  to  enlisted 
members. 

• Retired  Serviceman's  Family 
Protection  Plan  (RSFPP).  For 

tax  year  1966  and  following  years, 
reductions  in  retired  pay  of  a mem- 
ber who  elects  RSFPP  coverage 
are  not  included  in  gross  income. 

• Sick  Pay.  Active  duty  pay  re- 
ceived for  periods  of  absence  from 
duty  by  reason  of  injury  or  sickness 
may  be  excluded  from  gross  income, 
limited,  however,  to  the  lesser  of 
actual  pay  received  or  a weekly  rate 
of  $100  (or  SI 4.29  per  day  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a seven-day 
week).  There  is  a 30-calendar  day 
waiting  period  before  active  duty 
servicemen  qualify  for  this  exclusion. 

• Income  of  a minor  son  or 
daughter.  The  earnings  of  a minor 
child  are  the  separate  income  of  the 
child  and  not  income  to  the  parent. 

The  foregoing  are  selected  high- 
lights of  significance  to  service  per- 
sonnel. More  detailed  information 
is  available  from  vour  local  U.S.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Office  and 
the  Armv  Legal  Assistance  Officer 
in  your  unit  or  organization.  ES 
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After  more  than  a 
half-century  in 
the  Canal  Zone, 
the  U.S.  Army  stands 

Ready 
on  the 
Ninth 
Parallel 

SFC  Carl  Martin 


|t’s  been  called  many  things  over 
the  years — World  Funnel  for  Com- 
merce, Crossroads  of  the  World, 
the  Big  Ditch.  But  by  whatever 
name,  the  Panama  Canal  is  recog- 
nized as  the  single  most  important 
waterway  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere and  therefore  among  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  For  more 
than  50  years  Army  forces  have  de- 
fended that  strategic  waterway.  To- 
day, that  team  is  known  as  the 
United  States  Army  Forces  Southern 
Command  (USARSO),  the  Army 
component  of  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand. 

USARSO  is  unique.  In  terms  of 
personnel,  it  is  the  smallest  major 
oversea  Army  command.  But  in 
terms  of  geographic  area,  it  is  one 
of  the  largest.  Its  interests  reach 


from  Guatemala’s  northern  border 
to  the  very  tip  of  South  America 
and  into  the  Caribbean  to  include 
military  training  and  assistance  to 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Defending  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  installations  against  attack  is 
the  command’s  primary  task.  To  ac- 
complish this,  USARSO  maintains 
several  combat  outfits  of  alert, 
highly  trained  men  ready  for  any 
contingency.  Tactical  units  are  the 
193d  Infantry  Brigade,  the  4th  Bat- 
talion (AW-SP)  of  the  517th  Ar- 
tillery, and  the  8th  Special  Forces 
Group  (Airborne). 

The  193d  Infantry  Brigade  is  a 
highly  mobile,  fast  reaction  unit, 
specially  equipped  for  jungle  opera- 
tions. Elements  of  the  brigade  stage 
rugged  training  exercises  to  keep 
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Continual  maintenance  is  required  to 
keep  equipment  running  in  tropics,  be- 
low. Right,  students  at  Jungle  Opera- 
tions Training  Center  learn  to  live  off 
the  land. 


reflexes  sharp.  Rounding  out  the 
brigade  are  the  4th  Battalion,  10th 
Infantry;  4th  Battalion,  20th  In- 
fantry; 3d  Battalion,  5th  Infantry 
which  includes  an  airborne  com- 
pany; 193d  Aviation  Company; 
518th  Engineer  (Combat)  Com- 


pany, and  Battery  B,  22d  Artillery 
( 105-mm). 

Redeye  teams  located  with  vari- 
ous units  provide  close-in  defense 
against  air  attack. 

One  of  USARSO’s  primary  train- 
ing areas,  Rio  Hato,  is  located 


about  60  miles  southwest  of  Panama 
City  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Isthmus.  There,  units  of  the  193d 
flex  their  muscles  in  lighting-fast 
training  exercises.  The  three  maneu- 
ver battalions  of  the  brigade  usually 
rotate  training  by  spending  two 


Panama 
Then . . . 


To  build  and  defend  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  U.S.  Army  had  to  con- 
quer yellow  fever,  malaria  and  the 
formidable  jungles  of  the  Isthmus. 
It  also  took  a hardy  crew  of  soldiers 
to  man  the  installations  defending 


the  strategic  waterway. 

The  foot  soldiers  of  those  early 
days  were  precisely  what  the  name 
implied — if  they  wanted  to  go  some- 
place, they  walked.  If  they  wanted  to 
take  something,  they  carried  it.  If 


months  in  the  Rio  Hato  area  and 
four  months  at  their  home  installa- 
tion. Jungle  areas  in  the  Canal 
Zone  provide  the  best  facilities  for 
tropical  operations  training  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Latin  American  Aid.  Though 


USARSO’s  first  job  is  defending 
the  Canal  Zone,  its  interests  and 
activities  go  beyond  this  basic  mis- 
sion. Training  teams  are  provided 
at  the  request  of  Latin  American 
countries,  and  civic  action  programs 
strengthen  the  mutual  defense  of 


the  hemisphere.  The  Tnter-Ameri- 
can  Geodetic  Survey  (IAGS)  pro- 
vides map-making  assistance  and 
equipment  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tires. And  always  USARSO  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  disaster  relief. 

USARSO  operates  the  U.S.  Army 


it  was  too  heavy  to  carry,  it  was 
packed  on  the  back  of  a horse  or 
mule.  High  temperatures  and  hu- 
midity sapped  the  energy  of  even 
the  fittest.  Only  the  hardiest  could 
stand  up  to  the  tough  environment. 


As  the  Army  beefed  up  defenses 
of  the  canal  prior  to  World  War  I, 
huge  guns  and  mortars  appeared  at 
the  entrances  to  the  waterway.  The 
sheer  size  of  these  weapons  is  awe- 
some— mortars  that  fired  12-inch 


projectiles,  14-inch  rifles  on  rail- 
road flatcars  for  added  mobility,  and 
the  granddaddy  of  coast  artillery,  a 
1 6-inch  gun  with  a gaping  muzzle 
that  could  accommodate  the  body 
of  a “tunnel  rat”.  CD 


. . . and  husky  mules  to  transport  all  that  equipment  . . . 


. . . and  heavy  rail  cars  to  move  the  14-inch  coastal  guns. 
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If  that  rope  breaks — but  trainees  are 
taught  to  make  them  strong  in  stream- 
crossing  exercises. 


School  of  the  Americas,  to  help 
strengthen  technical  capabilities  of 
Latin  American  countries  in  many 
fields.  Its  instructors  teach  Latin 
American  military  personnel  42 
technical  and  tactical  courses  in 
Spanish.  Courses  are  adapted  from 
U.S.  service  schools,  with  special 
tailoring  to  fit  the  needs  of  Latin 
America.  Graduates  return  to  their 
native  countries  to  teach  and  apply 
their  newly  acquired  skills. 

One  USARSO  unit,  the  3d  Civil 
Affairs  Group  (Airborne),  typifies 
the  philosophy  that  a country’s  army 
must  be  as  eager  to  build  as  it  is 
to  fight.  The  chief  mission  of  this 
organization  is  to  assist  in  military 
civic  action  projects  throughout 
Central  and  South  America  when 
so  requested  by  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Jungle  Training.  Another  major 
activity  of  USARSO  is  the  Jungle 
Operations  Training  Center  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal.  (Sec 
“Jungle  Training,”  June  1969  Army 
Digest.)  Besides  teaching  jungle 
fighting  techniques  to  both  U.S. 
and  Latin  American  soldiers,  the 
center  provides  a testing  area  for 
research  and  development  programs 
which  pit  man  and  his  equipment 
against  the  tough  tropical  jungle 
environment. 

A lesser  known  activity  of 
USARSO  is  the  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey  (IAGS),  engaged 
in  one  of  the  world’s  most  ambitious 
map-making  projects.  Central  and 
South  America  encompasses  some 
eight  million  square  miles  of  diverse 
terrain  ranging  from  the  snow- 


capped Andes  to  the  steaming  jun- 
gles; from  the  mighty  Amazon  to 
the  arid  regions  of  South  America's 
Pacific  coast. 

Detailed,  accurate  maps  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  an  underde- 
veloped country — for  location  and 
development  of  valuable  mineral  de- 
posits, for  military  maneuvers  and 
the  development  of  defense  plans, 
for  planning  and  construction  of 
roads  to  develop  resources  and 
strengthen  the  country’s  economy. 
IAGS  is  contributing  greatly  to  the 
opening  up  of  Latin  America’s  un- 


developed resources. 

Commanding  the  USARSO  team 
is  Major  General  Chester  L.  John- 
son. From  Fort  Amador  at  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal,  he 
provides  the  leadership  that  makes 
the  command  a smooth,  efficiently 
operating  activity.  Behind  the  scenes 
in  USARSO  arc  the  support  facili- 
ties, the  repair,  maintenance  and 
signal  units  that  help  make  the  com- 
mand completely  self-sufficient. 

Whatever  the  need,  whenever  the 
call.  USARSO  stands  ready  to 
answer  at  the  ninth  parallel. 
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Quick  Recovery 


Poised  for  Pararescue 
and  SCUBA  Action 


They  rescue  victims  of  air  crashes  on  inaccessible 
mountains;  next  day  they  may  dive  in  ocean  depths  to 
recover  victims  of  a shipwreck,  or  blast  a channel 
through  a sunken  reef  so  the  campesinos  of  a poverty- 
stricken  village  can  move  produce  to  market. 

They  are  members  of  Detachment  A-23  of  the  8th 
Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne),  1st  Special  Forces, 
with  a base  at  Fort  Gulick  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
They  are  probably  as  unusual  a group  as  any  in  the 
Army  today.  Highly  qualified  as  Special  Forces,  they 
also  are  trained  in  underwater  (SCUBA)  and  para- 
rescue -operations.  Their  skills  in  emergency  medical 
procedures  go  far  beyond  the  standard  first  aid  courses. 
Always,  they  are  ready  to  aid  in  civic  actions. 

And  while  they  have  never  been  called  on  to  do 
so,  they  stand  ready  to  recover  a space  capsule  of  the 
Apollo  program  in  case  one  should  land  off-course 
or  in  emergency  anywhere  in  the  Latin  American  area.- 

Air-Sea.  The  detachment  acts  as  cadre  for  both 
the  SCUBA  and  pararescue  schools  conducted  by  8th 
Special  Forces  Group.  The  SCUBA  school  is  a rigorous 
four-week  course  based  on  the  Navy  program  of  in- 
struction, with  added  emphasis  on  some  of  the  more 
advanced  diving  techniques.  These  include  hydro- 
graphic  survey,  cast  and  recovery  procedures,  beach 
reconnaissance,  underwater  demolitions,  and  under- 
water search  procedures.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  each 
student  has  put  in  55  miles  of  swimming,  has  com- 
pleted a SCUBA  qualification  dive  of  120  feet  and  is 
conditioned  to  run  five  miles  in  35  minutes.  Nor  are 
the  academics  easy:  diving  physics,  physiology,  and 
instruction  in  such  skills  as  underwater  navigation  keep 
the  brain  as  well  as  the  body  properly  exercised. 

Those  who  pass  the  SCUBA  course  are  eligible  to 
attend  the  pararescue  course  which  runs  for  two  weeks, 
with  145  hours  of  instruction  and  six  parachute  jumps. 
Three  jumps  are  made  in  the  water,  two  with  basic 
skin-diving  equipment  and  the  third  with  complete 
SCUBA  gear.  One  is  a regular  land  jump;  two  are 
deliberate  tree  jumps  into  the  jungles  of  Panama, 
utilizing  a “smoke  suit”  similar  to  the  one  worn  by 
airborne  forest  fire  fighters.  Jumpers  use  a 120-foot 
rappelling  rope  to  get  out  of  the  trees.  Men  also  are 
trained  in  helicopter  and  cliff  rappelling,  as  alternate 
methods  of  entering  remote  areas. 

After  completing  the  SCUBA  and  pararescue  schools, 
the  soldier  may  be  selected  as  a member  of  Detach- 
ment A-23.  Here,  under  tutelage  of  qualified  doctors, 
he  undergoes  three  weeks  of  instruction  in  emergency 


medical  procedures  to  be  used  when  quick  evacuation 
to  a proper  medical  facility  may  be  impossible. 

In  addition,  members  may  attain  additional  qualifi- 
cations by  attending  U.S.  Navy  schools  in  basic  and 
advanced  underwater  demolition  and  decompression 
chamber  procedures,  and  the  Spanish  language  course 
of  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 

Rescue  Role.  A-23  has  been  called  on  to  perform 
varied  tasks.  One  of  its  first  actions  took  place  in 
November  1965  when  a C-47  aircraft  with  17  aboard 
crashed  on  a 15,000-foot  mountain  in  Colombia.  SFC 
James  L.  Campbell,  one  of  the  original  team  cadre  and 
the  present  NCOIC  of  A-23,  recalls  the  efforts  that 
won  the  Soldier’s  Medal  for  himself  and  two  other 
team  members: 

“We  were  set  down  on  top  by  helicopter,  then 
crawled  through  and  over  dense  underbrush  5,000 
feet  down  to  the  crash  site.  Finding  no  survivors,  we 
identified  the  bodies  and  made  preparation  for  air 
evacuation  by  cutting  a chopper  pad  in  the  jungle. 
However,  the  weather  closed  in  and  we  had  to  remain 
there  for  four  days  without  water.  One  of  the  team 
members  became  sick,  and  it  was  getting  so  bad  that 
we  seriously  considered  hiking  down  the  mountain  to 
a stream  we  could  see  10,000  feet  below.  Finally,  the 
weather  cleared  enough  for  a chopper  to  reach  us.” 

Other  tasks  have  included  recovery  of  submerged 
equipment,  small  boats  and  light  aircraft.  On  one  oc- 
casion, A-23  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  an  armored 
personnel  carrier. 

Civic  Action.  At  the  remote  coastal  town  of  Santa 
Isabel  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  where  an  off-shore 
reef  blocked  boats  from  coming  into  the  village,  A-23 
SCUBA  divers  placed  demolitions  and  blew  a hole  in 
the  reef.  Now  Santa  Isabel  has  a dock,  and  boats  put 
in  at  regular  intervals  to  carry  produce  to  market.  A 
similar  project  is  now  being  planned  at  Jaque,  also 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

In  another  aspect  of  its  activities,  the  team  is  pre- 
pared to  find,  secure  and  assist  in  the  recovery  of  any 
space  capsules  which  may  land  in  emergency  any- 
where in  Latin  America.  The  detachment  is  on  24- 
hour  alert  in  support  of  sea-air  rescue  operations,  and 
during  Apollo  shots  is  prepared  to  deploy  within  two 
hours.  The  contributions  of  the  A-23  quick  recovery 
team — in  civic  action,  life  saving  and  recovery  of 
property — bring  with  them  a large  measure  of  goodwill 
in  United  States-Latin  America  relations.  CD 
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Through  the  Years 


Beginning  with  a 1 3-week  training  program 
in  July  1941,  Army  officer  candidate  schooling 
has  been  tailored  to  meet  the  Army's  needs 
for  new  officers.  Schools  at  27  locations 
commissioned  more  than  100,000  "Ninety-Day 
Wonders"  in  both  1942  and  1943  to  supply 
the  bulk  of  officers  who  led  ground  forces 
during  World  War  II.  But  when  need  for 
officers  declined,  the  number  of  graduates 
dwindled,  reaching  a low  of  542  in  1950. 

When  war  broke  out  in  Korea,  the  Army 
established  a 23-week  course,  which  com- 
missioned a peak  of  12,514  second  lieuten- 
ants in  1952.  Afterward,  two  schools,  at  Fort 
Benning  and  Fort  Sill,  remained  open  and 
commissioned  between  600  and  800  officers 
a year  from  1956  to  1963. 

OCS  again  expanded  to  meet  increased 
manpower  requirements  for  Vietnam.  Start- 
ing in  November  1965,  six  new  schools  were 
established— at  Fort  Belvoir,  Fort  Lee  and  Fort 
Eustis  in  Virginia,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The 
number  of  graduates  grew  from  3,672  in 
Fiscal  Year  1966  to  19,240  in  FY  1967  and 
18,355  in  FY  1968. 

Having  met  requirements,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  phased  out  five  schools  in  FY 
1967,  leaving  three  today— Infantry  OCS  at 
Fort  Benning,  Field  Artillery  OCS  at  Fort  Sill 
and  Engineer  OCS  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Fort  Ben- 
ning also  commissions  some  candidates  in  the 
branches  of  Armor  and  Military  Intelligence; 
Fort  Sill  is  turning  out  Signal  Corps  and  Air 
Defense  Artillery  officers  in  addition  to  those 
in  Field  Artillery.  Officers  assigned  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  all  other  support 
branches  are  commissioned  at  Fort  Belvoir. 
The  Women's  Army  Corps  conducts  two  OCS 
classes  a year  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


LT  Robert  W.  Engelhardt 


^^ecently,  a colonel  in  the  Pentagon  was  asked  how 
the  Army's  officer  candidate  schools  were  faring.  “You 
can  definitely  say  that  OCS  is  changing  with  the  times.” 
the  colonel  replied. 

After  a brief  pause,  he  added.  “That  means  it's 
getting  easier.” 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  Army  has  eliminated 
from  the  officer  candidate  program  many  of  the  time- 
consuming,  trivial  requirements  that  fall  under  the 
category  of  “attention-to-detail.” 

Most  officer  candidates  regret  these  changes,  for 
they  consider  the  program  a great  experience,  if  not 
the  greatest  experience,  in  their  lives,  and  wish  that 
others  may  share  their  adventures.  The  recent  graduate 
recalls  not  the  thousand  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
he  received,  but  rather  the  time  he  came  wheeling 
out  of  his  barracks  and  stumbled  over  his  tactical 
officer’s  brand  new  Corcoran  boot  that  gleamed  with 
a patent  leather  shine. 

Recalling  the  resulting  30  minutes  of  “grass  drill.” 
the  graduate  tells  his  ROTC-commissioned  drinking 
buddies,  “You  don't  know  what  you  missed.” 

The  present-day  candidate  will  also  miss  many  such 
traditions.  The  old  “square-meal”  is  gone,  for  one 
thing.  The  graduate  recalls  when  he  had  10  minutes 
to  finish  a meal,  at  attention,  sitting  four  inches  from 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  eyes  straight  forward,  staring 
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* Report 


fficer  candidate  schools  are  changing  with 
the  times;  but  Tacs  and  “Jarks,”  Ranger  problems, 
Chinese  firedrills  and  pogie  bait  runs  are  still  a 
part  of  the  program 


Tactical  officer  inspects  candidates  waiting  for  chow  at  Fort 
Benning  Officer  Candidate  School. 


down  the  napkin  holder  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
With  knife  and  fork,  he  meticulously  sliced  a bite  of 
food  no  larger  than  a postage  stamp,  lifted  the  morsel 
vertically  from  the  table,  made  an  imaginary  square 
corner,  brought  the  bite  horizontally  to  his  waiting 
lips,  then  placed  knife  and  fork  on  his  plate,  returned 
hands  to  his  lap,  and  chewed.  For  another  bite,  he 
went  through  the  same  procedure. 

Today,  candidates  must  still  display  good  manners 
at  the  dinner  table,  but  the  only  strict  rule  is  “eat  all 
you  take.” 

“It’s  getting  easier,  I guess,”  said  one  junior  candidate 
at  Fort  Benning.  “My  brother  told  me  that  when  he 
went  through  the  program  they  had  to  low-crawl  to 
the  mess  hall  every  day.  They  couldn’t  walk  across 
the  barracks  floor  with  their  boots  on — they  had  to 
take  them  off  or  clamber  across  the  beds.  Senior  candi- 
dates were  allowed  to  ‘drop’  underclassmen,  which  they 
did  quite  frequently.” 

A recent  graduate  of  Fort  Sill  OCS,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Norman  C.  Hile,  nodded.  “They’re  easing  up 
now.  Tactical  officers  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
allowed  to  ‘drop’  candidates  now.  Upperclassmen  can’t 
or  won’t  wreck  the  barracks  very  often,  because  they’re 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  houses.  And  they’re 
getting  more  passes.  A while  back,  we  took  most  of 
the  candidates  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  for  a week- 
end. A few  years  ago,  that  would  have  been  unthink- 
able.” 

“I  saw  something  the  other  day  I couldn’t  believe,” 
remarked  a senior  candidate  at  Fort  Belvoir.  “A  new 


class  who  didn’t  even  have  their  heads  shaved.  I can’t 
get  over  it.  No  more  Beanheads.” 

“The  Mickey  Mouse  is  just  about  all  gone,”  says 
Captain  Robert  J.  Post,  Jr.,  assistant  operations  officer 
of  the  Fort  Belvoir  Officer  Candidate  Regiment.  “Three 
and  a half  years  ago,  they  would  make  a man  nothing; 
they  would  take  away  his  dignity,  harass  the  hell  out 
of  him,  make  him  a machine;  and  from  there  they 
would  build,  giving  a man  privileges  along  with  his 
growth.  Now  we  have  a new  concept — Dignity  of  Man. 
They’re  doing  away  with  mass  harassment  and  doing 
what  is  good  for  the  individual.” 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  OCS  is  a picnic.  It  is  still 
designed  to  place  a man  under  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  stress,  simulating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
stress  and  fatigue  of  combat.  Candidates  don’t  find  it 
any  easier  to  get  through  the  course.  Many  find  the 
academics  too  rough,  or  they  can’t  meet  physical  de- 
mands or  display  necessary  leadership  abilities.  Others, 
particularly  prior-service  candidates,  find  they  cannot 
adjust  to  the  regimentation  of  OCS  life.  Attrition  rates, 
in  fact,  have  risen  from  27  percent  in  FY  1968  to  a 
present  level  of  33  percent. 

The  main  difference  in  life  at  the  three  officer 
candidate  schools  is  in  the  training.  Candidates  at  Fort 
Sill  concentrate  on  artillery  subjects  while  their  con- 
temporaries at  Fort  Benning  learn  infantry  tactics  and 
candidates  at  Fort  Belvoir  study  engineer  problems. 

Except  on  cherished  passes,  the  officer  candidate 
leads  a strictly  regimented  life.  For  nearly  six  months, 
he  will  never  wear  civilian  clothes.  At  all  times,  he 
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must  keep  his  cubicle  and  gear  inspection-straight. 
His  day  begins  early  and  ends  late. 

* * * * * * * * **** 

0530.  Reveille  sounds  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Candidates 
rush  about  the  barracks,  make  beds,  lace  shoes, 
shave  four  deep  in  a mirror,  frantically  attempt 
to  make  formation. 

“If  you  can’t  get  ready  in  time,  you’re  in  trouble,” 
says  a senior  at  Fort  Belvoir.  “It’s 
all  part  of  the  program.  Some  shave 
the  night  before  and  again  at  noon. 

Some  sleep  on  top  of  their  covers. 

They  all  make  sure  they’re  out  of 
the  barracks.” 

The  expression,  “Organize  your 
time,”  becomes  as  familiar  to  can- 
didates as  “Drop,  candidate.”  In 
later  service,  a man  will  frequently 
find  himself  with  a limited  amount 
of  time  to  accomplish  many  tasks. 

In  combat,  demands  are  intensified. 

So  now,  as  candidates,  they  are  re- 
quired to  accomplish  an  inordinate 
number  of  tasks  in  an  unconscion- 
ably short  period  of  time. 

A favorite  exercise  used  by 
Tacs  to  stress  organizing  time  is 
the  Chinese  firedrill.  Candidates  in 
formation  are  given  two  minutes  to 
rush  inside  and  reappear  in  a new 
outfit,  whether  in  Class  As,  fatigues, 
khakis,  or  PT  suits. 

“You’re  like  a quick-change  ar- 
tist in  a play,”  notes  one  candidate. 

“You’ve  got  to  take  shortcuts 
like  wearing  your  PT  suit  under 
everything  else.  If  you  don’t  learn 
anything  else  at  OCS,  you  learn  to 
organize  your  time.” 

0545.  Fort  Belvoir.  Commands 
of  “Fall  In”  and  “All  present 
and  accounted  for”  echo  through 
the  battalion  street.  Forma- 
tions are  turned  back  to  the 
companies  for  administrative 
announcements.  “Some  officers 
noticed  that  you  men  looked  a 
little  sloppy  yesterday,”  the  act- 
ing company  commander  says. 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  shape 
up.” 

Candidates  fill  leadership  posi- 
tions while  Tac  officers  stand  nearby,  watching.  Each 
candidate  will  hold  leadership  positions  for  a week  (as 
platoon  leader,  First  Sergeant  or  squad  leader)  and 
be  rated  on  his  performance.  Leadership  accounts  for 
45  percent  of  his  final  grade,  the  same  as  academics. 
Physical  combat  proficiency  tests  (PCPT)  account 
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for  the  remaining  10  percent. 

0645.  Fort  Belvoir  barracks.  Returning  from  the 
mess  hall,  candidates  begin  morning  details. 

Footlockers  come  off  the  floor,  a buffer  hums,  windows 
arc  washed,  desks  shined,  a detail  is  dispatched  to  dean 
the  Tac  officer’s  “Tac  Shack"  and  regimental  buildings. 
Outside  the  barracks,  candidates  sweep  sidcuaiks,  cut 
grass,  trim  shrubbery. 

“We  get  them  to  concentrate  on 
small  things,”  says  one  Tac.  “It  has 
its  effects,  as  any  graduate  will  tell 
you.  We  emphasize  the  extreme  in 
the  hope  at  least  some  of  It  will 
rub  off.” 

1000.  A classroom  at  Fort  Sill. 
Candidates  single-file  into  a 
classroom  where  a sign  on  a 
lectern  reads,  STUDENT  RATING 
FORMS. 

The  instructor  talks  with  a hint 
of  a Southern  accent. 

"I  suppose  you're  wondering  why 
there's  a Student  Rating  Form  class 
so  early  in  the  program.  You'll  be 
involved  in  several  rating  periods, 
and  from  today  on  you'll  have  to 
start  taking  a hard  look  at  the  man 
beside  you.  It’s  up  to  you  to  see  if 
he  has  what  it  takes." 

The  class  leader  distributes  the 
student  rating  forms.  They  list  14 
character  traits. 

"Responsibility  is  the  key  word," 
the  lieutenant  continues.  “You  can 
delegate  authority,  but  you  can 
never  delegate  responsibility.” 

1200.  Fort  Benning.  Candidates 
line  up  for  chow  on  a sidewalk 
near  a portal  reading  “62d  Com- 
pany, Sir.” 

Inside  the  mess  hall,  candidates 
file  through  a service  line. 

Lieutenant  Howard  F.  BushncII. 
a Tac.  sits  in  front  of  a lunch  of 
fried  fish,  mixed  vegetables,  baked 
potato,  rolls  and  butter. 

In  the  background,  a candidate 
bellows,  “You  have  zero  three 
minutes  to  clear  the  mess  hall." 
Muffled  groans  greet  the  announce- 
ment. 

“It's  too  bad  we  can't  do  this 
more  often,"  the  lieutenant  says.  "It  gets  them  depressed 
and  frustrated.  That  puts  a little  more  pressure  on 
them  . . . gives  us  another  chance  to  sec  how  they 
react.” 

1300.  Apache  Ridge,  Fort  Sill.  In  a wooden  elas^ 

(Continued  on  pti.ee  57.) 
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In  recent  years,  OCS  has  con- 
centrated on  enrolling  college 
graduates.  While  some  are 
college  graduates  with  prior 
service,  a majority  are  meri 
who,  faced  with  a likelihood 
of  being  drafted  after  grad- 
uation, decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  college  option 
program.  This  guarantees  an 
opportunity  to  attend  OCS 
after  completing  basic  and  in- 
dividual training. 

The  number  of  college  grad- 
uates has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  few  years. 
In  FY  1 969,  60  percent  of  OCS 
graduates  held  college  de- 
grees, compared  with  20  per- 
cent two  years  earlier.  Today, 
commandants  report  that 
more  than  90  percent  are  col- 
lege grads. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Raymond  A. 
Proietti,  of  the  Army's  Officer 
Procurement  Branch,  remarks: 
"We'll  always  have  an  officer 
candidate  program  to  provide 
career  opportunities  for  en- 
listed men  and  to  give  quali- 
fied civilians  a chbnce  to  enter 
the  Army  arid  become  officers. 
The  size  of  the  program  will 
depend  on  the  Army's  need 
for  officers." 


Leadership  counts  heavily  at  OCS.  Left, 
candidates  at  Fort  Belvoir  plan  details 
of  the  day's  activities.  Below,  a class 
leader  at  Fort  Sill  critiques  contempor- 
aries on  previous  night’s  operation. 


Classroom  training  culminates  in  a week- 
long  field  exercise,  where  candidates 
demonstrate  how  well  they  have  learned 
their  lessons.  Above,  right,  candidates 
prepare  to  fire  howitzers  during  Fort 
Sill's  “501  Problem.” 
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Before  graduation,  candidates  at  Fort 
Belvoir’s  OCS  learn  to  handle  a variety 
of  engineering  problems.  (Photos  by  SFC 
Frank  Greer.) 
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Academics  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  candidate’s  grade. 
Above,  candidate  works  on  gunnery  problem  at  Fort  Sill. 


room  called  a “shack,”  candidates  observe  a 155-mm 
howitzer  round  impact  on  Signal  Mountain,  4,000 
meters  away. 

Using  gunnery  charts  and  artillery  slide  rules,  candi- 
dates compute  the  position  of  the  round,  then  relay  the 
information  to  a student  in  the  rear  of  the  class,  operat- 
ing a Field  Artillery  Digital  Automatic  Computer 
(FAD  AC). 

Colonel  T.  E.  Watson,  Jr.,  sits  in  his  office  below  a 
sign  reading,  “Candidate:  You  Cost  $15,902.  Don’t 
Waste  It.” 

“We  have  the  highest  rate  of  academic  attrition 
here,”  the  colonel  says.  “The  man  who  is  average 
today  would  have  been  an  honor  graduate  two  years 
ago.  Academics  are  tougher  now.  The  overall  rate  of 
academic  attrition  is  up  200  percent  from  a few  years 
ago.  Motivational  attrition  rate  is  down  50  percent. 

“A  man  must  pass  all  courses,  including  gunnery 
which  is  the  toughest  part.  If  a man  drops  below  70 
percent,  he  is  usually  given  one  10-week  turnback.  If 
he  fails  again,  he  is  usually  relieved  from  the  program.” 

1400.  Infantry  Hall,  Fort  Benning.  A company 
of  fourth  week  candidates  enters  a large  audi- 
torium, clapping  hands  and  chanting  “Fifty-first, 
Fifty-first,”  as  they  seat  themselves  in  groups  at 
work  tables. 

Lights  dim.  A film  shows  a platoon  attacking  a hill 
under  artillery  and  mortar  fire.  One  man  on  the  screen 
becomes  slightly  wounded,  runs  to  the  rear  in  panic. 
The  squad  leader  chases  him.  The  rest  of  the  platoon, 
seeing  this,  also  begins  running  to  the  rear.  The  film 
switches  to  a close-up  of  a young  lieutenant,  the  platoon 
leader,  whose  jaw  drops  slightly. 

Lights  brighten  as  the  film  ends.  The  instructor, 
a captain  wearing  a Silver  Star  among  his  decorations, 
addresses  the  class.  “O.K.,  take  a few  minutes  and 
tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  the  platoon 
leader.” 

1500.  Fort  Sill  Physical  Proficiency  Course.  A 
Jark  is  not  a Lark.  Candidates  cast  long  shadows  as 
they  run  toward  a captain  wearing  a Ranger  patch  on 
his  shoulder.  He  clocks  the  men  as  they  cross  the 
finish  line  of  a mile  run.  Very  few  stagger  across. 

Candidates  mill  around  the  infield  of  a gravel 
quarter-mile  track,  puffing  after  the  run. 

“Did  you  see  the  rock  we  brought  back?”  one  of 
them  asks. 

At  Fort  Sill,  candidates  cite  the  rock  that  class  4-70 
brought  back  from  “The  Hill”  on  their  first  jark  as  one 
of  the  most  graphic  examples  of  working  together. 
“Cooperate  and  Graduate”  is  still  an  axiom  at  OCS. 

A jark  (named  after  retired  Lieutenant  General  Carl 
H.  Jark,  first  commandant  of  Fort  Sill’s  OCS)  is  a 
4.2-mile  run,  a combination  of  quick  time  and  double 


step  in  full  gear,  to  the  top  of  Hill  MB-4  and  back 
again  in  50  minutes.  A candidate  who  receives  too 
many  demerits  (25  for  junior  candidates;  15  for  in- 
termediates; 5 for  upperclassmen)  during  the  preceding 
week  may  find  himself  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  runs. 
One  recent  graduate  logged  201.6  miles  jarking  up  and 
down  “The  Hill.” 

On  their  first  jark,  candidates  traditionally  bring 
back  the  largest  rock  they  can  lug,  which  their  “Big 
Brother,”  an  upperclassman  assigned  to  guide  them 
in  their  early  weeks,  must  sleep  with  that  night.  Re- 
cently, one  class  decided  to  make  a team  effort  and 
bring  back  a giant  rock  to  represent  the  entire  class. 
It  weighed  40  pounds.  The  following  classes  decided 
to  break  the  record,  and  the  rocks  coming  back  from 
The  Hill  kept  getting  larger — 70  pounds,  90  pounds, 
156  pounds.  Then  one  class,  “The  Animals,”  using 
a bedpost,  brought  back  theirs — 260  pounds.  “It  was 
sheer  guts,”  they  say. 

1700.  Fort  Belvoir.  Candidates  returning  from 
class  have  an  hour  of  “free  time”  before  the 
evening  meal. 

Some  wander  over  to  the  “Tac  Shack,”  a World 
War  II  wooden  structure,  for  counseling  by  their 
Tac  officer.  Usually  it  is  informal.  The  Tac  goes 
over  a candidate’s  records,  peer  ratings  and  test  scores. 
He  indicates  areas  where  the  man  can  improve.  Others 
may  march  over  to  the  PX  to  pick  up  supplies  for 
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aC:  f<Bl.a  necessity..." 


The  tactical  officer  stands  between 
a row  of  wooden  barracks,  hands  on 
hips,  eyeballing  a platoon  in  its  third 
week  of  training. 

One  member  of  the  platoon  glances 
at  the  lieutenant  through  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 

“Drop,  Smack,”  says  Lieutenant 
Nicholas  H.  Kondon,  Tac,  Foxtrot 
Company,  Fort  Belvoir  Officer  Candi- 
date Regiment.  The  candidate  dives 
toward  the  ground  and  assumes  what 
is  known  as  the  front-leaning  rest 
position — one  with  which  he  has  be- 
come familiar,  if  not  comfortable  in, 
since  his  arrival.  The  rest  of  the 
platoon  executes  a left  face  and 
marches  off  toward  the  mess  hall. 

“Up,  Smack,”  Lieutenant  Kondon 
orders  as  he  approaches  the  candidate. 

The  candidate  bristles  to  locked- 
heels  attention,  bracing  himself  so 
stiffly  he  forms  a double  chin. 

“Don’t  you  know  enough  to  keep 
your  eyeballs  to  the  front  when  you’re 
at  the  position  of  attention,  candi- 
date?” barks  the  lieutenant,  now  a 
nose  away. 

“Sir,  Candidate  Smack.  . the 
candidate  mumbles,  “Yes,  Sir.” 

“You’ve  got  to  sound  off,  Smack,” 
says  the  lieutenant,  hurling  more  ques- 
tions at  the  candidate,  all  demanding 
spontaneous  and  seemingly  contra- 
dictory replies. 

The  inquisition  over,  the  candidate 
quavers,  “Sir,  Candidate  Smack  re- 
quests permission  to  Drive  On.” 

“Drive  On,  candidate,”  the  lieu- 
tenant says. 

Taking  a half  step  backward,  the 
candidate  clicks  heels,  snaps  a sharp 


salute,  bellows  “Good  Morning  Sir,” 
the  greeting  of  the  day,  and  drives  on, 
double-timing  his  way  toward  the 
mess  hall  and  increasing  the  distance 
between  himself  and  his  Tac  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

For  Lieutenant  Kondon.  this  is  all 
part  of  the  day’s  work.  The  Army  is 
paying  this  man  good  money  to  make 
the  life  of  an  officer  candidate  less 
than  idyllic.  The  candidate  takes  the 
confrontation  seriously,  for  whether 
he  will  receive  the  gold  bars  of  a 
second  lieutenant  or  be  shipped  to  a 
casual  company  will  depend  in  part 
on  the  Tac’s  evaluation  of  his  per- 
formance. 

In  the  eyes  of  most  soldiers,  the 
role  of  strict  disciplinarian  is  most 
closely  associated  with  the  OCS  tac- 
tical officer.  Reminiscing  graduates 
reinforce  the  opinion,  and  the  myth 
grows — The  Tac  is  the  man  who 
makes  Vince  Lombardi  look  like  Will 
Rogers,  Jr.  He  would  be  delighted 
to  request  assignment  as  operations 
officer  at  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Being  a disciplinarian,  however,  is 
but  a small  part  of  the  Tac’s  job.  Ac- 
cording to  DA  Pamphlet  601-1,  “The 
tactical  officer's  principal  duty  is  to 
assist  candidates  in  succesfullv  com- 
pleting the  course.  This  is  done  by 
advising  candidates  of  their  deficien- 
cies and  of  ways  to  overcome  them." 

Sets  Example.  Essentially,  the  Tac 
is  an  educator,  a counselor,  and  a 
model  for  the  candidates.  Usually  a 
veteran  of  Vietnam  or  a recent  gradu- 
ate of  OCS.  he  may  have  volunteered 
or  have  been  assigned  to  the  duty. 
Chances  are  he  is  married.  In  any 


LT  Nicholas  H.  Kondon,  a 23-year-old 
graduate  of  Boston  College,  became  a 
tactical  officer  shortly  after  he  gained 
his  commission  through  Fort  Belvoir's 
OCS  program.  “It's  the  greatest  job  in 
the  Army,"  he  says.  "H  you  like  working 
with  people." 


case,  he  was  selected  because  he  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership 
abilities. 

Most  agree  that  it  is  a rewarding  as- 
signment— bur.  they  are  quick  to 
add,  it  is  demanding  as  well. 

“See  that.”  said  Lieutenant  Gary 
L.  Hinaman,  a Tac  officer  at  Fort 
Benning.  pointing  to  an  Army  cot  in 
the  corner  of  his  office.  "That’s  where 
I'll  be  sleeping  tonight.  I’ve  been  so 
busy  I haven't  slept  in  my  apartment 
in  two  weeks;  and  tomorrow  morning 
I'll  be  up  at  four  o’clock.  During  a 
candidate's  first  weeks  in  the  program, 
we  re  up  before  him  in  the  morning 
and  with  him  all  day.  I thought  it  was 
rough  going  when  I was  a candidate 
myself.  This  is  worse. 

“But  it  is  rewarding.  It’s  up  to  us 
to  see  if  a man  has  what  it  takes.  I 
can’t  think  of  any  job  for  a second 


their  platoon.  For  still  others,  there  are  more  details 
to  be  finished  before  chow. 

1830.  In  the  OCS  parking  lot  at  Fort  Sill.  A 
candidate  stands  at  parade  rest,  18  inches  from  a 
car  in  which  his  wife  and  child  are  sitting. 

“I’ve  got  a sweat  position  next  week,”  he  tells  his 
wife. 

“What  does  that  mean?” 

“That  means  I’ve  got  a leadership  position.  I’ll  have 
to  work  hard.” 

“Will  you  be  home  next  weekend?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 
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At  Fort  Sill,  candidates  are  allowed  to  sec  their  wives 
for  five  minutes  a day  between  6 and  7 p.m.  At  Fort 
Benning  and  Fort  Belvoir,  candidates  can  see  their 
wives  for  an  hour,  twice  a week. 

Most  married  candidates  decide  to  have  their  wives 
live  nearby  while  they  attend  OCS.  The  chances  to 
see  their  wives  are  limited,  especially  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  program.  Some  wives  share  apartments. 
Some  take  part-time  jobs.  Most  join  officer  candidate 
wives  clubs,  where  they  can  get  together  and  hold 
teas,  hear  briefings  on  the  OCS  program  and  rehearse 
skits  which  they  put  on  to  entertain  their  husbands. 
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“There  is  a mystique  about  “You’re  from  LT  Scott’s  pla-  “The  first  10  weeks  the  candidate  “Then,  there  comes  the  day 

Tacs.  We’re  sort  of  a cult,  toon?  Candidate?  LT  Scott  can’t  even  turn  around  without  you’ll  have  to  tell  a man  he’ll 

We  build  each  other  up — would  never  stand  for  that.”  running  into  a Tac.  You  can  see  be  your  equal  once  he  gets  his 

like  you  build  a buddy  up  changes  in  a man  every  day  as  he  bars.” 

when  you  want  him  to  score  advances  through  the  course.” 

with  a girl.” 


lieutenant  with  more  responsibility.  I 
figure  a Tac  can  influence  eight  or 
nine  hundred  men  a year.” 

As  a candidate  progresses  through 
the  course,  his  opinion  of  Tac  officers 
changes  from  absolute  fear  to  deep 
respect.  Rarely  will  a candidate  in 
his  first  four  weeks  of  OCS  stop  in 
to  see  his  Tac  officer  for  counseling. 
“About  the  fifth  week  they’ll  start  to 
trickle  in,”  reports  Lieutenant  Roger 
E.  Payne,  Fort  Belvoir.  “They’ll  ask 
about  areas  where  they  can  improve. 
By  the  time  a candidate  reaches 
senior  status,  the  Tac  will  only  be 
around  as  an  advisor.” 

Opinions  Change.  Senior  candidates 
express  almost  a surprising  sympathy 
toward  their  tactical  officers. 

“They’re  a necessity,”  said  an  honor 
student  at  Fort  Benning,  “but  they’ve 
got  a tough  assignment.  They  have  to 


put  in  a lot  of  hard  work  in  a regi- 
mented environment.” 

“I’ll  always  consider  our  Tac  as 
one  of  the  finest  officers  I’ve  known,” 
said  another  brand  new  lieutenant  at 
Fort  Belvoir. 

“Any  time  you  wanted  to  speak 
to  any  of  the  Tacs,  you  could.  They’ll 
talk  to  you  about  anything.  Of  course, 
you  can’t  cry  on  their  shoulders.  I 
really  think  they’re  a fine  group  of 
dedicated  young  men.” 

Besides  supervising  candidate  ac- 
tivities, the  Tac  spends  three  or  four 
hours  a day  counseling  men  in  his 
platoon.  For  each  counseling  session, 
he  pores  over  records,  including  peer 
ratings,  academic  scores,  on-the-spot 
correction  slips  and  notes  on  his  own 
observations.  In  addition,  he  is  re- 
quired to  present  classes  of  formal 
instruction  for  which  he  must  spend 


hours  of  preparation.  And  he  is  al- 
ways assigned  extra  details.  He  may 
be  duty  officer  one  day  and  a defense 
counsel  in  a court-martial  the  next. 

Still,  the  Tac  officer  is  remembered 
by  most  soldiers  as  the  hard-nosed 
taskmaster  who  provides  “construc- 
tive criticism”  in  his  ineffable  way, 
who  is  ready  to  “drop”  a candidate  at 
the  slightest  whim.  His  philosophy  of 
discipline  is  summed  up  by  one  of 
them — “You  can  be  as  hard  on  a 
man  as  you  want,  just  as  long  as 
there’s  a point  to  it,  a lesson  to  be 
learned.  Otherwise,  it’s  just  harass- 
ment.” 

“Actually,”  notes  another  Tac  at 
Fort  Benning,  “chewing  out  a man 
is  tougher  on  us  Tacs  than  it  is  on 
the  candidates.  After  all,  we  have  to 
think  of  something  to  say.” 


Candidate  Donald  A.  Gearhart,  24-year-old  gradu- 
ate of  Midwestern  University  in  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  is 
one  man  who  brought  his  family  with  him  when  he 
entered  Fort  Belvoir  OCS.  His  wife  and  two  children 
live  just  outside  Washington,  D.  C . 

“I  guess  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  wife,  I would  have  quit,” 
says  Gearhart.  “She’s  been  doing  things  for  the  whole 
platoon.  She  does  as  much  as  10  or  12  people’s  laundry, 
even  made  our  company  guidon.  And  she’s  always 
available  for  pogie  bait  runs.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
get  word  to  her  through  a note  in  a laundry  bag  or  a 
telephone  call  and  tell  her  how  many  hamburgers  and 


cokes  you  want  and  what  time  to  bring  them  and 
she’ll  be  there.  The  attitude  of  the  wives  is  tremendous. 
Any  time  you  need  materials — say  the  Tac  wants  you 
to  decorate  the  Command  Information  board — they’ll 
get  them.” 

1900-2100.  Mandatory  study  period. 

Candidates  at  all  three  schools  sit  quietly  at  desks, 
flipping  through  field  manuals,  rewriting  notes,  pre- 
paring for  tests  or  the  next  day’s  classes. 

2100.  A free  hour.  More  details.  Those  in  leadership 
positions  hold  a briefing  to  outline  the  next  day’s 
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Routine  activities  in- 
clude training  at  Fort 
Sill,  last-minute  desk 
polishing  before 
morning  inspection  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  and  in- 
fantry tactics  at  Fort 
Benning. 


schedule.  At  Fort  Belvoir  a candidate  slips  out  on  a 
pogie  bait  run  to  see  if  his  wife  has  arrived  with  his 
platoon’s  order  for  roast  beef  sandwiches  and  donuts. 

An  unauthorized  pogie  bait  run,  or  grotto  run  as 
Fort  Sill  candidates  know  it,  is  a good  test  of  the 
candidates’  initiative.  At  Fort  Sill,  candidates  will  get 
“three  and  three” — three  weeks  restriction  and  three 
weeks  of  jarks — if  caught.  Tac  officers  are  awarded 
a three-day  pass  for  successful  sleuthing. 

2200.  Taps.  After  a long  day,  lights  go  out,  and 
many  candidates  can  look  forward  to  sleep. 

But  for  a six-man  patrol  from  the  64th  Company, 
Fort  Benning,  the  night  is  far  from  over.  On  a moon- 
less night,  they  lie  in  red  clay  by  the  side  of  a dirt  road, 
waiting  to  ambush  aggressors  from  the  3d  Ranger 
Company.  The  candidates  are  on  the  “Ranger  Prob- 
lem,” to  demonstrate  how  well  they  have  absorbed 
classroom  infantry  tactics. 

Supervised  by  Ranger  officers  who  consider  forced 
marches  a fun  thing,  the  training  is  realistic.  And  it 
can  be  dangerous,  especially  when  deer  season  is  open. 

The  64th  Company  ambush  was  aborted.  Using  a 
jeep  as  a decoy,  Rangers  flushed  the  candidates  out  of 


hiding  while  a main  force  of  aggressors  crept  through 
the  brush  and  attacked  from  the  rear.  A lane  instructor 
critiqued  their  actions,  and  the  candidates  began 
marching  back  to  their  patrol  base,  using  a compass 
and  a field  map  as  a guide. 

Pushing  through  brambles  and  thickets,  up  and 
down  pine-clad  hills,  through  a knee-deep  swamp,  they 
reached  the  patrol  base  at  5:30  a.m.  An  hour  later, 
the  patrol  moved  out  with  the  rest  of  the  company. 

2400.  Fort  Sill.  Candidates  scheduled  for  a 
gunnery  test  the  following  morning  are  still  awake, 
“magicking”  for  the  test. 

OCS  may  be  easing  up  on  some  restrictions,  but 
candidates  still  face  a long  day  in  a tough  course.  It 
is  a small  consolation  that  tactical  officers  say  they 
went  through  a tougher  program. 

“The  Tacs  told  us  the  same  thing  when  I went 
through  OCS  at  Benning,”  recalls  Lieutenant  Richard 
R.  Schell,  now  assigned  to  the  Pentagon.  “They  called 
us  Champagne  Company!  We  had  it  pretty  rough.  But 
it  was  a great  experience.  Let  me  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened on  our  Escape  and  Evasion  course  . . . ."  CZZ] 
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Nighthawk 

CPT  Gerald  Sharpe 


A hail  of  bullets  and  rockets  streak- 
ing down  a beam  of  light  is  part 
of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry’s  surprise  for 
Charlie  operating  during  darkness. 

It  is  a DivArty  team  known  as 
Nighthawk,  composed  of  a Huey 
helicopter  from  Battery  E,  82d 
Artillery,  and  a Cobra  gunship  from 
the  2d  Battalion,  20th  Aerial  Rocket 
Artillery’s  Battery  B,  located  at 
Camp  Gorvad. 

This  team  mounts  two  7.62-mm 
mini-guns,  each  capable  of  firing 
4,000  rounds  a minute;  a 40-mm 
grenade  launcher,  delivering  150 
grenades  in  30  seconds;  and  76 
2.75-inch  rockets  in  a variety  of 
weights,  warheads  and  fuzes. 

A powerful  infra-red  light  and 
scope  turn  night  into  day  for  a keen- 
eyed target  detection  crewman,  who 
also  has  at  his  disposal  a night 
observation  device,  which  needs 
only  starlight  to  operate  effectively. 

Besides  these  two  modern  elec- 
tronic detection  systems,  the  crew 
uses  the  50,000-watt  xenon  search- 
light to  locate  and  mark  enemy  po- 
sitions. 

The  moment  an  infantry  squad 
spots  movement,  word  is  flashed 
to  the  Nighthawk.  In  a matter  of 
seconds,  the  unit  briefs  the  pilots 
and  marks  the  positions  with  a light 
that  can  only  be  seen  from  the  sky. 
Quickly,  the  Nighthawk  begins 
searching  the  area  until  the  target 
detector  picks  up  movement  on  his 
scope.  The  pilot  of  the  Huey  banks 
to  the  left  while  the  co-pilot  informs 
the  Cobra  pilots  circling  above. 

CAPTAIN  GERALD  SHARPE  is  assigned  to  Head- 
quarters, 1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 


Cobra  gunship  joins  Nighthawk  search  ship  to  support  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
ground  units. 


As  the  searchlight  beam  hits  the 
ground,  the  Skytroopers  below  re- 
lay their  positions  in  reference  to 
the  light  before  the  Huey’s  radio 
crackles  with — “Nighthawk  Two, 
this  is  Dodge  Six,  you  are  clear  to 
engage.” 

The  mini-gun  pours  a constant 
stream  of  fire  and  lead  down  into 
the  small  beam  of  light.  Moments 
later,  the  Blue  Max  overhead  re- 


leases a burst  of  mini-gun  fire  and 
a salvo  of  rockets  from  pods  tucked 
under  its  sides.  The  light  goes  dark, 
but  infra-red  scopes  continue  to 
probe  the  target  area  for  an  assess- 
ment of  damage. 

The  mission  is  completed.  For 
Nighthawk,  it  means  that  the  en- 
emy has  been  caught  and  stopped 
in  the  darkness  before  he  can  strike 
at  positions  on  the  ground.  ED 
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established  in  December  1966.  sup- 
plies timely  and  accurate  news, 
sports  and  special  events  program- 
ming 24  hours  a day  to  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  worldwide. 

Since  its  inception  early  in  1942, 
AFRTS  shortwave,  utilizing  power- 
ful transmitters  located  on  both 
coasts,  has  provided  important  live 
broadcasts  to  AFRTS  outlets.  In 
addition,  direct  program  voice  cir- 
cuits connect  AFRTS- W io  many 
AFRTS  networks  and  stations  in 
Europe,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Far 
East. 

From  Los  Angeles,  AFRTS- LA 
is  responsible  for  procuring  or  pro- 
ducing, processing  and  shipping  85 
hours  of  radio  s.iows  and  55  hours 
of  television  programs  each  week. 

These  are  heard  and  seen  by  the 


American  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  Service — 


Linking 

the 

Serviceman 
to  Home 

COL  Robert  Cranston 


Its  midnight  and  the  snow  swirls 
around  the  Alaskan  Forces  Radio 
Network  station  at  Nome.  Through 
the  cold  night  air  may  be  heard  up- 
to-the-minute  news  of  the  world, 
followed  by  the  Johnny  Grant  Show. 

Halfway  around  the  hemisphere, 
a newscast  is  being  aired  under  a 
rising  tropic  sun  from  the  studios 
of  the  Southern  Command  Network 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Similar  patterns  are  formed  in 
Germany,  where  it’s  noon;  in  Viet- 
nam, where  the  time  is  7 p.m.;  and 
so  on  around  the  world. 

Since  the  first  station  signed  on 
the  air  at  Kodiak.  Alaska,  28  years 
ago,  AFRTS  has  been  providing 
information  and  entertainment  wher- 
ever American  military  men  and 
women  are  stationed. 

Two  field  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Information  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
provide  much  of  the  programming 
necessary  to  sustain  the  daily 
worldwide  operations. 

From  Washington,  D.C.,  via  cable, 
shortwave,  and  teletype,  the  Ameri- 
can Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service,  Washington  (AFRTS-W). 


COLONEL  ROBERT  CRANSTON  is  Commander, 
American  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service, 
Los  Angeles. 


world’s  largest  daily  audience,  2.5 
million  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  plus  an  estimated  po- 
j tential  500  million  foreign  listeners 
via  more  than  400  authorized  radio 
| and  television  outlets,  including  68 
ships  at  sea. 

Early  Efforts.  These  vast  opera- 
I tions  had  a simple  beginning  in  the 
desire  of  young  Americans  over- 
seas to  know  what  was  going  on 
“back  home.”  In  the  early  forties, 
there  were  no  military  radio  sta- 

I tions;  however,  in  remote  areas  like 
Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 

I the  soldiers  themselves  improvised 
broadcasts  with  limited  equipment, 
records  and  news  sources. 

To  provide  scope  and  coordina- 
tion, the  War  Department  activated 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service 
J in  May  1942.  AFRTS  was  to  aid 
and  coordinate  the  development  and 
operation  of  stations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  military  services,  to 
help  bring  radio  to  troops  overseas. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  tal- 
ent and  recording  facilities,  Los 
1 Angeles  was  selected  as  head- 
quarters. Experienced  military  and 
civilian  writers,  producers,  musi- 
cians, technicians  and  entertainers 
V were  brought  together  to  form  its 

I staff. 

“Mail  Call,”  “Command  Per- 
formance,” and  “Jubilee”  were  some 


of  the  earlier  programs  with  such 
stars  as  Glen  Miller,  Kay  Kyser, 
Bing  Crosby,  and  a newcomer 
named  Frank  Sinatra. 

Today,  newer  sounds  and  names, 
such  as  the  Fifth  Dimension,  O.C. 
Smith  and  Nancy  Sinatra,  have 
taken  over,  but  the  objective  is  the 
same. 

Packaged  Programs.  At 

AFRTS-LA,  programs  produced  es- 
pecially for  the  military  listener,  or 
purchased  from  syndicated  sources, 
are  transcribed  into  unit  packages 
for  each  radio  outlet.  Packages, 
which  are  shipped  weekly,  also  in- 
clude a music  library  of  the  latest 
chart  hits  consisting  of  hard  rock, 
middle  of  the  road,  soul,  and  classi- 
cal music,  as  well  as  special  infor- 
mation features.  Through  this  serv- 
ice, each  outlet  receives  more  than 
6,000  current  selections  a year. 

American  Forces  television  came 
into  being  through  a “pilot”  station 
organized  by  the  Air  Force  at  Lime- 
stone (now  Loring)  Air  Force  Base, 
Maine,  in  December  1953.  Based 
on  experience  at  this  test  site,  it 
was  determined  that  telecasting  to 
an  overseas  audience  was  feasible. 
Within  three  years,  more  than  20 
stations  were  placed  on  the  air  at 
widely  scattered  points  around  the 
world.  Today,  92  American  Forces 
television  stations  are  in  operation. 


Programs  made  available  by  ad- 
vertisers, agencies,  networks,  pro- 
ducers and  sponsors  are  recorded 
on  16-mm  film.  Some  are  taken 
right  off  the  air,  using  kinescope 
and  video  tape  facilities  at  AFRTS- 
LA.  These  films  are  then  decom- 
mercialized  and  distributed  to  field 
stations. 

AFRTS  radio  and  television  in- 
formation productions  include  spot 
announcements,  5-  and  10-minute 
program  series  and,  on  special  oc- 
casions, timely  discussion  or  docu- 
mentary features  up  to  30  minutes 
in  length.  They  are  either  inserted 
into  regular  programming  or  dis- 
tributed separately  on  disc,  film  or 
in  printed  form.  The  announce- 
ments, which  replace  the  commer- 
cials, stress  the  information  themes 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Us- 
ing a wide  variety  of  approaches, 
the  spots  are  often  written  for  and 
recorded  by  well-known  artists. 

Famous  Names.  Last  year, 
AFRTS  outlets  aired  “An  American 
Gallery,”  a dramatic  series  about 
great  Americans,  written  and  pro- 
duced by  AFRTS-LA  and  featuring 
such  stars  as  Charlton  Heston, 
Henry  Fonda,  Glenn  Ford,  Anne 
Baxter,  Ross  Martin,  Richard  Cren- 
na  and  Richard  Widmark. 

As  replacements  for  programs 
become  necessary,  AFRTS-LA  seeks 


Musical  show,  “Golden  Sound,”  is  produced  for  troopers  over  Armed  Forces 
Network  Vietnam. 
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the  best  available  program  or  per- 
sonality. Music  series  within  the 
past  two  years  have  included  three 
disc  jockeys  who  were  repeatedly 
voted  the  tops  in  the  Nation  in 
their  respective  fields.  Programs  are 
received  from  such  diverse  points 
as  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Neenah,  Wis.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Boston  and  Nashville. 

Some  of  the  noted  personalities 
who  served  with  AFRTS  affiliates 
around  the  world  over  the  years 
include  George  Kennedy,  Howard 
Duff,  Hal  Kanter,  Hans  Conried, 
Jack  Paar,  Hy  Averbach,  Meredith 
Wilson,  Alvino  Rey,  Bob  Crosby, 
Pennis  Day,  Pat  Weaver  (former 
president  of  NBC-TV),  Elia  Kazan, 
Vic  Damone  and  Broderick  Craw- 
ford. 

Forecast.  What  of  the  next  25 
years  for  this  organization,  which 
may  already  be  the  most  extensive 
information  and  entertainment  me- 
dium in  the  history  of  broadcasting? 
A manned  AFRTS  outlet  broadcast- 
ing on  the  moon?  Perhaps.  But  in 
this  activity’s  more  immediate  fu- 
ture are  such  projects  as  FM  stereo 
and  more  satellite  transmissions. 

Already  established  at  several 
American  Forces  radio  affiliates  are 
newly  developed  automated  FM 
stereo  stations,  which  supplement 
the  existing  AM  operations  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  personnel. 

On  special  occasions,  ranging 
from  a World  Series  ball  game  to 
man’s  first  visit  to  the  moon,  some 
AFRTS  networks  and  outlets  have 
used  satellites  to  bring  live  broad- 
casts to  their  audiences.  More  com- 
prehensive AFRTS  employment  of 
this  important  communications  sys- 
tem is  now  under  study. 

In  addition,  feasibility  plans  and 
tests  are  exploring  possible  use 
of  automated  AM  radio  stations, 
AFRTS-manufactured  stereo  rec- 
ords for  programming  packages  and 
color  television.  CD 


Operator  checks  output  of  programs  in  master  control  room. 


Editors  prepare  newscasts  in  newsroom,  Washington.  D.C. 


Singer  and  accompanist  await  signal  to  go  on  air. 
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Serving 
American 
Forces 
in  Europe 

LT  Charles  B.  Adams 


T ypical  of  the  entire  AFRTS 
operation  is  American  Forces  Net- 
work, Europe,  which  now  is  mark- 
ing more  than  26  years  of  continu- 
ous service  to  the  American  military 
community  in  Europe. 

It  all  started  in  1943  when  the 
buildup  of  American  forces  in 
Europe  created  a demand  for  more 
news  and  material  from  home.  The 
weekly  Yank  magazine  and  the 
daily  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes 
met  the  initial  need.  Then  a new 
idea  in  communications,  a radio 
network,  was  set  up — American 
Forces  Network,  Europe,  common- 
ly referred  to  more  simply  now- 

UEUTENANT  CHARLES  B.  ADAMS  is  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  American  Forces  Network,  Europe. 


adays  as  AFN.  The  story  is  told 
that  Lieutenant  General  Jacob 
Devers,  then  European  Theater  of 
Operations  chief  of  staff,  asked 
Captain  John  S.  Hayes,  who  had 
had  some  radio  experience  in  the 
States,  if  he  had  seen  a recent  order 
concerning  establishment  of  the 
radio  network.  When  Hayes  said  he 
had  read  it,  General  Devers  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  “Well,  start 
one!” 

With  no  office,  no  staff,  not  even 
a typewriter  available,  Hayes  went 
out  to  scrounge  what  he  needed. 
With  some  assistance  from  the 
British,  most  of  his  needs  were 
filled  and  on  July  4,  1943,  AFN 
signed  on  from  London  with  the 
National  Anthem,  followed  by  four 
hours  of  music  and  news. 

When  the  Allied  armies  invaded 
Normandy,  AFN  went  with  the 
troops  in  mobile  vans.  When  peace 
came  to  Europe,  AFN  continued 
its  service  to  U.  S.  servicemen.  The 
Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials,  the 
Berlin  Blockade,  building  of  the 
Wall  of  Shame  in  1961,  President 
Kennedy’s  celebrated  Berlin  visit — 
all  were  covered  by  AFN  newsmen. 

During  the  blockade  in  1948, 
AFN  was  on  the  air  24  hours  a 
day,  providing  entertainment  for 
the  troops  and,  probably  even  more 
important,  a homing  signal  for  the 
pilots  flying  the  blockade.  Even 
more  than  bolstering  American 
troop  morale,  the  broadcasts  demon- 
strated to  worried  Berliners  that 
Americans  were  there  and  meant  to 
stay. 

New  Facilities.  AFN  Europe  re- 
cently moved  from  an  old  castle 
to  an  ultra-modern,  three-story, 
glass-and-concrete  structure  close  to 
the  German  radio-television  broad- 
casting operation  in  Frankfurt.  The 
Frankfurt  Network  Master  Control 
is  connected  by  landline  program 
circuits  or  FM  radio  links  to  all 
AFN  affiliate  stations  and  transmit- 


ters. Thus,  it  is  now  possible  to 
feed  to  transmitters  in  the  Low 
Countries  a program  differing  from 
that  being  fed  to  transmitters  in 
Germany. 

Through  its  modern  facilities, 
AFN  continues  to  be  the  voice  from 
home  to  the  young  trooper  newly 
arrived  in  Grafenwoehr,  a link  to 
her  husband  on  a field  maneuver 
to  a dependent  housewife  in  Hanau, 
a source  of  news  to  the  general 
officer  in  Heidelberg. 

Regular  programming  includes 
not  only  news  and  music,  but  var- 
ious services  to  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel. One  is  an  emergency  an- 
nouncement that  might  sound  like 
this — “Sergeant  John  Doe,  SSAN 
280-40-8081,  assigned  to  8th  Main- 
tenance Battalion,  believed  on  leave 
in  Austria — please  contact  your  unit 
immediately.”  These  usually  are 
made  in  cases  of  death  or  serious 
illness  in  the  family,  after  emer- 
gencies have  been  verified  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  those  “paged”  persons 
have  communicated  with  their  units 
promptly  as  a result  of  AFN  emer- 
gency messages. 

While  most  information  and  en- 
tertainment programs  origiriate  in 
the  Frankfurt  studios  and  are  fed 
by  landline  or  radio-link  to  the  en- 
tire network,  the  local  stations  give 
real  meaning  to  AFN’s  slogan  “Serv- 
ing American  Forces  in  Europe.” 
The  six  affiliates,  together  with  the 
key  station  in  Frankfurt,  keep  the 
serviceman  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  his  local  area.  These 
stations  are  the  voice  of  the  local 
commander.  They  provide  every- 
thing from  unit  news  to  the  latest 
weather  report  for  the  particular 
area.  By  keeping  listeners  fully  in- 
formed, AFN  assists  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and 
their  dependents  in  Europe  to  ful- 
fill an  important  role  as  ambassadors 
of  the  Free  World.  EZ3 
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Keep  Grounds  keepers  at  Fort 
In  Belvoir,  Va.,  don’t  let  the 
Trim  job  get  their  goat.  In  fact, 
they  put  the  goats  to  work, 
keeping  the  high  grass  cropped  in 
the  ammunition  storage  area. 

“We  started  with  15  goats  in 
1964,”  says  DeWitt  Smith,  chief 
of  the  land  management  branch. 
“Now  we  have  30  and,  in  addition 
to  saving  money,  they  eliminate  any 
possible  hazards  that  could  be 
caused  by  motorized  equipment.” 
Besides  devouring  grass,  the 
hardy  animals  also  take  on  brush 
and  shrubs,  leaving  only  the  few 


plants  that  they  find  unpalatable. 

“So  far  we  have  used  them  only 
in  fenced  areas,  but  if  a manpower 
shortage  arises,  we  might  be  forced 
to  take  them  to  the  parade  fields,” 
Smith  points  out. 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on 
both  men  and  goats,  the  grounds 
keepers  are  experimenting  with 
plant  cover  that  requires  no  cutting. 
So  far  the  results  are  inconclusive, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  grounds 
keepers  and  goats  at  Fort  Belvoir 
have  steady  jobs  for  some  time  to 
come. 


Blast  Mention  the  name  of 
That  the  Fort  Belvoir  Engineer 
Still  School’s  Demolition  Branch 
back  in  the  hills  and  you’re 
likely  to  be  run  of!  with  a shot- 
gun. 

Why?  Because  the  Demolition 
Branch  teaches  trainees  of  the  Al- 
cohol Tax  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  how  to  prepare, 
place  and  detonate  the  precise 
amount  and  type  of  explosive 
needed  to  destroy  any  known  type 
of  illicit  still. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  demol- 
ishing a still  presented  no  problem 
for  Fort  Belvoir  engineer  specialists. 
But  one  of  the  biggest  scavenger 
hunts  of  the  year  was  needed  to 
gather  the  required  materials  for 
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making  a prototype.  Usually,  stills 
are  made  of  reasonably  common 
items  such  as  copper  tubing,  steam 
radiators,  auto  radiators,  oil  drums, 
plumbing  fittings,  pipe,  hot-water 
heaters  and  the  like. 

According  to  Captain  John  J. 
Spath,  project  officer  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Training  Program, 
it  took  about  two  months  of  prep- 
aration and  planning  to  gather  the 
materials  and  arrange  the  program. 
The  instruction  is  designed  to  head 
off  the  possibility,  as  one  story  has 
it,  that  a team  of  “revenooers”  blew 
up  a still  back  in  the  hills  with  a 
charge  that  not  only  took  care  of 
the  booze  but  broke  every  window 
within  a mile. 


They  Turn  “Thar’s  gold  in  them 
Junk  buttons” — at  least  ac- 
to  Gold  cording  to  officials  of 
the  Property  Disposal 
Office  and  the  Surveillance  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory  at  Pueblo  Army 
Depot,  Colo. 

The  two  outfits  are  jointly  re- 
claiming gold  from  electronic  scrap 
and,  of  all  things,  uniform  buttons. 
The  gold  mine  in  used  buttons  was 
discovered  about  a year  ago  when 
an  assay  disclosed  that  $1,348.50 
worth  of  gold  could  be  removed 
from  a 465-pound  shipment  of 
gold-plated  buttons. 

Pueblo,  one  of  Army  Materiel 


Command’s  19  depots  located 
throughout  the  United  States,  has  a 
number  of  uses  for  the  gold  and 
they  all  pay  off  in  dollars.  The  U.S. 
Mint  in  Denver  bought  $60,000 
worth.  Some  is  shipped  to  medical 
supply  depots  for  eventual  use  as 
dental  gold.  And  some  is  shipped 
to  government  contractors  for  use 
in  additional  gold-plating,  saving 
the  Federal  government  about 
$100,000  a year. 

Cost  of  the  recovery  process  is 
only  24  cents  per  ounce  of  gold, 
and  the  copper  which  remains  is 
sold  at  21  cents  a pound.  dl 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


“It’s  slow,  hot  and  hard  on  gas.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I’ve  no  trouble  getting  into 
parking  places.  No  one  ever  cuts  you  off,  and  I feel  reasonably  safe  on  the  freeway." 
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“Who  do  you  think  you  are , Comer  Pyle?” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


OUTLOOK 

Taxes,  homes,  jobs,  benefits,  other  questions  for  soldiers 
nearing  retirement  explained  in  Army's  new  pre-retirement 
newsletter.  "Outlook"  is  being  issued  bi-monthly  for  serv- 
icemen with  18  or  more  years'  active  duty.  Personnel 
officers  can  request  the  magazine  for  such  soldiers 
through  pinpoint  distribution.  Meantime,  subscribers  to 
"Retired  Army  Bulletin"  will  receive  their  green  sheet 
quarterly  rather  than  monthly,  so  that  publication  of 
"Outlook"  can  also  be  accommodated.  Both  published  by 
Army  Retirement  Services. 

HOUSING 

Helpful  hints  for  "The  Home-Buying  Serviceman"  may  be 
obtained  from  HUD.  Free  pamphlet  by  that  title  details 
eligibility  and  application  for  mortgages.  It  also  ex- 
plains how  charging  of  discount  points  affects  the  true 
"annual  percentage  rate"  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
Address  post  card  request  to  Community  Relations  Division, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C.  20410. 

HEART  THROB 

Faster  and  better  health  service  for  soldiers  to  be  avail- 
able with  new  lightweight  heart  monitor  developed  by  AMC's 
Harry  Diamond  Labs  for  Surgeon  General's  Office.  Designed 
for  greater  accuracy  and  mobility,  new  battery-operated 
monitor  is  one-fiftieth  the  size  of  conventional  units 
allowing  increased  ease  of  operation  and  field  use.  The 
unit  costs  only  one-tenth  of  present  apparatus. 

VAD 

Vulcan  Air  Defense  system  development  phase  testing  near- 
ing end.  Both  the  self-propelled  and  towed  versions  of 
the  modern  day  Gattling  gun  have  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  crew  training  has  begun.  VAD ' s 20-mm  cannon 
has  a dual  rate  of  fire  of  either  1,000  or  3,000  shots 
per  minute.  The  self-propelled  system  uses  a modified 
M-113  APC , while  the  towed  system  employs  a two-wheel 
carriage  and  can  be  air-dropped. 

CAVITIES 

Self-application  of  new  stannous  flouride  preventive  den- 
tistry paste  by  RVN-based  soldiers  in  the  field  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  tooth  decay  significantly.  Fifty  to 
80  soldiers  at  a time  can  apply  the  tube-contained  paste 
in  only  20  minutes.  Treatment  is  required  only  once 
every  six  months  for  maximum  protection. 

MBT  CHANGES 

Reorientation  of  Army's  Main  Battle  Tank  development  pro- 
gram announced  by  DOD.  Modified  program  designed  to  re- 
duce procurement  costs,  simplify  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  improve  reliability.  Modified  MBT  to  include 
three-man  crew  rather  than  four,  spaced  armor,  automatic 
loader,  capability  to  fire  on  the  move,  stabilization 
system,  capability  to  fire  both  high-velocity  ammunition 
and  Shillelagh  missile,  increased  mobility,  fire  control 
system  accurate  at  long  ranges  and  ability  to  fight  at 
night.  Production  under  new  program  set  for  mid-1970s. 
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FIGHTER 


COLD  TEST 


FLASH 


LIGHTER  LOAD 


OUICK  DRAW 


Twister,  new  enclosed 
fighting  vehicle,  to 
undergo  Army  evalua- 
tion tests  at  Aberdeen 
and  Fort  Knox.  Eight- 
wheel  drive  and  flexible 
yoke  joining  vehicle's 
bodies  enables  it  to 
cross  rough  terrain  at 
speeds  much  greater  than 
conventional  wheeled  vehicles.  This  speed  and  mobility 
to  present  a fleeting,  elusive  target  and  take  advantage 
of  natural  terrain  folds  and  concealments  greatly  in- 
crease the  vehicle's  ability  to  survive.  The  largest 
Twisters — more  than  10  tons — possess  performance  capa- 
bility to  accelerate  from  0 to  30  mph  in  6.5  seconds, 
climb  a 60  percent  grade  at  a minimum  of  11  mph,  and  have 
a top  speed  of  6 5 mph.  Armament  is  a 20-mm  cannon. 

Army's  Lance  battlefield  missile,  equipment  and  crew  un- 
dergoing tests  in  sub-zero  Alaskan  weather.  Tests  include 
deep-snow  driving  and  hill  climbs  of  the  missile's  self- 
propelled  launcher,  evaluation  of  equipment  performance 
and  studies  of  man-machine  relationships.  Designed  for 
delivery  by  helicopter  or  air-drop  by  parachute,  Lance 
can  be  fired  from  its  self-propelled  launcher  or  from  a 
lightweight  truck-towable  launcher  by  its  six-man  crew. 
Successful  tests  have  been  completed  in  desert  and  tropic 
environments . 

Hot  new  weapon  being  sent  to  Vietnam  for  operational 
evaluation.  XM191  Multi-Shot  Portable  Flame  Weapon 
fires  rocket-propelled  66-mm  shells  rather  than  streams 
of  fire.  FLASH  is  shoulder-fired,  capable  of  rocketing 
a four-round  clip  onto  targets  700  meters  away  (effective 
battle  range  considered  to  be  200  meters) . The  rounds 
contain  jelled  flame  agent  which  ignites  upon  contact 
with  air.  The  weapon  weighs  only  27  pounds  compared  with 
the  50-  to  80-pound  flame  throwers  now  used. 

New  nylon  loadcarrying  equipment  now  undergoing  service 
tests  in  effort  to  lessen  soldier's  load.  Lightweight 
equipment  absorbs  less  water  and  dries  more  rapidly  than 
standard  cotton  loadcarrying  equipment.  It  includes  load- 
carrying vest,  belt,  small  pack,  large  pack,  aluminum 
loadcarrying  frame,  shoulder  harness  for  packs  or  frame, 
canteen  cover,  ammunition  pouches,  first  aid  case,  in- 
trenching tool  carrier,  bandoleer,  ammunition  bag  and 
M-79  grenade  vest. 

Preprototype  of  automatic  loader — capable  of  loading  while 
guntube  elevation  is  being  changed — undergoing  evaluation 
at  Army  Weapons  Command,  Rock  Island,  111.  When  perfected, 
it  will  enable  tank  crews  to  load  and  fire  while  traveling 
over  rough  terrain,  and  provide  at  least  eight  rounds  of 
firepower  per  minute. 
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Looking  Ahead 
To  April 


Soldiers  Look  at 
Race  Relations  / 

The  state  of  race  relations  in  the 
Army  is  candidly  assessed  by  those 
directly  involved. 


The  “A-Plus”  Army  / 


Fourth  U.S.  Army  is  command  post 
for  a half-million-square-mile  area. 


Rungs  in  the 
Warrant  Ladder/ 


Professional  development  is  the  goal 
of  a new  career  plan  for 
Warrant  Officers. 


Old  Tanks  Never  Di< 


Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  keeps 
historic  examples  of  armor  on  disp 
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RECALL  ' 


It  is  April  9,  1865,  and  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  waits  in  the  parlor  of 
the  McLean  House  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  Va.  He  has  traveled 
a long  road  that  began  in  another 
April,  4 years  before,  when  Confeder- 
ate forces  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Now  it  is  all  over  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Starving  and  ragged,  it  is  virtually  surrounded.  Seeing 
that  the  end  is  in  sight,  General  Lee  has  requested  a 
meeting  with  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

About  1 :30  p.m.  a clatter  of  a large  body  of  mounted 
men  sounds  on  the  road,  and  shortly  afterward  General 
Grant  comes  through  the  door.  The  Confederate  general 
crosses  the  room  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Grant  sits 
down  at  a table  in  the  middle  of  the  room;  several  Union 
officers  enter  and  arrange  themselves  behind  him. 

After  a few  preliminary  polite  remarks,  Lee.  immacu- 
lately dressed  in  a bright  new  uniform,  speaks  to  Grant, 
whose  dusty  field  blues  are  spattered  with  red  Virginia 
mud:  “I  suppose,  General  Grant,  that  the  object  of  our 
present  meeting  is  fully  understood.  I asked  to  see  you 
to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  you  would  receive  the  sur- 
render of  my  army.” 

The  Union  commander,  in  a matter-of-fact  voice,  re- 
plies, “The  terms  I propose  are  those  stated  substantially  in 


my  letter  of  the  8th  instant — that  is. 
the  officers  and  men  surrendered  to 
be  paroled  and  disqualified  from  tak- 
ing up  arms  again  until  properly  ex- 
changed. and  all  arms,  ammunition, 
and  supplies  to  be  delivered  up  as 
captured  property.” 

General  Lee  nods  assent.  “Those  are  about  the  con- 
ditions 1 expected  would  be  proposed." 

Grant  scribbles  in  a note  book.  All  officers  and  men 
to  be  given  parole  to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes. 
Arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  will  be  surrendered. 
This  will  not  include  sidcarms  of  the  officers  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage.  An  oral  concession  allows  the 
enlisted  men  to  take  their  horses  and  mules,  which  they 
proved  they  owned,  home  with  them  to  work  their  farms 
He  then  orders  rations  to  be  distributed  to  the  men  in  gra\ 
On  April  12.  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  its  battle 
flags  still  flying  above  the  depleted  ranks,  passes  through 
the  silent  ranks  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  “Don’t 
cheer,  men;  those  fellows  are  starving”  had  been  the 
orders.  There  are  no  formal  salutes  in  celebration  of 
victory.  Laying  down  their  amts,  the  ex-Con federates 
start  out  singly  or  in  small  groups  on  their  long  homeward 
trek. 

(For  the  scene  at  Appomattox  today,  see  page  54.) 


Appomattox, 
April  9, 1865 


All 
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COVERS:  In  today’s  Army,  as  in  the  Nation  at  large,  the  state  of  race  relations  is  a composite 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


EARLY  OUT  Up  to  90-day  early  release  of  EM  to  attend  college  has 

been  expanded  to  include  eligible  enlisted  personnel 
desiring  to  attend  recognized  vocational/technical 
schools,  DOD  says.  New  policy  contains  essentially 
same  eligibility  criteria  as  for  college  early  out. 

EM  must: 

• Have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  for  a specific 
term  in  a full-time  resident  course  of  no  less  than  3 
months  at  a recognized  vocational/technical  school  (i.e. 
one  which  is  approved  by  the  cognizant  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  or  is  accredited  by  a nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education). 

• Not  be  essential  to  the  mission  of  his  assigned 
organization . 

• Have  completed  21  months'  active  duty  on  his  cur- 
rent term  of  obligated  service  if  he  will  have  a reserve 
obligation  after  separation. 

RIF  If  the  Vietnam  phasedown  continues  at  the  present  pace, 

neither  a reduction  in  force  (RIF)  nor  a reduction  in 
grade  (RIG)  of  career  officers  will  be  necessary,  say 
planners  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 

DA.  They  did  not,  however,  eliminate  the  possibility. 
Very  probably,  they  said,  a RIG  program  would  not  be  used 
due  to  previous  adverse  effects  of  the  program.  Several 
alternatives  are  available  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
release  of  career  officers: 

• Legislative  authority  could  be  sought  to  extend  the 
time  allowed  to  reach  the  new  authorized  grade  levels. 

• Personnel  procurement  levels  could  be  lessened. 

• The  extension  of  active  duty  tours  to  Reserve  of- 
ficers having  completed  20  years  active  Federal  service 
could  be  denied. 

Reserve  officers  eligible  for  retirement  and  obligated 
volunteer  officers  will  be  the  first  to  go  if  involuntary 
release  becomes  necessary.  Reserve  officers  having  a 
minimum  of  5 years'  continuous  active  duty  who  are  in- 
voluntarily released  would  be  eligible  for  readjustment 
pay.  Selection  of  those  for  release  would  be  qualitative, 
with  only  Reserve  officers  affected.  Regular  officers 
are  protected  from  a RIF  by  law. 

MONEY  Post  Office  has  issued  new  money  order  as  part  of  crack- 

down on  illegal  flow  of  money  into  Vietnam  and  other 
countries.  The  new  money  order  is  salmon-colored  and 
carries  a notice  that  it  is  not  payable  in  other  than 
military  banks  outside  the  United  States. 

SKIVVIES  Soldiers  soon  to  find  cheaper  underwear.  Prices  on 

men's  shorts  sold  in  Army  and  Air  Force  exchanges  are 
coming  down  12  to  18  percent. 
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SEPARATE  RATIONS 


NEXT  OF  KIN 


LOADED 


E 8 PROMOTIONS 


E-4s  and  above  no  longer  need  reauthorization  for  sepa- 
rate rations  when  transferring  from  one  post  to  another. 
Soldiers  living  with  their  dependents  need  authorization 
for  separate  rations  pay--recently  raised  to  $1.39  per 
day--only  once,  thus  halting  financial  delay  after  trans- 
fer while  awaiting  reauthorization.  However,  individuals 
must  receive  verification  that  they  are  authorized  sepa- 
rate rations  at  a new  assignment.  Those  losing  authori- 
zation when  not  living  with  dependents--as  during  assign- 
ments in  Vietnam  or  Korea— must  renew  authorization  upon 
reunion  with  dependents.  See  AR  210-10  for  details. 

Army  representatives  will  personally  notify  both  spouse 
and  parents  of  serviceman's  death  due  to  combat,  from 
battle  wounds,  or  while  in  captured  status.  Previously, 
only  primary  NOK  was  notified  in  person,  with  secondary 
NOK  notified  by  telegram.  Parents  will  not  be  notified, 
however,  until  after  the  primary  NOK  receives  notifica- 
tion. When  the  NOK  is  a minor,  both  the  serviceman's 
parents  and  child's  guardian  will  be  notified  personally. 
When  spouse  is  primary  NOK,  parents  will  be  advised  that 
the  Army  will  provide  survivor  assistance  only  to  the 
spouse . 

• New  tractor  featuring  four-wheel  steering  under- 
going tests  at  Naha  Military  Port,  Okinawa.  Ability  to 
cut  loading  and  unloading  time  of  ships,  where  tractors 
can  be  driven  on  board,  by  6 to  7 hours  is  in  the  offing. 
The  tractor  can  turn  360  degrees  in  32.6  feet,  and  has  a 
370-horsepower  engine  and  six  forward  gears. 

• One-man  cargo-moving  system  is  in  use  at  Defense 
Depot  Tracy,  Calif.  The  truck-like  unit  with  one-man 
cab,  along  with  roller-equipped  docks  installed  on  tracks 
in  the  depot's  warehouses,  enables  the  worker  to  handle 
an  entire  loading  and  unloading  operation.  Five  cargo 
transporters  are  taking  care  of  50  percent  of  the  intra- 
depot cargo  handling. 

• Streamlined  ammunition  transportation  method  being 
reviewed  by  military.  The  innovation  provides  for  con- 
tainerizing ammunition  at  depots/production  plants  in 
van-size  containers,  eliminating  time-consuming  handling 
of  palletized  ammunition  at  intermediate  points  in  the 
transportation  system.  New  method  is  expected  to  shorten 
pipeline  time  and  reduce  costs. 

DA  Centralized  Enlisted  Selection  Board  scheduled  to  con- 
vene May  5 to  consider  E-7s  for  promotion  to  E-8 . E-7s 
having  a date  of  rank  of  June  30,  1967,  or  earlier  and 
a basic  active  service  date  of  Dec.  31,  1954,  or  earlier 
are  in  the  primary  zone  of  consideration.  The  secondary 
zone  includes  E-7s  with  a June  30,  1967,  or  earlier 
date  of  rank  and  a basic  active  service  date  of  Jan.  1, 
1955,  through  Dec.  31,  1959,  inclusive. 
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Soldiers 


CPT  Horace  A.  Reed,  Jr. 
and 

SFC  Charles  W.  Whitmire 


T wo  decades  ago,  by  an  Executive  Order,  racial  segregation  ended  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

That  order  of  the  late  forties  ended  an  old.  dark  chapter  of  unequal 
treatment  of  soldiers  for  reasons  of  race,  creed,  or  color  in  what  was  hope- 
fully to  insure  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  in  uniform.  Since  then, 
numerous  regulations  and  Public  Laws  have  been  promulgated  to  preclude 
prejudice  in  any  form. 

But  has  formal  desegregation  policy  put  an  end  to  prejudice?  Does  the 
United  States  Army,  and  the  sister  services  as  well,  today  face  problems 
stemming  from  prejudices  that  linger  in  the  minds  of  men'1  Just  how  acute 
are  these  problems?  Are  they  confined  to  race  and  creed?  Is  there  anything 
a commander  can  do  to  solve  such  problems  on  his  post,  camp,  or  station1 

To  study  this  entire  vexing,  complicated,  often  powder-keg  situation 
throughout  the  Army,  a bi-racial  team  of  Army  Digest  staffers  \isited  five 
posts,  interviewed  at  least  150  men  and  women,  ranging  from  company 
commanders  to  the  newest  inductees  still  in  basic  training.  The  team,  a 
Negro  captain  and  a white  sergeant  first  class,  wore  civilian  clothing  Those 
interviewed  were  not  told  that  the  interviewers  were  in  the  service.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  put  the  individual  completely  at  ease,  to  insure  that 
answers  weren't  “what  the  boss  wants  to  hear.” 

Among  its  findings,  the  team  discovered  that  there  are  still  segregation 
problems  within  the  Army — problems  not  readily  identifiable— that  may  not 
at  first  glance  be  considered  as  such — that  still  can  be  vexing  to  a command 
and  may  affect  morale.  These  may  be  termed  voluntary  segregation  bv  in 
dividuals  into  social  groups,  exactly  as  occurs  in  civilian  life  all  over  the 
world.  It  might  be  called  a “birds  of  a feather  flock  together"  syndrome 
It  is  not  confined  to  race  and  sometimes  may  cut  across  racial  lines.  Neither 
is  it  necessarily  bad.  However,  it  does  tend  to  be  more  pronounced,  more 
significant,  more  easily  aggravated  within  the  closed  community  of  an 
Army  unit  than  in  the  larger,  more  fluid  civilian  community  . 
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The  study  indicates  several  such  voluntary  groupings  that  can  be  of 
importance  to  commanders. 

Social  and  Ethnic  Groupings.  Men  of  like  economic  and  ethnic  origins 
often  migrate  together  into  the  Army  and  endeavor  to  remain  together. 
Or  if  from  different  areas,  they  frequently  tend  to  gravitate  together.  Some- 
times this  tendency  is  turned  to  advantage  by  the  Anrjy,  as  in  the  “buddy 
system”  that  pairs  young  men  for  training  and  later  operations.  However, 
within  the  narrow  social  life  of  an  Army  unit,  this  is  sometimes  misin- 
terpreted as  deliberate  physical  segregation,  particularly  by  others  who  may 
come  from  disadvantaged  areas. 

Educational  Groupings.  Much  the  same  holds  true  for  educational 
equals,  although  these  groupings  may  tend  to  be  less  overt  and  therefore 
less  apparent.  To  those  of  lower  educational  levels,  there  often  appears  to 
be  a tacit  understanding  of  various  situations  on  the  part  of  the  more  highly 
educated.  There  is  a difficult-to-define  feeling  that  the  more  highly 

educated  tend  to  think  and  feel  alike,  even  without  a physical  grouping. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  interviews  that  many  individuals  have  the  feeling 
that  there  is  discrimination  in  advancements  and  promotions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  to  a considerable  degree  an  actual  resentment  of  the  young 

college  graduate  entering  the  Army;  in  many  instances,  they  may  be 

harassed  and  called  “draft  dodgers”  by  old-line  noncommissioned  officers. 
Rivalry  between  oldtimer  and  new  arrival  has  always  existed  in  any  large 
organization,  civilian  or  military.  But  it  still  presents  a problem,  not  only  to 
commanders  but  to  many  individuals  within  the  ranks. 

Geographical  Bonds.  This  is  another  form  of  personal  isolation  and 
segregation.  Men  from  the  same  geographical  areas — whether  state,  region, 
or  a particular  hometown — frequently  tend  to  gravitate  together.  And  ob- 
viously, when  there  are  ethnic  or  social  or  educational  elements  also  in- 
volved, the  bonds  tend  to  become  stronger.  Too  often  this  is  viewed  by 
the  outsider  as  a conscious  effort  at  exclusiveness  or  self-segregation.  It  has 
even  caused  physical  confrontations. 


“The  barrier  of  color 
remains  the  most 
significant  point 
of  friction  and 
misunderstanding 
in  the  military 
today.” 
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. . the  white  soldier  supports  the  black  soldier  in  his  drive  for 
equal  treatment  and  recognition  . . 


The  barrier  of  color,  of  course,  remains  the  most 
significant  point  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  in 
the  military  today.  Interviews  with  black  soldiers, 
young  and  old,  dramatically  illustrate  that  often  what  is 
said  is  not  what  is  meant  or  understood  in  this  area. 
Centuries  of  neglect  and  abuse  suffered  by  the  black 
man  is  still  evident  today.  But  it  is  significant  that  a 
wide  chasm  separates  the  outlook  of  the  older  soldier 
and  the  new  generation. 

Black  career  soldiers  with  long  service  usually  view 
the  progress  of  race  relations  in  the  Army  as  excellent. 
They  point  out  that  they  have  an  equal  opportunity  in 
every  area  of  endeavor.  They  remember  when  they 
served  in  totally  segregated  units.  In  today’s  Army  they 
see  thousands  of  black  soldiers  as  top  grade  NCOs. 
The  also  remember  when  they  were  segregated  in  off- 
post  housing.  Major  advances  in  this  area  have  been 
achieved,  all  because  the  Army  forced  the  issue  in 
surrounding  communities,  often  in  the  face  of  stiff 
resistance. 

Suspicions.  But  the  young  black  soldier  more  often 
than  not  is  suspicious  of  his  surroundings  and  of  the 
Army  in  general.  He  frequently  has  been  involved  in 
the  turmoil  of  race  relations  in  his  community,  includ- 
ing marches  and  demonstrations  for  equal  rights.  He 
is  very  conscious  of  his  color  and  background.  He  is 
searching  for  an  identity.  The  Afro  haircut,  the  hand- 
shake, and  the  sunglasses  are  all  a part  of  this  quest 
for  identity.  As  one  young  soldier  said,  “I  don’t  know 
my  own  culture,  my  heritage,  and  what  it  means.  How, 
then,  can  T be  expected  to  accept  and  understand  the 
white  man  and  his  culture?  I doubt  that  the  white  man 
really  understands  his  own  culture.” 

The  militant  attitude  that  stems  from  this  search 
for  identity  isn’t,  as  many  black  and  white  career 
soldiers  think,  a rebellion.  At  least  the  new  generation 
black  soldier  doesn’t  view  it  as  such. 

Some  officers  and  NCOs  seem  to  feel  that  this  mili- 
tancy could  retard  the  progress  made  over  the  past 
20  years.  One,  a chaplain,  said  he  felt  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues  it  will  erase  all  progress  and 
could  permanently  stop  the  drive  to  equalize  race  re- 
lations. Another  man,  a career  black  soldier,  felt  that 
many  of  the  younger  men  wanted  something  for 
nothing.  “They  act  as  though  someone  owed  them 
something,”  he  said. 

Haircut  requirements,  for  black  and  white  soldiers 


alike,  have  caused  pained  looks  and  often  disciplinary 
action  by  superiors. 

“There  is  a chart  in  every  barbershop  showing  the 
accepted  lengths  for  haircuts  and  the  styles  approved,” 
said  one  officer,  “If  the  men  abide  by  those  styles, 
they’ll  not  have  any  trouble.” 

For  the  black  soldier  wanting  to  be  with  the  times, 
the  Afro  is  “in.”  But  his  senior  black  NCOs  say  their 
objection  to  the  haircut  is  not  a question  of  style  but 
of  hygiene.  “It’s  difficult  to  keep  the  hair  clean  with 
that  type  of  cut,”  they  say.  “We  understand  the  man 
is  trying  to  gain  an  identity — but  let  him  do  it  within 
reason.” 

White  Supports  Black.  As  a rule,  the  white  soldier 
supports  the  black  soldier  in  his  drive  for  equal  treat- 
ment and  recognition.  But  here.  too.  there  is  a skep- 
ticism of  motive  and  method.  The  white  soldier  agrees 
that  the  black  soldier  has  every  right  to  demand  and 
get  the  same  privileges  that  he  enjoys  on  and  off  post 
But  the  militant  attitude  of  the  young  black  soldier 
causes  many  would-be  supporters  to  question  the  black 
approach. 

Many  white  soldiers  say  they  have  encountered 
prejudice  in  reverse — black  prejudiced  against  white 
One  man  said  he  had  seen  black  sergeants  give  choice 
assignments  to  blacks  in  the  reception  station,  com- 
pletely excluding  white  soldiers  with  better  qualifica- 
tions. Others  pointed  out  that  the  Army,  in  its  desire 
to  accord  the  black  soldier  equal  treatment,  often  goes 
overboard,  particularly  when  there  is  only  one  in  a 
platoon.  “In  our  platoon,"  said  one  soldier,  “we  have 
only  one  black  soldier.  The  sergeants  make  so  much 
over  him  that  thev  completely  ignore  us.  Treat  us  all 
e^ua'.  not  special.” 

The  attitudes  of  older  black  soldiers  toward  black 
recruits  finds  a frequent  counterpart  in  the  ranks  of 
white  soldiers.  The  older  white  soldier  who  grew  up 
with  the  racial  problem  usually  appreciates  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Army  for  its  men.  He,  like  his  black 
counterpart,  is  awed  by  a less-than-enthusiastic  corps 
of  young  soldiers.  He  is  also  pained  by  haircut  prob- 
lems, off-duty  dress,  and  the  younger  soldier  wanting 
reasons  for  obeying  an  order.  But  he  accepts  the  fact 
that  the  new  soldiers  are  better  educated  and  more 
involved  in  community  affairs  than  he  was.  He  ap- 
preciates that  they  have  little  feeling  of  separateness 
when  it  comes  to  race  relations. 

(Continued  on  pane  10) 
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Soldiers  Look  At  Race  Relations 


“...they  are  just  bringing  their  environment 
into  the  Army  with  them...  ” 


PV2  Frank  Tucker 
E Co.,  1st  Bn.,  2d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Being  in  an  academic  atmosphere 
and  away  from  much  social  life  caused 
insulation  between  the  outside  world 
and  myself.  Talking  about  racial  prob- 
lems did  not  help  me  see  them  until 
I came  into  the  Army  to  live  with  so 
many  people  of  all  backgrounds. 

Segregation  in  my  company  and  pla- 
toon has  often  been  experienced. 
Negroes  seem  to  have  more  in  com- 
mon and  tend  to  stick  together.  This 
has  caused  stereotyping  of  a certain 
group  when  one  individual  from  the 
group  caused  trouble. 

Wanting  to  be  identified  is  not  wrong. 
I want  something  or  somebody  to  iden- 
tify with.  Many  others  like  me  look  for 
others  from  the  same  hometown,  or 
who  have  something  in  common  such 
as  a job,  economic  status,  or  educa- 
tional background. 

This  desire  can  continue  to  the  point 
of  helping  others.  There  was  a Negro  in 
my  platoon  with  whom  I had  never  felt 
anything  in  common  until  one  day  we 
pulled  KP  together  and  I found  he  was 
real  cool  and  had  something  I could 
identify  with.  But  the  reverse  is  true — 
like  someone  not  wanting  to  talk  to 
me  because  he  hasn’t  been  to  college. 

We  have  to  understand  what  it’s 
really  like  to  live  in  certain  other  cul- 
tures ...  Whites  do  not  realize  that 
they  are  on  trial  as  well  as  any  other 
group. 


SP4  Janet  Clayton 
Overseas  Replacement  Station 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

In  basic  training  there  were  times  the 
individual  got  blamed  because  of  race 
. . . Lack  of  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge cause  prejudice  . . . Laws  and 
regulations  can’t  change  a person’s 
feeling  and  prejudices  ...  I feel  that 
the  Army  is  doing  all  it  can  to  ease 
tensions. 


PV2  Bruce  C.  Hendricks 
A Co.,  3d  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  D:x,  N.J. 

It’s  the  individual  that  brings  prej- 
udice into  the  Army.  Often  this  takes 
the  form  of  geographical  or  educational 
prejudice.  The  men  group  in  this  man- 
ner to  have  a common  identity.  In  our 
barracks,  it’s  the  guys  from  New  Jersey 
that  stick  together,  particularly  the 
Negroes  from  there.  I guess  they  are 
just  bringing  their  environment  into  the 
Army  with  them. 


SSG  James  E.  Jarocki 
A Co.,  3d  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

I don’t  think  there  is  equal  treatment 
on  promotions  and  specialization — 
politics  and  malassignments  often  stop 
equal  treatment.  Prejudice  and  segrega- 
tion in  the  Army — well,  yes  and  no. 
Some  men  think  that  way  when  they 
come  to  me.  I tell  them  we  have  only 
one  color  here.  Army  green.  That  breaks 
segregation  ideas. 

I think  that  when  a man  first  enters 
the  Army  he  should  be  indoctrinated 
that  he  is  a man  and  will  be  treated 
accordingly.  . . . We  have  to  let  every 
man  do  his  job,  give  him  his  chance, 
and  promote  him.  If  he  can't  do  his 
job,  get  rid  of  him,  regardless  of  race. 
. . . I can’t  stand  to  see  men  knock 
each  other  for  race  or  any  other  reason. 
It’s  the  little  things  that  cause  prob- 
lems. We  have  to  think  before  we  speak. 

PV2  Patrick  Britton 
E Co.,  1st  Bn.,  2d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

I know  that  my  parents  arp  prejudiced 
— that  is  why  I am  prejudiced.  There 
are  always  some.  What  I have  seen  in 
the  Army  has  been  one  person  of  each 
group  within  my  unit — Mexican,  Negro, 
white — picked  as  a leader.  The  Army 
gives  a chance  and  opportunities,  but 
groups  of  certain  people  are  still  segre- 
gating themselves. 


PSG  Jessie  L.  Page 
E Co.,  3d  Bn.,  2d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

In  some  units  Negroes  are  not  used 
effectively  ...  but  it’s  individuals  that 
do  it,  not  Army  policy.  Usually  it’s  men 
from  the  South  that  don’t  use  the  Negro 
soldier  properly.  Those  from  the  North 
don’t  care  what  you  are  as  long  as  you 
do  the  job.  I don’t  believe  that  chances 
for  promotion  and  specialization  are 
equal  . . . Most  officers  look  at  your 
past,  not  at  what  you  are  doing  today. 
I feel  that  too  often  credit  is  not  given 
where  credit  is  due. 

The  respect  we  had  for  each  other 
in  Vietnam  is  washed  away  by  the  en- 
vironment here  in  the  States.  A man’s 
neighborhood  and  friends  drag  him 
back  to  what  he  was  . . . this  applies 
to  both  whites  and  blacks. 


SFC  Joseph  Haskins 
H & H Co.,  138th  Engineer  Group 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

I came  into  the  Army  in  1951,  about 
the  time  of  enactment  of  full  integra- 
tion. . . . Many  Negroes  expecting 
orders  to  Korea  were  pulled  for  assign- 
ment to  England  and  were  put  into 
predominantly  white. units.  There  were 
really  problems  at  that  time.  ...  In  one 
case,  the  commanding  officer’s  driver 
who  was  a Negro  got  into  some  trouble. 
The  CO  said,  “We  didn’t  ask  for  you 
people,  and  none  of  you  will  ever  make 
more  than  corporal  while  in  my  unit.” 
. . . Now  in  my  19  years  in  the  Army  I 
have  found  that  any  individual  can  go 
far  . . . with  determination  and  intent 
to  do  well. 

Today  . . black  militants  are  not 

helping  progress  for  their  people  or 
anyone  else  . . . There  should  be  more 
mingling  of  all  people,  which  will  cause 
individuals  to  be  less  prone  in  thinking 
or  saying  the  other  guy  is  prejudiced 
when  prejudice  is  really  in  the  one  who 
is  accusing  another.  We  Negroes  must 
make  the  first  step  ourselves,  so  that 
we  can  show  we  are  doing  our  part. 
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Equal  Opportunity  Office 
A Total  Involvement 


M ost  of  the  installations  visited  by  the  Army 
Digest  reporter  team  direct  their  EEO  actions  to- 
ward civilian  employees  exclusively.  They  are  here 
to  solve  complaints  and  insure  that  accusations  of 
unfair  treatment  are  handled  expeditiously.  They  do 
not,  as  a rule,  operate  in  the  realm  of  the  military. 

Typical  of  the  program  is  the  operation  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Office  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  where  the  able  head  of  the  office, 
Harold  “Hank”  Henderson,  is  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  insuring  that  his  office  carries  out  the  mission 
implied  in  the  title.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  the 
additional  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  military 
counterpart,  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Treatment 
of  Military  Personnel  Program. 

The  Fort  Lewis  office  has  committed  itself  to  a 
total  involvement,  with  programs  to  prevent  racial 
and  minority  discrimination  in  all  areas  and  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  day  when  many  of  these  men  will 
leave  the  Army  and  return  to  civilian  life. 

To  prepare  the  men  to  meet  responsibilities  and 
demands  of  civilian  environment,  the  Fort  Lewis 
EEO  strives  to  get  them  into  Project  Transition. 

“Many  of  these  men  don’t  really  want  to  leave 
the  Army,”  says  Hank  Henderson.  “But  they  have 
become  involved,  verbally,  with  the  ‘I  hate  the 
Army  group’  and  can't  gracefully  back  out.  They 
don’t  really  have  a marketable  skill  for  the  civilian 
market.  Many  of  them  are  scared  of  returning  home 
unprepared.  That’s  why  we  are  placing  such  heavy 
emphasis  on  getting  them  into  Transition.” 

At  least  once  a week  Hank  Henderson  goes  down 
to  the  military  units  along  with  other  staff  officers 
to  talk  to  the  men  scheduled  for  discharge. 

“Often  they  try  to  defeat  me  by  calling  me  an 
‘Uncle  Tom’  or  some  such.  But  I come  right  back 
and  explain  that  I have  only  a short  time  with  their 
unit  and  it’s  their  future  we’re  trying  to  help.  If  they 
want  to  waste  the  time,  then  so  be  it.  After  that, 
they  usually  settle  down  and  listen.  Most  of  them 
really  want  to  be  ready  to  take  productive  places  in 


their  neighborhoods.  Project  Transition  can  help 
them  do  that.” 

To  handle  discrimination  complaints  from  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  and  to  improve  the  racial 
picture  overall,  Mr.  Henderson  has  a staff  of  six 
counselors  on  the  civilian  side  and  deputv  EO 
officers  in  all  military  units  down  to  battalion  level. 

The  military  EO  officers  handle  complaints  from 
the  men  and  work  with  the  post  EO  to  direct  dis- 
advantaged soldiers  into  productive  fields  through 
education  and  training. 

“We  get  complaints,  on  one  hand,  from  \COs  re- 
garding Afro  haircuts  and.  on  the  other,  from  men 
claiming  prejudice  because  they  think  someone  is 
after  them  for  their  Mod  dress  and  sunglasses.”  said 
Mr.  Henderson.  “Some  of  the  complaints  are  valid, 
others  aren't.  I personally  don’t  like  the  Afro  hair- 
cut, but  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
However.  I do  understand  that  this  is  another  effort 
by  the  men  to  establish  an  identity.  Here  at  Fort 
Lewis  the  commanders  decide  on  haircuts  and  de- 
termine if  they  fall  within  the  accepted  styles  posted 
in  the  barber  shops.  It  seems  to  work.” 

One  thing  that  makes  the  EEO  officer's  job  easier 
at  Fort  Lewis  is  the  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
equal  opportunities  by  the  post  commander  and  the 
access  to  the  commander  by  the  EEO  officer. 

“The  commanding  general  listens  to  what  I have 
to  say,  and  he  acts  on  our  recommendations.”  said 
Mr.  Henderson.  “What  we  want  here  is  a pro- 
gressive program  of  equal  treatment  for  everyone. 
We  of  the  EEO  office  and  the  commanding  general 
don’t  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  putting  out  fires. 
We  want  to  prevent  the  fire  from  ever  starting.” 

If  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 
and  its  military  counterpart,  the  Equal  Opportunit\ 
and  Treatment  Program,  are  followed,  some  day  in 
the  future  when  demonstrations  occur,  we’ll  be  hear- 
ing men  say  “The  Arms  gave  me  my  chance"  rather 
than  “the  damned  Army  never  did  a thing  for  me.” 
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Soldiers  Look  At  Race  Relations 
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PV2  Gregory  L.  Clopton 
E Co.,  1st  Bn., 

2d  Training  Brigade 
Ford  Ord,  Calif. 

Segregation  has  ended  in  the  Army, 
but  prejudice  still  exists  . . . the  prob- 
lem that  we  now  have  is  not  something 
a man  gets  in  the  Army — he  brings  it 
into  the  service  with  him  . . . some- 
thing he’s  learned  at  home.  One  thing 
I think  would  help  to  get  soldiers  to 
understand  each  other  is  to  spread 
them  out  in  the  barracks  ...  if  there 
was  a mix  ...  I think  we  would  talk 
more  and  understand  better.  The  men 
might  object  at  first  but  I think  they 
would  eventually  appreciate  the  ex- 
perience. 

I would  like  to  see  the  militants  of 
both  sides  publicly  debate  the  prob- 
lem. And  I’d  like  to  have  them  open  to 
questions  by  all  of  us. 


LT  Robert  J.  Feser 
H Co.,  2d  Bn.,  3d  Armored  Cavalry 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

I do  feel  that  black  soldiers  have  a 
better  chance  in  the  Army.  Commanders 
are  listeners  more,  and  in  a way  they 
are  overprotective  and  bend  backwards 
to  help  them.  ...  I believe  attitudes 
are  changing  more  every  day  on  race 
relations  ...  I can  say  that  the  Army 
offers  a better  race  relations  program 
than  the  civilian  communities.  . . . When 
I came  in  the  service  I was  amazed  at 
how  well  the  military  handled  the 
problem. 


“Segregation  has  ended. . . 
hut  prejudice  still  exists. . . 


PV1  Mason  Amos 
A Co.,  3d  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

I don’t  think  everyone  is  given  equal 
treatment  on  promotions,  assignments, 
and  specialization.  It  depends  on  the 
NCOs  and  what  they  think  of  you.  The 
way  to  solve  the  racial  problem  is 
through  education  on  individual  ac- 
complishments of  the  races.  Officers 
and  NCOs  have  to  get  to  know  their 
men  as  men,  not  as  people  of  different 
races  . . . and  learn  to  trust  their  men. 


CPT  Shelly  M.  Saunders,  WAC 
Overseas  Replacement  Station 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

I’ve  heard  of  incidents  where  inade- 
quate supervision  resulted  in  some  of 
the  lower  grade  enlisted  personnel  be- 
ing criticized  because  of  color.  We  had 
an  incident  here  where  a sergeant  re- 
lieved a young  soldier  from  duty  be- 
cause "he  had  a sloppy  uniform.”  The 
incident  was  investigated  ...  I knew 
that  the  man  was  always  spotless  and 
spit-shined.  It  turned  out  the  sergeant 
was  prejudiced,  and  the  man  was 
cleared.  But  prejudice  will  always  be 
present  in  some  degree — we’re  a society 
just  like  civilian  life.  It’s  present  there, 
and  it’s  present  here.  Somehow  we  have 
to  learn  to  recognize  each  other  for 
what  we  are,  not  by  color  or  creed. 

PV1  Robert  E.  Williams 

E Co.,  3d  Bn.,  2d  Training  Company 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Segregation  often  works  in  reverse. 
We  have  one  Negro  in  our  platoon,  and 
he  seems  to  get  all  the  attention  and 
he  asks  for  it  now.  This  special1  treat- 
ment of  one  man  has  been  bad  for  the 
morale  of  the  rest  of  us.  Association 
with  Negroes  is  fine,  but  intimate  rela- 
tionships cause  social  problems — many 
people  feel  they  are  strong  and  can 
overcome  this,  but  they  can’t.  Our 
generation  has  made  changes  . . . the 
one  that  comes  after  us  will  be  even 
more  liberal.  But  it’s  still  going  to 
take  time. 


PFC  Ronald  E.  Franks 
H Co.,  2d  Bn.,  3d  Armored  Cavalry 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

. . . Segregation  still  exists  . . . We 
can  see  it  every  day  . . . We  were  in 
Yakima  on  an  exercise  and  the  Negroes 
had  to  stay  behind  after  the  exercise 
was  finished.  The  white  guys  got  to 
come  home  Promotions  aren’t  equal 
. . . we’re  under  a lot  of  pressure.  One 
mistake  and  we’re  finished  and  out  of 
the  promotion  picture  completely.  I 
think  the  Mexican-American  soldier  is 
in  the  same  boat  as  we  are. 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  racial  prob- 
lem is  for  all  of  us  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss it.  We  have  to  talk.  Soldiers  have 
to  learn  how  the  other  man  lives,  how 
he  lived  before  he  came  into  the  Army. 
We  have  to  appreciate  each  other. 


1SG  Fred  H.  Stoney 
A Co.,  3d  Bn., 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


I was  here  in  1948  when  the  law  end- 
inq  segregation  began  . . . today  you 
will  find  that  certain  posts  differ  from 
others  . . . even  an  Executive  Order 
will  not  change  a man’s  mind  ...  I say 
that  the  Army’s  opportunities  are  better 
than  civilian  communities.  The  Army’s 
teachings  will  even  go  back  to  civilian 
life  with  an  individual.  There  should  be 
more  liaison  between  civilian  communi- 
ties and  the  Army  community — like 
social  mingling  both  on  and  off  post. 
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. . the  black  soldier  wants  to  know  where  he  stands  and  what 
he  can  expect  from  the  Army  . . 


Language  Gap.  One  area  where  black  and  white 
join  in  racial  suspicion  is  in  the  belief  that  the  Mexican- 
American  and  Puerto  Rican  soldiers  isolate  themselves 
by  ethnic  group  and  compound  this  tendency  by  speak- 
ing Spanish.  Both  white  and  black  feel  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking soldier  goes  out  of  his  way  to  shut  them  out. 
Here  the  language  barrier  causes  the  misunderstanding. 

Many  of  the  persons  interviewed  said,  “They’re  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  they  should  speak  English.”  Such 
an  opinion  is  often  based  on  a lack  of  understanding 
of  the  individual  situation.  Most  of  those  soldiers  have 
grown  up  in  families  where  Spanish  was  the  only 
language  spoken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Puerto  Ricans. 
Also,  many  are  first-generation  Americans,  just  be- 
ginning to  grasp  the  English  language.  These  men 
say  they  do  not  band  together  to  shut  out  black  or 
white  soldiers  but  are  seeking  familiar  backgrounds  and 
a common  interest. 

Soldiers  who  make  an  effort  to  communicate  with 
these  men  often  find  their  initiative  rewarded.  One 
soldier  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  said,  “When  we  first 
started  basic  we  thought  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  try- 
ing to  set  up  their  own  clique,  to  segregate  themselves. 
They  spoke  Spanish  to  each  other  and  hung  together. 
Then  several  of  us  asked  if  they  would  teach  us  to 
speak  Spanish.  Now  we  are  working  together  and 
learning  a language  at  the  same  time.” 

Don’t  Call  Me  That!  The  idioms  brought  into  the 
service  by  recruits,  particularly  from  the  South,  have 
caused  problems  and  racial  incidents.  The  terms  “boy” 
and  “nigger”  are  particularly  offensive.  Too  often  they 
are  used  without  an  awareness  of  their  significance. 
One  young  black  soldier  at  Fort  Ord  asked,  “You 
know  what  it  means  to  me  when  a man  calls  me  ‘boy’? 
It  means  that  he  is  placing  himself  above  me;  he’s 
trying  to  separate  himself  from  me;  and  he  thinks  T’m 
something  to  be  looked  down  on.” 

Another  soldier  at  Fort  Lewis  said,  “I  was  working 
with  a white  soldier  in  Germany  and  he  called  me  a 
nigger.  At  first  I was  ready  to  belt  him.  Then  I asked 
why  he’d  called  me  that.  He  said  he  hadn’t  meant  any- 
thing by  the  word.  He’d  heard  it  all  his  life.  His 
father  and  mother  used  it,  and  he  got  it  from  them.” 

Language  and  idioms  must  be  carefully  considered. 
Too  often,  the  intended  meaning  is  lost.  Or  new  im- 
plications adhere  to  old  terminology — witness  the  new 
status  of  “black”  versus  “Negro”  or  “soul  brother.” 
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All  the  black  soldiers  interviewed  stated  that  the  “in” 
word  was  “black.”  but  that  “soul  brother”  or  even 
Negro  was  acceptable.  It  wasn't  the  word  that  counted, 
rather  the  inflection  of  the  voice  when  using  it. 

Spanish-speaking  soldiers  objected  to  such  terms 
as  “wetback”  or  “Mex.”  All  have  names  and  they  want 
them  used.  As  one  young  soldier  stated,  “We  all  have 
name  tapes  on  our  uniforms.  Yet  we  find  people 
calling  us  ‘Hey,  you,’  ‘boy’  or  ‘Jose.’  Let  them  read  the 
name  and  use  it.  We’re  men  and  want  to  be  treated 
accordingly.” 

Recognition.  Problems  of  racial  recognition  and 
handling  are  sometimes  overlooked  by  commanders 
and  NCOs  until  a confrontation  develops.  In  manv 
cases  commanders  are  shielded  from  the  problem  until 
an  incident  occurs.  Many  commanders  feel  that  pub- 
licity on  racial  unrest  in  their  units  will  create  a prob- 
lem where  none  now  exists.  But  recognition  of  what  is 
probably  the  greatest  social  upheaval  in  our  time  does 
and  must  demand  programs  of  education  and  enlighten- 
ment. The  black  soldier  wants  to  know  where  he  stands 
and  what  he  can  expect  from  the  Army.  And  the  white 
and  Spanish-speaking  military  men  also  want  to  be 
versed  on  their  status. 

Over  the  years  the  Armv  has  made  major  advances 
in  dealing  with  all  races.  In  fact,  most  agree  that  the 
Army’s  record  in  handling  racial  problems  and  insur- 
ing equal  opportunity  is  far  better  than  that  in  their 
civilian  communities.  Still,  the  final  solution  rests  with 
the  individual,  for  it  is  he  who  will  give  life  to  the  laws 
and  regulations. 

Recommendations.  Any  problem  as  pressing  and 
important  as  equal  treatment  of  soldiers,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  demands  proposals  for  solution 
Army  personnel  interviewed  for  this  article  made  their 
own  analyses  of  the  problem  and  set  forth  recommenda- 
tions for  programs  which  they  felt  would  help  alleviate 
the  root  causes.  Basic  recommendations  are: 

Communication  and  Understanding:  Soldiers  of 
all  ranks,  races,  and  creeds  stated  that  in  these  areas 
lie  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  relations  among  the 
races.  Communication  and  understanding  must  be 
covered  in  initial  orientations  and  repeatedly  covered 
throughout  a soldier’s  career.  The  black  soldier  felt 
that  the  white  soldier  did  not  know  or  understand  his 
personal  problems — his  background  and  the  goals  he 
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“...too  many  people  blame 

their  own  shortcomings  on  racial  prejudice...  ” 


PV2  Glenda  Roose 
WAC  Detachment,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

We  have  to  learn  to  be  more  com- 
patible. There  has  to  be  understanding, 
and  we  have  to  get  together  and  talk 
about  the  problem.  In  the  Army  I feel 
enlisted  people  should  have  meetings 
to  work  out  the  problem  . . . maybe 
even  make  a survey  of  the  feelings. 

PFC  Russell  L.  Van  Dorn 
Patient,  U.S.  Army  Hospital 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

I noticed  in  the  reception  station  that 
Negro  sergeants  made  the  “soul  broth- 
ers’’ platoon  guides  and  gave  them 
the  best  jobs.  But  in  the  training  com- 
panies they  treated  us  alike.  If  a man 
performed,  he  got  promoted.  We  have 
to  have  a program  where  everyone  can 
get  together.  It  would  be  a start  to  get 
the  soul  brothers  and  the  whites  to- 
gether to  talk. 


SP4  Santiago  C.  Sandoval 
H & H Co.,  138th  Engineer  Group 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

In  my  company  four  or  five  men  will 
stick  together.  They  seem  to  feel  they 
can  get  along  better  that  way.  It’s  a 
personal  choice,  not  a policy.  When  I 
volunteered  for  the  draft,  people  in  my 
hometown  asked  me  why  I wanted  in 
the  Army  ...  I tell  them  I’m  an  Amer- 
ican and  I have  a commitment.  I get 
upset  when  someone  calls  me  a Mex 
or  a wetback. 


SP4  Sandra  L.  Sims,  WAC 
Finance  Office,  Overseas  Replacement 
Station 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

I’ve  met  a few  people  in  the  Army 
that  are  prejudiced,  but  they  try  to 
control  it  . . . Prejudice  has  to  be 
taught.  The  younger  generation  has  to 
forget  what  their  parents  taught  them. 

I think  the  situation  has  been  im- 
proved through  mass  media  commer- 
cials and  advertisements — they  now 
show  the  Negro  as  human  and  like 
everyone  else.  I remember  just  a few 
years  ago,  all  the  commercials  were 
white.  No  Negroes  at  all.  The  new 
trend  is  a good  thing,  and  we  need 
more  of  it. 


PSG  William  F.  Hood 
A Co.,  11th  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

One  thing  that  is  needed  is  more 
publicity  on  the  black  man  and  his 
history.  The  dayrooms  should  carry 
more  material  on  the  history  of  the 
black  man  in  the  military.  There  should 
be  stories  on  black  leaders.  The  black 
soldier  should  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take programs  to  help  himself.  He 
should  be  given  more  challenging 
leadership  positions.  I feel  that  many 
of  the  statements  of  prejudice  in  the 
Army  are  unwarranted — too  many  peo- 
ple blame  their  own  shortcomings  on 
racial  prejudice. 

PV2  Leonard  Arvizu 
E Co.,  3d  Bn.,  2d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

There  are  three  Spanish,  one  Puerto 
Rican,  and  one  Hawaiian  in  my  platoon. 
Many  times  the  Spanish  talk  only  their 
own  language  among  themselves.  This 
doesn’t  create  hatred,  but  there  are 
comments  from  some  who  don't  under- 
stand what  they  are  saying.  But  then 
one  English-speaking  fellow  became  in- 
terested in  learning  Spanish  and  asked 
me  to  teach  him. 


CPT  Robert  Colvin 
Commanding  Officer,  D Co., 

12th  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

To  make  certain  that  a man  is  heard, 
I have  a standing  policy  that  he  does 
not  have  to  go  through  the  chain  of 
command  to  see  me.  In  this  regular 
weekly  session,  eight  men  on  an  aver- 
age come  in  to  talk  with  me.  Most  have 
problems  other  than  racial — usually 
financial,  family,  or  both.  In  my  time  in 
the  service,  I have  heard  of  isolated 
incidents  of  racial  discrimination  but 
have  never  witnessed  any. 


SSG  Siles  M. 'Moses 
C Co.,  34th  Infantry 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

In  my  company  the  Negro  soldiers 
will  come  to  me  before  their  own 
platoon  sergeant,  particularly  if  he  is 
white,  even  though  he  is  a good  man 
and  a leader.  They  just  want  to  talk  to 
one  of  their  own  kind.  Prejudice  is 
something  a man  carries  in  his  sub- 
conscious mind,  but  you  can  feel  it 
when  you  talk  to  a man. 

I think  we  have  to  have  more  social 
functions  where  the  men  can  meet — I 
think  they  should  be  mandatory.  When 
men  relax  at  the  club,  they  can  try  for 
ideas  for  solving  racial  problems  on 
each  other.  They  will  talk  more  in  an 
informal  atmosphere  than  in  a con- 
ference. 
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. . communication  and  understanding  must  be  covered  in 
initial  orientations — and  repeatedly  covered  .. 


is  trying  to  achieve.  The  white  soldier  frequently  did 
not  understand  the  impact  of  the  local  idioms  he  un- 
thinkingly employed,  such  as  “boy”  or  “nigger” — terms 
particularly  offensive  to  the  black  soldier  who  views 
them  as  a form  of  verbal  segregation.  The  use  of 
“brother”  and  the  Afro  haircut,  they  say,  are  not  a 
symbol  of  rebellion  but  a way  of  stressing  black  iden- 
tity. Blacks  further  feel  that  the  white  soldier  confuses 
these  attributes  with  militancy  and  reverse  segrega- 
tion. Communication  and  understanding — just  plain 
talking  out  the  problem — would  clear  much  of  the 
confusion  and  suspicion. 

Initial  orientations  for  recruits  should  emphasize 
equal  status  of  soldiers,  it  was  felt  by  most  of  those  in- 
terviewed. During  processing,  soldiers  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  policies  affecting  race  relations.  And  each 
soldier  should  be  informed  that  he  is  in  the  Army  to 
do  a job,  not  to  create  turmoil  in  conflict  with  his 
fellow  soldiers. 

Militant  Views.  “Let  the  militants  of  both  sides  de- 
bate, preferably  in  a theater  and  in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence.” That  is  another  strongly  recommended  approach. 
The  two  sides  would  be  free  to  discuss  the  problem, 
without  fear  of  any  resulting  disciplinary  action.  Speak- 
ers would  be  open  for  questions  from  the  audience. 
The  ensuing  discussion  would  allow  the  uncommitted 
to  judge  the  merits  of  both  arguments. 

Character  Guidance.  This  program  provides  another 
platform  for  airing  attitudes,  as  a step  toward  increased 
awareness  and  understanding  of  racial  problems.  Sev- 
eral interviewees  recommended  that  the  present  pro- 
gram be  redirected.  “Let  the  chaplain  discuss  and  bear 
down  on  the  point  that  all  men  are  created  equal  under 
God,”  is  how  many  men  phrased  it.  This  same  program 
could  be  opened  as  a discussion  period,  monitored  by 
a chaplain. 

Information  Aspects.  Black  history  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  black  American  were  cited  fre- 
quently as  needing  more  emphasis.  Virtually  every 
soldier  interviewed  called  for  more  stories  and  informa- 
tion on  black  personalities  and  their  contribution  to 
American  culture.  Historical  literature  on  the  races  is 
in  demand  by  many  who  recommended  that  it  be  made 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  for  distribution  to  com- 
pany dayrooms.  The  black  soldier,  in  particular,  wants 
more  material  on  his  culture  and  ancestry.  For  him, 
the  surface  is  just  beginning  to  be  scratched.  Many 
point  out  that  television,  radio,  and  advertisements  using 
black  actors  and  actresses  have  been  enthusiastically 


received.  “Let’s  have  more  of  it.”  is  the  consensus  of 
those  interviewed. 

Association.  Social  mingling  of  the  races  was 
strongly  recommended  as  a way  to  get  soldiers  together 
on  understanding  this  problem.  Some  soldiers  called 
for  a mandatory  series  of  functions  at  noncommissioned 
officer  and  enlisted  clubs.  Such  gatherings,  they  say. 
would  allow'  men  and  women  to  talk  freely  about  race 
relations  and  other  problems.  And  it  would  give  every- 
body a chance  to  air  ideas  in  an  informal  atmosphere. 

Today,  they  say.  most  soldiers  break  for  clubs  and 
social  gatherings  in  surrounding  civilian  communities 
where  civilian  functions  give  only  one  side  of  a story. 
Social  gatherings  and  club  activities  on  post  would 
allow  exposure  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  this  same  area,  the  men  recommend  that  there 
be  more  civilian-military  social  functions,  on  and  off 
post.  The  reason?  The  men  feel  that  the  Army  program 
of  equal  opportunity  is  far  ahead  of  that  in  civilian 
communities,  and  there  is  much  civilians  could  learn 
from  the  Army's  example  in  handling  this  whole  com- 
plex social  problem. 

“Let  them  see  what  we  have  done  and  maybe  they 
can  apply  it  to  their  own  area,”  is  the  way  one  sergeant 
stated  it. 

Open  Door.  The  traditional  open-door  policy  of 
commanders  was  usually  felt  to  be  marginally  profitable. 
Many  men  feel  that  the  preliminary  military  formalities 
required  to  open  the  door  hamper  free  expression  and 
should  be  eliminated.  Most  suggested  that  individual 
conferences  and  discussions  might  be  preceded  b\  a 
“bull  session”  in  the  company  davroom  as  an  “ice- 
breaker.” Some  soldiers  stated  that  they  did  not  use 
the  open-door  poliev  to  see  their  commanding  officer, 
but  rather  preferred  to  sec  their  sergeant.  This  was 
particularly  true  when  the  sergeant  was  black  and  the 
man  with  a problem  was  also  black.  The  black  soldier 
felt  that  a black  sergeant  would  better  understand  his 
feelings. 

Eaual  Ooportunity  Office.  There  arc  untold  divi- 
dends for  the  Army  in  expanded  use  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Office,  particularly  in  encouraging  young 
men  from  disadvantaged  areas  to  apply  for  training 
under  Project  Transition.  The  Equal  Opportunii> 
Officer  knows  the  frustrations  of  the  minorities  and  can 
assist  them  in  selecting  opportunities  under  the  pro- 
gram. Each  successful  trainee  under  Project  Transition 
becomes  a positive  example  of  what  the  Army  can 
accomplish  in  this  field.  G3 
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Soldiers  Look  At  Race  Relations 


“ . . it's  not  enough  to  pass  a law 
or  write  a regulation...  ” 


CPT  Michael  J.  Hoagland 
Commanding  Officer,  C Co. 
34th  Infantry,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 


The  only  segregation  in  the  Army  is 
individually  imposed.  The  identical  back- 
grounds have  much  to  do  with  whether 
men  group  together.  Often  men  are 
afraid  to  mix  beyond  people  of  like 
backgrounds.  In  Vietnam  men  saw  that 
all  of  us  bled  the  same  color  blood, 
but  when  they  return  home,  the  environ- 
ments take  over  again.  The  same  men 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  their  own 
societies.  I feel  that  TV  coverage  of 
racial  news  is  opinionated  and  causes 
trouble.  The  problem  of  race  respect 
will  be  a long  time  in  the  answering. 
. . . Publicity  of  the  Negro  soldier’s 
background  and  what  he’s  done  in  the 
Army  can  help  . . . Both  sides  need  to 
understand. 


SP5  James  G.  Numez 
H Co.,  2d  Bn.,  3d  Armored  Cavalry 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

I personally  have  never  been  denied 
a chance  at  schools  or  promotions.  In 
2 years  in  Vietnam  I didn’t  see  any 
form  of  prejudice  ...  My  sergeant  was 
a Negro;  he  was  fair  to  me.  I don’t 
even  like  to  think  about  anyone  being 
prejudiced. 

The  only  way  we  will  ever  get  rid  of 
the  prejudice  among  races  is  to  learn 
to  be  friends.  We  have  to  talk  with  each 
other  and  respect  each  other.  The  one 
thing  we  don.’t  need  today  is  more 
enemies. 


PV2  James  C.  Nannos 
A Co.,  3d  Bn.,  3d  Training  Brigade 
Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

There  is  a polarization  of  people  in 
the  Army.  Puerto  Ricans,  for  example, 
want  to  be  together  because  of  their 
language  and  common  background.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  done  to  exclude  any- 
one. Also  I see  that  men  of  like  ed- 
ucational backgrounds,  college  and 
high  school  dropouts,  gravitate  together. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  men  from 
the  same  hometowns.  The  men  are 
seeking  a common  identity.  They  want 
to  be  with  others  they  feel  will  under- 
stand them.  ...  I think  the  Army  should 
give  more  weight  to  personal  qualifica- 
tions— records  should  show  where  a 
man  comes  from,  and  whether  he  is  a 
militant  of  either  side  ...  I think  the 
races  should  be  mixed,  so  there  is  no 
over-balance  in  a company  . 


LT  Gerald  MacDonald, 

C Co.,  34th  Infantry 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

The  personal  segregation  we  have  in 
the  Army  is  due  to  men  seeking  a 
common  interest.  I like  to  be  with 
people  that  have  ideas  common  to 
my  own. 

The  way  to  solve  the  racial  situation 
is  to  stop  accusing  each  other  of 
prejudice  and  sit  down  and  discuss 
our  backgrounds.  We  simply  need  more 
understanding  of  each  other. 


SSG  Robert  F.  Reid 
Overseas  Replacement  Station 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

I’m  from  the  South,  and  I’m  for  inte- 
gration. I think  the  Army  has  done  a 
good  job  on  it.  I notice  that  the 
Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans 
stick  together.  Many  don’t  seem  to  want 
to  learn  to  speak  English — but  maybe 
they  haven’t  been  given  a chance  to 
learn.  About  6 months  ago,  a Puerto 
Rican  soldier  came  through  here.  He 
couldn’t  speak  English.  We  found  he 
hadn’t  even  finished  basic  training.  He’d 
been  shuffled  from  one  unit  to  another. 
No  one  wanted  to  give  him  a chance. 
He  certainly  hadn’t  had  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  do  anything. 

When  I was  growing  up  I was  taught 
that  the  Negro  was  supposed  to  get  off 
the  street  when  I came  by.  But  after 
entering  the  Army,  my  opinion  changed. 
I have  a friend.  He’s  a Negro.  I take 
him  home  to  North  Carolina  with  me. 
My  parents  aren’t  too  keen  about  it,  but 
that’s  too  bad  for  them. 


SSG  Willie  Beck,  Jr. 

H & H Co.,  138th  Engineer  Group 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

In  Germany  a man  called  me  a nigger 
and  when  I asked  him  why,  he  said  it 
was  the  way  he’d  been  taught.  After  I 
sat  down  and  explained  what  it  meant 
to  me,  he  apologized.  . . . Many  who 
think  they  are  prejudiced  are  only  say- 
ing what  they  have  heard  their  parents 
say  for  years.  I feel  that  the  young 
soldiers  who  don't  like  the  Army,  who 
rebel  against  it,  would  do  the  same 
thing  on  the  outside.  It’s  the  man,  not 
the  system. 

I do  believe  we  need  more  talk  be- 
tween races.  People  have  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  problem.  That's 
the  only  way  we  can  work  it  out. 


LT  Robert  A.  Bowdish 
H & H Co.,  138th  Engineer  Group 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

I pride  the  Negro  who  takes  pride  in 
his  people,  calls  the  other  “brother" 
much  like  a religious  term,  and  realizes 
the  proud  heritage  ...  of  his  group. 
Only  a narrow-minded  person  can  be 
prejudiced  or  think  different  about  this 
minority  group. 

My  first  sergeant  and  I open  our- 
selves regularly  to  group  meetings  for 
questions  and  answers.  ...  I try  to 
make  problems  of  others  apply  to  my- 
self rather  than  passing  them  off  as  their 
problems.  No  matter  how  small  or 
simple  they  may  seem,  we  can’t  just 
say  this  is  a personal  problem  to 
that  individual. 
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Now  what’s  that  American  soldier 
doing  in  that  Russian  store? 

Bend  an  ear  for  a second  or  two 
and  you’ll  find  he’s  discussing  in 
Russian  the  price  of  groceries  and 
then  asking  the  way  to  the  nearest 
travel  agency. 

As  he  leaves,  he  is  joined  by  a 
sailor  and  an  airman.  The  trio  enter 
the  travel  agency,  where  they  in- 
quire about  a sightseeing  tour  of 
Moscow.  From  there,  they  walk 
straight  into  a Russian  war  room, 
where  soldiers  are  sticking  pins  in 
a huge  relief  map. 

But  the  scene  isn’t  in  Russia  at 
all.  It  is  really  a classroom,  part  of 
a dramatized  setting  designed  to 
make  language  training  more  real- 
istic at  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  (DLI). 

At  the  Institute,  where  approxi- 
mately 64  languages  and  dialects  are 
being  taught  to  some  12,000  stu- 
dents this  year,  knowledge  of  the 
cultural  aspects  of  a country  is  just 
about  as  important  as  learning  the 
language  itself.  And  the  cultural 
aspects  help  make  the  language 
learning  more  interesting  and  hence 
easier  to  absorb. 

The  store,  travel  agency,  and  war 
room  are  features  of  the  Russian 
department.  Both  “clerks”  and  sol- 
diers are  students.  Other  depart- 
ments employ  similar  devices  to  give 
the  student  the  feeling  of  being  in- 
country without  actually  leaving  the 
precincts  of  the  school  itself.  Audio- 
visual aids,  native  foods,  foreign 
language — all  help  in  making  the 
transfer  from  the  formal  classroom 
to  the  conversational  area  of  the 
world  in  which  the  soldier  soon  may 
expect  to  find  himself  working. 

For  while  the  individual  service- 
man may  find  his  own  education 
being  enriched  by  his  experience  at 
the  school,  the  Institute  isn’t  teach- 
ing a new  language  solely  for  that 
purpose.  Its  objective  is  primarily 
military,  with  servicemen  being 
trained  in  a foreign  language  so  they 
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can  carry  out  some  military  assign- 
ment— as  interpreters,  on  military' 
mission  duty,  or  assisting  in  civic 
action  in  some  remote  area  of  the 
world. 

All  Services.  The  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute  was  created  in  1963, 
when  the  various  language  schools 
of  the  Armed  Forces  were  consoli- 
dated and  given  a Department  of 
Defense  mission.  In  the  first  year 
fewer  than  6,000  students  were  en- 
rolled; this  year  just  a few  short  of 
12,000  will  be  learning  a second  or 
third  language.  About  half  the  stu- 
dents are  Army  members;  the  re- 
mainder are  from  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  Defense  civilians,  and  some 
from  other  Government  agencies. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  Southeast 
Asia  service,  about  45  percent  of 
all  students  today  are  studying  Viet- 
namese. A branch  called  Support 
Command  (DLISC)  is  maintained 
in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  solely  for  teaching 
Vietnamese.  Other  branches  are  the 
East  Coast  Branch  (DLIEC)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  headquar- 
ters of  the  entire  operation  also  is 
located,  and  the  West  Coast  Branch 
(DLIWC)  in  Monterey,  Calif.  DLI 
also  operates  the  English  Language 
School  (DLIELS)  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  where  about  2,000  for- 
eign military  students  study  English 
each  year. 

As  might  be  expected,  Russian 
ranks  next  to  Vietnamese  in  enroll- 
ment, accounting  for  a little  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  students. 
Next  comes  Spanish,  then  German. 
Attendance  at  the  various  courses 
depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ices. At  the  bottom  of  the  list  is 
Fukienese,  Chinese  dialect,  and 
Urdu,  the  Pakistani  language. 

Speak  Up.  If  you  wanted  to  be 
able  to  communicate  with  just  half 
of  the  population  of  the  world,  you’d 
have  to  know  nine  major  languages. 
You  can  communicate  with  about  a 
twelfth  of  the  people  of  the  world 
with  English  alone.  A difficultv  in 
planning  for  future  output  of  skilled 
linguists  is  that  world  affairs  may 
change  so  precipitously  that  tomor- 
row the  big  demand  will  be  in  some 
language  that  is  down  the  list  today. 


Ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  few 
considered  that  Vietnamese  would 
be  the  top  language  under  study. 

Heading  the  school  and  its  vari- 
ous branches  is  an  Army  officer  who 
has  learned  at  first  hand  the  im- 
portance of  being  able  to  communi- 
cate in  languages  other  than  English. 
He  is  Colonel  Roy  M.  Kessler,  who 
in  1948  was  an  advisor  to  Greece’s 
Royal  Hellenic  Army  and  later  in 
1953  acted  in  a similar  capacity  ith 
the  Republic  of  Korea’s  Army. 

Acutely  aware  of  the  frustration 
that  besets  those  unable  to  com- 
municate, he  is  convinced  that 
“knowing  the  native  language  can 
increase  a soldier’s  performance  100 
percent.” 

Aware,  too,  that  motivation  is 
essential  to  carry  the  student  through 
long  hours  of  intense  study,  he  is 
now  trying  to  secure  evaluations  by 
former  students  who  are  using  their 
language  skills  in  the  field. 

Use  of  a computer  as  a “sur- 
rogate teacher”  has  been  tested  in 
a DLI  environment  and  is  being 
considered  for  some  of  the  more 
repetitive  language  drills.  The  ma- 
chine can  relieve  the  instructor  from 
tedious  presentations  and  correc- 
tions of  drill  work  and  permits  the 
student  to  progress  at  a rate  best 
suited  to  him. 

The  language  laboratory,  with  its 
tape  recordings,  is  especially  helpful 
in  the  first  phase  of  instruction, 
when  emphasis  is  placed  on  lan- 
guage sounds  using  the  audio- 
lingual  approach  — listen,  repeat, 
memorize,  then  do  it  over  again  and 
again.  Each  language  presents  its 
own  pecularities  of  intonations  and 
vocal  emphasis.  Colonel  Kessler  ob- 
serves that  a student  who  has  some 
musical  background  often  finds  it 
useful  in  learning  to  pronounce 
words  in  the  tonal  inflected  lan- 
guages such  as  Vietnamese. 

Depending  on  the  difficulty  of  the 
languages  studied,  the  student  will 
spend  24,  36,  or  47  weeks  at  one 
of  the  DLI  schools.  After  the  first 
phase,  he  moves  on  to  grammatical 
structure  and  learns  how  to  manipu- 
late these  structures.  In  the  final 
phase,  he  concentrates  on  expand- 


ing his  vocabulary.  Speaking  the  new 
language  is  stressed. 

Classes  arc  small — eight  or  so 
normally — to  provide  the  greatest 
possible  individual  participation. 
The  students  spend  6 hours.  5 days 
a week  in  the  classroom,  and  devote 
2 or  3 hours  a night  to  study.  It  is 
estimated  by  educators  that  a day 
at  one  of  the  DLI  branches  equals 
about  I or  2 weeks  of  normal  col- 
lege work.  One  instructor  estimates 
that  the  student  receives  the  equiv- 
alent of  a 4-year  college  language 
course,  plus  some  graduate  work. 

Extra  Skills.  Throughout  all  the 
various  courses,  reading  and  writing 
are  important,  but  these  are  still 
secondary  to  teaching  the  student  to 
speak  and  comprehend  with  maxi- 
mum fluency.  In  addition  to  the 
various  dramatic  devices  employed 
to  give  the  feeling  and  atmosphere 
of  the  country,  each  instructor  is 
native  born  to  his  language  specialty 
In  courses  where  several  instructors 
are  used,  the  teachers  interchange 
to  enable  students  to  acquire  a 
proper  accent  and  to  understand  a 
variety  of  accents. 

Along  with  his  acquired  fluency 
and  accent,  the  student  is  expected 
to  think  in  his  new  language — not 
think  in  English  and  then  translate 
into  the  new  language. 

Students  with  past  experience  or 
competence  in  the  language  are 
placed  at  an  appropriate  level  in 
the  course.  A student  with  a college 
degree  in  Russian,  for  instance,  is 
usually  placed  in  the  12th  or  14th 
week  of  the  program,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  Russian 
departments. 

While  the  atmosphere  prevailing 
at  all  branches  is  more  typical  of  a 
college  campus  than  a military  post, 
the  student  still  must  stand  barracks 
duties.  In  the  case  of  married  stu- 
dents. wives  are  permitted  to  take 
the  language  alongside  their  hus- 
bands on  a space-available  basis. 
One  instructor  unhesitatinglv  states 
that  “Sometimes  the  wives  do  better 
than  the  husbands.”  At  any  rate,  it 
ccrtainlv  helps  motivate  the  individ- 
ual student. 
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Student  body  comes 
from  all  the  services 
and  includes  civil- 
ians from  various 
Government  units. 
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At  least  2 hours  of  daily  practice  in 
language  lab  helps  student  perfect  pro- 
nunciation, right.  Books  issued  by  DLI 
are  published  by  the  Institute,  below 
left.  Learning  customs  of  the  country, 
student  plays  an  Arab  game  similar  to 
chess,  below  right. 
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Wives  may  attend  classes  on  space- 
available  basis — and  instructors  say  they 
sometimes  excel  their  husbands,  above. 
In  language  laboratory,  left,  teacher 
monitors  students,  occasionally  cutting 
in  on  taped  assignment  to  correct 
pronunciation.  n 
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The  U S.  Air  Force  conducts  all  base  rr  i»- 
tary  training  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Here,  enlistees  undergo  6 
weeks  of  concentrated  physical  and  mental 
discipline  in  transition  from  civilian  to  mi  .'.ary 
life. 

Training  includes  instruction  in  first  ad 
military  customs,  courtesy,  and  drill;  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
Armed  Forces;  mission  of  the  Air  Force  use  of 
firearms;  physical  conditioning;  and  reated 
subjects. 

Pre-enlistment  aptitude  tests  show  the  indi- 
vidual how  his  abilities  will  fit  into  one  of 
four  career  areas:  electronics,  mechanical 
general,  or  administrative  Within  these  areas 
are  49  career  fields  with  a total  of  357  occu- 
pations. Enlistees  confer  with  job  counselors 
to  determine  the  career  fields  best  suited  for 
their  respective  talents.  By  the  27th  day  the 
trainees  normally  know  what  their  specializa- 
tions will  be. 

Following  basic,  four  out  of  five  airmen 
receive  further  training  for  their  career  fields 
at  one  of  the  Air  Training  Command  s Tech- 
nical Training  Centers.  Courses  at  these 
centers  range  from  2 weeks  to  a year. 

Some  go  direct  to  Air  Force  assignments 
from  Lackland  and  enter  on-the-job  training 
while  serving  in  their  career  fields. 

Promotions  of  airmen  basics  through  airmen 
first  class  are  up  to  squadron  commanders 
Other  promotions  are  centrally  controlled. 

In  the  following  article.  Airman  First  C ass 
John  M.  Norris  details  some  of  his  experiences 
in  Air  Force  basic  military  training. 


Basic  Training,  Air  Force  Style — 

“I’ll  Never  Forget 
the  Experience.” 

A1C  John  M.  Norris 


| don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget  the  evening  of  February- 
27,  1969.  On  that  night  I found  myself  standing  in  the 
San  Antonio  airport  with  about  100  other  young  men 
who  had  been  enlisted  into  the  United  States  Air  Force 
just  hours  before.  We  came  from  various  cities  around 
the  country,  but  we  arrived  at  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  like  iron  filings  being  drawn  to  a distant 
magnet. 

Each  group  was  met  by  stern-looking  sergeants 
wearing  campaign  hats.  We  were  herded  into  a corner 
of  the  terminal  building  and  told  to  wait  quietly  until 
all  members  of  that  evening’s  consignment  had  arrived. 
We  didn’t  really  need  to  be  told  to  keep  silent.  Of 
course,  a few  felt  obligated  to  demonstrate  their  lack 
of  apprehension  by  nervously  cracking  jokes.  But  most 
of  us  were  too  tired  and  confused  to  do  more  than 
stare  blankly  at  our  feet  and  wait. 

Finally,  the  stragglers  arrived,  and  we  were  loaded 

AIRMAN  FIRST  CLASS  JOHN  M.  NORRIS  is  assigned  to  Office  of  Informa- 
♦ ion,  Chanute  AFB,  III. 


into  buses  which  carried  us  through  the  darkness  to 
Lackland  Military  Training  Center. 

The  bus  driver  droned,  “This  is  Lackland  Military 
Training  Center,  where  all  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel 
receive  their  basic  training.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  are  trained  here  annually.” 

I looked  out  the  window  into  the  blackness.  I couldn’t 
see  any  of  those  125,000  men.  The  base  appeared 
deserted. 

The  bus  rolled  to  a stop  in  front  of  a low,  sprawling, 
green  building.  More  sergeants  appeared  and  hustled 
us  off  the  bus  into  a large,  chair-filled  room  with  a 
counter  running  across  one  end.  “Welcome  To  The 
United  States  Air  Force”  read  the  big  sign  above  the 
counter. 

We  were  seated,  counted,  and  informed  that  we 
would  be  grouped  into  55-man  training  units  called 
flights.  Next,  we  were  transported  to  a chow  hall  and 
served  a hurried,  silent  meal.  Then  we  boarded  buses 
once  more  and  were  taken  to  our  barracks  area. 
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Flight  0315,  to  which  I had  been  assigned,  was  de- 
posited in  front  of  a barracks.  There  we  were  quickly 
jolted  out  of  our  weary  stupor  by  a voice  that  boomed, 
“You  have  15  minutes  to  get  into  that  barracks,  shower, 
shave,  and  get  to  bed.  Now  move.”  The  voice  belonged 
to  our  training  instructor,  who  was  to  shepherd  us 
through  the  next  few  weeks.  He  bore  a striking  physical 
resemblance  to  Sonny  Liston,  and  none  of  us  cared  to 
question  him  concerning  his  orders.  We  bolted  into  the 
barracks  and  carried  those  orders  out  to  the  letter. 

And  so  ended  the  evening  of  February  27,  1969. 
I had  entered  Air  Force  basic  training. 

Basic  System.  As  I was  to  learn  in  the  next  6 weeks, 
the  objectives  of  Air  Force  basic  training  are  varied. 
In  a general  sense  the  aim  is  to  integrate  the  new  air- 
man into  military  society  in  an  orderly  fashion.  But, 
more  specifically,  the  Air  Force  strives  to  develop  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  commitment,  en- 
deavoring to  motivate  each  man  to  perform  his  job 
effectively.  The  Air  Force  stresses  that  success  in  the 
primary  mission  of  national  defense  depends  on  each 
individual  airman  shouldering  his  share  of  the 
burden. 

That  the  Air  Force  would  seek  to  accomplish 
objectives  through  its  basic  training  program  may  seem 
obvious  and  logical  to  a detached  observer.  But  to  the 
bewildered  airman  basic,  it  often  appears  difficult  to 


Airman,  below,  learns  maintenance  and  repair  of  electronics 
equipment.  Right,  basic  trainee  qualifies  with  M-16. 


perceive  the  ends  to  which  his  training  is  directed.  It 
seems  to  him  that  he  has  been  plucked  from  a safe  and 
sane  existence  and  dropped  into  the  middle  of  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

But  after  the  first  difficult  weeks  of  training  arc 
behind  him.  order  begins  to  emerge.  The  intricacies  of 
keeping  a barracks  in  constant  inspection  order  grow 
simpler.  The  involved  movements  of  drill  arc  mastered, 
and  the  previously  awkward  band  of  fresh  recruits 
begins  to  march  with  new-found  confidence. 

Finally,  the  day  arrives  when  each  airman  is  eval- 
uated on  his  performance  in  each  aspect  of  training: 
first  aid,  drill,  physical  conditioning,  saluting,  reporting, 
and  academics.  Most  men  pass  this  battery  of  tests  and 
start  sewing  E-2  stripes  on  their  uniforms. 

Six  Weeks  After.  The  new  airman  can  look  back 
on  his  6 weeks  at  Lackland  and  realize  that  he  has 
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learned  a great  deal.  He  hasn’t  marched  with  a full 
field  pack,  but  he  is  in  relatively  good  physical  condition. 
He  has  only  fired  120  rounds  of  live  ammunition,  but 
he  knows  how  to  operate  an  M-16.  He  isn’t  a trained 
foot  soldier,  but  he  has  been  taught  the  skills  that  will 
enable  him  to  function  with  at  least  some  degree  of 
efficiency  in  his  new  role.  He  has  become  acquainted 
with  military  law;  military  customs  and  courtesies;  Air 
Force  organization,  history,  and  traditions;  personal  af- 
fairs management;  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
warfare;  communicable  diseases;  and  fundamental 
rights,  freedoms,  and  responsibilities.  But,  more  im- 
portant, he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  self- 
discipline  and  teamwork. 

Graduates  of  basic  training  are  usually  assigned  to 
a technical  school  for  further  training  in  a career  field 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  Air  Force  needs  and  the 


individual’s  preference  and  aptitudes.  I was  placed  in 
the  career  field  of  my  choice  and  sent  to  the  Defense 
Information  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
to  train  as  an  information  specialist. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  who  leaves  basic  training 
leaves  positively  motivated.  Some  are  bitter.  Some  are 
not  affected  much  one  way  or  the  other.  But  all  have 
had  a unique  experience.  All  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  much  about  themselves  and  about  people  in 
general. 

As  my  plane  left  San  Antonio  and  headed  north 
toward  Indianapolis,  I looked  out  of  the  window  and 
watched  Lackland  disappear  into  the  haze.  I knew  that 
I had  received  an  invaluable  lesson  in  living.  I sank 
back,  closed  my  eyes,  and  began  to  think  about  what 
I had  learned  from  basic  training  at  Lackland  AFB.  E3 


After  basic  and  technical  school  training,  it’s  into  one  of  the 
many  career  fields  for  the  young  airman. 
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From  the  responses  to 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts 

SOMEBODY 
MUST  BE 
LISTENING 

Gene  Karst 


1 1 may  be  an  exceptional  case,  but 
a Japanese  National  Railways  em- 
ployee claims  that  he  not  only 
learned  English  himself  but  is  teach- 
ing others — all  through  listening  to 
the  Voice  of  America  (VOA). 

From  the  radio  broadcasts,  he 
compiled  a phrase  list  which  he 
used  in  teaching  English  to  more 
than  a hundred  fellow  workers  in 
preparation  for  an  influx  of  visitors 
to  Expo  ’70  in  Osaka. 

If  foreigners  really  do  manage  to 
learn  their  English  in  this  way,  it’s 
a very  happy  “extra”  for  Voice  of 
America,  since  its  job  is  really  more 
serious.  The  primary  mission  is  to 
explain  America  to  the  world,  giving 
people  in  other  countries  a picture 
of  what  is  happening  in  this  coun- 
try and  providing  some  understand- 
ing of  our  culture,  traditions,  and 
background. 

VOA  is  the  radio  voice  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency 
(USIA),  which  operates  overseas 
as  the  official  voice  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Actually,  it  is  more 
than  that — it  also  presents  view- 
points of  leading  Americans  whose 
views  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  administration  in  power.  As 
Frank  J.  Shakespeare,  Jr.,  head  of 
USIA,  expressed  it:  “We  try  to 
reflect  the  United  States  as  nearly 
as  we  can,  as  it  is,  which  is  an 
open  society,  and  the  hallmark  in 
my  judgment  of  any  open  society 
is  the  clash  of  ideas.” 


GENE  KARST  is  a Foreign  Service  Officer 
with  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


How  does  VOA  work  in  this 
dual  role  of  speaking  for  the  United 
States  Government  on  one  hand, 
while  presenting  the  picture  of  a 
free,  democratic  society  where  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  organizations 
can  hold  views  different  from  the 
Government’s? 

VOA  tries  to  do  this  by  clearly 
separating  its  newscasts  from  its 
news  analyses.  The  day’s  happen- 
ings are  presented  as  objectively  as 
possible.  Opinion  is  labeled  clearly 
as  opinion. 

When  VOA  first  went  on  the  air 
in  February  1942  during  World 
War  II,  the  initial  broadcast  said, 
“The  news  may  be  good  or  bad — 
but  we  shall  tell  you  the  truth.” 

Today,  thousands  of  words  pour 
into  the  VOA  newsroom  daily  from 
various  domestic  and  foreign  news 
services — from  UPI,  Reuters.  Agen- 
ce  France  Presse,  from  VOA  cor- 
respondents and  stringers  around 
the  world,  and  from  official  and 
unofficial  sources,  including  domes- 
tic radio  and  television  newscasts. 
Press  conferences  are  monitored, 
newspapers  are  scanned,  and  docu- 
ments from  all  over  are  carefully 
read. 

From  this  welter  of  material. 
VOA  must  fashion  its  newscasts  and 
stick  to  its  pledge  of  telling  the 
truth. 

Accuracy  First.  Speed  in  handl- 
ing the  news  is  a natural  instinct 
of  all  newsmen.  But  speed  must 
never  take  precedence  over  accur- 
acy in  the  VOA  newsroom.  All 
news  stories  of  an  unofficial  or 
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Astronauts  McDivitt,  Scott,  and  Schweickart  answer  questions  on  “Press  Conference. 
U.S.A.,”  weekly  panel  show,  above.  Right,  tourists  in  Washington  studios  watch 
Burmese  translator-announcer  speaking  to  overseas  audience. 


doubtful  nature  must  be  verified  by 
checking  with  a completely  inde- 
pendent source.  VOA  news  people 
do  not  claim  perfection,  but  they 
are  happy  to  match  the  accuracy 
of  their  newscasts  with  any  others 
in  the  world. 

Often  this  means  including  un- 
pleasant news  about  occurrences  in 
the  United  States.  But  in  the  long 
run,  VOA  follows  the  rule  of  tell- 
ing the  story  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  few,  if  any,  secrets 
of  importance  in  the  world.  Do- 
mestic and  foreign  newsmen  cover 
everything  of  consequence  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States,  but  ac- 
curacy in  dispatches  may  sometimes 
be  affected  by  the  rush  to  be  first 
with  the  news  or  they  may  repre- 
sent an  organization  with  a built-in 
prejudice.  For  example,  one  hardly 
expects  a Tass  correspondent  to 
write  for  his  Russian  readers  a 
completely  fair,  unbiased  story 
about  a racial  disturbance  in  this 
country,  or  a campus  riot,  or  any- 
thing dealing  with  Vietnam. 

Through  the  years,  VOA  has 
cultivated  its  reputation  for  the 
truth.  Throughout  the  world  there 
are  an  estimated  43  million  people 
who  regularly  tune  in  its  news- 
casts, and  often  other  parts  of  its 
programming.  The  size  of  the  au- 
dience will  vary  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  day’s  events.  Thus,  at  a time 
like  the  American-Soviet  confronta- 
tion during  the  Cuban  missile 


crisis,  or  when  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated,  the  audience  in- 
creased tremendously. 

VOA  has  covered  all  of  the 
American  space  shots.  Through  the 
years  individual  listeners,  as  well 
as  radio  and  television  stations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  found  that 
coverage  provided  them  with  almost 
instantaneous  service.  Most  foreign 
radio  and  television  stations  could 
not  afford  to  send  their  own  cor- 
respondents to  cover  these  space 
shots,  so  they  tuned  in  on  VOA. 
The  number  of  stations  has  in- 
creased through  the  years  until 
Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrin 
walked  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

At  that  time  3,600  radio  and 
television  stations  on  39  national 
radio  networks — including  BBC.  All 
India  Radio,  South  Africa  Broad- 
cast Corporation,  Voice  of  Kenya, 
Turkish  National  Radio,  Australian 
Broadcast  Corporation  and  many 
others — rebroadcast  the  Apollo  1 1 
blastoff,  moonwalk,  and  splash- 
down. In  Latin  America  2.282 
stations  out  of  about  2,800  total 
in  the  entire  area  used  VOA  pro- 
gramming. Altogether,  the  VOA 
audience  for  the  Apollo  1 1 broad- 
casts totaled  an  estimated  750  mil- 
lion persons. 

Policy  Pronouncements.  As  for 

its  role  in  enunciating  American 
foreign  policy,  VOA  tries  to  make 
such  policy  palatable,  but  where 
this  is  not  possible,  at  least  to  make 


it  understood.  Consider  such  things 
as  our  espousal  of  a system  of  coffee 
quotas,  or  sugar  quotas,  or  how  we 
administer  our  AID  program,  or 
our  military  assistance  to  other  na- 
tions. Some  countries  will  be  happy, 
some  won't.  So  VOA  tries  to  explain 
our  democratic  processes:  how  the 
Congress  functions  with  relation- 
ship to  the  executive  department; 
the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  entire  judicial  system. 

In  its  interpretation  of  foreign 
policy,  VOA  seeks  to  put  world 
developments  in  perspective  through 
its  commentaries,  news  anaKses. 
editorial  roundups,  and  many  of 
the  interview  programs  carried 
daily. 

Other  Voices.  While  it  is  called 
“The  Voice  of  America."  VOA  is 
by  no  means  the  only  voice  of 
America.  Hollywood  movies  have 
had  an  impact,  whether  good  or 
bad.  for  more  than  a half  century. 
American  tourists  traveling  abroad 
create  an  image  which  often  is  not 
accurate.  American  television  pro- 
grams are  widely  viewed  all  over 
the  world.  UPI.  AP.  foreign  news 
services,  foreign  tourists,  magazines, 
and  books — all  carry  messages  to 
other  lands  about  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people. 

VOA.  then,  is  really  just  one 
of  the  voices  of  America. 

VOA  spends  about  $35  million 
annually,  with  about  2.2(X)  em- 
ployees in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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In  VOA  newsroom,  experienced  staffers  screen  incoming  material  before  preparing  newscasts  and  news  summaries. 


It  utilizes  a network  of  109  trans- 
mitters. The  most  powerful  com- 
plex of  transmitters  stateside  is  lo- 
cated at  Greenville,  N.C.,  with 
others  in  Ohio  and  California. 

Relay  stations  pick  up,  strengthen, 
and  rebroadcast  the  signals  in  either 
shortwave  or  medium  wave.  These 
relay  stations  are  located  at  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia;  Tangier,  Morocco; 
Woofferton,  England;  Thessaloniki 
and  Rhodes  in  Greece;  and  in  the 
Orient,  in  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Cey- 
lon. Construction  is  moving  for- 
ward on  another  relay  station  at 
Kavala,  Greece,  which  will  strength- 
en signals  into  East  Europe,  Central 
USSR,  the  Middle  East,  South  Asia, 
and  North  Africa. 

In  all,  36  languages  are  used 
in  daily  broadcasts,  with  perhaps 
another  20  being  utilized  on  special 
occasions.  VOA  is  on  the  air  841 
hours  weekly. 

While  shortwave  is  not  popular 
in  the  United  States,  this  is  not  true 
in  all  other  countries.  In  many 


African  countries,  shortwave  re- 
ceivers are  standard  equipment. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds 
of  the  50  million  radio  receiving 
sets  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  re- 
ceive shortwave.  Rebroadcasts  from 
relay  stations  in  foreign  countries 
are  in  ordinary  medium  wave  or 
shortwave,  depending  on  the  region. 

While  VOA  is  not  in  the  enter- 
tainment business,  it  must  attract 
as  well  as  inform  if  it  is  to  gain 
listeners.  The  programming  includes 
all  kinds  of  music,  features,  short 
stories,  roundtable  discussions  of 
national  and  international  problems, 
“Meet  the  Press”-type  interviews, 
and  a varied  assortment  of  cultural, 
educational,  scientific,  and  sports 
items. 

Perhaps  40  percent  of  VOA’s 
audience  is  to  be  found  in  Com- 
munist-controlled countries — places 
where  the  average  person  can’t 
buy  an  American  magazine,  go  to 
an  American  movie,  or  patronize 
a USIS  library.  In  these  countries 
their  own  news  is  censored,  so  they 


listen  to  foreign  broadcasts,  notably 
VOA  and  BBC. 

Jamming  may  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  listening  to  some  extent, 
but  USIA  Director  Shakespeare, 
after  careful  study,  including  trips 
to  Moscow  and  other  parts  of  the 
USSR,  is  convinced  that  VOA  pro- 
gramming does  get  through  in  most 
areas  of  the  country. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  of  a letter 
which  Kenneth  R.  Giddens,  director 
of  VOA,  received  from  an  Ameri- 
can of  Armenian  extraction  who 
had  just  returned  from  a visit  to 
his  Communist-controlled  home- 
land: 

“Whenever  I asked,  I found 
general  delight  in  the  program. 
The  balance  and  quality  of  news, 
editorial  comment,  and  high  qual- 
ity of  music  seem  to  be  just 
right.” 

During  1969  some  904,171  pieces 
of  audience  mail,  including  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Apollo  1 1 broadcasts, 
poured  into  VOA. 

Somebody  must  be  listening!  CD 
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Fourth  U.S.  Army . . 


William  N.  Sholl 


L°°ks  can  be  deceiving.  At  first  glance,  a visitor  to  Headquarters,  Fourth 
U.S.  Army  quadrangle  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  sees  little  to  suggest 
the  myriad  activities  that  go  on  daily. 

Through  the  sallyport  he  sees  a scene  of  tranquil  beauty.  White-tail  and 
fallow  deer  roam  the  well-manicured  greensward;  peacocks  display  their 
iridescent  blues  and  greens;  ducks  and  geese  glide  placidly  on  a pond; 
majestic  oak,  magnolia,  pecan,  and  palm  trees  overhang  the  driveways.  In 
the  midst  of  all  stands  the  historic  clock  tower,  once  Geronimo’s  prison, 
now  a symbol  of  the  headquarters. 

What  the  casual  visitor  doesn’t  realize  is  that  within  this  picturesque 
setting  is  the  vibrant  nerve  center  and  command  post  for  most  of  the  Army’s 
activities  in  the  half-million-square-mile  area  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico — that  much  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  job  is  being 
administered  from  this  headquarters  to  train  the  manpower  necessary  to 
run  the  technical,  complex  machines  of  modern  warfare. 

This  is  the  area  in  which  soldiers  learn  to  handle  such  mighty  weapons 
as  Pershing,  Nike-Hercules,  Sergeant,  and  HAWK  missiles;  the  M60A1 
main  battle  tank;  the  175mm  gun;  and  the  ubiquitous  helicopter.  But  there 
is  much  more. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  habit  of  positive  thinking,  or  maybe  it  is  pride,  but 
Fourth  Army  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “Talon  of  the  American  Eagle.” 
TALON  is  an  acronym,  derived  from  the  first  letters  of  the  five  states 
making  up  Fourth  Army,  and  it  is  also  symbolic  of  its  protective  grasp  of 
those  five  states.  Moreover,  Fourth  Army  is  seen  as  exemplifying  the 
mechanized,  electronic,  highly  technical,  and  highly  mobile  U.S.  Army. 
Thus  the  slogan:  “Talon  of  the  American  Eagle.” 

WILLIAM  N.  SHOLL  is  Chief,  Press  Branch,  Public  Information  Division,  Headquarters,  Fourth  U.S. 
Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


From  the  gunner's  seat  of  a Vulcan 
self-propelled  gun,  commanding  gen- 
eral LTG  Harry  H.  Critz  sights  on  targets 
during  command  inspection  of  Fort  Bliss. 
He  is  accompanied  by  post  commander 
MG  Richard  T.  Cassidy  and  MAJ  Jerry 
T.  Hoopert. 
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Training  activities  are  varied — above,  student  medic  applies  field  dressing;  above 
right,  Honest  John  is  fired;  right,  basic  combat  infantry  trainee  fires  on  close- 
combat  range. 


Plus  Elements.  Fourth  Army  is  also  often  referred  to  as  the  “A-Plus 
Army,”  because  it  has  major  concentrations  of  artillery,  armor,  air  defense, 
and  aviation.  The  plus  is  added  because  it  is  kingpin  in  the  Army's  medical 
training  program,  and  it  plays  a leading  role  in  infantry  training. 

The  U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery  Center  is  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  the  largest 
concentration  of  armored  might  in  the  Free  World  is  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.; 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center  is  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.;  the  U.S.  Army 
Primary  Helicopter  Center  is  at  Fort  Wolters,  Tex.;  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Training  Center  and  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  often  called  the 
Nation’s  largest  military  medical  complex,  are  at  Fort  Sam  Houston;  and 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  more  men  receive  Vietnam-oriented  infantry  training 
than  at  any  other  installation. 

For  25  of  its  37  years,  since  it  was  moved  from  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
Calif.,  in  January  1944,  Headquarters,  Fourth  Army,  has  been  located 
in  San  Antonio.  From  this  historic  quadrangle,  an  offshoot  of  the  Alamo, 
Lieutenant  General  Harry  H.  Critz,  present  commander,  directs  the  accom- 
plishment of  Fourth  Army  missions. 

Among  other  endeavors,  Fourth  Army  carries  on  a well-rounded  com- 
munity relations  program.  Through  its  Inter-American  Relations  program, 
it  is  developing  better  relations  with  Mexican  defense  officials.  Annually, 
the  commanding  general  invites  groups  of  Mexican  officers  to  visit  Fourth 
Army  installations.  Reciprocal  invitations  have  been  extended  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

Fourth  Army  spends  $680  million  annually  on  local  procurement  and 
salaries  in  its  area.  It  manages  real  estate  valued  at  $755  million,  totaling 
1,825,075  acres,  and  containing  more  than  17,000  buildings. 
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Top,  demonstration  of  aerial  assault  is  staged  for  troops  bound  for  Vietnam  duty. 
Bottom,  self-propelled  175mm  gun  is  one  of  Army’s  conventional  weapons. 


Standing  ready  to  assist  the  20  million  people  in  its  five-state  area, 
Fourth  Army  has  a role  in  disaster  relief  which  complements  civil  relief 
operations.  An  area  struck  by  disaster — whether  hurricane,  fire,  explosion, 
blizzard,  flood,  earthquake,  or  tornado — may  contact  the  army  head- 
quarters for  help.  As  coordinator  of  disaster  relief  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  area,  Fourth  Army  then  instructs  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  installation  nearest  the  scene  to  provide  assistance. 

Following  the  torrential  rains  of  Hurricane  Beulah  in  1967,  for  example. 
Fourth  Army  organized  and  directed  joint  Task  Force  Bravo  to  rescue  and 
aid  thousands  of  flood  victims  in  South  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Involved  as  it  is  in  various  activities  and  military  developments.  Fourth 
Army  prides  itself  mainly  on  the  training  of  the  individual  soldier,  the 
ultimate  weapon  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  From  the  field  artilleryman 
who  pushes  the  button  to  fire  the  giant  Pershing  missile  to  the  basic  combat 
trainee  who  squeezes  the  trigger  on  the  M-16  rifle,  Fourth  Army  men  are 
preparing  to  take  their  place  in  the  Army. 

Among  them  are  more  than  66,000  reserve  component  personnel. 
Another  37,000  are  students  enrolled  in  the  senior  and  junior  ROTC 
programs,  which  produced  more  than  2,000  second  lieutenants  within 
Fourth  Army  in  1968-69. 

Although  it  has  a shoulder  patch  of  a white  four-leaf  clover  over  a red 
diamond  background,  which  many  accept  as  a symbol  of  good  fortune, 
Fourth  Army  has  no  official  motto.  However,  the  inscription  on  the  stone 
tablet  of  the  94-year-old  clock  tower  in  the  quadrangle  is  an  adequate 
guide — “In  Peace,  Prepare  for  War.”  ED 
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The  Army  Sounding  Board 
for  the  Individual  Soldier 
wants  to  know 
"Does  It  Fit?  Does  It  Work?” 


SoUnD  OF*= 


i 


SGM  Richard  L.  Hines 


“Ask  the  man  who  owns  one”  is  exactly  what  the 
Army  Sounding  Board  for  the  Individual  Soldier  is  all 
about.  The  Army  wants  to  know  what  you  think  about 
your  combat  clothing  and  individual  equipment.  It 
needs  your  firsthand  knowledge  and  ideas  on  the  gear 
you  carry  over  mountains,  across  hot  sands,  or  through 
swamps. 

Modern  technology  has  introduced  the  age  of  com- 
puters to  obtain  basic  yes  and  no  answers  from  data 
that  our  experts  feed  these  machines.  But  just  try  to  put 
a full  field  pack  on  a computer  and  tell  it  to  assault 
Hill  457  or  follow  a game  trail  through  a steaming 
jungle  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  computer  will  never  leave 
its  air-conditioned  room. 

Computers  can  only  arrive  at  fast  and  accurate 
answers  to  development  problems  that  are  programmed 
to  reach  mathematical  decisions.  The  final  answer  al- 
ways falls  on  the  guy  carrying  the  load.  The  answer 
should  come  from  you! 

All  newly  developed  items  of  combat  and  individual 
clothing  are  field-tested  before  they  are  issued.  But 
something  rated  “great”  in  “Fort  Lost  in  the  Woods,” 
or  “really  swell”  down  in  the  boonies  at  “Camp  Fluff,” 
can  turn  out  to  be  a “tiger  by  the  tail”  in  Vietnam,  or 
“in  the  mud”  at  Grafenwoehr.  Therefore,  the  purpose 
of  the  Army  Sounding  Board  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  is  to 
get  your  reactions  and  ideas  for  improvements  chan- 
neled into  a system  that  will  result  in  positive  and 
speedy  adoption  of  usable  new  ideas  and  equipment. 

The  Army  Sounding  Board  is  staffed  by  the  Combat 
Developments  Command  (CDC)  Infantry  Agency.  The 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  Infantry  Re- 
search and  Development  Liaison  Office  is  also  there  to 
correlate  all  equipment  activities  touching  on  the  life 
support  and  combat  effectiveness  of  the  individual 


SERGEANT  MAJOR  RICHARD  L.  HINES  is  assigned  to  tho  Information  Office, 
U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command,  Fort  Bolvoir,  Va. 


soldier.  When  your  comments  or  ideas  reach  the  board, 
these  experts  will  evaluate  w'hat  you  have  to  say. 

To  start  the  system  going,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  is  your  letter  to  the  board.  The  channel  is 
direct  from  you  to  the  Sounding  Board  at  Fort  Benning. 
As  one  member  of  the  board  put  it,  “A  soldier  can  tear 
off  the  lid  of  a carton  of  C rations,  write  his  comments, 
address  it  to  us,  and  it  will  get  the  attention  it  deserves.” 

Once  the  comment,  suggestion,  or  idea  hits  Fort 
Benning  it  goes  to  people  who  know  the  state-of-art  of 
equipment  in  the  development  cycle.  Maybe  your  slant 
wall  bring  up  a whole  new  concept  of  an  existing  idea 
or  piece  of  equipment.  Your  comments  are  important! 

Perhaps  your  suggestion  will  merit  an  award  under 
the  Incentive  Awards  Program.  Once  your  suggestion 
is  considered  valid,  it  will  automatical!)  feed  into  the 
local  Incentive  Awards  Board  for  action. 

All  suggestions  to  improve  individual  combat  cloth- 
ing and  equipment  will  be  acknowledged,  and  the  results 
will  be  reported  to  the  originators. 

Because  the  Army  wants  to  reduce  time  for  fielding 
new  ideas  and  approved  items  of  combat  clothing  and 
individual  equipment  in  the  field,  a streamlined  process 
called  a Letter  Requirements-Ouick  Reaction  (LR- 
QR)  will  be  prepared.  This  device  is  a means  of 
breaking  into  the  development  cycle  that  eliminates  all 
except  essential  staffing  and  causes  developments  to 
become  realities  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Sounding  Board  program  belongs  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  Army.  Ideas  and  developments  today 
may  have  long-range  effects  on  the  Army  of  the  future 
This  is  your  chance  to  “rap"  with  the  top.  the  people 
who  want  to  know  what  you  think  Send  your  ideas  to 
the  Army  Sounding  Board  for  the  Individual  Soldier. 
CDC  Infantry  Agency,  Fort  Benning.  Ga..  31905. 

Sound  off. 

It’s  the  Now  thing  to  do!  EZZ3 
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Warrant  officer  at  Army  Aviation  School  gives  briefing  to  allied  officers  on  operational  characteristics  of  a wire-guided  missile. 


LTC  C.  W.  Snyder 
and 

CW3  J.  M.  Stevenson 


^Jince  the  warrant  officer  came 
into  the  Army  ranks  in  World  War 
I there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
conception as  to  what  he  is  and  how 
he  is  to  be  utilized. 

Now  there  is  a new  career  plan 
for  warrant  officers.  Set  forth  in  DA 
Pamphlet  600-1  1 and  distributed 
during  December  1969,  the  plan  has 
been  in  the  making  since  1966  when 
a study  was  conducted  on  the  war- 
rant officer  role. 

Although  warrant  officers  were 
established  much  earlier  in  the 
Navy,  the  Army’s  first  designees 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  C.  W.  SNYDER  and  CHIEF 
WARRANT  OFFICER  J.  M.  STEVENSON  are  as- 
signed  to  Officer  Personnel  Directorate,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 


Rungs 
in  the 
Warrant 
Ladder 

in  this  category  were  appointed  in 
1918  with  establishment  of  the 
Army  Mine  Planter  Service,  then 
part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

The  Act  of  July  1918  authorized 
appointment  of  warrant  officers  to 
serve  as  masters,  mates,  and  en- 
gineers of  vessels. 

Since  that  time  the  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Corps  has  come  a long  way — 
from  a small  beginning  to  a present 
strength  to  more  than  20,000  who 
perform  technical  functions  in  26 
separate  areas. 


Today,  the  rank  of  warrant  offi- 
cer is  not  tendered  as  a reward  or 
incentive,  although  this  was  the 
case  years  ago.  Today  it  is  de- 
signed to  complement,  not  to  re- 
place or  be  interchangeable  with, 
the  commissioned  officer. 

The  warrant  officer  is  a profes- 
sional soldier,  an  “all-volunteer” 
category  of  personnel  who  must 
earn  the  rank.  He  represents  a 
third  distinct  category  of  personnel 
designed  to  meet  valid  Army  re- 
quirements in  “positions  above  the 
enlisted  level  which  are  too  special- 
ized in  scope  to  permit  the  effective 
development  and  continued  utiliza- 
tion of  broadly-trained,  branch- 
qualified  commissioned  officers.” 

Warrant  officers  thus  are  qualified 
professional  men  and  women  who 
provide  that  degree  of  specializa- 
tion required  to  support  a modern 
Army.  They  exercise  their  skills 
in  areas  of  aviation,  communica- 
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t ions/electronics,  administration, 
graphics,  food  service,  maintenance, 
supply,  marine  operations,  intelli- 
gence, military  police,  and  special 
areas,  such  as  bandmaster. 

DA  Pamphlet  600-1 1 establishes 
a coordinated  program  of  duty  as- 
signments and  training  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  as 
well  as  those  of  the  individual  war- 
rant officer.  It  emphasizes  that  re- 
sponsibilities of  career  planning  rest 
with  the  commander,  the  career 
branch,  and  the  individual  warrant 
officer.  The  career  management  pol- 
icies outlined  are  not  necessarily 
new  or  revolutionary.  However,  a 
career  plan  for  warrant  officers, 
now  published,  was  heretofore  non- 
existent. Why  is  it  necessary  now? 

• Warrant  officers  today  are 
younger,  in  terms  of  age  and  years 
of  active  Federal  service  at  time 
of  appointment,  than  10  years  ago. 
Service  potential  is  correspondingly 
greater. 

• Advancement  heretofore  was 
primarily  through  periodic  promo- 
tions. 

• No  plan  existed  to  show  that 
there  could  be  advancement  or 
progression  through  attainment  of 
increased  skill,  or  utilizing  acquired 
skill  or  expertise  at  the  level  that 
would  benefit  most. 

• Advancement  in  the  form  of 
additional  schooling  or  training  op- 
portunities was  not  charted  at  pro- 
gressive stages  in  the  warrant  officer 
career  but  were  on  a “catch-as- 
catch-can”  or  “as  required”  basis. 

While  the  new  career  plan 
changes  all  this,  it  is  not  revolu- 
tionary in  the  sense  that  this  will 
all  take  effect  overnight.  Rather, 
it  is  a guide  to  be  implemented  and 
utilized.  Its  full  impact  may  not 
be  apparent  for  some  time.  It  is 
the  beginning,  not  the  ultimate. 

Career  Patterns.  Personnel  man- 
agers at  Department  of  Army  level 
are  concerned  daily  with  producing 
individuals  qualified  to  meet  chanc- 
ing Army  requirements.  The  basic 


principles  require  that  all  programs 
be  developed  in  concert  with  each 
other  within  established  guidelines; 
that  commanders  properly  utilize 
personnel;  and  that  the  individual 
seek  opportunities  to  develop  all 
skills  appropriate  to  his  specialty. 

As  of  December  1969.  there  were 
90  warrant  officer  military'  occupa- 
tional specialties  (MOSs).  Of  these, 
three  in  the  occupational  group  en- 
titled Technical  Nursing  are  being 
phased  out.  This  leaves  87  current 
MOSs  of  which  all  but  12  have  been 
structured  in  the  new  pamphlet. 
Structuring  was  accomplished  on 
the  basis  of  either  skill  and/or 
organizational  progression.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  19 


career  patterns  covering  75  MOSs. 
The  remaining  12  MOSs  arc  unique 
in  that  the  technical  skill  require- 
ments and  scope  of  the  positions 
remain  relatively  constant.  How- 
ever, some  of  these  MOSs  are  under 
study  and  may  be  structured  later. 

Each  of  the  career  patterns  pro- 
vides for  the  phasing  of  a warrant 
officer’s  career  over  a full  30-vear 
career.  Ideally,  this  would  include 
5 1/2  years’  active  service  at  time 
of  appointment.  All  patterns  have 
three  phases  except  for  Marine  Op- 
erations. which  has  four. 

Phase  1 covers  the  period  from 
appointment  through  the  5th  scar. 

Phase  2 covers  the  period  through 
the  1 3th  year  of  warrant  officer 


Warrant  officers  perform  in  many  specialties.  Here  image  interpretation  technician 
operates  an  AR85  viewer  computer. 
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service. 

Phase  3 covers  the  period  re- 
maining until  retirement. 

During  these  phases,  certain 
specified  training  will  be  available 
on  a competitive  basis,  in  addition 
to  what  is  currently  available.  As- 
signments will  be  made  to  varying 
organizational  levels  in  conjunction 
with  skill  levels  achieved.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  warrant  offi- 
cers may  have  had  considerably 
more  years  of  active  service  at  time 
of  appointment  than  others;  there- 
fore, assignment  within  these  phases 
is  not  intended  to  be  inflexibly  ap- 
plied. Prior  service,  experience,  and 
training  also  will  be  taken  into 


consideration.  The  Mechanical 
Maintenance  Career  Program  (see 
chart)  provides  an  example  of  a 
structured  career  program. 

Training  has  been  developed  to 
support  the  career  patterns.  To  date, 
22  courses  at  the  entry  (Phase  1), 
intermediate  or  career  (Phase  2), 
and  the  advanced  (Phase  3)  levels 
have  been  approved  for  implemen- 
tation during  FY  1971.  These 
courses  are  in  the  following  career 
patterns:  Administration,  Ammuni- 
tion Service,  Communications/Elec- 
tronics Maintenance,  Criminal  In- 
vestigation, Graphics,  Mechanical 
Maintenance,  and  Missile  Systems 
Maintenance. 


Technical  Base.  The  Army 
needs  a corps  of  technicians  to  pro- 
vide a sustained  technical  base  to 
support  the  management/executive- 
oriented  commissioned  officer. 

By  providing  great  depth  in  a 
single  specialty,  the  warrant  officer 
brings  a valuable  asset  to  any  organ- 
ization. He  is  called  upon  frequently 
to  use  this  acquired  talent  or  skill. 

Warrant  officers  take  great  pride 
in  their  rank  as  well  as  in  their 
respective  specialties.  It  is  a source 
of  satisfaction  to  know  that  their 
talents  not  only  are  needed  and  re- 
spected but  also  will  be  judiciously 
utilized  and  developed  under  the 
new  career  program.  EZ3 


CAREER  PROGRAM: 

WARRANT  OFFICER 
SERVICE  (YEAR) 

CAREER  PHASES 


MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE 

CONTROL  BRANCH:  SEE  NOTE 
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TRAINING  PATTERN 


SKILL 


ENTRY  COURSE  (ALL  MOS)  MECHANICAL  MAINTENANCE  CAREER  COURSE 


ARMAMENT  REPAIR  TECHNICIAN  - MOS  421A 


ORDNANCE  SHOP  TECHNICIAN  - MOS  441A 


ACQUISITION 

PATTERN 


ENGINEER  EQUIPMENT  REPAIR  TECHNICIAN  - MOS  621A 


AUTOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE  TECHNICIAN  - MOS  631A 


UTILIZATION 

PATTERN 


AUTOMOTIVE  REPAIR  TECHNICIAN 


MOS  421  A,  441A-  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  UNITS/ACTIVITIES 

MOS  621 A -ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE  UNITS/ACTIVITIES 


MOS  631 A - INSTALLATION  MOTOR  POOLS,  TRANSPORTATION  TRUCK  COMPANIES; 
OTHER  UNITS  HAVING  ONLY  WHEEL  VEHICLES 


MOS  421  A,  441  A,  621A,  632A  - GENERAL  SUPPORT/DEPOT  MAINTENANCE  UNITS/ 
ACTIVITIES  (ALSO  DIRECT  SUPPORT  MAINTENANCE 
UNITS/ACTIVITIES  FOR  MOS  632A) 

MOS  631A  - MANEUVER  BATTALIONS  AND  OTHER  UNITS  HAVING  A MIX  OF 
WHEEL  AND  TRACK  VEHICLES 

MOS  421  A,  441  A,  621A,  631A,  632A-  SERVICE  SCHOOL, 

MAAG;  TEST  AND 

EVALUATION 

ACTIVITIES 

NOTE:  ENGINEER  (MOS  621A) 

ORDNANCE  (MOS  421  A,  441  A,  631  A,  632A) 
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Race  Relations  Seminars  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  are  providing  an  opportunity 
for  blacks  and  whites  to  communicate  on  key  racial  issues.  Initial  results 
are  encouraging  and  indicate  the  conferences  may  help  the  Army  to  identify 
and  eliminate  racial  tensions  and  assure  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  of 
all  soldiers.  Seminars  are  also  being  planned  in  USAREUR  in  connection  with 
a newly  developed  equal  opportunity  program,  designed  to  achieve  equal  op- 
portunity and  treatment  through  positive  communication. 

In  Related  Areas,  a race  relations  instruction  course  is  to  be 
developed  by  Headquarters,  CONARC,  for  presentation  at  training 
centers  and  service  schools.  Also,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Oper- 
ations is  now  studying  necessary  actions  to  provide  for  a better 
distribution  of  Negro  field  grade  officers  throughout  the  Army. 

Reports  Of  Defects  in  the  recently  introduced  wash  and  wear  summer  uniforrs 
(rayon,  tan,  shade  445)  are  encouraged  as  charges  have  been  made  of  their 
lacking  wash  and  wear  qualities.  Persons  should  make  reports  to  either  the 
Quality  Control  Office,  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75222,  or  the  Army  Uniform  Board,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.  20310.  Information  should  include  date  and  place  of  pur- 
chase, manufacturer,  certification  number,  and,  if  appropriate,  laundering 
procedures  used. 

World  War  II-Issued  GI  Life  Insurance  policy-holding  servicemen 
to  share  $244  million  in  dividends  this  year.  Payments  will  be 
made  automatically  on  the  anniversary  date  of  the  policies  and 
will  average  about  $60  per  policy.  VA  noted  that  dividends  will 
not  be  paid  on  policies  terminated  by  death  or  surrender,  as 
these  dividends  are  ordinarily  paid  at  that  time. 

Servicemen  Should  Make  Sure  that  children  away  from  home  at  college  or  out- 
side the  range  of  parental  care  are  provided  with  ID  cards  to  ensure  mili- 
tary privileges.  Specifically,  emergency  hospital  admission  can  be  a prob- 
lem without  an  ID  card.  Children  are  considered  dependents  if  they  are 
unmarried  and  have  not  passed  their  21st  birthday;  or  unmarried,  not  past 
their  23d  birthday,  more  than  50  percent  dependent  on  their  parents,  and 
enrolled  full  time  in  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Equipment  Of  Vietnam  Forces  and  continental  U.S.  training  base 
with  M-16  rifles  has  been  completed.  Shipments  now  underway  to 
units  in  other  overseas  areas,  including  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  should  be  completed  by  June.  Some  M-16s 
are  now  being  sent  to  reserve  components  for  training  use.  No 
rifles  are  currently  being  sent  to  Europe. 

Army  Field  Manual  Writers  are  giving  top  priority  to  field  suggestions  for 
FM  improvement  revisions.  FM  users  should  write  their  ideas  down  as 
specifically  and  detailed  as  possible  and  send  them  to  the  Commanding 
General,  U.S.  Army  Combat  Developments  Command,  ATTN:  CDCCDP,  Fort  Belvoir, 

Va.  22060. 

Home-Buying  Soldiers  may  be  eligible  for  lower  down  payments  on 
properties  with  appraised  value  over  $20,000  and  DA  payment  of 
mortgage  insurance  premium  through  specially  designed  mortgage 
insurance  program.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  offers 
the  plan.  Details  are  in  AR  608-8. 
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POD  Has  Asked  Moving  Industry  to  provide  better  service  to  military  families. 
Carriers  involved  in  moving  family  goods  are  being  told:  • Defense  wants 

promised  delivery  dates  met.  • Military  shipping  activities  will  carefully 
monitor  violations  of  missed  dates.  • Excuses  as  "beyond  our  control"  will 
not  be  accepted  when  involving  equipment  breakdown,  carrier  personnel  prob- 
lems, and  acts  of  carrier  agents  which  result  in  missed  delivery  dates. 

Specially  Designed  Brush,  now  undergoing  tests  at  Fort  Benning, 

Ga.,  may  soon  replace  the  toothbrush  as  the  soldier's  favorite 
rifle  cleaning  tool.  The  new  brush  is  like  standard  toothbrushes, 
except  it  has  a small  bristle  brush  on  each  end  of  the  handle.  It 
is  designed  to  fit  into  the  new  modified  buttstock  of  the  M-16A1 
rifle . 

Persons  On  Leave  or  within  7 days  after  discharge  who  want  to  take  advantage 
of  airline  discounts  granted  to  the  military  should  obtain  several  copies  of 
DD  Form  1580,  Military  Authorization  for  Commercial  Air  Travel,  or  they  may 
not  be  granted  the  privilege.  The  forms  are  checked  by  many  airlines  to 
verify  a soldier's  leave  status  and  entitlement  to  standby  (1/2  discount)  or 
military  reserved  (1/3  discount)  rates. 

Meanwhile,  Soldiers  Wanting  To  Visit  foreign  countries  while  on 
ordinary  leave  must  acknowledge  their  understanding  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  commercial  transportation  costs  so  that  they  can  re- 
turn to  their  unit  by  the  leave  expiration  date.  Although  space 
available  government  transportation  may  be  used,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  exact  travel  times  and  is  inadvisable  when  traveling  within 
fixed  time  limits.  See  AR  630-5  for  details. 

A Specially  Designed  Recruitment  Program-- "Try  One  in  the  Guard"--allows 
veterans  to  join  the  National  Guard  for  only  1 year  in  all  50  states,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  "get  acquainted"  offer  emphasizes  recruitment 
of  more  experienced  ex-servicemen,  and  decreases  emphasis  on  recruitment  of 
nonprior-service  personnel. 

Improved  Treatment  For  Shock  is  being  sought  for  soldiers  by 
Letterman  Army  Institute  of  Research  scientists.  Since  more 
people  die  from  shock  than  actual  injury  or  wound,  researchers 
are  studying  causes,  effects,  and  possible  antidotes  for  shock, 
as  well  as  seeking  better  ways  to  treat  casualties. 

Military  Experience  Directed  Into  Health  Careers  (MEDIHC)  is  a new  program 
by  DOD  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  guide  the 
30,000  medically-skilled  men  and  women  leaving  the  services  each  year  into 
civilian  health  fields.  The  pilot  program  is  underway  in  Texas  and  is  ex- 
pected to  encompass  all  states  by  mid-1971.  It  will  be  administered  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Project  Transition  program,  now  operating  at  more 
than  200  U.S.  military  installations. 

Streamlined  Advanced  Information  Specialist  Course  to  begin  May 
18  is  replacing  the  old  8-week  course . The  3-week  course  is  open  to  E-5s 
or  above  of  all  services  with  2 or  more  years  of  military  information  or 
broadcast  experience.  It  features  planning,  supervising,  managing,  and 
coordinating  information  functions.  Applicants  must  have  a current  assign- 
ment in  the  information  field.  Present  plans  call  for  three  courses  next 
fiscal  year;  however,  more  will  be  scheduled  if  the  need  arises. 
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hey  may  engage  in  actual  fighting,  or  perform 
soils  analysis,  or  prepare  maps — but  whatever 
the  task,  the  Army  Engineers  are  never  very 
far  removed  from  their  basic  job  of  construction. 
So  it’s  only  logical  that  the  Army  Engineer 
School  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  which  teaches  a 
wide  range  of  engineer  skills,  also  concentrates 
on  teaching  new  engineers  to  use  construction 
equipment. 

In  a vast  area  on  North  Fort  Belvoir,  the 
Construction  Equipment  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  and  Technical  Equipment 
(CEDDMT)  conducts  day  and  night  classes  on 
a complete  inventory  of  equipment.  This  ranges 
from  characteristics,  use,  and  maintenance  of 
giant  290-M  earthmovers  to  the  more  common 
variety  of  bulldozer;  instruction  also  covers  grad- 
ing techniques,  roadbuilding,  and  operation  of  a 
rock  crusher  in  a quarry. 
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. . . to  Reality  in  the  Field  . . . 


Typical  of  the  way  that  this  training  is  put  into 
actual  practice  in  Vietnam  is  the  work  of  a platoon 
of  the  8th  Engineer  Battalion,  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion, that  recently  had  to  fight  monsoon  rains  as  well 
as  enemy  mortarmen  to  repair  and  extend  the  vital 
airstrip  at  Bu  Dop.  The  heavy  equipment  operators 


frequently  had  to  repair  craters  that  pock-marked  the 
strip  even  as  they  were  working  on  another  portion. 
But  when  the  job  was  finished,  the  additional  400  feet 
of  runway  provided  pilots  with  better  visibility  for 
takeoff  and  landing.  It  also  made  the  little  village  of 
Bu  Dop  more  accessible. 


. . . to  Field  Improvisations 


Besides  operating  the  heavy  equip- 
ment, engineers  in  the  field  often 
come  up  with  improvisations  which 
make  their  jobs  easier  or  safer.  The 
3d  Brigade,  82d  Airborne  Division, 
evolved  this  “Mechanical  Marvel.” 
It’s  a bulldozer  that  Company  C, 
307th  Engineers,  modified  with 
armorplate  and  sandbags  to  pro- 
vide more  than  usual  safety  for  the 
operators.  E3S 
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“Bugging” 


Teaches 
Tricks 
of  Trade 

LT  James  A.  Pulver 


Enlisted  men  in  the  yellow  bar- 
racks-like building  near  Denver, 
Colo.,  actually  ask  to  be  “bugged” — 
and  their  sergeants  eagerly  comply. 
Despite  the  way  it  sounds,  there’s 
nothing  painful  in  the  process,  un- 
less it  may  be  mental. 

The  soldiers  are  not  being  tested 
to  see  how  they  could  react  under 
enemy  interrogation.  Rather,  they 
are  learning  how  to  repair  medical 
equipment  in  the  Maintenance 
Training  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Optical  and  Maintenance 
Agency  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hos- 
pital. 

In  its  three  courses — basic,  ad- 
vanced, and  refresher — for  Army 
warrant  officers,  Army  and  Navy 
enlisted  members,  and  foreign  stu- 
dents, the  division  uses  “bugging” 
as  a training  aid.  After  lectures  and 
textbook  studies  of  electrical  cir- 
cuits in  a piece  of  medical  equip- 
ment— a field  X-ray  unit,  for  ex- 
ample— students  begin  practical 
work  on  the  apparatus. 

When  a student  feels  he’s  ready, 
he  asks  the  instructor  to  “bug”  his 
X-ray  unit,  that  is,  make  it  mal- 
function. Then  he  tries  to  repair  it. 
Later,  during  an  exam,  the  unit 
is  again  bugged  to  test  his  ability. 
Realistic  problems  provide  practice 
in  techniques  of  the  repairman’s 
trade. 

Repair  and  Maintenance.  After 
receiving  basic  combat  training, 

LIEUTENANT  JAMES  A.  PULVER  is  assigned  to 
Student  follows  operational  procedures  to  check  out  a Sterilizer.  the  Technical  liaison  Office,  Office  of  The  Surgeon 

General,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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At  top  right,  students  check  infant  in- 
cubator for  proper  operation.  Above, 
instructor  helps  student  find  a “bug” 
in  a centrifuge. 


qualified  soldiers  are  selected  to 
attend  the  13-week  basic  medical 
equipment  training  course  as  their 
advanced  individual  training.  The 
course  is  difficult,  and  about  30 
percent  of  the  students  don’t  make 
the  grade. 

To  qualify,  a man  must  have  a 
score  of  at  least  45  on  the  General 
Education  Development  Test  (high 
school  level)  or  credit  for  courses 
in  high  school  algebra,  a standard 
score  of  at  least  100  in  electronic 
aptitude.  Area  EL,  and  12  months 
or  more  of  active  duty  service  re- 
maining after  completion  of  the 
course. 

The  course  begins  with  simple 
fundamentals  of  electrical  theory 
and  progresses  through  magnetism, 
electromagnetism,  AC-DC  motors, 
and  trouble-shooting  electrical  cir- 
cuits. The  bulk  of  the  instruction 
covers  maintenance  and  repair  of 
mechanical  and  electromechanical 
medical  equipment  such  as  steril- 
izers, dental  units,  chairs  and  com- 
pressors, oxygen  therapv  equipment, 
field  surgical  lamps,  jet  injection 
guns,  and  field  X-ray  apparatus,  to 
name  a few. 

Hundreds  of  pieces  of  medical 
equipment,  valued  at  about  $600.- 
000,  are  used  as  training  aids  in 
the  two-storv  classroom  building. 

Additional  specialized  courses  may 
eventually  be  offered  at  the  school, 
which  even  now  has  no  civilian 
counterpart.  Civilian  hospitals  us- 
ually obtain  needed  repairs  from 
the  equipment  manufacturer,  or 
thev  may  hire  veteran  repairmen, 
who  are  often  graduates  of  the 


Army  school. 

Following  the  basic  course,  the 
men  earn  a military  occupational 
specialty  (MOS)  of  medical  equip- 
ment repairman  (35G20).  Appli- 
cants for  the  33-week  advanced 
course  must  have  completed  the 
basic  course  and  have  at  least  2 
years  of  active  duty  remaining  after 
completion  of  study.  Subjects  in  the 
advanced  course  range  from  a re- 
view of  the  basic  course  to  a study 
of  complex  electronic  equipment 
and  X-ray  units. 

After  completion  of  the  1 3 -week 
study.  Army  members  are  assigned 
to  medical  equipment  repair  work 
in  Army  hospitals  or  other  medical 
facilities. 

Army  warrant  officers  most  often 
undergo  a full  year’s  training — 13 
weeks  in  the  basic  course.  33  weeks 
in  the  advanced  course,  and  then 
6 weeks  in  the  supplementary  and 
refresher  course.  Following  the 
basic  course.  Navy  enlisted  men 
and  students  from  foreign  countries 
usually  continue  with  the  advanced 
course.  Twenty-eight  countries,  in- 
cluding Yugoslavia,  Turke\.  Viet- 
nam. Nigeria.  Laos,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Canada,  have  sent 
at  least  one  of  their  young  men  to 
attend  the  course. 

During  fiscal  year  1969.  283  men 
completed  either  the  basic  or  ad- 
vanced course,  each  man  working 
with  equipment  occasionally  “bue- 
ged”  bv  instructors.  About  300 
more  are  expected  to  graduate  this 
fiscal  year  and  take  their  places 
as  members  of  the  medical  team. 

era 
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Ernie  Pyle 

Combat 

Correspondent 

MAJ  Bob  Chick 


T oday  he  rests  in  the  crater  of  a 75,000-year-old 
volcano. 

It  was  1940  when  the  little  guy  in  the  stocking 
cap  wrote  his  first  column  from  London  about  war. 
And  5 years  later  he  wrote  his  last  from  the  tiny  island 
of  Ie  Shima  near  Okinawa — where  he  was  killed  in 
April  1945. 

Had  he  lived,  America’s  most  famous  war  corre- 
spondent might  well  choose  the  same  words  to  describe 
the  American  soldier  in  Vietnam  today  as  he  did  to 
glorify  the  World  War  II  fighting  man. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  just  one  of  an  estimated  1,600  cor- 
respondents who  covered  World  War  II,  but  probably 
no  combat  journalist  will  be  as  long  remembered. 
Reporting  from  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  he 
captured  a devoted  following  of  Americans  at  home 
and  overseas.  His  simple  style,  his  directness,  and  his 
admiration  for  the  front-line  soldier  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  public’s  appetite  for  humanized  war  reporting. 

During  29  months  of  reporting  from  the  European 
Theater,  including  over  a year  in  combat,  he  wrote 
more  than  700,000  words.  In  3 months  of  reporting 
from  the  Pacific,  he  prepared  between  60  and  70 
newspaper  columns.  Nearly  700  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers subscribed  to  his  columns,  which  were  as  much 
a part  of  World  War  II  as  gas  rationing,  the  V-2 
rocket,  and  Tokyo  Rose. 

“I  write  from  the  worm’s  eve  view”  is  how  he  de- 
scribed his  writing  style.  And  he  labeled  himself  a 
“rabid  one-man  movement  bent  on  tracking  down  and 
stamping  out  everybody  in  the  world  who  doesn’t 
fully  appreciate  the  common  front-line  soldier.” 

If  ever  there  was  a right  person  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,  it  was  Ernest  Taylor  Pvle  in  1942 
when  he  began  reporting  America’s  involvement  in 
World  War  II.  His  journalistic  studies  at  Indiana 
University  and  nearly  20  years  as  a newspaper  column- 
ist, copy  editor,  and  managing  editor  had  honed  his 
writing  talents  to  a keen  edge.  With  them,  he  humanized 
a highly  mechanized  and  complex  war. 

MAJOR  BOB  CHICK  is  assigned  to  the  Command  Information  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Information. 


Ernie’s  war  was  not  one  of  campaigns,  statistics, 
logistics,  and  maps.  Instead,  his  war  was  one  of  dirty, 
tired,  common  men.  And  his  prose  captured  this  per- 
sonal war  of  the  foot  soldier. 

He  described  combat:  “If  you  go  long  enough 
without  a bath,  even  the  fleas  will  let  you  alone.” 
Writing  about  the  Normandy  invasion:  “I  walked 
around  what  seemed  to  be  a couple  of  pieces  of  drift- 
wood sticking  out  of  the  sand.  But  they  weren’t  drift- 
wood. They  were  a soldier’s  two  feet.  He  was  com- 
pletely covered  except  for  his  feet;  the  toes  of  his  G.I. 
shoes  pointed  toward  the  land  he  had  come  so  far  to 
see,  and  which  he  saw  so  briefly.” 

Any  combat  veteran  today  will  understand  Ernie’s 
description  of  a bombing  attack:  “I  hear  there’s  one 
man  who  says  he  was  not  scared  last  night.  I want  to 
meet  that  man  and  shake  his  hand.  Then  I’ll  knock 
him  down  for  being  a damned  liar.  Me,  I was  never 
so  scared  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  those  bombs  started 
dropping,  I started  hunting  a chaplain.  Boy,  I needed 
some  morale-building.” 

Beginning  in  November  1942,  Ernie  Pyle  followed 
American  fiehting  men  from  North  Africa  to  Sicily 
and  Italy.  He  reported  briefly  on  pre-invasion  opera- 
tions in  England  in  mid- 1944  and  accompanied  the 
troops  across  the  English  Channel  and  on  to  Paris. 
That  was  August  25,  1944,  and  Ernie  was  there. 
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He  reported  in  his  column  that  “even  pretty  girls  in- 
sisted on  kissing  you  on  both  cheeks.” 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September  1944 
for  a hero’s  welcome.  Following  a series  of  homecoming 
parties  in  New  York,  he  received  honorary  degrees 
from  Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  was  voted  a degree  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (to  be  awarded  the  following  year).  He  also  visited 
his  family  in  Indiana,  advised  on  the  production  of  a 
movie  about  his  life,  and  visited  with  his  wife  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

When  Ernie  returned  from  Europe,  public  pressure 
began  mounting  for  him  to  write  his  daily  column  from 
the  Pacific  Theater,  and  in  mid-January  1945  he  flew 
by  Navy  plane  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Thus  began  his  final  3 months  as  a war  correspondent. 
Spending  most  of  his  time  writing  about  naval  opera- 
tions and  B-29  bomber  missions,  Ernie  found  the 
Pacific  a “war  of  magnificent  distances.” 

One  highlight  of  his  Pacific  tour  was  2 weeks  on 
board  the  aircraft  carrier  Cabot,  from  which  he  de- 
scribed the  flattop  as  a “noble  thing.  It  lacks  almost 
everything  that  seems  to  denote  nobility,  yet  deep 
nobility  is  there.  A carrier  has  no  poise.  It  has  no 
grace.  It  is  topheavy  and  lopsided.  It  has  the  lines  of  a 
well-fed  cow.  Yet,  a carrier  is  a ferocious  thing,  and 
out  of  its  heritage  of  action  has  grown  its  nobility.” 


It  was  Easter  Sunday  1945  when  Ernie  joined  the 
Marines  on  their  assault  of  Okinawa,  but  his  unit 
met  only  light  Japanese  resistance.  On  April  7 he 
wrote  his  wife  that  he  would  never  make  another 
landing. 

Ten  days  later  he  joined  other  correspondents  and 
went  ashore  on  le  Shima,  a tiny  Japanese-held  island 
northwest  of  Okinawa.  He  spent  that  day  with  Army 
troops  of  the  305th  Regiment  of  the  77th  Infantry- 
Division.  The  next  day,  April  18,  1945,  he  was  riding 
in  a jeep  when  an  enemy  machincgunncr  began  firing 
at  its  five  occupants.  Jumping  into  a ditch,  they  were 
safe  as  long  as  they  stayed  down.  But  a second  burst 
of  sniper  fire  caught  Ernie  in  the  left  temple.  He  died 
instantly. 

Today,  his  body  lies  in  the  National  Memorial 
Cemeterv  of  the  Pacific  in  Punchbowl  Crater  near 
Honolulu. 

Ernest  Taylor  Pyle' was  44  years  old  when  he  died. 

Author  of  six  books,  subject  of  a motion  picture, 
friend  of  privates  and  generals,  Ernie  Pyle  is  remem- 
bered for  all  of  these  things.  And  as  a journalist,  he  is 
remembered  for  creating  a new  style  of  combat  re- 
porting. 

His  was  not  the  war  of  strategy,  logistics,  and 
armies — his  war  was  one  of  common,  tired,  human 
men.  LU 


General’s  Aide 

Lois  L.  Duke 


When  counselors  discuss  opportunities  for  interesting 
Army  jobs  for  members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps, 
not  much  is  ever  said  about  being  an  aide-de-camp  to 
a general  officer — because  there  aren’t  many.  An  excep- 
tion is  Lieutenant  Darlene  Raymore,  who  recently  was 
appointed  to  the  duty  by  Major  General  James  F. 
Hollingsworth,  post  commander  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

As  the  general’s  aide,  Lieutenant  Raymore  coor- 
dinates appointments,  schedules  military  and  civilian 
functions,  and  accompanies  the  general  on  inspection 
tours,  speaking  engagements,  and  meetings  and  con- 
ferences on  and  off  the  post. 

“Actually,  my  primary  responsibility  is  to  take  care 
of  administrative  details  and  plan  ahead  so  the  general 
may  devote  more  of  his  time  to  his  duties,”  the  attractive 
native  of  Niagara,  Wis.,  explains.  “This  Army  job  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a civilian  administrative  assistant." 

Before  entering  the  Army,  Lieutenant  Raymore  was 
a medical  technologist  at  Rivcrvicw  Hospital.  Wisconsin 
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Rapids.  After  entering  military  service  in  August  1968. 
she  attended  the  WAC  officer  basic  course  at  the  W AC 
Center,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  then  served  as  executive 
officer  of  Company  D (WAC  Detachment).  U.S.  Army 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Jackson. 

Lieutenant  Raymore  says  she  was  prompted  to  join 
the  Army  to  learn  more  about  military  service.  She  is 
engaged  to  a career  officer  and  feels  that  the  more  she 
knows  about  her  future  husband’s  career,  the  better 
wife  she  will  be.  G3 
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Results  of  the  numerous  civic  action  programs  in  Vietnam  can  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  resettlement  villages,  schoolhouses,  medical  facilities,  and 
orphanages,  but  construction  of  physical  facilities  is  often  not  the  true  in- 
dicator of  success  in  winning  people’s  friendship  and  confidence. 

One  of  the  more  successful  programs  is  the  work  of  Captain  James 
Boatman  of  the  176th  Veterinary  Detachment  at  U.S.  Army  Support 
Command.  One  of  the  few  full-time  civic  action  veterinary  officers  in  South 
Vietnam,  he  concentrates  on  what  is  probably  the  Vietnamese  villager's 
most  prized  possession — livestock. 

Covering  a 400-square-mile  area,  he  carries  on  a continual  battle  against 
such  enemies  as  rinderpest,  hog  cholera,  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  erysipelas, 
or  diamond  skin  disease,  to  list  but  a few. 

Accompanying  the  captain  on  his  important  and  sometimes  risky  “hamlet 
calls”  is  his  assistant  and  interpreter,  Mr.  Phan  Phat.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Hong  Kong  University  and  a member  of  the  Revolutionary  Development 
cadre  assigned  to  Cam  Ranh  City  and  its  surrounding  areas.  Mr.  Phat 
has  been  working  with  Army  veterinary  teams  for  almost  3 years,  and  for 
the  past  year  with  Captain  Boatman  exclusively. 

Arriving  at  a hamlet,  Captain  Boatman  and  Mr.  Phat  check  cows,  water 
buffalo,  hogs,  and  chickens — often  the  total  assets  of  a villager’s  work — 
for  illness. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  must  be  told  that  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  his 
livestock.  But  in  most  cases,  medication  brings  them  back  to  health. 

Word  of  this  beneficial  service  precedes  Captain  Boatman  and  Mr.  Phat, 
as  they  are  warmly  greeted  in  even  the  remotest  hamlets.  By  their  skills, 
they  are  winning  the  confidence  and  respect  that  spring  from  helping  a 
fellow  man  achieve  a more  successful  life. — USARV  Reporter.  CZ3 
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To  Keep 
A Vow 

SP5  Mike  Smith 


^Jeep  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ba- 
varian Alps,  the  little  town  of 
Oberammergau  will  burst  into  life 
this  May  with  the  performance  of 
the  Passion  Play  depicting  the  last 
7 days  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

In  1633  the  Black  Plague  was 
sweeping  over  Europe,  wiping  out 
community  after  community.  Legend 
has  it  that  when  it  reached  the  small 
city  of  Oberammergau,  the  village 
priest  and  members  of  the  town 
council  vowed  on  behalf  of  the  vil- 
lagers that  the  Passion  of  Christ 
would  be  faithfully  re-enacted  every 
10  years  if  God  would  end  the  suf- 
fering and  death.  That  same  day  the 
plague  disappeared. 

The  following  year  the  first  Pas- 
sion Play  was  performed,  establish- 
ing a tradition  which  persisted  with 
few  interruptions.  After  the  per- 
formance of  1674,  the  time  of  the 
next  season  was  advanced  to  1680 
to  allow  for  the  even  years.  Since 
that  date  the  Passion  of  Christ  has 
been  performed  every  10  years  ex- 
cept in  1940,  due  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II. 

The  first  performance  was  held 
in  the  yard  of  the  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul  Church.  As  attendance  soared 
throughout  the  years,  the  Passion 
Play  was  moved  to  a meadow  where, 
in  1815,  the  first  stage  was  erected 
This  was  succeeded  in  later  years  by 
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more  elaborate  structures.  The  au- 
ditorium used  today  was  constructed 
in  1900. 

Each  year  of  the  performance, 
thousands  from  all  over  the  world 
swarm  into  the  town  to  witness  the 
play  for  which  the  villagers  have 
prepared  well  in  advance.  Props, 
costumes,  scenery,  and  actors  arc 
strictly  home-grown.  The  women 
mend  or  make  new  costumes  for  the 
actors,  while  the  men  prepare  the 
stage  and  props. 

Preparations  begin  at  least  2 years 
before  the  actual  event.  About  a 
year  before  the  play,  the  men  start 
letting  their  Biblical  beards  grow. 

At  least  1 ,400  residents  of  the 


village  — tradesmen,  woodcarvers. 
musicians,  innkeepers,  women  and 
children — become  involved  in  the 
daily  performances  from  May 
through  September.  7 hours  a day. 
3 days  a week,  while  the  rest  of  the 
citizenry  play  host  to  the  thousands 
of  spectators. 

Not  just  anyone  can  come  into 
Oberammergau  and  act  in  the  play. 
To  be  eligible  as  a performer  a 
person  has  to  be  bom  in  Oberam- 
mergau, or  must  have  lived  there 
for  more  than  20  years,  or  be  mar- 
ried to  an  Oberammergau  woman 
for  more  than  10  years.  Married  or 
single,  women  over  age  35  arc  not 
permitted  to  act  in  the  play. 
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Some  1,400  citizens  of  Oberammergau 
prepare  2 years  in  advance  for  the  parts 
they  will  play  3 days  a week  from  May 
through  September. 


Those  chosen  for  roles  take  them 
so  seriously  that  many  seem  to  take 
on  the  physical  attributes  of  the  per- 
sons they  represent.  There  is  a story 
that  the  man  who  played  Judas  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
grew  so  despondent  that  he  later 
committed  suicide. 

The  open-air  stage  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone,  1 ,200  feet  wide  and  90 
feet  deep.  Forty  changes  of  scenery 
are  made  during  a single  perform- 
ance. 

There  is  no  artificial  stage  illumi- 
nation. Only  a small  glass  roof  over 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  the  dress- 
ing rooms  surrounding  it  offer  the 
players  protection  against  the 
weather. 

Despite  this  lack  of  cover,  the 
performance  goes  on.  Each  actor 
has  a change  of  wardrobe  in  case  of 
heavy  rains.  Understudies  stand 
ready  to  replace  actors  in  case  of 
illness.  Nothing  stops  the  perform- 
ance. Six  164-foot  roof  girders  pro- 
vide an  acoustical  effect  which  per- 
mits the  viewers  in  back  rows  to 
hear  perfectly. 

Set  away  from  the  stage,  5,000 
spectators  watch  the  play  in  theater 
chairs.  For  the  1970  presentation 
the  seats  are  being  upholstered,  so 
they  will  be  more  comfortable  for 
the  day-long  presentation. 

Even  if  the  soldier  on  leave  speaks 
only  English,  he  can  still  under- 
stand the  performance  in  German 


for  the  sincerity  and  emotion  are 
universal  in  appeal. 

Even  though  the  Passion  Play  is 
staged  every  10  years,  it  does  not 
stop  the  Oberammergauers  from  dis- 
playing their  proud  heritage  to  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  flock  to 
this  town  at  the  edge  of  the  Alps 
each  summer.  Guided  tours  give 


visitors  a behind-the-scenes  look  at 
the  dressing  rooms,  costumes,  and 
props,  many  of  which  have  been  in 
use  since  the  19th  century.  The 
guides  are  also  quick  to  point  out 
that  since  that  day  the  vow  was 
made  in  1633  “not  one  person 
more”  has  died  from  the  plague  in" 
Oberammergau.  CD 
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Career  Development 

What  It  Means 
to  the 

NCO 


Edith  V.  Williford 


For  years,  many  career  NCOs  have  been  “on  their 
own”  when  it  came  to  career  development. 

They’ve  attended  basic  combat  and  advanced  indi- 
vidual training — and,  most  likely,  an  NCO  academy — 
and  gained  additional  military  knowledge  through  on- 
the-job  training.  They’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  enlist 
or  reenlist  for  an  MOS-producing  course  and  have  been 
encouraged  to  apply  for  service  school  training. 

Since  1967,  Skill  Development  Base  training  has 
offered  formal  military  instruction  in  some  military 
occupational  specialties  (MOSs),  primarily  the  combat 
arms,  at  the  E-5  and  E-6  level.  But  overall,  there  has 
been  no  formal,  progressive  system  for  career  develop- 
ment. 

Now,  a change  is  on  the  way  in  the  form  of  the  NCO 
Education  System  (NCOES)  being  planned  by  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  U.S.  Continental 
Army  Command  (CONARC).  The  system  is  scheduled 
to  begin  on  a phased  basis  in  January  1971. 

Marking  a significant  step  toward  improved  career 
management  for  enlisted  personnel,  the  NCOES  will 
give  Army  enlisted  men  and  women  more  opportunities 
than  ever  before  for  career  progression  and  continuing 
professional  development.  Existing  NCO  education  will 
be  standardized,  and  new  courses  will  be  added  to 
round  out  enlisted  members  in  all  career  fields. 

The  Army  will  also  benefit  by  having  a pool  of 
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highly  trained  and  dedicated  NCOs  to  fill  positions  of 
increasing  responsibility. 

Similar  System.  Essentially,  the  NCOES  will  be 
similar  to  the  career  management  system  for  officers, 
which  offers  basic  and  advanced  branch  courses  plus 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (OkGSC)  and 
higher  level  schooling.  C&GSC.  for  example,  prepares 
officers  for  higher  staff-level  assignments;  the  senior 
NCO  course  will  train  selected  NCOs  for  key  assign- 
ments at  division  and  higher  headquarters. 

As  now  planned,  enlisted  men  will  progress  through 
basic,  advanced,  and  senior  NCO  courses  at  various 
stages  of  their  Army  careers.  As  an  example,  an  armor 
crewman  (MOS  1 1 E ) would  progress  ideallv  as  fol- 
lows: 

Time  in 
Service 

0- 8  weeks 
8-16  weeks 

1- 3  years 

5-10 


1 1-22 


Schooling 

BCT 

AIT  (Armor  I IE  10) 

Basic  Armor  NCO  Course 
(MOS  1 IF. 40)  (conducted 
at  the  Armor  School) 
Advanced  Armor  NCO 
Course  (MOS  11E30) 
(conducted  at  the 
Armor  School) 

Senior  NCO  Course 
(Branch  immaterial) 
(location  to  be 
determined) 


Level  of  Training 


SGT  SSC 


M"C  i sc:  SGM 


I'M 


NCO  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS 


Basic  Courses 

— Grade  E-4  or  below. 

— Standard  score  of  90  or  higher 
in  aptitude  area  GT. 

— Selected  by  unit  commander. 

— Character  rating  of  “excellent.’ 

— Demonstrated  potential  for 
middle-grade  NCO  positions. 

— One  year  service  remaining 
after  completing  the  course. 

— Qualified  in  a pertinent  MOS. 


Advanced  Courses 

— Grade  E-6-7 

— 5-10  years’  service. 

— Satisfactory  completion  of  basic 
level  course  or  equivalent. 

— Demonstrated  potential  for 
senior  NCO  positions. 

— Two  years’  service  remaining 
after  completing  course. 

— Qualified  in  pertinent  MOS. 


Senior  Course 

—Grade  MSG-1SG 

— Satisfactory  completion  of 
advanced  level  course  or 
equivalent. 

— Demonstrated  potential  for 
senior  level  NCO  positions. 

— Two  years’  service  remaining 
after  completing  course. 

— Final  SECRET  security 
clearance. 
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Utilization 
period  as  SGT/SSG 
at  team,  squad 
or  section 
level 


Basic 

NCO 

Course 


/ 


X 


initial 

Utilization 


BCT 


Advanced 

NCO 

Course 


\ 


/ 


AIT 


\ 


Utilization 
period  as  1SG/SGM 
at  company, 
battalion  or 
brigade  level 


V.eT 


Senior 

NCO 

Course 


as 

■ NCO  in  high-level 
5,3,1  Elions 


This  chart  shows  phases  of  an  NCO’s  career  development  under  the  NCOES. 


Selection  procedures  are  planned  to  insure  that 
career  enlisted  members  with  high  leadership  qualities 
and  performance  potential  are  programmed  into  each 
course  at  some  appropriate  point  in  their  careers. 

Because  not  every  deserving  NCO  will  have  the- 
opportunity  to  attend  schools,  correspondence  courses 
are  being  developed  for  each  course.  Thus,  the  career 
NCO  can  prepare  himself  for  promotion  and  career 
advancement. 

Progressive  Steps.  Basic  NCO  courses,  the  first 
level  of  the  NCOES,  will  focus  on  NCO  duties  at  the 
sergeant/staff  sergeant  level,  with  emphasis  on  super- 
visory skills.  Here,  enlisted  members  in  grade  E-4  or 
below  will  learn  basic  leadership  skills  and  other 
military  subjects  that  junior  NCOs  need  at  team, 
squad,  section,  and  comparable  levels. 

Student  input  to  basic  courses  is  estimated  at  some 
7,000  the  first  year.  Twelve  CONARC  schools  are 
already  preparing  programs  of  instruction  covering 
training  in  89  MOSs,  in  courses  ranging  from  40  stu- 
dents in  the  chemical  field  to  2,500  in  various  infantry 
MOSs. 

Advanced  NCO  courses,  for  grades  E-6  and  E-7,  will 
focus  on  preparation  for  E-8  and  E-9  duties  as  first 
sergeant  and  sergeant  maior.  Schooling  in  the  91 
MOSs  covered  by  advanced  courses  will  be  directed 
toward  the  NCO’s  role  at  company,  battalion,  brigade, 
or  comparable  level.  Present  plans  call  for  more  than 
4,500  NCOs  to  attend  advanced  courses  at  one  of  19 
CONARC  schools  during  the  first  year.  Course  lengths 
will  vary  from  12  to  15  weeks. 

Scheduled  annual  inputs  by  career  field  include  100 
in  law  enforcement,  300  in  armor  and  mechanical 
maintenance,  and  1,000  in  infantry,  plus  80  for 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps  advanced  course. 

Instruction  in  the  senior  NCO  course  will  be  de- 


signed for  NCOs  of  all  branches  and  MOSs,  with 
emphasis  on  broad  professional  development  for  per- 
formance as  sergeant  major  at  division  and  higher 
headquarters,  or  at  joint  or  combined  headquarters. 

Annual  input  for  the  senior  course  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  Army;  currently,  it  is  tentatively 
set  at  400. 

All  Eligible.  All  enlisted  members  of  the  active  Army 
or  reserve  components  are  eligible  for  schooling  under 
the  NCOES,  provided  they  meet  prerequisites.  Special- 
ists, as  well  as  NCOs,  may  attend.  Most  career  special- 
ists will  enter  at  the  advanced  level. 

Selection  for  advanced  and  senior  courses  will  be  on 
a “best  qualified”  basis.  Department  of  the  Army  will 
control  selection  and  quotas,  while  CONARC  will  con- 
trol selection  and  quotas  for  basic  courses  taught  at 
CONARC  schools. 

As  now  planned,  only  the  senior  course  will  involve 
a permanent  change  of  station,  with  attendance  at  basic 
and  advanced  courses  expected  to  be  on  a temporary 
duty  basis. 

While  attendance  at  the  new  courses  is  not  manda- 
tory, and  is  not  necessary  for  promotion,  more  con- 
sideration will  naturally  be  given  the  NCO  who  has 
broadened  his  education  through  these  resident  or  cor- 
respondence courses  and  other  Army  schooling. 

Planning  for  the  new  system  now  is  well  underway. 
A few  minor  revisions  may  still  be  necessary  to  adapt 
the  system  to  meet  individual  branch  requirements  and 
budgetary  limitations. 

Initiation  of  the  Senior  NCO  course  is  being  held  in 
abeyance  pending  additional  study  of  location,  program 
of  instruction,  and  budgetary  implications. 

For  the  professional  enlisted  soldier,  the  NCOES 
marks  a significant  step  toward  the  goal  of  NCO  career 
development.  EI3 
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Army  history  flourished 


Richard  P.  Weinert 


|f  the  old  brick  walls  could  talk,  they  would  recount 
tales  of  leaders  of  armies  and  heads  of  state — some 
of  them  captives — of  sea  battles  on  which  hung  the 
fate  of  nations,  of  expeditions  that  sent  thousands  of 
men  into  battle. 

And  they  could  tell,  too,  of  other  walls  that  stood 
on  that  same  spot  at  the  very  founding  of  the  country, 
of  other  forts  that  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  first 
English  settlers  from  the  struggling  colony  of  James- 
town. 

Today  those  seven-sided  walls  of  Fort  Monroe 
house  headquarters  of  United  States  Continental  Army 
Command  (CONARC)  with  its  many-sided  activi- 
ties covering  the  five  continental  armies  and  the  Mili- 
tary District  of  Washington,  administering  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  training  base,  and  providing 
the  commander  and  staff  for  the  Army  component  of 
U.S.  Strike  Command  (STRICOM). 

CONARC  is  the  successor  to  Army  Ground  Forces 
(later  Army  Field  Forces)  from  which  it  evolved 
in  the  years  following  World  War  II.  Army  Ground 
Forces,  which  evolved  from  various  organizational 
changes  made  under  stress  of  wartime  conditions,  had 
been  located  at  Fort  Monroe  because  it  was  near  major 
Navy  and  Air  Force  headquarters.  Also,  the  old  fort 
was  outside  the  crowded  metropolitan  Washington 
D.C.  area,  yet  still  within  convenient  administrative 
distance  to  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

Built  on  classic  lines  of  fortifications  designed  bv 
Napoleon’s  military  engineers,  old  Fort  Monroe  is 
located  on  Old  Point  Comfort  where  the  Chesapeake 
empties  into  Hampton  Roads.  In  October  1609  one 
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Captain  John  Ratcliffe.  augmented  by  a few  James- 
town settlers,  built  a fort  on  the  site.  They  named  it 
Fort  Algernourne,  in  honor  of  William  de  Percy,  first 
Lord  Algernon,  who  was  one  of  the  Invaders  of  1066. 
Later,  the  simple  earthwork  fort  was  strengthened,  but 
in  1612  it  was  burned.  A new  fort,  completed  in  1632, 
was  of  solid  construction,  but  it  fell  into  decay  and 
was  abandoned  in  1665.  When  Spain  declared  war  on 
England  in  1727,  a more  substantial  and  elaborate 
fortification  was  named  in  honor  of  George  II.  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  a hurricane  in  1749. 

Thereafter,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  except  for 
a lone  caretaker  who.  to  relieve  the  boredom  of  his 
existence,  started  to  exhibit  a light  at  night  to  warn 
shipping  of  the  shoals  nearby.  In  1802  a lighthouse 
was  built  on  the  site  and  is  still  in  operation.  During 
the  Revolution  the  struggling  colonies  did  little  to 
build  fortifications  along  the  coast,  and  the  British 
fleets  came  and  went  unopposed.  Sailors  from  the 
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British  fleets  frequently  put  nearby  settlements  to 
the  torch. 

Even  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  coastal  fortifi- 
cations were  neglected,  and  the  British  landed  and 
burned  the  nearby  town  of  Hampton.  In  1819  plans 
for  a fort  were  drawn  up  by  Simon  Bernard,  staff  en- 
gineer of  Napoleon.  They  followed  generally  the  plans 
for  fortifications  by  the  famous  Marshal  Vauban. 

Famed  Personalities.  Today,  Fort  Monroe  is  the 
only  one  of  its  type  in  the  United  States,  completely 
surrounded  by  its  water-filled  moat  with  gun  positions 
on  the  terreplein.  It  is  an  irregular  heptagon,  with 
three  sides  facing  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton 
Roads.  Covering  about  80  acres,  its  walls  rise  about 
25  feet  above  the  flat  terrain  which  is  onlv  8 feet 
above  sea  level. 

The  fort  was  first  occupied  in  July  1823  by  a com- 
pany of  artillery,  although  construction  was  not  fully 
completed  for  several  more  years.  In  1825,  fully  a 


Within  a casemate  of  the  old  walls,  left  in  modern  aerial  photo, 
Jefferson  Davis  was  for  a time  held  prisoner,  above. 


third  of  all  artillery  and  about  a tenth  of  the  remainder 
of  the  U.S.  Army  were  garrisoned  there. 

From  its  very  earliest  days,  the  high  walls  harbored 
notables  or  military  persons  who  would  become  re- 
nowned personages.  There  was  a private,  for  instance, 
named  E.  A.  Perry  who  came  to  the  post  in  1828, 
rising  to  sergeant  major  of  the  1st  Artillery.  He  ob- 
tained his  discharge  in  1 829  to  enter  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  the  following  year  and,  although  he  never 
became  known  for  any  further  military  prowess,  he 
is  famed  today  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Then  there  was  a 
young  lieutenant  in  charge  of  supplies  and  excavation 
work,  who  supervised  the  completion  of  the  masonry 
walls  from  1831  to  1834.  His  name- — Robert  E.  Lee. 
When  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  returned  to  this  coun- 
try for  a long  visit  in  1824,  he  was  entertained  at  the 
new  fort. 

Two  famous  captives  were  kept  at  Fort  Monroe 
during  its  history.  Most  famous  was  Jefferson  Davis, 
erstwhile  president  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  was 
confined  in  one  of  the  casemates  and  later  in  Carroll 
Hall,  where  the  post  guardhouse  now  stands. 

Less  well  known,  but  probably  equally  famous — or 
infamous — in  his  own  time  was  Black  Hawk,  the  In- 
dian leader  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In  1833  he  and 
several  other  chiefs  were  held  at  the  fort.  Their  stay 
there  created  considerable  tourist  trade  as  people 
flocked  to  Fort  Monroe  to  see  the  Indians.  Today, 
tourists  view  the  cell  occupied  by  Davis  and  adjoining 
casemates  that  form  the  Jefferson  Davis  Casemate 
Museum. 

Rather  oddly,  there  were  commercial  accommoda- 
tions for  tourists  at  the  fort,  since  the  Old  Hvgeia 
Hotel  had  been  built  in  1820  to  care  for  civilian  con- 
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On  visit  in  1862  with  Cabinet  members. 
President  Lincoln  plans  campaign 
against  Norfolk  with  MG  John  Ellis  Wool. 


struction  workers.  The  structure  was  enlarged  but 
was  torn  down  in  1862,  because  it  stood  in  line  of 
fire  of  the  big  guns. 

Another  hotel,  the  Chamberlin,  was  built  in  1894, 
and  rebuilt  after  a fire  in  1920.  Today,  it  is  operated  as 
a resort  hotel.  A special  lease  arrangement  permits  the 
private  commercial  facility  to  operate  on  Government 
property. 

Another  agreement  of  unusual  nature  permitted 
building  of  a civilian  church  on  the  fort  grounds.  Known 
today  as  St.  Mary’s  Church  of  the  Sea  Catholic  Church, 
it  is  successor  to  several  Catholic  chapels  that  had  been 
built  earlier  to  serve  residents  and  tradesmen  living 
outside  the  fort.  The  agreement  was  made  in  1860  and 
is  still  in  effect. 

The  official  post  chapel  is  known  as  the  Chapel  of 
the  Centurion  and  is  open  daily  to  persons  of  all 
faiths.  It  was  built  in  1858,  through  the  efforts  of 
Lieutenant  Julian  McAllister  as  a thanks  offering  for 
what  he  considered  a miraculous  escape  from  death. 
He  and  two  others  were  working  in  a laboratory  when 
an  explosion  killed  his  two  companions.  The  chapel 
is  named  for  St.  Cornelius,  whom  Peter  converted  to 
Christianity,  as  recounted  in  the  10th  Chapter  of  Acts. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  especially  fond  of 
worshiping  there  when  he  visited  on  the  Presidential 
yacht  Mayflower. 

Civil  War  and  After.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Fort  Monroe  was  hastily  reinforced.  In  1862 
Major  General  George  B.  McClellan  arrived  with  his 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  launch  the  ill-fated  Peninsular 
Campaign  against  Richmond.  From  the  fort  also  sailed 
several  amphibious  expeditions  against  Hatteras,  Port 
Royal,  Roanoke  Island,  and  New  Orleans. 

In  1862  President  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  first 
visit.  He  planned  the  expedition  against  Norfolk  in 
Quarters  No.  1 . Three  years  later  he  returned  for  the 
Hampton  Conference,  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Confederacy  on  a ship  anchored  off  the  fort.  Noth- 
ing came  of  it,  and  the  war  continued  until  the  fight- 
ing ended  at  Appomattox.  In  1864  General  U.S. 


Grant  had  laid  out  his  campaign  against  Richmond 
while  at  the  fort. 

While  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  never  fired  in  anger, 
they  provided  such  strength  that  the  fort  was  never 
attacked,  and  continued  through  the  war  as  a secure 
base  of  operations  and  staging  area  for  expeditions 
by  land  and  by  sea.  At  various  times,  the  post  served 
as  headquarters  for  the  Department  of  V irginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

Within  sight  of  the  towering  walls  occurred  the 
famed  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrinxac  on  April  9. 
1862.  Hundreds  of  visitors  and  soldiers  lined  the  walls 
to  watch  the  battle.  Shortly  afterwards,  troops  em- 
barked in  an  expedition  to  retake  Norfolk.  President 
Lincoln  could  watch  the  bombardment  of  the  Norfolk 
defenses  from  the  walls. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  the  fort  began  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Army — a role  that  had  its  beginning  as  early  as  1824 
when  the  Army's  first  artillery  school  had  been  set  up 
there  as  the  “Artillery  School  of  Practice.”  The  \r- 
tillery  School,  which  had  been  opened  and  closed 
several  times,  was  reopened  in  1868;  it  was  reorganized 
and  designated  the  Coast  Artillery  School  in  1907  In 
1946,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Headquarters.  Army 
Ground- Forces,  the  Coast  Artillery  School  was  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  San  Francisco,  where  it 
became  the  Seacoast  Branch  of  the  Artillery  School. 

In  1948  Headquarters,  Army  Ground  Forces,  was 
redesignated  as  Office.  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces, 
and  command  of  the  continental  armies  passed  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  In  February  1955  the  Office. 
Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  was  redesignated  Head- 
quarters, Continental  Army  Command.  It  now  is  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  most 
usually  referred  to  simply  as  CON  ARC.  Today,  this 
unique  and  historic  post — an  important  landmark  of 
our  Army's  heritage — continues  to  play  an  active, 
vital  role  in  the  training  and  education  of  thousands 
of  United  States  Army  members.  C3 
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Atop  the  walls  that  once  bristled  with 
guns  from  the  openings  over  which  Old 
Glory  still  proudly  flies,  Union  soldiers 
gathered  to  watch  the  battle  of  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
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. . . a symbol,  not  of  victory 
or  defeat,  but  of  peace 
and  a new  beginning. 


Generals  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee  are  the  central 
figures  in  the  painting  by  L.  M.  D.  Guillaume,  above.  Right, 
the  McLean  House. 


Here,  it  ended.  As  dramatically  as  it  began,  Amer- 
ica’s war  against  itself  was  over.  And  the  common 
soldier  returned  to  the  farms  and  fields,  towns  and 
shops  of  a Nation  once  again  united.  He  returned, 
neither  as  victor  nor  vanquished,  but  as  American. 
Today,  105  years  later,  other  Americans  walk  the 
grounds  of  Appomattox.  And  they,  like  their  fore- 
fathers in  blue  and  gray,  will  recall  the  meeting  at 
McLean  House — not  as  the  passing  of  so  many 
Aprils  but  as  the  hallmark  of  an  indomitable  spirit. 
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Split  rail  fences  that  now  stand  in  a peaceful 
countryside  once  served  as  barricades. 


The  restored  parlor  of  the  McLean  House  appears 
as  it  did  on  that  day  when  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  surrendered. 
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Motivated  Management  at  Work — 
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|f  the  radio  in  your  automobile  or  dayroom  buzzes, 
crackles,  or  maybe  even  fades  out,  or  if  the  TV  set 
shows  snow  or  wavy  lines — it’s  an  inconvenience.  . 

But  if  the  same  soldier  listening  to  or  watching  an 
electronic  receiver  on  the  battlefield  encounters  the  same 
problems,  it  well  might  result  in  garbled  or  misunder- 
stood messages  that  could  cause  catastrophe. 

Thus,  the  electromagnetic  interference,  which  may 
cause  some  frustrating  moments  to  an  individual,  be- 
comes a vital  military  problem.  In  the  language  of  com- 
munications experts,  the  electronic  equipment  is  not 
compatible  with  its  environment,  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Such  incompatibility  may  affect  radar,  tele- 
vision, and  guidance  systems  for  rockets  and  missiles, 
as  well  as  incoming  radio  messages  or  television 
reception. 

From  the  military  communications  expert’s  stand- 
point, the  big  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  all  of  these 
items — radios,  televisions,  radar,  weapons  guidance  sys- 
tems, and  many  types  of  listening  devices — manage  to 
live  at  peace  with  one  another,  in  electromagnetic  com- 
patibility within  the  spectrum.  It’s  called  EMC  for  short. 

During  World  War  II  and  Korea,  a good  deal  was 
learned  concerning  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  Some 
of  the  lessons  were  well  documented  and  were  used  by 
developers  of  communications  equipment.  However,  in 
all  too  many  instances,  the  information  that  had  been 
obtained  was  lost  when  personnel  were  transferred. 
Some  lessons  had  to  be  learned  over  again.  As  one 
expert  in  the  field  noted,  “It  was  like  reinventing  the 
wheel.” 

Further,  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  is  continually 
becoming  more  crowded.  In  peacetime,  the  whole  prob- 

MAJOR  JOSEPH  J.  TAYLOR,  JR.,  is  Chief,  Electromagnetic  Compatibility 
Division,  Electronics  Directorate,  and  JAMES  LUCID  is  Senior  Electronics 
Engineer,  Spectrum  Resources  Division,  Electronics  Directorate,  Office,  Assis- 
tant Chief  of  Staff  for  Communications-Electronics. 


lem  is  more  complicated  as  military  equipment  must 
function  within  the  civil  environment  also.  Before  a case 
can  be  made  for  an  absolute  military  need  for  pre- 
empting certain  portions  of  the  spectrum,  the  Army 
must  determine  exactly  what  its  needs  will  be.  And 
those  needs,  in  turn,  are  based  on  just  how  well  its 
equipment  performs  by  itself  and  how  well  it  performs 
when  added  to  the  total  environment. 

Interference  Factors.  To  provide  transmission  and 
listening  devices  that  would  be  free  of  interference,  the 
Army  embarked  on  a program  to  measure  and  record 
performances  of  the  various  items  and  the  amount  of 
the  spectrum  they  required  to  operate  properly.  From 
such  data  it  was  expected  that  a final  judgment  could 
be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  frequency  support  required 
for  Army  operations. 

To  obtain  this  information,  plans  called  for  selection 
of  an  appropriate  location  where  the  equipment  would 
be  assembled  and  used  by  troops  in  a war-game  situa- 
tion, according  to  a planned  scenario. 

The  site  selected  was  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  which 
was  considered  ideal  because  of  its  isolation  from  indus- 
trial noises  and  because  it  could  readily  be  sealed  off 
within  its  valley  from  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  It 
was  and  still  is  regarded  as  an  ideal  laboratory  for  test- 
ing and  perfecting  various  types  of  electromagnetic 
communications  items. 

However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  working  up 
a large-scale  war  game  with  thousands  of  troops  would 
be  costly.  Would  the  time,  movement  of  troops  and 
their  equipment,  and  the  assembling  of  various  items 
to  be  tested  be  worth  the  costs  in  terms  of  tangible 
results? 

Enter,  Comouters.  With  computers  coming  into 
greater  use  in  the'  Armv,  it  was  decided,  after  a hard 
look  at  all  the  costs  involved,  that  computers  might  well 
be  made  to  do  the  same  job  as  an  actual  war  game. 
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There  were  many  advantages  to  this  sort  of  motivated 
management  approach: 

• Use  of  the  computers  would  be  less  costly  than 
deployment  of  troops  and  equipment. 

• Computers  could  produce  data  much  faster  than 
an  actual  exercise. 

• Many  different  situations  could  be  envisioned  and 
simulated  at  the  same  time;  whereas,  the  same 
situations  would  have  to  be  handled  one  at  a time 
in  the  field. 

Through  use  of  computers,  two  types  of  information 
were  to  be  provided:  First,  whether  the  equipments  can 
do  what  they  are  designed  to  do,  which  essentially  is  to 
communicate  in  the  environment  in  which  they  have 
been  deployed.  Second,  whether  all  the  various  equip- 
ments can  mutually  share  the  spectrum. 

In  planning  how  to  program  the  computers  to  pro- 
duce the  required  information,  the  sheer  number  of 
equipment  items  that  were  to  be  modeled  and  simulated 
and  the  number  of  situations  and  combinations  that 
would  result  verged  on  the  astronomical.  To  work  out 
every  single  situation,  even  with  the  swift  capabilities 
of  computers,  would  require  a tremendous  amount  of 
programming. 

As  a solution  to  this  problem,  it  was  decided  to  use 
the  technique  worked  out  by  takers  of  opinion  polls, 
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who  sample  opinion  by  interviewing  a random  selection 
of  individuals  and  then  weight  the  findings  to  apply  to 
a cross-section  of  the  population. 

To  put  these  ideas  into  practice,  two  principal  facili- 
ties were  evolved.  The  Electromagnetic  Data  Collection 
and  Processing  Facility  (EDCPF)  in  Tucson.  Ariz.. 
was  planned  as  a place  to  measure  and  store  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  equipment  that  would  be  used  It  is 
managed  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Communi- 
cations-Electronics. 

A second  facility,  the  Electromagnetic  Environmental 
Test  Facility  (EMETF).  was  set  up  to  exercise  the 
various  models  in  simulated  environments.  Located  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  it  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Test 
and  Evaluation  Command,  a component  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command.  EMETF  had  to  "build"  the  models, 
using  mathematical  formulas  in  “computer  language  " 
Further,  this  facility  developed  ways  to  take  samples 
and  to  determine  that  they  were  representative  of  what 
would  really  happen  when  the  equipments  were  used 
under  field  conditions.  Methods  of  using  these  tools 
and  how  to  portray  typical  environments  also  had  to 
be  considered. 

Typical  environments  to  be  simulated  and  the  manner 
of  deploying  units  and  equipment  arc  based  on  scenarios 
drawn  up  by  planners  of  the  Combat  Developments 
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A “clean”  radio  is  as  important  as  a 
clean  rifle,  1st  Cav  lieutenant  finds 
as  he  forwards  fire  directions. 


Command  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Equipment  Checkout.  Today,  rapid  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  examining  varied  communication  with 
widely  varied  deployments  in  many  simulated  parts  of 
the  world. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  results  obtained  is  the  test  of  a 
small  battery-operated,  long-range  radio  set  procured 
for  use  in  Vietnam.  This  set  was  found  to  be  radiating 
harmonic  radio  signals — that  is,  even  when  “receiving” 
it  emitted  signals  that  could  be  picked  up  by  enemy 
direction-finders.  The  manufacturer  was  notified,  the 
deficiency  was  corrected,  and  further  careful  field  tests 
cleared  the  item  for  use. 

In  another  instance,  EMC  examination  of  a tactical 
radio  relay  set  showed  that  many  circuits  could  be 
operated  by  line-of-sight  method  so  operating  power 
could  be  reduced  greatly  without  impairing  operating 
efficiency.  Maintenance  was  reduced  and  the  life  of  the 
unit  extended.  Chances  that  these  sets  would  produce 
interference  with  others  were  further  reduced. 

In  still  another  instance,  a special  tactical  data  link 
system  was  found  to  have  certain  proposed  frequency 
assignment  requirements  that  would  make  it  difficult  to 
insure  freedom  from  interference.  The  system  was  de- 
signed to  permit  easier  frequency  support. 


Field  Problems.  While  the  program  has  been  worked 
out  to  produce  good  results  for  equipments  of  the 
future,  the  items  already  in  the  field  or  stored  in  depots 
also  had  to  be  considered.  To  identify  and  solve  prob- 
lems that  may  arise  from  previously  purchased  items, 
the  Strategic  Communications  Command  (STRAT- 
COM),  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Huachuca,  puts  its 
experts  and  engineers  to  work.  It  examines  EMC  prob- 
lems that  arise  and  recommends  changes  that  may  be 
needed. 

To  avoid  any  loss  of  lessons  learned  and  to  insure 
that  other  Department  of  Defense  agencies  and  services 
know  what  the  Army  has  learned,  an  Electromagnetics 
Compatibility  Analysis  Center  (ECAC)  has  been  set 
up  at  Annapolis,  Md.  It  reports  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering. At  the  same  time,  it  makes  available  to  the 
Army  the  information  and  lessons  gathered  by  other 
services. 

Thus,  a unified  effort  is  underway  to  make  certain 
that  communications-electronics  equipment  performs 
the  tasks  that  the  soldier  in  the  field  requires,  without 
hindering  proper  operation  of  some  other  equipments 
miles  away.  In  effect,  this  is  motivated  management  at 
work,  using  the  most  modern  techniques.  ES3 
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It’s  a 

Reading  Army 

Army  Digest  Staff 

|n  Vietnam,  a book  is  shared  like  water  and  ammuni- 
tion. Prized  nearly  as  much  as  a letter  from  home,  it’s 
read  in  bunkers,  tents,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
helicopters — anywhere  during  a lull  in  operations.  The 
book  may  be  tattered  or  brand  new,  a classic,  a best- 
seller, a mystery,  a western.  After  one  pair  of  eyeballs 
peruses  its  pages,  the  book  is  passed  on. 

Whether  out  of  interest  or  boredom,  or  for  escape, 
soldiers  read.  Today’s  military  man  is  not  only  a soldier, 
but  an  ambassador  as  well.  His  unique  position  in 
today’s  social  drama  emphasizes  his  need  to  be  in- 
formed. Books  are  a major  source  of  his  knowledge, 
and  Army  librarians  are  alert  to  the  social,  technical, 
and  political  developments  relevant  to  him. 

A recent  survey  by  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
(TAGO)  indicates  that  officers  read  primarily  for 
self-improvement.  Keeping  up  with  current  news  is 
important  to  young  and  old  officers  alike,  but  the 
young  do  more  reading  for  pleasure.  Older  enlisted 
men  spend  more  time  than  the  young  in  reading  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  news. 

In  the  category  of  self-improvement,  the  TAGO 
survey  shows  that  reading  interest  is  highest  in  fields 
of  history  and  biography  with  political  science,  tech- 
nology, and  management  also  rating  high.  All  but 
about  6 percent  of  the  officers  and  27  percent  of  en- 
listed men  read  to  gain  knowledge  related  to  their 
military  assignment.  Enlisted  men  in  the  higher  grades 
read  as  much  for  this  purpose  as  many  of  the  officers. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a high  correlation 
between  a man’s  branch  of  service  and  reading  in 
subject  areas  most  related  to  that  branch.  However, 
regardless  of  branch  of  service,  many  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  are  searching  for  increased 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  administration,  possibly 
recognizing  the  Army’s  need  for  good  managers  and 
preparing  themselves  for  promotions. 

The  average  enlisted  man’s  strongest  reading  interest 
is  in  the  sports  category.  Significantly,  this  interest 
declines  with  age  as  history  and  biography  and  tech- 
nology become  more  popular.  Philosophy,  military 
science,  management,  and  hobbies  also  sustain  a 
notable  interest  among  enlisted  men. 

When  reading  for  relaxation,  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  all  ages  prefer  sports.  Literature  and 
biography  make  up  the  next  highest  interests. 

Worldwide  Program.  Supporting  and  encouraging 
soldier  reading  is  the  Army  Library  Program,  com- 
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the  program.  They  are  assisted  by  dependents  and  by 
enlisted  personnel  employed  during  off-duty  time. 

Post  libraries  are  stocked  with  books  relating  spe- 
cifically to  specialized  missions  and  activities.  Thus,  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  home  of  the  Engineer  School,  one 
will  find  books  on  engineering;  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  headquarters  for  the  Strategic  Communications 
Command,  books  on  electronics.  Reference  books  and 
non-fiction,  with  emphasis  on  the  military  sciences, 
comprise  about  60  percent  of  a collection;  fiction,  40 
percent.  A good  selection  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  records  is  usually  available.  Many  post 
libraries  also  have  good  collections  of  children’s  books 
donated  by  on-post  clubs  and  organizations. 

Study  Center.  The  library  is  the  study  center  of 
the  Army  community.  Each  supplies  books  and  refer- 
ence services  to  back  up  the  educational  courses 
offered  through  the  General  Educational  Development 
Program. 

Reference  centers  at  each  major  command  maintain 
in-depth  collections  to  support  specialized  reference 
and  bibliographic  services.  Designated  main  libraries 
serve  as  inter-library’  loan  centers  that  will  procure 
from  other  libraries  almost  any  book  a soldier  may 
request. 

In  addition  to  providing  overall  policy  guidance, 
the  office  of  the  director  of  the  library  program  con- 
ducts a centralized  book  procurement  program.  In 
all  cases,  central  procurement  of  books  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  book  purchases  made  by  on-post 
librarians,  who  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
their  collections. 

Hard-bound  books  are  distributed  on  a monthly- 
basis.  Library  service  to  troops  in  combat  and  isolated 
areas  is  accomplished  largely  by  paperback  books, 
although  there  are  now  30  regular  Army  libraries  in 
Vietnam.  Four  different  “kits"  containing  25  paper- 
back titles  go  out  each  month  to  more  than  4.000  dis- 
tribution points,  most  of  them  in  Vietnam. 

Window  on  the  World.  Gutenberg  changed  the 
world  with  his  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  the 
mid-15th  century,  and  with  it  increased  man’s  interest 
in  himself  and  the  world  around  him.  Not  only  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  but.  more  importantly,  to  under- 
stand its  myriad  implications,  today’s  soldier  needs 
to  read.  And  he  is  reading. 

Whatever  his  interests,  chances  are  the  library  can 
supplement  or  expand  them.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
few  places  on  post  where  a soldier  can  escape  his 
daily  routine  and  enter  the  worlds  only  books  can 
offer.  CD 


posed  of  post  library  systems  at  Army  installations 
worldwide.  The  Army’s  special  libraries  at  service 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  program. 

Reading  materials  have  been  furnished  U.S.  soldiers 
since  the  Civil  War.  Various  civilian  organizations  did 
the  job  until  June  1921,  when  the  Army  Library 
Service  was  officially  established  as  an  activity  of 
TAGO. 

Today,  there  are  441  libraries  at  Army  installations 
worldwide,  including  63  in  hospitals.  There  are  also 
51  bookmobiles  and  1,315  field  library  units.  The 
main  post  libraries  vary  in  size  from  10,000  to  100,000 
volumes,  depending  on  the  requirements  and  size  of  the 
installation.  The  number  of  field  units  does  not  include 
the  numerous  outlets  for  paperback  books  in  combat 
areas  such  as  Vietnam. 

Approximately  400  professional  librarians  work  in 
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. . . and  is  swiftly  set  up  to  produce  its  auota  of  pure  water  at  the  rate  of  420 
gallons  per  hour. 


Gunga  Din, 

Vietnam 

Style 

Gu°ga  Din  was  immortalized  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  famous 
poem  extolling  a brave,  tireless 
native  bearer  who  carried  water  in 
a goatskin  bag  to  the  parched  sol- 
diers of  the  British  Raj  during  one 
of  the  many  campaigns  in  India. 
Today,  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  equipment  specialists 
who  maintain  water  purification 
units  in  Southeast  Asia  are  often 
called  Gunga  Dins. 

The  Mobility  Equipment  Com- 
mand in  St.  Louis  supplies  and 
maintains  some  500  water  purifica- 
tion units  in  Vietnam.  Where  the 
purity  of  the  original  Gunga  Din’s 
water  may  have  been  pretty  ques- 
tionable, today’s  water  dispensers 
use  the  most  modern  methods  to 
provide  clean,  safe  water,  not  only 
to  the  troops  but  to  many  villagers 
in  Vietnam. 

Purification  units  range  in  size 
from  portable  hand  types  to  the 
huge  van-mounted  air-transportable 
units  that  will  process  10,000  gal- 
lons an  hour.  During  the  processing 
cycle,  specialists  perform  many  on- 
site tests,  the  most  frequent  being 
a chlorine  level  check  every  half 
hour  at  the  point  where  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  purification  unit 
into  storage  tanks. 

Chlorine  content  is  maintained  at 
a high  rate  in  Vietnam- — about  10 
per  million  compared  with  the  level 
of  one  or  two  parts  per  million  that 
is  common  in  cooler,  less  humid 
areas.  Even  so,  the  chlorine  count 
is  far  short  of  the  100  per  million 
that  is  considered  harmful  to  health. 

While  they  vary  in  size,  the 
average  unit  in  Vietnam  produces 
some  3,000  gallons  an  hour.  Some 
camp  sites  have  assembled  enough 
units  to  produce  more  than  70,000 
gallons  of  purified  water  a day.  EZ3 
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nee  they  were  carriers  of  death 
and  destruction,  jarring  the  ground 
with  their  thunderous  roar.  Today, 
they  stand  silent  and  motionless  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. — 
the  tanks  of  yesterday. 

But  to  many,  old  tanks  never  die. 
Although  forever  silenced,  there  is 
something  about  these  iron  monsters 
that  stirs  the  imagination. 

During  the  first  year  of  World 
War  I,  the  British  built  a proto- 

JOHN  EUBANK  is  a member  of  the  Information 
Office,  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  ond  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 


type — a tractor-like  vehicle,  some 
26  feet  long  that  weighed  28  tons. 
Later  versions  (packed  in  crates 
and  for  security  marked  “Water 
Tanks”;  hence,  the  name  tank ) 
were  shipped  to  France  in  1916  and 
put  into  action  against  the  Germans. 

Over  the  years,  the  tank  evolved 
into  a sophisticated,  effective  weap- 
on which  influenced  the  overall 
concept  of  warfare  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  represented  the 
most  revolutionary  military  develop- 
ment since  gunpowder. 

Usual  Items.  Scores  of  old  tanks. 


dating  back  to  World  War  I.  are 
a major  attraction  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Center  and  School  Mu- 
seum. Displayed  along  entrance 
roads  and  arrayed  in  a grass-covered 
field,  the  tanks  are  constantly 
sought  out  by  visitors  and  tourists. 
Children  flock  to  them  in  droves. 

Perhaps  most  unusual  among  the 
collection  is  a German  "grasshop- 
per.” built  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It  was  constructed  with  a 
detachable  turret,  which  could  be 
deposited  on  a battlefield  as  a self- 
contained  pillbox.  However,  no  one 
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At  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
they  don't  even  rust  away— 


can  fathom  how  the  crew  protected 
t itself  with  a decapitated  tank. 

The  world’s  heaviest  operational 
tank,  the  King  Tiger,  also  is  credited 
to  the  Germans.  Weighing  75  tons, 
it  was  too  heavy  and  somewhat 
underpowered  to  be  considered  an 
outstanding  vehicle  of  World  War 
II.  However,  its  88mm  gun  could 
penetrate  9 inches  of  armor. 

Smallest  tank  in  the  collection,  a 
3-ton  American  Ford,  was  built 
during  World  War  I.  Although  it 
did  not  see  action,  it  is  a valued 
museum  possession,  one  of  two  in 
existence,  and  the  only  one  with  the 
original  twin  T-model  engines.  The 
midget  tank  steals  the  show  when- 
ever it  performs  in  military  demon- 
strations, pitted  against  a ridicu- 
lously large  adversary  of  the  50-ton 
class. 

Famed  during  World  War  II  were 
the  German  Panther  tanks.  Intro- 
duced in  1943,  the  50-ton  Model 
G became  the  standard  medium 
tank.  It  was  equipped  with  a 75mm 
gun  and  armor  more  than  4 inches 
thick  at  strategic  points. 

If  the  occasional  “lemon”  is 
familiar  to  the  modern  automobile 


purchaser,  tank  builders  also  have 
been  subject  to  this  bewildering 
malady.  Consider  the  vintage  1916 
French  Schneider,  a stubby  little 
monster  which  resembled  a rhinoc- 
eros, even  to  its  hooked  nose  horn 
which  served  as  a wire  cutter. 
Records  show  that  the  suspension 
system  and  tracks  of  the  70-horse- 
power  Schneider  “left  much  to  be 
desired.”  The  tank  “was  slow  and 
lacked  mobility,”  but,  even  with 
its  shortcomings,  much  useful  knowl- 
edge was  gained  from  this  early 
model. 

In  1919,  the  new  look  in  tank 
design  was  the  American/British- 
produced  Mark  VIII,  probably  best 
remembered  by  its  huge  rhomboid- 
shaped body,  wraparound  tracks, 
with  pouch-like  turrets  protruding 
from  its  sides.  It  weighed  about  36 
tons  and  was  armed  with  two  British 
6-pounder  naval  guns  and  five 
American  machineguns.  Powered  by 
an  American-made  V-8  engine,  it 
could  attain  a speed  of  5 1/2  miles 
per  hour. 

Tracks  Plus  Wheels.  Normally, 
tanks  have  tracks  and  cars  have 
wheels,  but  not  both.  An  exception, 


however,  is  the  German  observa- 
tion car,  a highly  versatile  mili- 
tary vehicle  combining  tracks  and 
wheels.  Four  pneumatic-tired  wheels 
mounted  outside  the  tracks  could 
be  lowered  to  turn  the  vehicle  into 
a roadster.  A five-man  crew  op- 
erated the  car  which  was  equipped 
with  a periscope  and  armed  with 
a machinegun.  Its  body  shape  and 
armor  plating  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a small  tank. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  his- 
toric, rare,  unusual  tanks  found  at 
the  Ordnance  Center  and  School 
Museum.  Scores  of  others  make  up 
the  highly  representative  collection 
from  many  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

What  role  will  tanks  play  in 
future  wars?  That  remains  for  the 
experts  and  history  to  decide.  But 
in  yesterday’s  wars  the  tank  was  a 
paragon  of  military  strength,  to  be 
remembered  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  nostalgia.  And,  like  the  old 
soldier  of  yesteryear,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  live  on  in  the  memory 
of  man.  EZS 
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The  poet  Bulwer-Lytton  once  wrote:  “We  may  live 
without  friends;  we  may  live  without  books — but  civ- 
ilized man  cannot  live  without  cooks.” 

And  without  belittling  the  need  for  friends  or  books, 
instructors  at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School, 
Fort  Lee,  Va.,  believe  that  the  need  for  good  cooks 
applies  to  the  Army  as  well  as  to  all  civilized  mankind. 
They  try  to  instill  this  belief  as  they  impart  skills  to 
some  6,000  student  cooks  attending  basic  cooking 
courses  each  year.  Every  effort  is  made  to  send  out  not 
only  technically  good  cooks  but  young  soldiers  who 
believe  that  their  work  on  the  ranges  can  contribute 
significantly  to  service  morale. 

Next  to  payday,  food  is  probably  rated  at  the  top  of 
the  list  as  a morale-booster.  To  insure  that  today’s 
soldier  is  the  best-fed  in  the  world,  the  Army  works 
hard  to  produce  cooks  who  will  wind  up  as  the  most 
popular  guys  in  their  outfits. 

Most  of  the  6,000  soldiers  who  complete  the  8-week 
basic  cooking  course  each  year  have  had  no  previous 
cooking  experience.  By  graduation  time,  they  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  meat  identification,  cake  and 
pastry  baking,  small  quantity  cookery,  and  garrison  and 
field  mess  operation. 

While  training  is  largely  in  the  kitchen,  each  new 
area  of  food  preparation  is  introduced  formally  in  the 
classroom.  Here  the  student  becomes  familiar  with 
equipment  and  methods,  and  learns  the  correct  pro- 
cedure for  adding  ingredients. 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  CRAIG  HENRICH  is  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 


Whether  preparing  food  for  200,  left,  or  two  dozen,  as  above,  stu- 
dents learn  to  apply  basic  principles  of  quality  food  preparation. 


“We  require  each  student,  regardless  of  previous 
experience,  to  follow  the  standardized  recipe  which  we 
know  will  result  in  a good  product,”  says  Lieutenant 
Jerry  Buckner,  course  director.  “After  a cook  has  used 
these  recipes,  we  expect  he  will  use  his  imagination  to 
improve  them.” 

Instruction  Phases.  The  first  phase  of  the  course 
provides  a general  knowledge  of  the  Army  food  pro- 
gram, the  basic  concept  of  feeding,  food  value,  sanita- 
tion, mess  accounting  procedures,  food  conservation, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  food  service  personnel. 

Meat  identification  provides  a working  knowledge  of 
meat  processing  to  enable  the  student  to  identify  those 
items  normally  used  in  the  unit  mess.  The  student  also 
learns  to  cut  meat,  to  identify  the  various  cuts,  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  safely  the  hand  and  power  tools. 

The  third  phase  covers  cake,  pastry,  and  bread 
baking.  Here,  the  student  learns  basic  techniques  for 
preparing  items  on  the  master  menu,  which  spells  out 
the  daily  menu  for  mess  halls  Army-wide. 

Small  quantity  cookery  offers  a working  knowledge 
of  the  preparation  of  items  called  for  by  the  master 
menu  and  enables  the  student  to  identify  any  deficien- 
cies in  mess  operation. 

After  8 weeks,  the  soldier  who  formerly  “couldn’t 
fry  an  egg”  becomes  a full-fledged  cook  and  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  his  training  to  use. 

“The  instruction  and  practical  experience  will  carry 
the  young  cook  through  the  rest  of  his  Army  life,”  says 
Lieutenant  Buckner.  “In  addition,  he  obtains  a basic 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a rewarding  civilian 
occupation.”  E33 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


Clerk-typist,  huh?  No  sweat,  you’ll  make 
out.  That  feller  over  there  used  to  be  our 
comp’ny  clerk,  an’  that  ’un  wuz  a cook,  an' 
that  ’un  come  over  as  a mechanic,  an’  that 
’un  . . . 


"Rank  hasn't  changed  me.  I was  the  same  mean, 
nasty,  unreasonable  s.o.b.  when  I was  a private." 


ARMY 


Maybe  if  I shaved  my  mustache  they’d  let  me  join  the  club. 
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Looking  Ahead 
To  A fay 


Journey  of  a Uniform  / 


Wool  shearing,  spinning,  weaving, 
cutting,  measuring — all  go  into  that 
uniform  before  you  wear  it. 


Haven  for 
Soldier  Tourists/ 


Sail,  swim,  ski.  SCUBA,  or  just  sit 
around  at  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Centers  in  Southern  Germany. 


The  Fifth  U.S. 
Army  Story  / 


Headlines  portray  the  highlights  of 
its  many-sided  activities 


Would  DIGEST  readers  be  interested  in 
having  a Letters  to  the  Editor  department 
included  in  future  issues?  Your  comments 
are  invited.  Address  your  letters  to  the  Edi- 
tor, ARMY  DIGEST,  Cameron  Station,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  22314. 
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RECALL 

The  Camels  Are  Coming! 


AH  along  the  hot,  dusty  trail  from  Fort  Defiance,  N.M. 
to  Fort  Tejon,  Calif.,  residents  of  the  tiny  Mexican 
settlements  flock  to  stare  in  awe  at  the  Army  surveying 
unit  blazing  a road  across  the  desert.  It  is  June  1857. 

They  come  to  stare,  not  at  the  cavalry  leading  the 
group,  or  the  following  train  of  three  unwieldly  Army 
freight  wagons  or  the  red  ambulance,  or  even  the 
Indian  scouts  on  their  rugged  ponies,  but  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  procession.  For  there,  in  the  dust  stirred 
up  by  the  wagons,  come  20  camels.  At  the  sight  of 
these  strange  beasts,  settlers’  horses  bolt  and  cattle 
stampede. 

The  camels  carry  food  and  water  for  the  Army 
horses  and  mules.  They  won’t  eat  or  drink  any  of  it 
themselves,  for  they  live  on  the  sparse  desert  vegeta- 
tion. They  drink  from  desert  oases  or  small  creeks  that 
wouldn’t  tempt  even  a thirsty  mule.  Each  carries  up  to 
700  pounds  of  supplies.  Some  of  the  larger  ones  carry 
half  a ton. 

In  charge  of  the  expedition  is  former  Navy  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  F.  Beale,  who  was  an  influential  advo- 
cate in  bringing  the  camels  to  this  country  originally 
from  Turkey  and  North  Africa  in  1855.  Until  1856 
he  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  California 
and  Nevada.  He  had  actively  sought  the  appointment 
to  lead  the  expedition,  urging  that  it  would  be  a good 
test  of  the  camels’  abilities  to  work  in  the  American 
desert  areas. 

The  camels,  75  in  two  shiploads,  have  been  brought 
over  by  Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in  an 


experiment  to  determine  whether  such  animals  can  be 
used  for  transportation  of  troops  and  freight.  They  arc 
held  at  Camp  Verde,  Tex.,  where  they  prove  their 
usefulness  but  incur  the  intense  dislike  and  even  wrath 
of  the  early  cattlemen  and  drovers,  whose  own  animals 
are  thrown  into  panic  at  the  sight  and  smell  of  the 
strange  humped  animals.  Beale  stirs  the  imagination  of 
Californians  with  his  expedition,  and  the  camels  later 
are  used  in  mines  and  foresting  as  well  as  in  Army 
transportation. 

Later,  he  brings  some  to  his  own  ranch,  where  they 
thrive  and  multiply  until  he  is  forced  to  dispose  of  them 
as  best  he  can. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate 
forces  take  over  Camp  Verde  and  the  camels.  They 
use  them  occasionally1,  but  the  dislike  of  local  ranchers 
and  horsemen  prevails.  After  the  war.  when  the  Federal 
troops  return,  they  find  the  small  herd  has  actually 
grown.  The  Army  sells  them  off  at  auction  to  a San 
Antonio  man,  who  in  turn  sells  them  to  circuses,  zoos, 
or  to  Nevada  mining  interests.  Many  simply  take  off 
into  the  wilds  where  they  thrive  and  multiply  . 

Small  bands  are  seen  in  desert  areas  of  the  West 
throughout  the  1880  s.  Some  are  hunted  down  by  In- 
dians for  food — they  arc  said  to  be  excellent  eating 
and  by  ranchers  who  dislike  them  because  they  frighten 
the  local  livestock.  As  late  as  1903,  one  is  observed  in 
a circus  at  San  Antonio.  It  still  carries  its  old  Army 
brand  on  Its  flank.  CZZ] 
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COVERS:  While  the  Armv  carries  on  its  combat  role  in  the  steaming  Vietnam  jungles,  other 
Army  units  carry  on  variegated  missions  in  the  bleak  polar  regions  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  earth.  Front  cover:  Eskimo  scouts  of  Alaska  National  Guard  patrol  subarctic 
tundra.  Back  cover:  Against  background  of  Big  Ben  mountain,  “Little  Ben”  Roth  checks 
triangulation  by  antarctic  survey  team  on  Heard  Island  in  South  Indian  Ocean.  Credits: 
Painting  opposite  by  Erneste  E.  DeF.  Narjot  (1867),  reproduced  courtesy  Decatur  House 
Collection,  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  Pages  45,  46,  47  photos  by  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


"SOUVENIRS”  Soldiers  can  get  really  messed  up  if  they  insist  on 

illegally  bringing  or  sending  home  "war  souvenirs"  and 
marijuana  from  Vietnam.  The  mailing  of  contraband  is 
a violation  of  Federal  statutes,  military  and  postal 
regulations.  Because  the  packages  come  from  across  a 
border,  smuggling  laws  are  violated.  If  the  goods  cross 
state  lines,  the  Treasury  Department’s  tax  regulations 
are  violated.  DOD  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  have  joined 
in  an  effort  to  discourage  troops  from  mailing  home 
illicit  and/or  dangerous  war  souvenirs,  marijuana,  and 
other  drugs.  War  trophies  can  be  brought  back  from 
Vietnam  if  the  soldier  first  gets  permission  from  his 
field  commander.  However,  many  "souvenirs"  are  American 
weapons  and,  therefore,  stolen  Government  property. 

CHANGES  Actions  to  consolidate,  reduce,  realign,  or  close  Army 

activities  in  the  United  States  announced  by  DOD. 

Changes  include:  • Headquarters,  Fifth  U.S.  Army,  Ft. 
Sheridan,  111.,  will  relocate  and  be  consolidated  with 
Headquarters,  Fourth  U.S.  Army,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

• Ft.  Irwin,  Calif.,  will  be  inactivated.  • Training 
operations  at  CONARC  installations  including  Ft.  Polk, 

La.;  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.;  and  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  will  be  re- 
duced in  scope.  • Combat  Developments  Command  will  re- 
duce its  scope  of  operations  at  Ft.  Ord,  Calif.  En- 
gineers will  reorganize  the  functions  of  its  Engineer 
Districts  in  the  United  States  without  eliminating  any 
district  offices.  • Army  Intelligence  School,  Ft. 
Holabird,  Md . , will  be  relocated  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
and  the  Maryland  fort  closed.  • A Nike-Hercules  firing 
battery  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  two  HAWK  battalions  at 
Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  will  be  inactivated.  • Army  Materiel 
Command  will  inactivate  the  Granite  City  Army  Depot,  111., 
and  place  the  St.  Louis  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mo.,  on 
standby.  Navajo  Army  Depot,  Ariz.;  Rio  Vista  Storage 
Area,  Calif.;  and  Ft.  Wingate  Army  Depot,  N.M.,  will  be 
reduced  to  reserve  status. 

PREFAB  PACKAGE  A "paper  house" — claimed  by  the  developer  to  be  more 

waterproof,  fire  retardant,  and  vermin  resistant  than 
wood — is  undergoing  weatherability  studies  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development  Center, 
Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.  The  21-  by  20-foot  house  is  made  of 
specially-designed  3/8-inch  corrugated  kraftboard. 

Held  together  by  staples  and  nails,  all  pieces  of  the 
house  are  identical  and  interchangeable  except  the  ends 
which  are  tapered  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

EDUCATION  AID  Single  veterans  now  get  $175  a month  from  VA  to  attend 

college;  married  veterans  get  $205,  and  with  a child, 

$230  per  month.  Allowance  for  each  additional  dependent 
is  $13.  Veterans  can  also  attend  high  school,  if  they 
have  not  graduated,  with  the  same  benefits  without 
affecting  their  eligibility  for  college  aid. 
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SUBDUED  INSIGNIA 


SUBDUED  INSIGNIA 

July  1 is  the  mandatory  changeover  date  for  worldwide 
wear  of  subdued  insignia  on  field  and  work  uniforms, 
according  to  DA.  Insignia  affected:  grade  insignia 

(all  personnel)  and  branch  insignia  (officers  and 
warrant  officers  only) ; organizational  shoulder  sleeve 
insignia  (i.e.  unit  patch);  and  combat/special  skill 
badges.  Switch  to  subdued  name  tapes  and  U.S.  Army 
markings  went  into  effect  last  year.  EM  will  be  issued 
the  unit  patch,  insignia  of  grade,  and  combat/special 
skill  badges.  All  except  the  unit  patch  will  be  the 
metal  pin-on  type  subdued  insignia.  This  is  the  only 
kind  EM  will  be  authorized  to  wear  to  show  their  rank 
on  the  field  and  work  uniforms.  Officers  must  purchase 
needed  subdued  items.  Cloth  sew-on  subdued  grade  and 
branch  insignia  (officers  and  warrant  officers  only) 
and  combat/special  skill  badges  are  optional  wear  items 
and  will  be  available  only  through  commercial  outlets. 
DA  Message  042112ZMar70  has  details. 

MOD  APPROACH 

Recognizing  the  emerging  new  life  styles  among  young 
Americans,  the  Army  has  come  up  with  a program-- "Our 
Moral  Heritage "--tp  help  the  troops  come  to  terms  with 
their  personal  moral  problems  through  an  interchange 
of  ideas  and  attitudes,  rather  than  lectures.  Beginning 
July  1,  the  Character  Guidance  series  is  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing an  environment  where  soldiers  can  face  such 
issues  as  drugs,  dissent,  poverty,  civil  rights,  author- 
ity, and  the  desire  for  grass-roots  political  partici- 
pation . 

WAC  NOTES 

• The  Director,  WAC,  is  studying  the  possibility 
of  replacing  the  black  anklets  worn  with  exercise 
suits  with  a more  femine  color;  and  replacing  the  cur- 
rent "grannies"  with  a more  attractive  low-quarter  shoe. 

• Mini-skirts  on  duty  are  taboo,  according  to  WAC 
authorities.  No  specific  length  is  required,  but  must 
be  in  conservative  good  taste.  A good  safe  hemline 

is  1 inch  either  way  of  the  middle  of  the  knee  cap. 

• WAC  enlistees  and  reenlistees  qualified  in  certain 
medical  skills  are  eligible  for  accelerated  promotion 
to  E-4  and  E-5.  Fields  include  Dental  Assistant,  Phys- 
ical Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy,  X-ray  Assistant, 
EENT  Specialist,  Medical  Laboratory  Assistant,  Diet 
Cook,  Clinical  Specialist,  Licensed  Practical  Nurse, 
and  others.  Personnel  officers  have  details. 

NO  STRINGS 

Infantry  Branch  advises  its  officers  that  it  cannot 
honor  Vietnam  volunteer  requests  for  specific  assign- 
ments. If  an  individual  wants  to  volunteer  for  Vietnam, 
it  must  be  with  "no  strings  attached." 

BIRTHDAY 

Planning  should  begin  soon  for  commemorative  celebra- 
tions such  as  balls,  banquets,  and  parades  for  Army's 
birthday  coming  up  June  14.  Army  Regulations  encourage 
such  remembrances  where  circumstances  allow. 
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Emanuel  Karbeling 


Encompassing  the  largest  land  area  of  the  five 
continental  armies,  Fifth  U.S.  Army  shares 
with  Canada  the  longest  land  border  of  the 
continental  armies  and  contains  the  largest  building 
owned  by  the  United  States  Army — the  Army  Finance 
Center. 

What  is  the  Fifth  U.S.  Army? 

Like  all  Army  organizations,  Fifth  U.S.  Army  is 
made  up  of  people — including  thousands  of  loyal, 
conscientious  soldiers  and  civilian  employees  work- 
ing to  provide  a more  effective  defense  for  our 
Nation. 

In  area  it  extends  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  on 
the  east  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming  on  the  west.  It 
has  31  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  26  percent  of  the  Nation’s  popula- 
tion. Its  work  force  is  responsible  for  30  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  manufacturing  output. 

At  year’s  end,  a total  of  57,698  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel  were  assigned  to  duty  within  Fifth 
Army,  not  including  21,240  students  and  trainees. 
There  were  more  than  13,000  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  employees.  Expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1969  totaled  over  $549  million. 

Fifth  U.S.  Army’s  missions  include  command  of 
assigned  installations,  activities,  troop  units,  and  active 
Army  personnel;  command  of  reservists  assigned  to 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  troop  program  units;  and  super- 
vision and  support  of  training  for  Army  National 
Guard  units  and  ROTC  units.  Other  important  mis- 
sions include  support  of  tenant  and  satellite  activities; 
providing  military  assistance  to  civilian  authorities; 
and  providing  for  the  ground  defense  of  the  army  area. 

All  of  this  means  that  Fifth  Army  commands,  or 
supervises  and  supports,  seven  major  installations  and 
27  major  activities;  the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechan- 
ized); the  1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized);  74  other 
Strategic  Army  Force  units;  and  the  U.S.  Army  Train- 
ing Center  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Also  part  of  Fifth  Army’s  responsibility  are  62,600 
Ready  Reservists  in  12  USAR  commands;  92,700 
personnel  in  698  National  Guard  units;  and  52,564 
ROTC  cadets  in  216  schools. 

Fifth  U.S.  Army  also  provides  administrative  and 
logistical  support  to  three  U.S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand (CON ARC)  schools — the  world-famous  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  Adjutant  General  School  and  the 
Finance  School  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. — and 
the  Department  of  Defense  Information  School 
(DINFOS)  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

EMANUEL  KARBELING  is  Assistant  Command  Information  Officer,  Head- 
quarters, Fifth  U.S.  Army. 
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Example  of  effective  training  in  cooperation  with  allied  nations  was  provided  by  airlift  of  10.000  troops  from  Fori  Riley  to 
Frankfurt  as  part  of  Reforger  I exercise. 


In  addition  to  the  Finance  Center  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Fifth  Army  also  supports  23  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  units;  the  Correctional  Train- 
ing Facility  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  where  emphasis  is 
placed  on  rehabilitating  military  offenders;  and  the 
U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the 
only  penal  institution  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  Army  or  Air  Force  personnel  convicted  of  serious 
offenses. 

Varied  Actions.  What  does  this  middlewestern  zone 
of  the  interior  army  do  in  peacetime?  Perhaps  the 
best  Army  source  for  an  on-the-scene,  informal  look 
at  the  way  installation  and  unit  missions  are  translated 
into  human  accomplishments  is  the  post  newspaper. 
Here  are  a few  capsule  stories,  screened  from  Fifth 
Army  newspapers  and  news  releases: 

FORT  LEONARD  WOOD:  “Rain  Swells  Big 
Piney,  Floods  Fort”— Company  B,  5th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion carries  out  emergency  flood  evacuation  . . . 
“Fort  Wood  Welcomes  Unit  from  Vietnam” — 
Illinois  National  Guardsmen  of  the  126th  Composite 
Service  Company,  among  units  called  to  active  duty 


in  the  1968  mobilization  of  certain  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units,  are  demobilized  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  (This  post  is  the  site  of  the  country’s  second 
largest  Army  training  center  and  the  only  enlisted 
engineer  training  center  for  the  U.S.  Army.) 

FORT  RILEY:  “Statesmen  Praise  Army,  Fort" 
— for  the  manner  in  which  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  of  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
were  carried  out;  support  included  a marching  unit 
of  the  1st  Battalion.  19th  Infantry,  made  up  of  cooks, 
clerks,  mechanics,  and  drivers  who  were  transformed 
into  a polished  marching  unit  in  just  4 days  for  the 
ceremony  . . . “TARO  Troops.  Equipment  Begin 
Move  to  Germany” — more  than  10.000  \rm>  troops 
take  part  in  Reforger  I.  the  airlift  of  Army  and  Air 
Force  troops  to  Germany  for  NATO  maneuvers.  (The 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  Noncommissioned  Officer  Acadenn 
is  also  at  Fort  Riley.)  . . “1st  Infantry  Division 
Slated  to  Return" — the  division,  assigned  to  Viet- 
nam duty  from  Fort  Riley  in  I9p5.  is  to  be  redesig- 
nated “1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)."  It  takes 
on  the  mission,  assignment,  and  organization  of  the 
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In  the  rugged  terrain  of  Fort  Carson,  troops  get  training  in 
mountain  climbing. 


24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  which  is  to  be 
inactivated. 

FORT  BENJAMIN  HARRISON:  “DINFOS  Cele- 
brates 5th  Anniversary.”  “For  staff  and  faculty  and 
25,000  alumni  . . . DINFOS  is  proof  of  the  status  given 
to  creativity  in  the  military  community.”  “LTG  Mock 
Reviews  500  Festival  Parade” — Fifth  U.S.  Army 
Commanding  General  serves  as  reviewing  officer  for 
the  annual  Indianapolis  Speedway  race  classic.  (Other 
important  Army  activities  include  the  Enlisted  Evalua- 
tion Center,  the  Personnel  Services  Support  Center,  and 
the  Reserve  Components  Personnel  Center.) 


Army  Reservists  launch  floating  bridge  as  part  of  summer 
training  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis. 


FORT  CARSON:  “FTX  Could  Not  Have  Been 
Better” — 7,000  troops  and  1,500  vehicles  take  to  the 
field  for  weekend  winter  field  training  exercise  . . . 
“Carson  Wins  Army-Wide  Conservation  Honors” — 

named  one  of  nine  Army  installations  to  receive  a 
citat'on  for  supporting  the  DOD  National  Resources 
Conservation  Program  (the  list  also  includes  Fort 
Riley). 

FORT  SHERIDAN:  “26th  Fifth  Army  Unit  Day 
Toasts  Introduction  to  Battle” — Fifth  U.S.  Army  in- 
troduces new  Fifth  Army  crest,  commemorates  the 
September  9,  1943,  landing  at  Salerno,  Italy,  which 
marked  the  first  full-scale  invasion  by  allied  forces  of 
the  European  Continent  in  World  War  II.  (This  post 
has  been  “home”  for  Fifth  U.S.  Army  Headquarters 
since  Mav  1967.) 

CAMP  McCOY:  “ANACDUTRA  Ends”— over  50,- 
000  troops  participate  in  2-week  annual  summer  ac- 
tive duty  training.  (This  60,000-acre  post  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  also  the  logistic  center  for  Fifth  Army’s 
USAR  elements,  inactive  except  during  summer 
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Realistic  training  exercises  often  duplicate  battlefield  conditions. 


months,  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  active  “in- 
active” posts  in  the  U.S.  Army.) 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS:  Last  of  the  17  Fifth 
U.S.  Army  reserve  component  units  mobilized  for 
active  duty  in  May  1968  is  released,  December  1969. 
Among  them  is  the  Kansas  National  Guard’s  69th 
Infantry  Brigade,  largest  reserve  component  unit  mobil- 
ized in  continental  United  States  for  this  callup. 

The  U.S.  Army  is  responsible  for  coordinating  ac- 
tivities of  Department  of  Defense  agencies  in  civil 
emergencies.  During  the  spring  floods  of  1969,  for 
example,  a request  came  into  Headquarters,  Fifth 
Army  Emergency  Operations  Center,  for  1,000  blan- 
kets and  500  cots.  Supplies  from  Fort  Riley  and 
Camp  McCoy  were  flown  to  Minot,  N.D.,  by  the 
Air  Force,  with  the  Red  Cross  coordinating  their  use. 


Blankets  and  cots  were  on  the  scene  less  than  24 
hours  after  they  had  been  requested. 

Engineers  from  Fort  Leonard  Wood  meanwhile 
built  a 300-by  50-foot  lagoon  and  a 1.500-foot  sewage 
line,  with  pumping  stations,  to  prepare  a new  recrea- 
tion area  for  basic  trainees.  When  completed,  facilities 
will  include  powerboats  and  sailboats,  trailers,  a heated 
fishing  dock,  a bathing  beach,  and  a picnic  and  dance 
pavilion. 

And  so  the  story  continues.  It  is  many  stories  that 
develop  side  by  side  and  combine  into  the  single  storv 
of  the  Fifth  United  States  Army  -defending,  training, 
helping,  relaxing.  It  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women,  working  each  day  to  help  achieve 
the  most  effective  military  defense  possible  for  the 
citizens  of  its  13-state  area  and  our  Nation.  d3 
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Morale 


and 

Mental 


Health 


P he  aphorism  that  “war  is  hell”  is  perhaps  best 
known  at  firsthand  by  the  foot  soldier,  who  must  face 
the  test  of  arms  in  the  field.  It  is  he  who  withstands  the 
hours  of  shelling  and  meets  the  enemy  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  He  lives  through  the  most  savage  en- 
vironment man  can  devise — sleeping  in  mud,  enduring 
hardship,  and,  when  called  upon,  rising  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  enemy 

These  combat  stresses  often  bring  on  a host  of  psy- 
chological problems.  For  some  soldiers,  the  separation 
from  loved  ones  is  hardest  to  accept.  Added  burdens 
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are  the  frequent  confinement  to  isolated  firebases,  with 
limited  recreation  possibilities,  and  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  regulations.  The  lack  of  privacy  and  close 
living  with  other  men  also  affect  the  man’s  mental 
well-being.  War  protests  back  home  feed  his  doubts. 
Other  frightening,  vague  thoughts  may  also  make  the 
Vietnam  tour  a trying  one  for  the  average  soldier. 

Despite  all  of  this,  the  American  soldier  in  Vietnam 
seems  to  be  bearing  up  well  under  the  pressures. 
Fewer  men  are  becoming  psychiatric  casualties  in 
Vietnam  than  during  any  other  modem  war.  (See 
box.)  One  small  study  showed  that  the  amount  of 
“stress  hormone”  found  in  the  Vietnam  soldier’s 
urine  before,  during,  and  after  an  attack  was  no 
greater  than  the  amount  found  in  a comparable  group 
of  everyday  people  in  the  United  States. 

When  attack  was  impending,  the  stress  study  showed 
that  the  officers  did  have  increased  stress  hormone, 
but  the  enlisted  men’s  levels  actually  fell.  Life  or  death 
decisions  made  by  officers  seem  to  take  their  toll. 

Enlisted  men  were  calmer,  supposedly  because  they 
were  busy  laying  mines  and  setting  up  weapons — 
work  for  which  they  were  well  trained.  They  also 
relied  on  their  leaders  and  their  group  to  somehow 
take  care  of  them.  Religious  faith  helped,  too. 

The  unusually  good  mental  health  record  of  the 
American  fighting  man  is  due  to  several  factors  opera- 
tive in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  including 

• Few  pei^MN|^K^rolonjM%SWrct  r tfa^enemv . 

• Relativel^^DnB^monWBM^^^^^ 

• Scheduled  period^^^^^^Precuperation. 

• Excellent  logistical  support  with  adequate  sup- 

plies. 

• Higher  educational  level  and  better  training  of 

the  individual  soldier. 

• Improved  medical  support  facilities  providing 

reassurance  that  a man  will  probably  survive 

an  illness  or  wound. 

• Adequate  psychiatric  support  in  the  combat  area. 

Psychiatric  Team.  The  Vietnam  action  is  the  first 

conflict  involving  United  States  forces  that  has  seen 
highly  skilled  psychiatric  teams  going  forward  with  the 
troops  from  the  beginning.  The  team  leader  is  a psy- 
chiatrist— a physician  with  special  training  in  human 
emotional  problems — who  is  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
many  new'  drugs  that  influence  the  mind  and  emotions, 
and  he’s  in  charge  of  any  hospital  treatment. 

With  the  psychiatrist  is  a clinical  psychologist,  an 
officer  with  a doctorate  degree  and  especially  trained 
in  psychological  testing  and  counseling.  Another  mem- 
ber is  a psvchiatric  social  work  officer,  who  functions 
as  the  “liaison  officer”  of  the  team.  He  knows  most 
about  the  military  community,  including  whom  to  sec 
and  where  to  go  to  get  problems  solved. 

An  enlisted  man.  often  with  college  training  in 
psychology  and  sociology,  rounds  out  the  team.  A 10- 
week  Army  course  further  prepares  him  to  assist 
officers  in  evaluating  and  treating  people  with  emo- 
tional problems. 
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iach  division  has  a psychiatric  team,  and  so  do 
maAy  of  the  hospitals.  Psychiatric  personnel  spend 
muc\  of  their  time  in  the  field  with  combat  leaders, 
both  ^officers  and  NCOs.  The  mental  health  experts 
help  t>p  unit  to  become  a strong,  well-functioning 
group  w'Hh  high  morale.  Because  the  average  soldier 
is  basically  tealthy,  he  can  withstand  considerable 
stress  if  he  feeSyie’s  part  of  a strong  unit. 

Often  a good  can  be  as  helpful  as  a psychia- 

trist to  a troubled  trooper.  Significantly,  units  with 
good  morale  havapalways  had  fewer  psychiatric  cas- 
ualties thai^Bfca^ith  poor  morale.  If  an  NCO  cannot 
get  akffgylferhis  commanding  officer,  for  example, 
id  chance  that  some  soldiers  in  the  unit 
Top  headaches,  nervousness,  and  other  mental 
problems. 

As  a preventive  measure,  a good  psychiatric  team 
gets  to  know  the  units;  it  seeks  out  trouble  spots  and 
helps  the  leaders  overcome  their  shortcomings.  If  its 
preventive  work  is  successful,  a good  psychiatric  team 
may  not  see  many  patients. 

When  a man  does  become  so  upset  that  he  must 
be  removed  from  his  unit  and  hospitalized,  the  Army’s 
mental  health  experts  try  to  get  him  back  to  his  group 
as  soon  as  possible.  They  ask  his  commanding  officer, 
his  NCO,  and  his  buddies  to  try  to  persuade  the  pa- 
tient that  they  need  him  and  want  him  back  soon. 

When  a soldier  leaves  a combat  area  because  of  a 
psychiatric  breakdown,  there’s  less  chance  of  his  eventu- 
ally getting  well  than  if  he  had  stayed  in  the  area  and 
returned  to  duty.  The  power  of  the  group  to  cure  a 
man  is  sometimes  stronger  than  a psychiatrist’s  pres- 
ence. In  Vietnam,  only  a small  percentage  of  hospital- 
ized patients  are  evacuated  to  Japan. 

U.S.  soldiers  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  holding 
up  better  than  in  any  previous  conflict.  It’s  partially 
due  to  the  qualified  medical  personnel,  NCOs,  and 
commanders — all  working  hand-in-hand  to  improve 
morale  and  “stiffen  upper  lips.”  CIS 


Psychiatric  Casualty  Rates 

When  a man  misses  24  hours  or  more  of  duty  for 
psychiatric  reasons,  he’s  a “psychiatric  casualty.” 
In  Vietnam,  fewer  men  are  missing  duty  today  for 
mental  problems  than  in  earlier  wars.  Here  are  some 
statistics: 


War  Rate  Per  1000 

Troops  Per  Year 

World  War  II 

Highest 101  (First  U.S.  Army,  Europe) 

Lowest  28  (Ninth  U.S.  Army,  Europe) 

Korea 


July  1950-December  1952  37 

Vietnam 

Late  1965-Early  1970  13 

The  current  rate  of  psychiatric  illness  among 
troops  in  Vietnam  is  just  about  equal  to  the  Army- 
wide rate,  including  the  United  States.  Cases  of 
“combat  fatigue” — a combination  of  physical  ex- 
haustion and  emotional  problems  that  frequently 
disappear  after  rest — are  rare. 

Fewer  men  are  being  evacuated  from  Vietnam  for 
psychiatric  reasons,  too.  Here  are  the  figures: 


Evacuation  Rate 
For  Psychiatric  Reasons 


War  Percent  of  All  Evacuees 

World  War  II  23.  percent 

Korea  6.  percent 

Vietnam  3.4  percent 
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The  young  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  are  all  volunteers,  mostly  young,  dedi- 
cated, and  adventurous.  The  primary  bond  among 
them  is  a desire  to  help  their  fellow  men,  especially 
those  whose  job  it  is  to  fight  in  their  country’s  armed 
forces. 

In  Cu  Chi,  the  home  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
the  59  nurses  at  the  12th  Evacuation  Hospital  work 
12  hours  a day,  sometimes  7 days  a week.  But  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Patsy  Weaver,  of  the  “12th  Evac,” 
morale  among  the  nurses  “is  high,  considering  the 
long  hours  and  the  severity  of  the  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses treated.”  Lieutenant  Colonel  Helen  D.  Carrol, 
head  nurse  at  the  hospital,  agrees.  “A  lot  of  the  young 
nurses  have  volunteered  specifically  for  Vietnam,”  she 
points  out. 

The  53  women  and  six  men  who  make  up  the  nurs- 
ing staff  live  under  pretty  much  the  same  conditions  as 
any  other  soldier  in  Vietnam.  They  live  and  work  in 
sandbagged  buildings,  go  off  post  only  for  a weekly 
MEDCAP  in  the  Cu  Chi  subsector,  and  follow  the 
same  security  regulations. 

Besides  the  fact  most  of  them  are  women,  two  things 
make  a nurse’s  life  in  Vietnam  a little  different  from 
that  of  the  average  soldier.  First,  the  reward  for  their 
toil  is  easily  visible.  First  Lieutenant  Diana  J.  Dovle 
says,  “When  you  are  working,  you  naturally  feel  like 

SPECIALIST  4 TOM  BOZZUTO  is  assigned  to  Hoadquarters,  25th  Infantry 
Division. 


Nurse  and  ward  assistant  check  a patient’s  chart,  above  left, 
while  another  nurse  cares  for  a wounded  soldier,  above  right. 


you're  doing  a worthwhile  and  rewarding  job.”  As  a 
woman  and  a nurse,  she  feels  that  she  is  now  in  a 
position  where  her  services  are  most  essential,  and 
where  she  is  doing  the  most  good. 

Another  difference  stems  from  professional  interest 
and  commitment.  Second  Lieutenant  Jerry  Stephanick. 
one  of  the  male  nurses  at  1 2th  Evac.  feels  that  his  tour 
in  Vietnam  is  “an  interesting  and  quite  rewarding 
assignment. 

"It  would  be  great."  he  observes,  "if  everyone  in  the 
service  could  work  in  the  field  that  they  arc  trained 
for  and  enjoy.  I know  that  serving  as  a male  nurse  in 
Vietnam  has  led  me  to  do  some  serious  thinking  about 
enrolling  in  medical  school  when  I leave  the  service.” 

cn 
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Bottles  are  prepared  for  intravenous  feeding,  above  left.  A 
nurse  and  medical  specialist  take  a coffee  break,  above  right. 


Smile  helps  brighten  day  of  a patient,  below  left.  Three 
nurses  toast  the  Nurse  Corps  with  coffee,  below  right. 
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Brown-skinned  men  with  oriental 
features,  jet-black  hair,  and  rifles 
at  the  ready  move  quietly  through 
the  brush,  slipping  into  position  for 
a road  ambush.  Now  and  then, 
whispered  commands  in  an  alien 
tongue  filter  back. 

Southeast  Asia?  No,  this  is  Alas- 
ka, where  the  brown-skinned  guer- 
rillas wear  the  U.  S.  Army’s  white 
camouflage,  blending  with  the  snow. 
The  tongue  they  speak  is  one  of 
many  Eskimo  dialects.  They  are 
members  of  the  Alaska  National 
Guard’s  1st  and  2d  Scout  Bat- 
talions, 297th  Infantry. 

The  road  ambush  is  practice,  but 
the  scouts  proceed  with  deadly  ser- 
iousness. An  unwary  “aggressor” 
force  moving  up  the  road  is  caught 
off-guard  as  white  shapes  suddenly 
materialize  like  ghosts  out  of  the 
snow.  There  is  a sound  of  shooting 
and  men  running;  then,  suddenly, 
the  Eskimo  scouts  vanish,  taking 
prisoners  with  them. 

Regular  Army  evaluators,  watch- 
ing the  ambush  from  behind  nearby 
jeeps,  smile  as  the  stunned  “ag- 
gressor” force  slowly  reorganizes.  It 
is  all  part  of  the  2-week  annual  field 
training  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska, 
in  February  1970. 

The  Eskimo  scouts  of  the  Alaska 
National  Guard  are  among  the  most 
unusual  units  in  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces.  These  two  battalions  are 
made  up  of  65  units  of  varied  size 
totaling  1,100  men.  One  battalion  is 
headquartered  at  Nome  in  far  west- 
ern Alaska,  the  other  in  Bethel  in 
southwestern  Alaska.  Guard  com- 
panies are  based  in  the  larger  vil- 
lages, with  platoons  and  squads  in 
the  less  populated  settlements.  They 
are  in  places  like  Shishmaref,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Chukchi  Sea;  Tuntu- 
tuliak;  Unalakleet,  on  Norton  Sound; 
and  Kwigillingok,  to  cite  a few 
“early  American”  names. 

Guardians  of  Northland.  The 
Alaska  Army  National  Guard  isn’t 
all  Eskimo  scout,  of  course.  Under 
the  command  of  State  Adjutant 
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General  Major  General  C.  F.  Ne- 
crason  and  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral (Army)  Brigadier  General  C. 
E.  Reid,  there  are  also  the  3d  Bat- 
talion (Mech),  297th  Infantry, 
headquartered  in  Anchorage,  and 
detached  units  such  as  the  216th 
Transportation  Company  (medium- 
truck  cargo)  in  Fairbanks. 

But  the  scouts  are  the  pride  of 
Alaska’s  Guard.  And  they’re  not 
just  part-time  soldiers,  either.  In 
their  own  way,  they’re  on  the  job 
24  hours  a day.  While  fishing  or 
working  in  their  villages  in  summer, 
or  when  hunting  whale,  caribou, 
walrus,  or  seals  in  winter  at  minus 
60  degrees,  they  are  scouts  at  heart, 
alert  and  observant. 

Not  many  people  know  that  the 
closest  U.  S.  military  to  Soviet  soil 
are  five  Eskimo  scouts,  under  the 
command  of  Sergeant  First  Class 
James  Iyapana,  on  Little  Diomede 
Island,  just  2Vi  miles  from  Com- 
munist-controlled Big  Diomede  Is- 
land, in  the  Bering  Strait  between 
Alaska  and  Siberia. 

The  mission  of  Sergeant  Iyapana’s 
scouts,  as  well  as  all  scout  units 


scattered  throughout  western  Alaska 
within  minutes’  flying  time  from 
Soviet  Siberia,  is  to  keep  a sharp 
eye  out  for  unusual  activity.  And 
they  have  proved  valuable  observers 
for  the  active  military  in  Alaska. 

“Their  homes  are  scattered  across 
half  a million  square  miles  of  rela- 
tively empty,  rugged  wilderness.  On 
Little  Diomede  Island  and  in  vil- 
lages such  as  Savoonga,  Kasigluk, 
and  Togiak,  their  living  comes  large- 
ly from  the  land  and  sea.  On  long 
hunting  and  fishing  trips.  Guard 
members  keep  their  eyes  peeled, 
and  there  have  been  many  occasions 
where  this  has  paid  rich  dividends 
for  our  side,”  General  Reid  says. 

In  radio  transmissions,  the  scouts 
have  a perfect  code,  for  they  speak 
in  their  regional  Eskimo  dialect. 
There  are  tremendous  regional  dif- 
ferences, but  where  an  Eskimo  from 
Barter  Island,  on  the  arctic  coast 
near  Canada,  can’t  understand  a 
Guardsman  from  Gambell,  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island  50  miles  from  Si- 
beria, neither  can  any  unwelcome 
listeners.  In  some  villages,  scouts 
have  trained  their  wives  and  chil- 


Neither  Snow  Nor  Ice 

Constructing  a landing  field  for  the  sole  purpose  of  allowing  four 
Guardsmen  to  attend  annual  field  training  isn’t  very  widely  practiced. 
But  that’s  what  the  Eskimos  on  Little  Diomede  Island  recently  did. 

The  Guardsmen,  assigned  to  the  1st  Scout  Battalion,  Alaska  Army 
National  Guard,  live  in  a tiny  village  on  the  island  in  the  Bering  Strait. 

Each  year,  they  attend  the  annual  field  training  session  at  Camp 
Carroll  near  Anchorage.  They  are  usually  flown  by  bush  plane  to  Nome 
and  then  transported  by  large  aircraft  into  Anchorage.  Aircraft  coming 
to  the  village  normally  land  on  the  sea  ice  in  winter,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1969  the  ice  wasn’t  strong  enough  to  support  incoming  aircraft. 

Still,  the  men  of  Diomede  weren’t  going  to  miss  camp  if  they  had  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  Using  native  skin  boats,  they  dragged  large  quantities 
of  floating  ice  into  the  shoreline  of  their  island.  While  the  dragging 
operation  was  being  carried  out,  other  villagers,  using  gasoline-driven 
pumps,  poured  fresh  water  over  the  slush  pile. 

As  the  water  and  ice  froze,  a rough  ice  landing  strip  began  to  take 
shape.  In  7 days  it  was  built  up  to  a length  of  nearly  2,000  feet  and  a 
width  of  300  feet. 

When  the  ice  runway  was  sufficiently  thick  to  support  a single-engine, 
ski-equipped  airplane,  pilot  Lloyd  Holley,  of  Nome,  took  the  four  scouts 
off  the  island  to  the  mainland. 

The  scouts  made  it  on  schedule,  determined  not  to  miss  annual  field 
training. 
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dren  to  operate  the  Guard  radios 
as  alternate  communicators  in  emer- 
gencies. 

In  a national  emergency,  the 
scouts  would  mobilize  into  two  full- 
time battalions  of  arctic  specialists. 
Trained  in  northern  warfare  and 
guerrilla  tactics,  they  would  operate 
individual  combat  teams  across  the 
wide  expanse  of  wilderness  Alaska. 
Guerrilla  tactics  come  naturally  to 
the  Eskimo  scouts,  since  there  are 
many  similarities  between  game- 
stalking  and  guerrilla  combat  prac- 
tices. They  go  through  the  standard 
Guard  6-month  regular  basic  train- 
ing and  advanced  individual  train- 
ing, conventional  style  infantry. 

While  most  members  of  the  1st 
Battalion  are  Eskimos,  including 
their  commander.  Major  John  W. 
Schaeffer,  Jr.,  one  company  is  com- 
posed of  Indians.  In  the  2d  Battalion, 
led  by  Major  Donald  F.  Shantz, 
there  are  a few  Caucasians.  Al- 
though scouts  have  not  been  called 
to  active  duty  specifically  to  aid 
in  civilian  rescue  operations,  the 
nature  of  their  training  and  experi- 
ence makes  them  highly  qualified 
as  arctic  rescue  specialists,  and  in- 
dividual scouts  often  volunteer  to 
serve  in  rescue  efforts. 

Some  problems  arise  with  scouts 
working  in  company  and  battalion- 
sized units,  mostly  in  internal  hang- 
ups on  communication  and  dis- 
semination of  orders.  What  is  a 
security  advantage  in  some  of  their 
work — their  different  dialects — be- 
comes a handicap  when  working  di- 
rectly with  Regular  Army  units. 

Many  scouts  speak  little  or  no 
English.  At  morning  formations  in 
camp,  orders  of  the  day  must  be 
read  aloud  first  in  English  and  then 
translated  into  the  dialect  of  the  par- 
ticular group. 

It  is  the  Alaska  Guard’s  policy 
to  encourage  natives  to  enter  officer 
ranks  and  command  positions.  In 
addition  to  Major  Schaeffer,  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Battalion,  all 
scout  company  commanders  are  na- 
tive. Some  staff  positions  also  are 
held  by  native  Alaskans,  such  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lloyd  Ahva- 
kana,  operations  and  training  officer 
for  the  Guard. 


Wartime  Origin.  Scout  units  were 
first  organized  during  World  War 
II.  With  the  vast  wilderness  and 
coastline  areas  of  Alaska  to  defend 
from  possible  further  Japanese  ad- 
vance beyond  Attu  and  Kiska,  and 
limited  troops  with  which  to  do  it, 
the  Federal  Government  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Governor  (later  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator) Ernest  Gruening.  to  organize 
native  villagers  into  small  units  for 
patrols  and  village  defense.  Major 
M.  R.  Marston,  a former  bush 
pilot  and  mine  operator  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  area,  mushed  a dog- 
team  hundreds  of  miles  across  the 
icy  wastes  of  northwestern  Alaska 
in  the  winter  of  1942-43,  to  or- 
ganize the  3,000-man  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Guard.  The  ATG,  popularh 
referred  to  as  the  “Tundra  Army," 
was  armed  with  Enfield  rifles  and 
served  without  pay. 

This  village  defense  corps  was 
not  employed  in  combat,  but  some 
Alaskan  natives  did  see  action  in 
the  Aleutians.  There  were  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Aleuts  in  the  Army’s 
7th  Scout  Company  which  per- 
formed reconnaissance  missions  with 
commando  squads  before  the  main 
American  forces  landed.  They  also 
aided  in  the  exploration  of  islands 
where  the  Alaska  Defense  Com- 
mand planned  to  build  airfields. 

The  Territorial  Guard  was  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  but  when  the  Alaska  National 
Guard  was  re-established  in  1949 
as  a state  organization,  many  ex- 
ATG  men  joined  up  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  scout  units. 

Service  in  the  scouts  has  been  a 
valuable  instrument  in  helping  the 
villagers  adapt  to  the  “alien”  cul- 
ture that  has  come  upon  them. 

When  Guardsmen  from  scout 
units  fly  out  to  basic  training  centers 
in  the  “lower  48  states,”  it  is  the 
first  time  most  of  them  have  been 
outside  Alaska.  Advanced  instruc- 
tion in  technical  skills  gives  them 
training  in  many  fields  which  they 
can  pursue  and  develop  into  civilian 
occupations.  Some  have  gained  skill 
in  use  of  the  few  Ml  16  amphibious 
tracked  cargo  carriers  assigned  at 
battalion  level. 


Special  Equipment.  The  scouts 
cooperate  with  Regular  Army  or- 
ganizations in  trying  out  various 
equipment  items  such  as  snow- 
shoes.  radios,  and  backpacks,  but 
they  have  not  served  as  formal  test 
groups.  Recently  they  have  been 
testing  snowmobiles — “iron  dogs.” 
they’re  called — to  determine  their 
suitability  for  Guard  purposes. 

Only  one  item  of  truly  native 
origin  is  used  by  the  scouts  in  their 
day-to-day  operation.  That  is  the 
Eskimo  mukluk.  the  skin  boot  worn 
for  centuries  by  the  natives.  Army 
and  National  Guard  regulations  re- 
garding field  footgear  have  been 
waived  for  the  scouts,  because  the 
men  fare  better  wearing  their  own 
mukluks  than  issue  bools. 

Snowshoes  used  by  the  scouts  arc 
standard  Army-issue,  although  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a scout 
using  his  own  homemade  gear, 
which  is  much  lighter  and  smaller. 

Scouts  are  trained  in  the  use  of 
skis,  and  often  wear  them  to  travel 
the  open  treeless  plains  of  the  arctic 
coastal  regions.  Ski-joring  (being 
towed  on  skis  behind  a motor 
vehicle),  a skill  learned  through 
military  training,  is  being  translated 
from  trucks  and  Ml  16s  to  the 
omnipresent  snowmobile,  which  is 
rapidly  supplanting  the  native  modes 
of  transport.  These  days,  few  dog- 
teams  are  seen  in  villages  or  on 
scout  operations. 

With  family  incomes  in  rural 
Alaska  averaging  less  than  S3. 000 
a year.  Guard  pay  really  means 
something  to  the  villagers  faced 
with  the  high  cost  of  goods  which 
must  be  shipped  or  flown  thousands 
of  miles. 

Aside  fom  the  added  income  that 
it  brings,  scout  membership  is  re- 
garded with  pride  and  conveys  a 
certain  prestige.  The  native  com- 
munities also  benefit  through  the 
use  of  the  small  armories  for  local 
meetings,  training  sessions,  dancing, 
and  other  social  and  civic  activities. 

Serving  as  “the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  north.”  the  Eskimo  scouts  are. 
in  effect,  on  duty  365  days  of  the 
year.  CD 
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ARM'*  DIGEST 


Traditional  dog  teams  are  giving  way  to  the  modern  snow- 
mobile, above.  A patrol  leader  radios  base  camp  during 
simulated  airplane  rescue  mission,  left. 
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ARMY  DIOtST 


Silhouetted  against  a snowy  landscape  a sentry 
stands  alert  guard  at  training  camp,  left.  Patrol 
leader  checks  wreck  of  “downed  aircraft”  in 
practice  search  and  rescue  mission,  above.  CHI 
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Journey 
of  a 
Uniform 

John  V.  Haggard 


From  weaving  rooms,  as  below,  cloth 
goes  to  factories  to  be  sewn  into  uni- 
forms, right,  and  finally  is  fitted  to 
troops,  opposite  page. 
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ARMY  DIGEST 


From  the  Revolutionary  War  to  his 
most  recent  tour  in  Vietnam,  the 
American  soldier  has  worn  uni- 
forms of  varying  fabrics  and  de- 
signs. Today,  he  wears  herringbone 
twill  fatigues  in  combat,  and  in 
garrison  the  wool  Class  “A”  Army 
Green.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

From  the  wool  on  the  backs  of 
sheep  roaming  the  ranges  of  Texas, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  other 
Western  states,  the  Class  “A”  uni- 
form starts  on  its  worldwide  jour- 
ney. The  wool  goes  through  a com- 
plicated process  of  becoming  yarn, 
which  is  woven  into  cloth,  dved, 
then  further  treated  to  produce 
finished  wool  serge  fabric,  which 
is  shipped  to  a clothing  factory. 

Your  AG-44  winter  weight  uni- 
form is  made  with  314  yards  of 
56-inch,  15-ounce  twill  weave 
serge.  The  AG-344  summer  weight 
uniform  is  made  of  finer  9-ounce 
plain  weave  tropical  fabric,  con- 
taining 45  percent  wool  and  55 
percent  polyester. 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support 

DR.  JOHN  V.  HAGGARD  is  Public  Affairs  Officer, 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Center  in  Philadelphia,  a field  ac- 
tivity of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency, 
which  also  buys  food  and  medical 
material  as  well  as  clothing  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  issues  the  textile  to 
commercial  manufacturers  or  to  its 
own  factory. 

Before  the  wool  fabric  is  used,  it 
is  put  through  the  factory’s  spong- 
ing plant,  which  preshrinks  it.  The 
factory  then  provides  a complete 
set  of  patterns  and  specifications  to 
manufacturers. 

Some  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
the  Center’s  own  factory,  prepare 
soft  paper  markers,  or  photo  prints, 
of  patterns.  Then  they  place  these 
pattern  prints  on  layers  of  fabrics 
of  the  same  width,  up  to  50  yards 
in  length,  stacked  face  to  face 
(usually  90  deep)  to  ensure  shade 
matching. 

Combinations  of  sizes  to  be  cut 
range  from  62  for  AG-44  and  AG- 
344  coats,  and  71  for  trousers,  to 
66  for  AG-344  trousers. 

For  the  coat,  about  60  different 
cut  parts  are  needed,  and  for  the 
trousers,  approximately  36.  Cloth 
is  never  stretched  but  is  spread 
evenly.  Cutters,  using  straight  or 


round  electric  cutting  knives,  cut 
the  fabric  plies.  Pin-tickets  are 
machine-stapled  to  each  part  to  in- 
sure proper  shade  matching  of  the 
assembled  components. 

Sewing  operations  start  with  the 
joining  of  shoulder  loops,  pocket 
flaps,  collar,  sleeves,  and  other 
small  parts.  Then  the  backs  and 
fronts  of  coats  arc  joined,  and  inter- 
lining, or  padding,  is  sewed  in  place. 
Basting,  by  hand  or  machine,  fol- 
lows. Underpressing,  needed  to 
shape  the  contour  of  coat  and 
trousers,  accompanies  sewing. 

After  these  operations  arc  per- 
formed, buttonholes  are  cut,  single 
button  or  metal  hook  and  zipper 
are  placed  close  to  the  fly  opening 
of  trousers,  and  buttons  are  sewn 
on  shoulder  loops,  pockets,  and 
fronts.  Finally,  coats  and  trousers 
are  pressed. 

All  clothing  items  are  inspected 
for  compliance  with  specifications. 
If  they  pass  inspection,  they  are 
shipped  by  truck  or  air  to  various 
storage  depots  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  distributes  the  uniforms  ac- 
cording to  a storage  distribution 
pattern  provided  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  based  on  requisitions 
from  reception  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  sales  stores  worldwide. 

About  2.5  million  yards  of  AG- 
44  wool  serge  and  6 million  yards 
of  AG-344  polyester  tropical  cloth 
are  provided  annually  bv  textile 
manufacturers.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  Center  procured  and  dis- 
tributed 400,200  AG-44  coats  and 
396,240  trousers;  624,930  AG-344 
coats  and  576,560  trousers. 

Recent  changes  in  Class  “A” 
uniform  specifications  call  for  a 
slight  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
polyester-wool  summer  fabric  and 
additional  finishing  requirements  to 
enhance  appearance. 

This  search  for  improvement  is  a 
continuing  process,  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Laboratories,  Natick,  Mass., 
in  charge  of  designing,  developing, 
and  monitoring  the  field  testing  of 
new  uniforms.  EZ3 
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PV2  Peter  Green 


So  it’s  time  to  think  of  reenlisting,  and  you’re  pondering 

the  problem.  Until  you  make  up  your  mind,  here’s  a multiple-choice  question 

to  help  you  hold  off  your  reenlistment  counselor. 


I AM  NOT  GOING  TO  REEN- 
LIST BECAUSE: 

a.  I’m  tired  of  living  on  $300 
a month.  Besides,  I’d  like  to  buy 
a new  camper-trailer  this  year. 

b.  I ‘Want  a job  with  more  of  a 
future  than  the  one  I now  have. 

c.  I want  to  live  where  I choose 
for  a while. 

d.  My  father  owns  this  big  auto- 
mobile company,  and  he  wants  me 
for  his  right-hand  man. 

If  you  selected  “d,”  there’s  very 
little  anyone  can  say  to  you.  But 
if  your  choice  was  a,  b,  or  c,  you 
may  be  in  for  a quick  parry  from 
your  reenlistment  counselor. 

He’ll  hit  you  with  “Variable  Re- 
enlistment Bonuses,”  “Stabilized 
Stateside  Tours,”  “Station  of  Your 
Choice,”  and  “Changing  Your 
MOS” 

You  may  go  ahead  and  separate 
from  the  service  anyway.  But  in 
making  your  important  decision,  it’s 
best  to  have  all  the  information. 
The  Army  may  have  just  the  deal 
you  want,  and  you  may  not  even 
know  it. 

For  example,  say  “low  Army 
pay”  is  your  prime  reason  for 
leaving.  First,  have  you  considered 
the  higher  cost  of  living  on  the 
outside?  Pay  may  be  higher,  but 
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so  are  doctor  bills,  food  bills,  rent, 
transportation,  education,  and  rec- 
reation. Maybe  you  can  live  more 
comfortably  by  staying  Army. 

Then  there  are  the  Reenlistment 
Bonuses,  Regular  and  Variable. 
Every  man  serving  his  first  term 
of  active  duty,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
is  eligible  to  reenlist  after  he  has 
been  in  the  Army  8 months.  He 
may  reenlist  for  3,  4,  5,  or  6 years, 
provided  his  new  term  extends  a 
minimum  of  8 months  past  the 
end  of  his  original  term. 

When  you  reenlist,  you  receive 
a Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus, 
which  is  your  basic  monthly  pay 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
for  which  you  sign  up.  For  example 
an  E-5  with  4 years’  service,  who 
reenlists  for  6 years,  receives  a 
regular  bonus  of  6 x $343,  or 
about  $2,000. 

On  top  of  this,  there  are  multi- 
pliers. Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
MOSs  in  the  Army  are  so  critical 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
pay  big  money  to  keep  you  in  them 
if  you  reenlist  after  21  months  of 
your  initial  term  of  service.  The 
additional  pay  ranges  anywhere  from 
twice  to  five  times  your  regular 
bonus  or  up  to  $10,000.  So  if  you’re 
looking  for  a lump  sum  to  make 
an  investment — like  that  camper- 
trailer — then  this  might  be  your 
ticket. 


The  Army  Payrule,  available 
from  your  career  counselor,  tells 
you  at  a glance  which  MOSs  have 
which  multipliers,  as  well  as  Army 
basic  pay  scales,  quarters  allow- 
ances, hazardous  duty  pays,  and 
reenlistment  bonuses.  Don’t  forget 
that  military  pay  for  enlisted  men 
in  Vietnam  is  tax  exempt  and  so 
are  reenlistment  bonuses  when  they 
are  paid  there. 

Now  suppose  you  say  you’re  not 
reenlisting  for  reason  “b” — you 
don’t  like  your  present  job  and  you 
want  a brighter  future.  Well,  the 
choice  of  jobs  is  yours  when  you 
reenlist.  The  Army’s  expanding 
role  in  the  field  of  satellite  relay 
communications,  for  instance,  means 
a bright  future  for  qualified  men 
in  numerous  technical  MOSs,  es- 
pecially in  maintenance  of  sophis- 
ticated gear  like  field  and  fixed- 
plant  communications  equipment. 
If  you  qualify,  the  Army  will  teach 
you  a skill  that  will  enhance  your 
future  earning  power. 

If  your  gripe  was  “c” — rapid 
changes  of  post  with  short  notice — 
you  might  want  to  know  something 
about  stabilized  tours. 

Drill  sergeant  duty  is  just  one 
example.  If  you  reenlist  immedi- 
ately upon  return  from  overseas, 
you  could  be  guaranteed  an  1 8- 
month  stabilized  tour  at  the  state- 
side training  center  of  your  choice. 
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IN-SERVICE  ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS 


MINIMUM  ENLISTMENT  PERIODS 


6 years  or  less  Over  6 years' 

prior  service  prior  service 


1. 

Dual 

3 

N A 

2. 

Regular  Army 

3 

3 

3. 

Present  Duty  Assignment 

3 

3 

4. 

Army  Career  Group 

3 

N A 

5. 

MOS-Producing  Army  Service  School 

4 

N A 

6. 

Oversea  Area 

4 »/ 

4 »/ 

7. 

CONUS  Station  or  Area  2/ 

4 

4 

8. 

Airborne  Training  Duty 

3 

N A 

9. 

Special  Forces 

3 

N/A 

10. 

United  States  Army  Security  Agency 

3 

N A 

11. 

Special  Intelligence  Duties  (ACG-97) 

3 

N/A 

12. 

United  States  Army  Air  Defense  Command 

4 

N/A 

13. 

Bandsman 

3 

N/A 

14. 

Practical  Nurse 

3 

N A 

15. 

Drill  Sergeant 3/ 

4 

4 

16. 

WAC  Training  Sergeant  Instructor  Duty  4/ 

3 

3 

17. 

WAC  Recruiting  Duty 

3 5/ 

3 

18. 

WAC  CONUS  Station  of  Choice 

3 4/ 

3 

NOTES: 

1/  Minimum  reenllslment  period  for  short  tour  areas  is  3 years  under  this  option. 
2/  Available  to  all  E-l— E-9  completing  oversea  tour  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  E-1—  E-6  completing  oversea  tour  worldwide. 

3/  Available  to  E-4—  E-7  upon  completion  of  unaccompanied  short  tour. 

4/  Restricted  to  grades  E-5— E-7. 

5/  Mimimum  2 years'  service. 

6/  Minimum  3 years'  service. 

N/A  Not  applicable. 


It  gives  the  veteran  of  oversea 
service  returning  for  stateside  duty 
the  chance  to  put  his  experience 
to  good  use  by  training  new  sol- 
diers to  serve  where  he  himself  has 
been.  Qualified  NCOs  and  specialists 
in  grades  E-4  through  E-7  may 
reenlist  for  this  duty  from  an  un- 
accompanied short  tour  area.  Sol- 
diers in  the  Drill  Sergeant  Program 
may  be  promoted  from  E-5  to  E-6 
without  regard  to  time  in  grade  or 
in  service.  Eligibility  lists  for  this 
accelerated  promotion  are  made  up 


exclusively  of  those  drill  sergeants 
with  4 months'  outstanding  per- 
formance. 

The  CONUS  Station  of  Choice 
and  Oversea  Area  of  Choice  op- 
tions let  you  pick  where  vou  would 
like  to  serve.  The  CONUS  option 
can  mean  a 12-month  stabilized 
tour  at  a stateside  location  if  you 
are  E-6  or  below  and  serving  over- 
seas. If  you  want  an  oversea  spot, 
you  can  have  that  too,  and  you  no 
longer  have  to  come  back  to  the 
States  first. 


Reenlistment  options  offer  a 
choice  of  schools,  training,  or  >«ta- 
tions.  Options  and  minimum  periods 
of  reenlistment  currently  in  effect 
are  shown  on  the  chart  above. 

If  you  are  coming  to  the  end 
of  your  present  term  of  service  and 
have  an  interest  in  any  of  these 
options,  your  career  counselor  can 
give  you  more  details.  If  you’re 
not  interested  in  anything  he  will 
be  saying,  at  least  you  won’t  be 
surprised  at  what  you  hear.  ED 
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ARMY  DIGEST 


Early  Outs 

Discharge  and  Separation  Procedures 
Cover  Many  Contingencies 

Army  Digest  Staff 


T ake  a brief  test  on  what  you  know  about  getting 
separated  from  the  service.  Are  the  following  state- 
ments true  or  false — 

1.  As  an  enlisted  member,  you  can’t  resign. 

2.  You  can’t  be  discharged  or  separated  while  over- 
seas. 

3.  There  really  isn’t  any  way  you  can  get  out — 
honorably,  that  is — before  your  term  of  service  has 
expired. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  it’s  possible  that  you  could 
be  kept  on  duty  even  after  your  term  of  service  has 
expired. 

* * * 

As  any  guardhouse  lawyer  will  tell  you,  it’s  just 
about  impossible  to  say  that  any  of  these  statements 
is  wholly  true  or  wholly  false.  Some  enlisted  members, 
it  is  true,  may  resign  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
these  are  limited  to  those  who  have  served  at  least 
3 years  of  an  unspecified  enlistment. 

And  while  consent  of  foreign  governments  is  re- 
quired, it’s  even  possible  that  you  may  be  discharged 
while  serving  on  foreign  soil. 

In  certain  cases,  it  is  possible  to  receive  an  honor- 
able discharge  before  your  enlistment  period  is  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  it’s  possible  that  you  wouldn’t  be  given 
vour  discharge — honorably,  that  is — when  your  en- 
listment is  up  if  you  are  awaiting  trial  on  serious 
charges. 

Separation  vs  Discharge.  To  begin  with,  do  you 
know  exactly  what  “separation”  means? 

Most  younger  Army  members  confuse  it  with  a dis- 
charge. Actually,  the  term  is  a much  more  general 
one.  It  includes  release  from  active  duty,  release  from 
military  control  of  persons  without  military  status, 
retirement,  and  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Army,  as 
well  as  discharge. 

“Release  from  Active  Duty”  refers  to  termination 
of  a person  if  on  active  duty  status'  and  transferring  him 
or  her  to  a reserve  component  not  on  active  duty.  As  an 
example,  members  of  Army  National  Guard  or  Army 
Reserve  units  who  may  be  called  to  active  duty  in 
excess  of  90  days  will  revert  to  control  of  the  appro- 


priate reserve  component  when  released  from  active 
duty. 

An  enlisted  person  who  holds  an  appointment  as 
an  officer  or  warrant  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
will  be  discharged  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  in  his  commissioned  or  warrant  grade. 

“Retention  Beyond  Expiration  of  Term  of  Serv- 
ice” is  covered  under  Section  II  of  Army  Regulation 
635-200.  Among  its  provisions: 

• An  individual  awaiting  trial,  or  who  is  under 
sentence,  by  court-martial  will  not  be  released  until 
final  disposition  of  the  charges. 

• Those  under  sentence  to  dishonorable  or  bad 
conduct  discharge  ordinarily  will  not  be  discharged 
before  appellate  review  has  been  completed. 

• An  individual  en  route  as  a casual  to  the  United 
States  from  overseas  will  not  be  separated  until  he  has 
arrived  at  his  destination,  unless  he  is  en  route  with 
his  organization  and  signifies  an  intention  to  reenlist 
for  the  same  organization,  in  which  case  he  may  be 
discharged  and  reenlisted  at  sea. 

An  enlisted  person  requiring  medical  care  or  ac- 
tually in  a hospital  (with  disease  or  injury  incurred 
incident  to  service)  may,  with  his  consent,  be  retained 
beyond  the  period  of  his  service  to  complete  required 
care  or  hospitalization.  In  cases  where  the  disease  or 
injury  has  not  yet  been  determined  to  be  in  the  line 
of  duty,  the  enlisted  person  may  be  retained,  with  his 
consent,  until  final  determination  is  made. 

In  cases  where  a patient  may  be  mentally  incompe- 
tent, consent  to  be  retained  must  be  provided  by  next- 
of-kin  or  a legal  representative.  An  individual  may  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  hospital  at  his  own  expense 
if  he  is  physically  unable  to  leave. 

The  regulation  specifies  that  enlisted  members  are 
to  be  fully  advised  and  counseled  on  advantages  of 
remaining  on  active  duty.  If  the  hospitalization  is  in- 
curred incident  to  service,  some  advantages  include — 
provision  for  medical  care  and/or  hospitalization; 
continuation  of  normal  benefits  such  as  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  include  Class  Q allotment  if  authorized; 
exchange  and  commissary  privileges;  eligibility  for 
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dependent  medical  care;  accumulation  of  additional 
active  service  creditable  for  longevity  and  retirement; 
and  any  state  income  tax  benefits  that  may  be  allowed. 

Any  enlisted  person  in  need  of — or  who  may  be 
receiving  treatment — for  incapacitating  dental  defects 
that  may  interfere  with  duties  in  military  or  civilian 
life  also  may  be  retained  with  his  consent  until  he 
has  received  appropriate  treatment  or  prosthetic  dental 
appliances. 

Retention  is  also  authorized  when  the  individual 
may  be  subject  to  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a foreign 
court,  but  not  physically  confined.  Foreign  officials 
are  to  be  requested  to  grant  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  If  this  is  refused,  the  foreign  officials  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  accept  custody,  but  if 
they  refuse  this,  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  voluntary 
written  consent  of  the  accused  for  his  retention  until 
final  action  on  the  civil  charges  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

If  the  individual  happens  to  be  subject  to  a court- 
martial,  he  may  be  retained.  However,  it  is  particularly 
emphasized  that  “preferral  of  courts-martial  charges 
will  not  be  resorted  to  solely  as  a device  to  insure  the 
accused’s  retention  in  the  service.” 

Separation  in  a Foreign  Country.  Because  the  pre- 
vailing rule  is  to  return  to  the  United  States  those  about 
to  be  separated,  many  soldiers  may  have  the  idea  that 
a separation  never  is  accomplished  w'hile  on  foreign 
soil.  However,  in  some  instances  it  can  be  done.  The 
individual  must  request  separation  in  that  country, 
and  the  foreign  government  concerned  must  consent. 
The  member  also  must  obtain  all  necessary  documents 
to  permit  his  lawful  continued  presence  in  the  country 
involved. 

There  may  be  instances  where  it  is  impossible  or 
difficult  to  follow  the  normal  practice  of  returning  a 
member  to  the  United  States — the  individual  may  be 
confined  under  sentence  of  a foreign  court,  or  under 
sentence  but  not  confined. 

Another  category  of  Army  members  may  be  dis- 
charged in  foreign  countries — those  who  were  accepted 
for  service  in  a foreign  country,  but  who  are  not  now 
stationed  in  that  country,  may  be  returned  to  the  place 
of  acceptance  and  separated  there.  However,  the  person 
must  have  documents  entitling  him  to  reenter  the 
country. 

Early  Discharge.  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to 
be  separated — in  some  cases,  even  discharged — before 
his  term  of  enlistment  has  expired.  In  general,  the 
governing  provisions  are  known  as  “Separation  for 
Convenience  of  the  Government.”  In  some  instances, 
such  separations  may  be  made  as  a convenience  to  the 
individual  concerned  or  his  family. 

A member  may  be  discharged  from  enlisted  status 
so  that  he  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  as  a commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officer  in  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  example  is  the  authority  to  release  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  have  been  erroneously  inducted  into 


the  Army.  (This  doesn’t  apply,  however,  if  ibe  person 
entered  the  Army  by  fraud.)  Such  erroneous  induction 
may  apply  to  an  individual  under  legal  age,  or  to 
someone  denied  some  procedural  right  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  or  because  of  some 
error  at  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance 
Station. 

Still  other  examples  include  discharge  of  aliens  not 
lawfully  admitted  in  the  country  , discharge  of  members 
of  reserve  components  on  active  duty  or  those  serving 
unspecified  enlistments,  or  those  who  may  not  have 
met  medical  fitness  standards,  but  were  nevertheless 
inducted. 

Several  provisions  also  arc  made  for  cases  involving 
national  health,  safety,  or  interest;  dependency  or 
hardship;  enabling  individuals  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities  or  certain  jobs;  and.  in  the 
case  of  women  members,  marriage,  pregnancy,  or 
parenthood. 

An  enlisted  person  may  apply  for  separation  on  the 
basis  of  importance  to  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest. However,  reserve  component  personnel  ordered 
to  active  duty  training  aren't  eligible.  The  policy  gen- 
erally applies  to  situations  where  critical  need  exists 
for  an  individual  in  a civilian  capacity : he  must  possess 
unique  qualifications  in  the  critical  civilian  occupation 
and  be  able  to  prove  it. 

Dependency  or  Hardship.  An  individual  may  be 
discharged  or  released,  as  appropriate,  from  active 
service  when,  as  a result  of  a death  or  disability  of  a 
member  of  the  family,  the  enlisted  person's  family  be- 
comes principally  dependent  on  him  for  care  or  sup- 
port. Hardship  releases  are  authorized  in  cases  when 
the  Army  member  can  “alleviate  undue  and  genuine 
hardship.” 

Obviously,  the  dependency  must  be  genuine  and 
the  hardship  must  be  clearlv  demonstrated,  and  not 
temporary.  Evidence  required  normally  is  in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit;  it  must  include  statements  by  at  least 
two  disinterested  persons  or  agencies  such  as  the 
American  Red  Cross,  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances.  However,  if  the  individual  is  under 
charges,  or  in  confinement,  or  under  investigation  for 
certain  alleged  offenses,  or  is  being  processed  for  dis- 
charge or  retirement  for  physical  disability,  he  will  not 
be  discharged  until  such  case  has  been  properly  dis- 
posed of.  And  a sentence  to  confinement,  not  including 
dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  discharges,  must  be  served 
unless  “sooner  terminated  by  proper  authority  .” 

Educational  Opportunities.  If  your  services  aren't 
“essential  to  the  mission"  of  your  assigned  organiza- 
tion. you  may  be  separated  early  (less  than  3 months 
remaining)  to  enter  or  return  to  a recognized  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  and  certain  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  provided  you  meet  all  necessary 
requirements  for  enrollment.  An  individual  also  may 
be  released  early  (not  earlier  than  10  days  before 
effective  date  of  employment)  to  accept  a teaching 
position  in  a public  school  system  or  comparable  pri- 
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vate  educational  institution,  or  a recognized  college 
or  university. 

Law  Enforcement  Jobs.  Responding  to  civilian 
manpower  needs,  Army  policy  authorizes  early  release 
to  accept  employment  as  a public  police  officer.  Army 
members  with  3 months’  service,  or  less,  remaining 
may  be  given  a separation  for  convenience  of  the 
Government  to  accept  such  positions.  Regulations 
exclude  private  or  corporate  police  organizations, 
however,  and  also  “elective  positions  in  local  political 
jurisdictions.” 

Separation  is  not  authorized,  however,  if  the  individ- 
ual is  assigned  to  a unit  scheduled  for  oversea  de- 
ployment and  is  in  otherwise  deployable  status  or 
has  signed  a statement  of  intent  to  reenlist. 

Seasonal  Employment.  An  individual  with  less  than 
3 months  remaining  may  be  released  to  accept  “em- 
ployment of  a seasonal  nature.”  The  employment  must 
be  the  normal  occupation  of  the  individual,  or  else 
he  must  show  definite  intent  to  engage  in  it  following 
separation;  the  employment  also  must  provide  his 
primary  source  of  income. 

Sole  Surviving  Son.  If  you  should  become  a “sole 
surviving  son”  after  entry  on  active  duty,  you  may  be 
discharged  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 


Considerable  misunderstanding  has  arisen  about  this 
provision.  As  defined  in  AR  635-200,  “a  sole  surviving 
son  is  the  only  remaining  son  in  a family  of  which, 
because  of  hazards  incident  to  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  father,  or  one  or  more 
sons  or  daughters,  have  been  killed,  or  died  as  result 
of  wounds,  accident  or  disease,  or  are  permanently 
100-percent  disabled.” 

Individuals  qualifying  for  discharge  in  case  of  the 
disability  clause  in  the  definition  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  6 months’  active  duty  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a veteran’s  exemption  under  provisions  of  the  law. 

Discharge  based  on  the  sole  surviving  son  classifi- 
cation is  not  authorized  “during  a period  of  war  or 
national  emergency.” 

Enlisted  Women — Marriage.  Enlisted  women  in 
the  Army  may  be  separated  or  discharged  before  full 
term  of  their  enlistment  for  reasons  of  marriage,  preg- 
nancy, or  parenthood.  Details  are  spelled  out  in  AR 
635-200. 

Resignations.  Enlisted  personnel  who  have  served 
at  least  3 years  of  an  unspecified  enlistment  may  resign 
under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
Chapter  9,  AR  635-200.  EZ23 
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Built-in  communications  system  and  circulating  air  filter  ar* 
features  of  new  protective  suit. 


Protecting  the  EOD  Mai 


Ralph  Ahrens 


T hat  old  image  of  an  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
(EOD)  man  as  a perspiring  individual  in  shirt  sleeves 
gingerly  defuzing  a ticking  bomb  will  soon  be  changed. 
There’s  a new  look  in  the  EOD  future,  thanks  to 
sophisticated  new  aids  that  help  get  the  job  done 
with  skill  and  safety. 

Practitioners  of  this  touchy  art  have  been  using 
an  unventilated  suit  that,  with  heat  buildup,  cuts  work- 
ing time  to  an  hour  or  less.  Now,  a new  suit  is  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  Natick  Laboratories. 
It  contains  a battery-powered  backpack  that  filters 
incoming  air,  then  circulates  it  throughout  the  suit  and 
helmet  before  expelling  it.  Its  built-in  communications 
system  can  be  connected  to  six  persons  simultaneously. 
Although  the  gloves  look  bulky,  the  man  using  them 
can  readily  pick  up  a dime. 

EOD  men  use  a variety  of  expedients  when  working 
with  explosives.  Soon  a number  of  sophisticated  aids 
will  make  the  job  easier,  more  foolproof.  One  is  a 
locating  device  that  reads  distortions  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  caused  by  bombs  or  artillery  shells 
lodged  many  feet  below  the  surface.  Another  is  an 
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earth-boring  machine  that  can  drill  a hole  8 feet  in 
diameter  to  depths  of  70  feet  to  reach  buried  munitions 
which  may  have  to  be  defuzed. 

Neutralizer  Device.  Developers  at  the  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  Center  at  Picatinny  Arsenal.  Dover. 
N.  J.,  are  working  on  a grooved  needle-like  device  that 
is  clamped  onto  the  case  of  a bomb  or  artillery  shell 
and  then  is  literally  fired  into  the  case  by  a blank 
ammunition  cartridge  activated  by  a remote-controlled 
firing  device.  When  the  needle  penetrates  the  case,  the 
resulting  grooves  may  be  used  to  sample  or  empty  the 
explosive  contents  or  to  inject  material  to  neutralize 
the  item. 

The  EOD  Center  is  also  working  on  a portable  X- 
ray  that  can  show'  the  inner  works  of  a fuze,  thus  mak- 
ing it  easier  and  safer  to  turn  it  into  harmless  hard- 
ware. 

Talented  Specialists.  Currently,  the  biggest  de- 
mand for  EOD  spceialists  is  in  Vietnam.  During  the 
past  2 years.  100  EOD  specialists  in  Vietnam  answered 
some  32,000  calls  for  assistance  and  disposed  of  more 
than  1.232,000  individual  major  munitions  items  and 
more  than  34,000,000  small  arms  munitions.  They 
also  rendered  harmless  or  destroyed  513,000  bulk 
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Using  locating  system,  EOD 
man  can  find  buried  item  . . . 


. . . then  this  earth-boring  machine  can  be  brought  in  to  excavate  a hole  more  than  8 feet 
across  and  up  to  70  feet  deep  in  order  to  reach  the  munitions. 


ho  Protects  You 


explosive  items,  ranging  from  a half-pound  block  of 
TNT  to  a freightcar-load  of  assorted  explosives. 

In  all,  there  are  only  about  1,000  EOD  Army  men 
worldwide — volunteers  all — who  may  be  called  on  to 
handle  munitions  devices  such  as  unexploded  missiles, 
warheads,  bombs,  artillery  shells,  or  grenades.  All  look 
to  the  center  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  for  the  development 
of  tools  and  equipment  to  make  their  jobs  safer  and 
more  effective. 


A relatively  new  organization,  the  EOD  Center  was 
organized  in  1954  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md., 
and  moved  to  Picatinny  in  1960.  Until  5 years  ago,  it 
relied  on  the  Navy  for  technical  support.  Then  came 
the  decision  to  turn  the  center  into  the  organization 
that  it  is  today. 

Today  the  center  includes  four  major  technical  units. 
The  development  branch  does  research  on  tools  and 
equipment.  The  test  and  evaluation  branch  tests  the 
procedures  developed  by  the  two  engineering  branches, 
A and  B.  Engineering  branch  A recendy  was  given 
the  additional  mission  of  providing  technical  data  to 
escort  personnel  working  out  of  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md. 

Whether  the  problem  involves  an  unexploded  missile 
warhead,  bomb,  or  artillery  shell,  perhaps  an  unearthed 
World  War  II  handgrenade,  or  Civil  War  cannonball, 
or  a load  of  munitions  scattered  in  a road  or  rail  acci- 
dent, the  EOD  man  is  ready  to  move  in,  with  the 
confidence  that  he  is  backed  up  by  the  latest  techniques 
and  devices  developed  at  the  Picatinny  EOD  Center. 

Needle-like  devices  fired  into  artillery  shell  case  permit 
contents  to  be  neutralized  or  emptied. 
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A technician  replaces  a cotter  pin  in  a machinegun  cartridge  cover  guide  shaft. 


Worn  and  battered  weapons 
emerge  like  new  from  this 

Small 

Arms 

Repair 

Shop 

SP4  John  F.  Kamp 


Metal  jams  against  metal  to  force 
a bullet  down  the  barrel.  Stocks 
slam  upon  the  ground,  cushioning 
the  impact  as  a soldier  plunges  for 
cover.  Southeast  Asian  sun,  wind, 
and  rain  continually  gnaw  at  the 
inner  core  of  essential  parts.  Noth- 
ing lasts  forever;  so,  sooner  or  later, 
even  the  splendid  small  arms — best 
in  the  world — provided  the  Ameri- 
can foot  soldier  require  repairs. 

Weapons  see  a lot  of  war  before 
they  come  into  the  Small  Arms  Re- 
pair Shop  at  the  86th  Maintenance 
Battalion  in  Vietnam.  They  will  see 
a good  deal  more  when  they  leave 
the  barracks-type  building  near  the 
center  of  the  Cha  Rang  maintenance 
complex,  where  the  Small  Arms 
Shop  shares  facilities  of  the  86th 
Maintenance  Battalion. 

In  addition  to  repairs  done  in 
the  shop,  small  crews  often  go  on 
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“contact  missions”  to  field  units  to 
perform  on-the-spot  maintenance 
jobs.  There,  every  light  weapon  is 
inspected  and  reconditioned  as 
needed,  while  preventive  and  field 
maintenance  tips  are  given  to  the 
user. 

Established  in  1967,  the  shop  was 
built  primarily  for  the  repair  of  the 
then  new  M-16  rifle  but  later  was 
able  to  take  on  the  increasingly 
larger  responsibility  of  repairing  all 
light  infantry  weapons.  Its  parent 
160th  Heavy  Equipment  Mainte- 
nance Armament  Platoon  repairs 


everything  from  the  standard  bayo- 
net to  the  delicate  fire  control  in- 
struments used  by  heavy  artillery- 
men. 

Today,  eight  privates  and  spe- 
cialists work  12  hours  a day.  to- 
gether with  their  sergeant  and 
platoon  leader,  to  overhaul  thou- 
sands of  weapons  in  support  of  their 
fellow  soldiers. 

When  a weapon  leaves  the  Small 
Arms  Repair  Shop  it  is  ready  to 
resume  dependable  service  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  carries  it  as 
the  key  to  victory.  d3 
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a new 
spirit; 

LT  Robert  W.  Engelhardt 


The  Ready  position  re- 
placed the  On  Guard 
position  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  bayonet  train- 
ing exercises.  Essentially, 
it  is  a firing  position,  not 
a bayonet  fighting  position. 


Unable  to  engage  a large! 
with  small  arms  fire,  the  in- 
dividual moves  to  the  Attack 
position,  shifting  Ms  right 
hand  from  the  pistol  grip 
to  the  small  stock  of  his 
weapon.  Footwork  is  left 
to  a man's  natural  instincts. 


Bayonet  training  should  be  fun.  It  should  give  the 
trainee  a chance  to  get  out  in  the  fresh  air,  brandish 
his  M-16  and  get  rid  of  his  frustrations  with  a flailing, 
smashing,  slashing,  kicking,  screaming,  and  yelling  that 
is  good  for  the  soul. 

Trouble  was,  every  time  you  got  the  urge  to  let  loose 
with  a no-holds-barred  assault  on  an  imaginary  enemy, 
there  was  that  sergeant’s  bulldog  voice  over  the  loud- 
speaker, “OK,  men,  line  up  again.  Keep  your  feet 
balanced  and  your  knees  flexed.  Now  assume  the  On 
Guard  position.  All  right.  Once  more,  by  the  numbers, 
we’ll  try  the  Parry  Right  Long  Thrust.” 

So,  all  too  often,  your  spirits  were  dampened  and 
you  lost  your  natural  instinct  because  you  worried  too 


much  that  your  feet  weren’t  in  the  right  position.  Or 
you  were  afraid  that  you  wouldn't  remember  all  those 
movements  and  followups  in  the  right  sequence,  or  that 
your  horizontal  butt  stroke  wouldn’t  be  horizontal 
enough. 

If  you  were  left-handed,  you  remember  that  bull- 
voiced sergeant  telling  you  that,  mister,  there  are  no 
left-handed  bayonet  fighters  in  This  Man’s  Army,  and 
so  you  stood  there,  your  left  foot  forward  and  vour 
right  hand  gripping  the  butt  of  your  weapon,  feeling 
about  as  comfortable  as  a defensive  tackle  in  his  first 
ballet  class. 

And  then,  when  you  had  mastered  all  that  fancy 
footwork  and  all  those  positions,  movements,  whirls, 
followups,  and  parries,  it  might  have  occurred  to  you 


New  thrust  series  (below)  which  begins  in  Attack  position,  eliminates  recovery 
step  and  modifies  withdrawal  step.  New  series  has  eliminated  long  thrust  and 
short  thrust.  Instead,  it  teaches  a modified  thrust  (opposite  page  right). 


Modified  Slash 


High  Block 


Low  Block 


that  there  is  only  one  position  that  really  counts  in 
bayonet  fighting,  the  “Screaming  Gotcha”  position. 

Well,  pretty  soon  the  trainees  may  become  more 
adept  with  bayonets  than  their  predecessors  now  that 
the  Army  has  adopted  a simplified  method  of  bayonet 
training  based  on  a man’s  instinctive  moves.  Since  last- 
August,  a new  system  of  bayonet  fighting  has  been 
undergoing  evaluation  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  by  the 
study  group  of  the  Conditionary  Combatatives  Drill 
Committee. 

With  the  study  now  completed,  the  system  has  been 
approved  for  inclusion  in  training  programs  bv  U.S. 
Continental  Armv  Command.  Field  Manual  21-150  is 
undergoing  revision  to  include  the  Instinctive  Rifle- 
Bayonet  Fighting  System.  Among  other  things,  it  elimi- 


nates all  the  fancy  footwork  and  many  of  the  compli- 
cated maneuvers  associated  with  bayonet  drill. 

Says  Major  Graham  J.  Avera,  officer  in  charge  of 
the  bayonet  study  group:  “What  we’re  doing  now  is 
teaching  a man  how  to  use  the  natural  abilities  that  he 
already  has.” 

The  study  group  devised  the  new  system  through 
librarv  research  and  the  study  of  motion  and  still 
pictures  taken  of  untrained  recruits  attacking  targets. 
After  the  system  was  developed,  two  companies  of 
basic  trainees  were  trained  under  the  new  method  and 
two  under  the  old.  The  groups  were  tested  and  com- 
pared. Those  taught  with  the  new  method  scored  higher 
in  all  four  areas  of  testing — speed,  accuracy,  skill,  and 
confidence. 


After  that  the  committee  tested  others  who  already 
had  bayonet  experience — officer  candidates  and  NCO 
candidates  at  Fort  Benning.  Like  the  basic  training 
companies,  some  members  of  each  group  received  in- 
struction in  the  new  method,  others  in  the  old.  Then 
both  groups  were  pitted  against  one  another  in  pugil 
stick  fighting.  Those  trained  the  new  way  performed 
slightly  better  in  three  of  the  test  areas,  but  in  the 
fourth  area — confidence — there  was  a marked  differ- 
ence. After  pugil  fighting,  those  trained  under  the  new 
method  said  they  gained  in  confidence  while  those 
trained  the  old  way  felt  they  had  lost  confidence.  All 
groups — officer  candidates,  NCO  candidates,  and  basic 
trainees — gained  significantly  when  taught  the  Instinc- 
tive Rifle-Bayonet  Fighting  System. 

Advantages.  Not  surprisingly,  soldiers  found  the 
new  instinctive  system  easier  to  learn.  At  the  same 
time,  tests  showed  they  attacked  a target  more  aggres- 
sively and  faster.  It  took  them  1 second  to  attack  a 
target  compared  with  1 V2  seconds  for  those  taught  the 
old  way. 

The  new  system,  of  course,  is  a break  for  left-handers 
who  may  now  hold  their  weapons  and  place  their  feet 
any  way  that  suits  them.  Foreign  students  also  find  the 
training  easier,  since  there  are  fewer  bewildering  voice 
commands,  and  allies  may  now  develop  their  own 
shuffle. 

According  to  Major  Avera,  the  most  radical  changes 
in  bayonet  training  are  the  elimination  of  parries  and 


the  long-thrust  series.  The  trainee  is  now  taught  to 
knock  his  opponent’s  weapon  out  of  his  way  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  and  follow  with  the  most 
natural  move. 

Some  other  changes: 

• The  committee  eliminated  three  stationary  posi- 
tions— On  Guard.  Short  Guard,  and  High  Port — and  in 
troduced  a new  one.  the  Attack  position,  which  is 
described  by  Major  Avera  as  an  “instinctive  high  port.” 

• Instead  of  heel  and  toes  alignments  and  require- 
ments to  lead  with  a certain  foot,  trainees  are  now 
taught  to  concentrate  on  speed  and  leave  the  footwork 
to  their  instincts.  Even  the  kicking  step  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  withdrawal.  Now  trainees  arc  told  to 
shift  their  weight  and  pull  the  bayonet  out  with  a jerk 

• Instead  of  vertical  and  horizontal  butt  strokes,  the 
two  have  been  combined  to  a butt  stroke,  aiming  at  the 
most  vulnerable  exposed  part  of  an  opponent’s  bod\ 

• Butt  strokes,  smashes,  and  si  ;ught  as 

attack  movements  rather  than  follow-ups. 

• For  the  first  time,  two  defensive  moves  have  been 
introduced.  These  are  the  High  Block  and  the  Low 
Block,  described  as  “instinctive  parries  taught  as  de- 
fense." 

The  new  system  of  bayonet  training  aims  to  produce 
better,  more  confident  bavonet  fighters  in  the  least  time. 
Decrease  in  the  time  allotted  for  such  training,  from  a 
peak  of  20  hours  during  the  Korean  War  to  onh  4 
hours  today,  generated  a need  for  a new  method  be- 


ln  all  movements,  footwork  is  left  to  a man's  instincts.  Bayonet  fighter  has  the 
option  of  striking  whatever  area  of  opponent’s  body  he  considers  most  vulnerable — 
groin,  kidney,  chest,  neck,  or  head — thus  eliminating  horizontal  and  vertical 
butt  strokes. 
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cause  many  trainees  had  difficulty  mastering  the  system 
in  such  a short  period  of  time.  With  the  new  system, 
there  are  no  other  plans  to  eliminate  the  bayonet,  or 
reduce  the  training. 

Although  the  U.S.  Civil  War  was  the  last  major  con- 
flict in  which  hand-to-hand  fighting  with  the  bayonet 
sometimes  decided  the  outcome  of  actions,  the  infantry- 
man continued  to  carry  the  bayonet  on  his  weapon. 
Instances  of  bayonet  fighting  still  occurred  through  the 
two  world  wars  and  in  Korea.  By  World  War  II,  the 
bayonet  had  been  shortened  and  modified  so  that  it 
could  be  used  as  an  all-purpose  knife  as  well  as  a 
weapon.  As  such,  it  was  found  to  have  great  morale 
value  and  was  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  equipment  to 
be  discarded  by  a soldier  in  an  emergency. 

In  Vietnam,  the  bayonet  continues  to  have  a multi- 
tude of  uses,  from  probing  for  mines  to  opening 
C-rations;  and  sometimes  its  cold  steel  is  still  used  for 
its  original  purpose. 

Although  “over  the  top”  mass  attacks  with  un- 
sheathed bayonets  are  a thing  of  the  past,  there  is  still 
a need  for  bayonet  training.  Many  instructors  argue 
that  such  training  is  a necessary  step  in  molding  raw 
recruits  into  polished  soldiers,  and  therein  lies  its 
greatest  value.  The  new  system  promises  to  help  do 
exactly  that. 

But  despite  sweeping  changes,  the  new  system  leaves 
one  consolation  for  traditionalists.  It  is  still  initially 
taught  by-the-numbers.  EZS 


In  adopted  parry  series,  bayonet  fighter  simply  steps  forward 
with  lead  foot  and  knocks  opponent’s  weapon  to  the  side, 
parrying  a left-handed  opponent’s  weapon  to  fighter’s  right 
or  parrying  a right-handed  opponent’s  weapon  to  the  left. 
Fighter  then  follows  with  thrust,  butt  stroke,  smash,  or  slash 
to  most  vulnerable  part  of  opponent’s  body. 
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POD  Has  Relaxed  Its  Freeze  on  the  award  of  building  contracts  for  military 
family  housing,  meaning  that  the  construction  deferred  last  fall  can  now 
begin.  Projects  will  include  100  units  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.J.;  100  units  at 
Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz.;  340  units  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.;  250  units  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kans . ; 250  units  at  Ft.  Meade,  Md.;  100  units  at  Vint  Hill  Farms, 

Va.;  and  150  units  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo. 

Exchange  And  Commissary  Store  Privileges  can  be  assured  only 
if  soldiers  retire  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations abroad  enjoy  import  and  taxation  immunity,  thus, 
in  many  countries,  such  privileges  are  limited  to  only  those 
actively  serving.  This  is  to  aid  in  keeping  the  particular 
country's  economy  stable. 

In  Other  Commissary  News,  the  food  stores  in  CONUS  and  overseas  have  been 
directed  to  give  better  service  and  stay  open  54  hours  a week  by  June  30 
where  volume  justifies.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  William  C.  Westmoreland 
who  issued  the  orders  also  called  for  improvement  in  medical  and  laundry 
services.  He  said  the  action  will  probably  mean  that  some  other  programs 
will  have  to  be  altered  to  provide  funds  for  improving  these  services. 

The  First  R&R  Program  In  The  United  States  has  been  created 
through  a joint  effort  of  a Florida  hotel  and  motor  association 
and  a major  airlines.  Using  a special  network  to  make  res- 
ervations for  servicemen  and  their  dependents,  the  program-- 
named  Beach  Duty--will  give  soldiers  a number  of  accommodation 
choices  for  approximately  $7  per  person  per  day,  double 
occupancy.  For  additional  information  and/or  reservations 
see  airline-military  ticket  offices  at  the  nearest  military 
reservation. 

The  General  Of  The  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  Museum  is  to  be  dedicated  May  8 
as  part  of  the  Army's  observance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  VE  Day.  The 
museum  will  house  memorabilia  of  the  famous  five-star  general  and  will 
be  part  of  the  Army  Military  History  Research  Collection  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.  (For  a VE-Day  remembrance  by  GA  Bradley,  see  page  49.) 

A Reminder--Soldiers  Can  Make  Allotments  not  only  for  the 
support  of  dependents,  but  also  to  banks  or  other  institutions 
for  credit  to  an  account,  for  service  member's  life  insurance 
premimum  payments,  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  an  institution 
for  the  payment  of  a home  or  trailer  loan,  to  the  Uniformed 
Services  Savings  Deposit  program,  and  for  savings  bonds. 

For  details  see  your  unit  personnel  officer. 

Veterans  Are  Urged  to  Review  Their  GI  Insurance  if  they  have  5-year  level 
premium  term  policies  to  determine  whether  they  should  convert  to  a per- 
manent plan.  The  5-year  term  plan  provides  low-cost  insurance  for  a 
period  of  time,  but  the  premium  is  based  on  age  and  increases  each  5 years. 
Approximately  670,000  term  policies  become  due  this  year,  with  more  than 
930,000  policies  falling  due  next  year.  The  term  insurance  can  be  converted 
to  permanent  plans  in  multiples  of  $500,  so  a veteran  does  not  have  to 
convert  all  his  term  insurance  at  one  time.  VA  offices  have  details. 
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Brigadier  Generals  Will  Command  ROTC  summer  encampments.  Shift  of  respon- 
sibility from  the  installation  commander  is  to  allow  a general  officer  to 
devote  his  complete  time  and  attention  to  this  important  mission.  The  BGs 
will  have  senior  professors  of  military  science  (full  colonels)  as  their 
deputies  at  the  advanced  camps.  An  estimated  17,000  advanced  ROTC  cadets 
will  train  this  summer  at  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation,  Pa.;  Ft. 
Riley,  Kans . ; Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.;  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.;  and  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.  Also, 
a 6-week  basic  summer  camp  will  be  held  at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. , with  about 
3,600  students  attending. 

Wills  Can  Be  Sent  by  soldiers  to  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office  for  safekeeping,  and  be  sure  of  prompt  return  to  the 
designated  person  when  the  need  arises.  The  will  should  be 
sent  by  either  registered  or  certified  mail  (with  a return 
receipt  requested) to  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  DA,  ATTN: 
AGPC-R,  Washington,  D.C.  20314.  The  outside  of  the  envelope 
should  bear  "Will  of  (full  name  and  SSAN)  to  be  delivered  in 
the  event  of  death  to  (names  and  addresses  of  person  and  al- 
ternate to  whom  will  is  to  be  delivered  upon  your  death) ." 

Freedoms  Foundation  Letter  Awards  Program  is  open  to  both  active  duty  and 
reserve  servicemen  and  women.  To  enter  the  current  contest,  send  a letter 
of  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  500  -words  on  "Freedom:  Privilege  or 

Obligation?"  to  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481,  before  Nov.  1. 
The  two  best  letters--one  from  an  active  duty  member  and  one  from  a reserv- 
ist—earn  $1,000  each  and  George  Washington  Honor  Medals,  to  be  presented 
during  ceremonies  at  Valley  Forge.  An  additional  $7,500  in  prize  money 
will  be  given.  Letters  should  include  soldier's  name,  rank,  SSAN,  complete 
military  and  home  addresses,  and  branch  of  service  or  reserve  component. 

Many  Officer  Efficiency  Reports  (DA  Form  67-6) --a  basis  for 
such  critical  officer  career  actions  as  promotion,  assignment, 
schooling,  and  retention--are  arriving  at  DA  late.  Reports 
must  reach  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  not  later  than  45 
days  after  the  end  of  a reporting  period.  Reference  is  AR 
623-105. 

Although  Blind,  She  Is  A Top  Dictating  Machine  Transcriber  at  Letterman 
General  Hospital.  This  spring,  another  award  was  added  to  Miss  Magdalene 
Phillips'  numerous  outstanding  performance  citations  when  she  was  named 
by  DA  as  its  "Handicapped  Employee  of  the  Year"  for  1969.  Miss  Phillips 
was  officially  honored  at  recent  Pentagon  ceremonies  where  she  was  pre- 
sented the  Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award.  Aside  from  her  profession, 
Miss  Phillips  devotes  much  of  her  free  time  to  helping  others  who  are 
similarly  afflicted. 

Soldiers  Should  Consider  Joint  Bank  Accounts  with  their  wives 
or  other  next  of  kin  to  insure  proper  financial  care  for 
dependents.  If  a soldier  is  incapacitated  while  overseas 
and  the  bank  account  is  in  his  name  only,  his  family  may  be 
without  money  when  funds  are  desperately  needed.  Legal 
assistance  officers  and  bankers  can  advise  as  to  the  most 
convenient  and  safe  method  of  setting  up  savings  and  checking 
accounts . 
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Getting  More  Out  of  the  Wheel — 


Mobility  Is 
No  Accident 

Leslie  P.  McMorrow 

|^o  crystal  ball  is  needed  to  conjure  up  a general  view 
of  Army  ground  transportation  in  the  1970s. 

Budgetary  considerations  and  technological  progress 
permitting,  we  already  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
the  Army’s  wheeled  vehicle  fleet  will  look  like  in  the 
immediate  future  and,  perhaps,  a little  beyond.  Some 
components  are  already  in  prototypes  and  production 
models;  some  are  on  drafting  boards,  while  others  will 
continue  to  be  standbys  that  have  long  since  earned 
their  place  in  the  Army  inventory. 

A case  in  point  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that 
homely  little  beast — the  agile,  compact,  seemingly  in- 
destructible, wartime  jeep  that  gave  the  Army  its  first 
real  taste  of  motorized  off-road  mobility.  Its  romance 
with  the  military  is  far  from  over. 

Prototypes  of  the  1970  model  were  delivered  early 
last  year  for  product  improvement  testing  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  (TECOM),  the 
Army’s  principal  materiel  testing  organization.  While 
the  M151A2  bears  a strong  family  resemblance  to  its 
forebears,  the  likeness  is  largely  superficial.  If  proposed 
modifications  prove  out,  it  will  be  a lot  more  truck 
than  its  daddy  ever  was. 

Changes  in  the  updated  version  include  increased 
operating  safety,  greater  reliability,  improved  durability, 
and  lower  costs. 

All  the  proposed  innovations  the  Army  would  like 
to  see  in  the  new  quarter-ton  trucks  are  being  evaluated 
by  TECOM  at  four  of  its  15  test  installations  and 
activities. 

Among  them  would  be  a new  dual  hydraulic  brake 
system,  lube-for-life  suspension  and  steering  joints,  a 
semi-trailing  arm  rear-suspension  system,  a deep-dish 
steering  wheel,  two-speed  electric  windshield  wipers, 
mechanical  fuel  pump,  new  lights  front  and  rear,  and 
greater  windshield  visibility. 

Measuring  technical  performance  and  safety  charac- 
teristics is  the  responsibility  of  the  Engineering  Test 
Center  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Service  tests,  con- 
ducted in  the  user  environment,  are  being  run  by  the 

LESLIE  P.  McMORROW  is  an  information  specialist  with  the  Information 
Office,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Tost  and  Evaluation  Command,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 


Armor-Engineer  Board  at  Fort  Knox.  Related  lest  pro- 
grams have  been  assigned  to  'l  uma  Proving  Ground, 
and  to  the  General  Equipment  Test  Activity  at  Fort 
Lee,  where  movement  adaptability,  logistics-over-the- 
shore,  and  other  factors  can  be  studied. 

It’s  a Trend.  What  seemingly  in  in  store 
automotive  system  typifies  some  general  trends 

The  quest  for  mobility  today  involves  much  more 
than  a race  for  more  sophisticated  equipment  No  one 
discounts  the  military  value  of  high-performance  en- 
gines, exotic  power  sources,  and  the  whole  wild  world 
of  tomorrow's  technology,  but  these  things  are  not  the 
present  darlings  of  management.  Today,  factors  of 
mobility,  reliability,  and  maintainability  have  become 
critical  watchwords  at  all  TECOM  testing  stations 
Military  vehicles  must  function  properly  and  without 
fail  when  they  are  needed.  When  failures  occur,  conse- 
quences may  mean  not  merely  inconveniences,  but 
complete  disaster.  Further,  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
equipment  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern 
automotive  systems  must  be  considered. 

Although  mobility  is  measurable  only  in  comparative 
terms,  it  is  not  a completely  intangible  quality  of  \mn 
materiel.  Nor  is  it  the  product  of  chance.  More  often. 
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The  M561,  left,  is  a light,  dual-body,  six-wheel  carrier,  featur- 
ing an  articulating  assembly,  suitable  for  many  chores  in  a 
combat  zone.  Below,  mechanics  convert  the  rear  hub  of  a 
cargo  truck  to  accommodate  larger  rims  of  belted  radial  tires 
undergoing  product  improvement  tests. 


it  is  a calculated,  built-in  characteristic  of  weapons  and 
equipment  that  has  been  hammered  deliberately  into 
the  end  product  by  planners,  designers,  developers,  and 
fabricators.  It  is  just  one  of  the  qualities  TECOM  looks 
for  in  new  or  improved  military  hardware. 

Ready  to  Go.  Ideally,  the  Army’s  fighting  gear  must 
be  suitable  for  movement  and  delivery  anywhere  in 
the  world  by  air,  rail,  water,  highway,  parachute,  over- 
the-beach,  or  cross-country,  and  it  must  be  ready  to 
go  when  it  reaches  the  tactical  unit. 

In  its  scrutiny  of  test  items,  especially  during  en- 
gineering and  service  tests,  TECOM  frequently  is  called 
upon  to  appraise  the  strategic  and  tactical  mobility  of 
equipment  being  evaluated.  Test  reports  containing  the 
answers  go  to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC) 
as  part  of  the  basic  TECOM  mission  or  to  other  com- 
mands, agencies,  and  contractors  authorized  supporting 
test  services. 

Determining  how  well  materiel  stacks  up  against 
specifications  is  the  task  of  17,500  military  and  civilian 
engineers,  scientists,  technicians  and  specialists  of  the 
command.  Their  test  plans  are  based  on  carefully 
framed  qualitative  materiel  requirements  (QMRs)  or 
equivalent  requirement  documents.  These  are,  for  all 


practical  purposes,  Army-approved  specifications  for 
new  or  improved  items,  systems,  or  assemblages. 

Among  other  things,  QMRs  spell  out  required  stand- 
ards of  reliability  and  maintainability.  They  also  define 
the  desired  capabilities  of  an  item  to  be  moved  or 
transported,  or  to  function  under  its  own  power  in  the 
environments  of  its  intended  use. 

No  Hitches  Here.  It  is  no  accident,  then,  when  un- 
tried vehicles  slip  aboard  LSTs  and  other  landing  craft 
with  room  to  spare.  Nor  is  anyone  surprised  that  they 
can  be  hoisted  over  the  side  of  cargo  vessels  with 
standard  ship’s  gear,  tied  down  for  transport  as  deck 
cargo,  or  dropped  neatly  through  cargo  hatches  for  hold 
stowage.  No  hitches  occur  because  Army  equipment  is 
“built  to  go,”  and  the  limits  of  its  performance  are 
checked  out  long  before  production  lines  roar  into 
action. 

The  emphasis  on  improved  performance,  especially 
in  forward  areas,  is  reflected  in  the  design  of  all  tactical 
and  support  vehicles  that  have  gone  through  the 
TECOM  mill  in  recent  years.  How  far  we  go  in  this 
respect,  however,  must  be  measured  against  very  real 
and  practical  considerations. 

While  high-mobility  vehicles  are  essential  for  logis- 
tical elements  in  active  areas,  the  same  requirement  for 
rear  area  equipment  scarcely  warrants  the  cost.  Re- 
cently, for  instance,  the  Army’s  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  put  a price  tag  of  $50,000  on  the  M520 
8-ton  GOER  truck.  The  less  versatile  5-ton  M54,  he 
pointed  out,  costs  about  $18,000  a copy  but  requires 
more  trailers  and  drivers  to  haul  equivalent  loads. 

Obviously,  the  Army  can  and  must  live  with  this  con- 
cept. Yet  it  cannot  deny  its  own  history  or  the  require- 
ments of  military  necessity. 
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The  eight-wheel  cargo  and  personnel  transporter,  M656,  is  designed  to  replace  present  2'^-  and  5-ton  trucks. 


River  crossings,  for  example,  always  have  been  diffi- 
cult and  costly  military  operations.  Their  success  de- 
pends on  imponderable  combinations  of  terrain  and 
circumstances. 

When  our  combat  forces  crossed  the  Rhine  in  World 
War  II,  the  9th  Armored  Division  was  able  to  cross 
on  the  Ludendorff  Bridge  at  Remagen.  (See  “Bridge- 
head to  Victory,”  March  1970  Army  Digest.)  But  2 
weeks  later,  other  allied  troops  managed  an  airborne 
landing,  and  the  Third  Army  used  assault  boats  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  George  Washington  on  the 
Delaware  168  years  earlier. 

Tomorrow  we  would  hope  to  approach  a similar 
obstacle  along  a wide  front  without  vulnerable  group- 
ing at  bridges,  ferries,  or  other  bottlenecks.  We  would 
expect  to  cross  with  organic  combat  and  support 
vehicles  equipped  for  deep  fording  or  swimming  under 
their  own  power,  or  to  bring  our  own  mobile  bridging 
along.  Our  technology  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
provide  the  means. 


New  Concepts.  The  general-purpose  vehicle  fleet 
currently  in  view  is  built  around  a tough  core  of  person- 
nel and  cargo  carriers  designed  to  operate  cross-country, 
over  all  types  of  roads,  and  in  climatic  extremes  of  arctic, 
tropic,  or  desert  environments.  Its  basic  vehicles,  used 
by  both  combat  and  service  units,  have  been  adapted 
to  many  applications  as  carriers  of  special  weapons  and 
equipment  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  M151A1.  the  group  includes:  the 
l'-i-ton  M715;  the  2 Vi -ton  M35A2;  and  two  5-ton 
models,  the  M39A1  series  and  the  M656.  the  most 
recent  addition  to  this  class  of  vehicles. 

The  M656  is  an  eight-wheel  cargo  and  personnel 
transporter  developed  to  replace  present  2'-j-  and  5-ton 
trucks.  It  was  designed  to  tow  the  155mm  howitzer  and 
is  included  in  the  wheel-mounted  Pershing  1 A missile 
system.  It  can  be  adapted  to  serve  as  a tanker,  dump 
truck,  or  wrecker. 

Amphibious  and  airdroppable,  the  new  vehicle  weighs 
in  at  some  2 tons  less  than  its  predecessors.  It  offers 
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excellent  off-road  mobility,  attains  a maximum  speed 
of  50  miles  an  hour  on  the  highway,  and  can  swim 
inland  waters  fully  loaded  at  the  rate  of  134  m.p.h. 

It  is  equipped  with  automatic  transmission  and  power 
steering  and  braking.  Its  six-cylinder  engine  burns 
diesel,  gasoline,  and  other  fuels  interchangeably.  Its 
fuel  tank  takes  78  gallons  at  a gulp — good  for  about 
300  miles. 

New  114 -ton  Truck.  Developments  in  the  114 -ton 
truck  program  are  especially  interesting  but  somewhat 
involved.  The  current  standard  is  the  M715,  a mili- 
tarized commercial  vehicle  selected  as  an  interim  re- 
placement for  the  34- ton  M37  series.  The  M715  is  not 
airdroppable,  and  it  cannot  be  externally  transported 
by  military  aircraft.  General  utilization  testing  began  at 
a number  of  TECOM  installations  upon  completion  of 
initial  production  tests  in  January  1967.  Procurement 
began  the  following  year. 

Gamma  Goat.  Now  ready  for  initial  production  test- 
ing is  the  M561  Gamma  Goat,  a highly  mobile  114 -ton 
cargo  truck  intended  for  deployment  with  tactical  units 
in  forward  areas.  A front-line  ambulance  version  will 
be  available  as  the  M792.  The  Gamma  Goat  will  re- 
place trucks  and  ambulances  in  the  M37/M43  series. 

The  M561  is  a light,  dual-body,  six-wheel  carrier.  It 
features  an  articulating  assembly,  which  links  the  two 
aluminum  bodies  and  permits  them  to  pitch  and  roll 
independently  of  each  other,  a three-cylinder  diesel 
engine,  and  a selectable  two-  or  six-wheel  drive.  The 
configuration  insures  full  six-wheel  traction  under  the 
most  adverse  terrain  conditions. 

Contributing  to  the  surefootedness  of  the  Gamma 
Goat  in  cross-country  missions  are  its  relatively  high 
15-inch  ground  clearance,  high-flotation  tires,  and  pro- 
visions for  coordinated  steering  of  front  and  rear  wheels. 

With  full  payload,  the  M561  can  swim  inland  water- 


Mobile  Floating  Assault  Bridge 
Ferry  crosses  over  bridge 
formed  by  six  similar  MOFAB 
units. 

ways  at  the  rate  of  about  2 14  m.p.h.  and  attain  land 
speeds  up  to  55  m.p.h.  It  can  be  lifted  by  helicopter  or 
rigged  for  delivery  by  parachute. 

In  addition  to  its  more  obvious  resupply  and  casualty 
evacuation  missions,  the  new  vehicle  appears  suitable 
for  many  other  chores  in  the  combat  zone.  It  is  fully 
capable  of  towing  artillery  and  can  serve  as  a platform 
for  crew-served  infantry  weapons  or  as  a recon  vehicle. 

Still  another  114  -ton  cargo  truck-ambulance  com- 
bination is  in  the  works.  Described  as  an  “austere 
counterpart”  of  the  Gamma  Goat,  the  XM705  truck, 
and  the  XM737  ambulance  version  (which  is  not  air- 
droppable or  capable  of  being  externally  transported 
by  military  aircraft),  is  being  developed  to  replace  the 
M37/M43  series  in  areas  where  use  of  high-perform- 
ance vehicles,  such  as  the  Gamma  Goat,  is  not  required. 
Hopefully,  the  development  will  result  in  lower  mainte- 
nance costs,  improved  reliability,  availability,  and  dura- 
bility when  compared  with  previous  34-  and  114- 
ton  trucks. 

Twister.  A promising  candidate  for  a future  genera- 
tion of  high-performance,  off-road  combat  vehicle  is 
the  XM8O8,  called  Twister,  an  8-ton  machine  with 
eight-wheel  drive.  The  two  body  sections  are  joined  by 
a pivotal  yoke  and  powered  by  separate  270-horse- 
power engines.  Road  speeds  of  65  m.p.h.  have  been 
reached.  A military  potential  test  of  prototypes,  sched- 
uled to  run  through  February  1971,  is  underway  at 
TECOM  installations  and  activities. 

From  this  very  brief  view  of  the  “top  of  the  line,” 
it  is  evident  that  the  operational  characteristics  of 
present  and  upcoming  Army  automotive  vehicles  open 
exciting  prospects  for  future  mobility.  They  promise  to 
enhance  the  already  considerable  capability  of  the  U.S. 
soldier  to  move  or  to  deliver  his  fighting  gear  to  the 
point  of  decision,  intact  and  ready  to  go.  EZ3 
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por  soldiers  about  to  complete 
a tour  in  Vietnam  and  who  are 
staying  in  the  Army,  there  is  often 
some  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
leave  may  be  taken.  Here  are  the 
current  procedures: 

Other  than  those  being  separated 
from  the  service  upon  return  to  the 
United  States,  soldiers  are  author- 
ized, upon  request,  30  days’  leave 
delay  en  route  before  reporting 
to  the  next  duty  station.  Addi- 
tional leave  may  be  authorized  by 
the  commander  of  the  losing  unit 
provided  there  is  no  cogent  mili- 
tary reason  against  it. 

For  those  who  are  evacuated 
from  Vietnam  because  of  wounds 
or  illnesses,  leave  may  be  delayed. 
But  when  granted,  it  probably  will 
be  nonchargeable  convalescent  leave, 
with  transportation  to  and  from 
the  individual’s  home  paid  by  the 
Government  for  one  such  leave. 

For  those  on  convalescent  leave, 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  may  authorize  travel  to  lo- 
cations outside  of  the  United  States 
if  the  serviceman’s  family  resides 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JIM  HATTERSLEY  Is  as- 
signed to  the  Personnel  Services  Division,  Direc- 
torate of  Military  Personnel  Policies,  Office, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 


at  a location  other  than  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

The  amount  of  leave  taken  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  the  desires 
of  the  individual.  Because  of  the 
limited  opportunities  and  restricted 
leave  policy  in  Vietnam,  a soldier 
may  accrue  up  to  90  days’  leave 
while  serving  there.  However,  the 
leave  balance  must  be  reduced  to 
the  maximum  authorized  leave  bal- 
ance of  60  days  or  less  by  June 
30  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  he  returns.  Otherwise,  the 
unused  portion  in  excess  of  60 
days  will  be  lost.  Any  R&R  leave 
that  soldiers  take  in  Vietnam  is 
not  counted  as  chargeable  leave  and 
therefore  is  not  deducted  from  ac- 
crued leave. 

Soldiers  being  separated  from 
the  service  immediatelv  after  duty 
in  Vietnam  may  receive  payment, 
which  is  tax  free  for  enlisted  men 
and  warrant  officers  if  received  in 
the  same  month  that  they  returned 
from  Vietnam.  Tax  exclusion  of 
leave  payment  for  commissioned 
officers  would  be  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  total  military  pay  re- 
ceived in  conjunction  with  the  S500 
combat  zone  tax  exclusion  benefit. 
Such  exclusion  applies  only  if  leave 


payment  is  received  in  the  same 
month  of  departure  from  Vietnam, 
the  same  limiting  condition  that 
applies  for  enlisted  and  warrant 
officer  personnel. 

As  another  reminder,  proceed 
time,  which  is  not  chargeable  as 
leave,  is  now  authorized  also  for 
personnel  undergoing  a permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS).  Up  to 
4 days’  absence  may  be  granted 
each  at  the  old  and  new  duty  sta- 
tions to  accomplish  attendant  ac- 
tions associated  with  a PCS.  De- 
tails are  contained  in  paragraph 
7-4,  AR  630-5,  December  1969. 

A governing  consideration  in 
granting  leave  is  the  needs  of  the 
service.  An  example  is  a “not  later 
than”  reporting  date  which  may  cut 
leave  time  short;  but  this  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
Answers  to  other  questions  relating 
to  leave  mav  be  found  in  the  newly 
published  AR  630-5  (Part  One — 
Leave)  December  1969.  effective 
January  26.  1970.  and  AR  37- 
104-2,  Chapter  3. 

One  last  bit  of  advice:  Plan 
ahead  for  your  leave,  especially  by 
saving  enough  money  to  defrav 
vour  anticipated  expenses  while  on 
leave. 


Authorized 


After 

Vietnam 
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Rebuilding 
Limbs  and  Lives 


Patricia  Stocker 

To  watch  that  group  skiing — or  that  other  group 
on  horseback  winding  up  a mountain  trail — or  another 
group  SCUBA  diving,  you’d  certainly  think  they  were 
ordinary  vacationers  enjoying  themselves  at  their 
special  hobbies. 

But  look  closer  and  you’ll  see  that  some  of  those 
skiers  have  only  one  leg,  and  the  horseback  riders 
and  SCUBA  enthusiasts  are  wearing  prostheses,  which 
is  the  medical  term  for  artificial  limbs. 

These  patients  at  the  U.S.  Army’s  Fitzsimons  General 
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Hospital  in  Denver  are 
pioneers  in  a special  sense. 

Adjustment  to  their  dis- 
abilities calls  for  a special 
brand  of  courage. 

With  the  influx  of  pa- 
tients from  Vietnam,  Fitz- 
simons  has  specialized  in 
providing  artificial  limbs 
for  amputees — many  of 
them  multiple  amputees. 

Very  soon  after  entering 
Fitzsimons  for  treatment, 
the  amputee  begins  the 
rough  job  of  getting  his 
arm  or  leg  stump  in  shape, 
participating  in  a vigorous 
exercise  program  which  be- 
gins even  before  he  is  able 
to  get  out  of  bed. 

Treatment  starts  at  the 
patient’s  bedside  with  an 
explanation  of  the  overall 
amputee  program  and  an  exercise  program  designed 
to  maintain  strength  and  flexibility.  This  process  begins 
even  before  the  stump  is  closed  and  healed. 

Then,  as  the  patient  is  able,  he  goes  to  the  physical 
therapy  clinic  and  works  with  weights  and  performs 
specific  exercises  designed  to  get  his  amputated  stump 
in  shape  and  to  regain  muscle  tone.  About  100  are 
treated  by  physical  and  occupational  therapists  each  day. 

Fitting  Aids.  The  leg  amputee  may  be  fitted  with  a 
training  prosthesis,  cast  pylon,  or  bent-knee  pylon  as 
part  of  his  conditioning  program.  With  the  aid  of 
parallel  bars  and  crutches,  he  takes  those  first  halting 
steps. 

The  arm  amputee,  at  this  stage,  is  fitted  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  with  his  first  training  prosthesis,  an  arm 
specially  devised  at  Fitzsimons  to  help  him  learn  to  use 
a prosthesis  called  a convertible  practice  prosthesis 
(which  converts  to  left  or  right,  above  or  below  the 
elbow).  With  a quick-setting  foam-type  insert  made 
for  the  patient,  the  prosthesis  fits  perfectly.  With  it,  he 
can  practice  simple  skills  which  he  will  perfect  when 
he  gets  his  final  prosthesis. 

Woodrow  Payne,  orthotist/prosthetist  of  Fitzsimons 
Orthopedic  Appliance  Facility,  helped  develop  this  in- 
novation in  prosthesis.  Constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
better  methods  of  helping  the  amputee,  he  works  closely 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Burkhalter,  chief  of 
orthopedics,  to  develop  the  best  prosthesis  for  each 
amputee. 

The  climax  of  all  these  steps  is  the  amputee  clinic 
held  weekly.  A team  of  orthopedic  doctors,  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  representatives  of 


the  orthopedic  appliance  fa- 
cility, and  representatives  of 
five  commercial  orthope- 
dic appliance  and  pros- 
thetic firms  meet  with  pa- 
tients to  determine  the  best 
prosthesis  for  each.  Once 
the  type  is  determined,  the 
order  is  given  for  the 
prosthesis. 

Previously,  all  Fitzsim- 
ons prosthcscs  were  built 
by  the  five  firms  repre- 
sented at  the  amputee  clinic. 
Now.  the  Fitzsimons  Ortho- 
pedic Appliance  Facility  is 
building  some  of  the  artifi- 
cial legs  for  patients.  Mr. 
Payne  and  Sergeant  First 
Class  Robert  Schlesier, 
NCOIC  of  the  Orthopedic 
Service,  have  been  trained 
to  build  below-the-knee 
protheses,  and  both  are  continuing  training  so  that  the> 
can  qualify  to  build  the  more  complex  artificial  limbs. 

Even  when  prosthesis  are  specially  ordered  from 
commercial  sources,  however,  they  must  be  adapted 
for  patients’  use.  For  example,  the  “stubby"  legs  first 
used  by  leg  amputees  are  converted  for  use  as  practice 
legs,  shower  legs,  and  ski  legs.  The  relatively  simple 
adjustments  which  the  facility  makes  can  mean  a whole 
new  range  of  activities  for  the  amputee  soldier. 

Once  fitted  with  his  final  prosthesis,  he  begins  prac- 
ticing. For  the  man  with  a new  leg.  or  often  two  new 
legs,  this  means  hours  of  practice — walking,  going  up 
and  down  stairs,  performing  tasks  that  are  a part  of 
daily  life. 

For  the  man  with  a new  arm,  the  practice  means 
developing  skills  and  building  up  muscles  for  everyday- 
activities  previously  taken  for  granted.  The  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Clinic  provides  therapists  and  practice 
equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Recreation  Helps.  Occupational  and  physical  ther- 
apists direct  the  patient  and  encourage  him.  The 
patients  encourage  each  other  too.  and  Fitzsimons  spon- 
sors many  activities  to  make  practice  fun. 

The  amputee  skiing  program,  a widely  publicized 
weekly  activity  for  patients,  provides  fun  and  exercise. 
Horseback  riding  also  provides  more  than  just  exercise, 
and  SCUBA  diving  has  been  a "splashing"  success. 

As  one  amputee  put  it.  “Adjusting  to  using  the  pros- 
thesis is  99  percent  mental  attitude."  It  is  developing 
this  positive  attitude,  as  well  as  providing  the  best  of 
care,  that  makes  Fitzsimons’  program  outstanding.  CD 


Making  a natural  foot  requires  special  skills.  The 
entire  process  of  manufacturing  a leg  usually 
takes  about  4 days. 
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“Feed  ’em  up  and  give  ’em  hell. 

Teach  ’em  where  they  are. 

Make  ’em  so  mad  they’ll  eat  steel 

rather  than  get  another  dressing  down  from  you. 

Make  ’em  hard  but  don’t  break  ’em.”  M-  p-  Brice 


That  was  the  “Old  Corps”  as  Laurence  Stallings,  a 
World  War  I Marine,  recalled  it  in  “What  Price 
Glory?”  Lots  of  things  have  changed  since  then,  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  in  the  world.  But  one  thing  has 
not  changed  in  the  making  of  a Marine:  the  training 
is  tough. 

Besides  the  physical  hardening  process,  its  aim 
is  to  instill  esprit — the  spirit  and  endurance  that  takes 
the  fighting  man  into  battle  and  brings  him  back  again, 
with  his  humanity  and  capacity  as  a human  being 
deepened,  not  destroyed. 


M.  P.  BRICE  is  assigned  to  the  Writing  and  Graphics  Section,  Division  of 
Information,  Headquarters,  United  States  Marine  Corps. 


Military  analyst  Brigadier  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
has  called  today’s  serviceman  “the  finest  American  fight- 
ing man  of  all  time;  so  good,  in  fact,  that  we  don’t 
deserve  him.  . . 

How  did  he  get  that  way?  How  does  a Marine  get 
that  way?  Through  an  unforgettable  experience  called 
“Basic  Training.” 

First  Moments.  For  the  Marine  recruit,  a new 
world  begins  as  he  runs,  not  walks,  off  the  bus  that 
brings  him  to  the  recruit  depot. 

Waiting  at  the  bus  door  is  the  Drill  Instructor  or 
DI.  Usually  he  is  heard  by  the  recruit  before  he  is 
seen. 

“Get  on  those  yellow  footprints!”  That’s  the  first 


Making  of  a 


Bottom  row,  left  to  right: 
Marines  debark  from  a heli- 
copter in  a training  exercise. 
Crew  of  an  ONTOS  prepares 
for  action.  Aircraft  engine 
is  repaired.  Technicians 
work  on  radar  antenna. 


of  many  orders  that  the  new  recruits  will  hear,  and 
the  first  of  many  lines  that  they  will  form. 

Haircuts,  showers,  clothing  issue,  meals,  inocula- 
tions, tests,  rifle  and  pack  issue,  reveille,  taps — just 
about  every  human  and  military  function  for  the  next 
9 weeks  is  preceded  by  an  order  and  demands  a forma- 
tion, a line,  or  counting-off. 

Training  platoons  are  formed.  Each  platoon  is  as- 
signed a Senior  DI  who  is  usually  a staff  or  gunnery 
sergeant  and  two  Junior  DIs,  carefully  selected  and 
schooled  by  the  Marine  Corps  to  develop  in  each  re- 
cruit the  will  to  be  a Marine.  Each  Dl  is  responsible 
for  about  75  assorted  individuals  whom  he  will  drill, 
mold,  and  train  into  a platoon  of  Marines. 

Training  Process.  The  basic  sequential  training  pro- 
gram consists  of  three  phases: 

• Recruit  training  or  “boot  camp”  (9  weeks) 

• Individual  combat  training  (4  weeks) 

• Military  occupational  specialty  qualifying  training, 
consisting  of  assignment  to  a formal  school  for  3 


weeks  to  more  than  1 year;  or  to  a basic  specialist 
training  course  for  4 weeks. 

Recruit  Training.  Marine  recruits  receive  their  initial 
training  at  one  of  the  two  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depots.  Parris  Island.  S.  C..  or  San  Diego.  Calif.  Boot 
camp  runs  for  63  actual  training  days,  plus  forming 
and  processing  time.  During  the  forming  period,  the 
recruit  gets  a thorough  physical  examination.  Navy 
medical  personnel  and  chaplains  provide  for  hU  ph\s- 
ical  and  spiritual  needs.  A battery  of  tests  is  given  at 
the  classification  unit  where  each  man  is  interviewed. 

Emphasis  in  boot  camp  is  on  discipline,  close-order 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  physical  fitness,  military 
studies,  esprit  de  corps,  and  love  of  Countrv.  The 
training  week  is  6 x/i  days  long,  with  1 1 hours  of 
scheduled  training  packed  into  each  full  day  The  key 
word  is  “scheduled"  training.  Hours  of  unscheduled 
training  and  extra  instruction  take  up  added  time  in 
a 24-hour  day.  Yet  each  recruit  is  assured  of  S hours’ 
sleep. 
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Everything  is  aimed  toward  making  each  man 
individually  responsible,  individually  proficient,  instant- 
ly responsive,  and  a working  member  of  the  team.  All 
training  is  aimed  at  making  each  platoon  a cohesive 
unit.  As  far  as  the  DI  is  concerned,  his  platoon  will 
be  the  best  platoon  at  the  recruit  depot.  He  makes  his 
point  in  various  ways. 

Two  indelible  memories  from  this  period  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  expressions:  “No  one  asks  questions 
but  the  DI!”  and  “Don’t  call  the  DI  ‘you’!” 

Every  Man  a Rifleman.  After  3 weeks  of  initial 
recruit  training,  the  recruit  spends  2 weeks  at  the  rifle 
range,  undergoing  marksmanship  training,  snapping  in, 
and,  in  the  last  week,  firing  and  qualifying  with  the 
service  rifle.  Besides  the  DI,  each  platoon  is  assigned 
an  NCO  marksmanship  instructor  at  the  range.  Calis- 
thenics and  double-timing,  both  to  and  from  the  rifle 
range,  help  keep  the  recruits’  physical  fitness  up  to 
par. 

Traditionally,  every  Marine  is  a rifleman.  Therefore, 


the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  service  rifle.  About  85 
percent  of  the  recruits  qualify  as  marksman  or  above 
(sharpshooter  or  expert).  Recruits  also  practice-fire  the 
.45  caliber  pistol. 

Following  rifle  range  duty,  there  is  usually  a break 
in  routine  for  mess  duty  or  work  detail,  then  the  re- 
cruit returns  to  an  intensive  physical  training  program. 
Advanced  recruit  training  includes  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, judo,  the  bayonet  course,  prolonged  field  marches, 
and  bivouacs.  Increased  calisthenics,  3-mile  runs,  and 
the  obstacle  course  help  him  pass  the  final  strength 
test. 

These  final  weeks  may  be  the  hardest,  but  they  are 
easier  since  the  recruit  is  finding  his  identity,  and 
achieving  his  potential  as  a Marine. 

High  point  of  recruit  training  is  the  final  review, 
staged  on  the  last  day  as  the  recruit  prepares  to  de- 
part the  recruit  depot.  He  says  goodbye  to  the  DI 
with  mixed  emotions. 
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Individual  Combat  Training.  Upon  completing  re- 
cruit training,  each  Marine  attends  individual  combat 
training.  East  Coast  Marines  train  with  the  1st  Infantry 
Training  Regiment  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  West 
Coast  Marines  train  with  the  2d  Infantry  Training 
Regiment  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Again,  because  every  Marine  is  first  a rifleman, 
even  those  who  will  go  on  to  such  specialties  as  air- 
craft maintenance  or  communications  perfect  their 
marksmanship  and  learn  the  basics  of  infantry  combat. 

During  this  period,  the  new  Marine  receives  field 
training  in  combat  techniques,  night  operations,  first 
team  and  squad  level  tactics,  and  the  use  of  individual 
and  other  weapons  of  the  Marine  rifle  company.  For 
the  first  time,  he  carries  and  fires  the  M-16  rifle. 

At  the  end  of  training,  he  goes  on  leave  as  a full- 
fledged  Marine 

MOS  Training.  Before  leaving  the  recruit  depot,  the 
new  Marine  was  assigned  a basic  MOS  in  a fairly  broad 
occupational  field.  This  was  determined  by  aptitude 
tests,  previous  education  and  experience,  personal 
preference,  and  a personal  interview,  weighed  along 
with  the  needs  of  the  service.  Now,  the  new  Marine 
reports  to  a formal  school  or  basic  specialist  training 
course,  where  he  will  be  skill-qualified  for  a specific 
MOS. 

Presently,  23  basic  specialist  training  courses  pro- 
vide skill  qualifications  for  less  technical  MOSs  such 
as  infantry,  artillery,  tank,  and  engineer  specialties. 
More  than  60  percent  of  all  new  Marines  attend  these 
courses.  They  are  conducted  at  Marine  Corps  bases, 
Camp  Lejeune,  Camp  Pendleton,  and  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Ga. 

Formal  schools  skill-qualify  Marines  for  more  tech- 
nical MOSs,  such  as  those  in  communications-elec- 
tronics,  avionics,  and  data  processing.  The  Marine 
Corps  operates  numerous  formal  schools,  covering  a 
variety  of  occupational  skills,  and  located  at  all  major 
continental  U.S.  commands.  Extensive  use  also  is  made 
of  other  service  schools.  About  16,000  new  Marines 
are  sent  to  formal  schools  each  year. 

Upon  completion  of  basic  training,  those  Marines 
who  will  be  assigned  to  Vietnam  for  duty  must  com- 
plete a 20-day  predeployment  training  course  con- 
ducted at  Camp  Pendleton. 

Enlisted  Aviation  Duty.  Qualified  recruits  who  en- 
listed for  aviation  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps  also  under- 
go boot  camp  at  Parris  Island  or  San  Diego.  Later, 
as  part  of  their  guaranteed  assignment  to  technical 
training,  they  receive  from  5 to  34  weeks  of  technical 
aviation  training  at  schools  in  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Cherry 
Point,  N.C.;  or  Pensacola  or  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A few  of  the  aviation  courses  include  helicopter 
mechanics,  jet  engine  mechanics,  aviation  training 
devices,  ground  control  approach,  and  aviation  photog- 
raphy. Graduates  are  assigned  duty  with  one  of  the 
three  Marine  aircraft  wings  or  other  aviation  units. 

Initial  Assignments:  Present  requirements  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  greatest  number  of  Marines  be  con- 
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tinually  trained  and  available  for  combat  units.  Other 
combat-trained  Marines  are  required  for  security  force 
and  support  establishments. 

Assignments  within  a command  are  controlled  at  a 
local  level.  Assignments  between  major  commands  are 
controlled  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  General 
Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  has  directed  that,  insofar 
as  possible,  first-term  enlistees  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  both  Fleet  Marine  Force  and 
non-Fleet  Marine  Force  commands  during  their  en- 
listment. 

Promotions.  Promotions  are  based  primarily  on 
job  performance,  maturity,  experience  (seniority),  and 
demonstrated  potential  for  assuming  increased  re- 
sponsibility. Also  considered  are  participation  in  off- 
duty  education,  letters  of  commendation,  and  personal 
decorations.  The  number  of  promotions  is  then  cor- 
related with  the  number  of  openings  in  each  MOS  and 
rank.  Selection  boards  normally  meet  about  once  a 
year  for  promotions  to  staff  NCO  ranks  (E-6  and 
above).  For  lower  grades,  screening  boards  meet  as 
often  as  once  a month. 

In  addition,  a highly  selective  meritorious  promo- 
tion program  waives  time-in-grade  to  permit  promo- 
tions for  combat  performance,  meritorious  acts  or 
inventions,  and  accelerated  advancement.  Generally, 
commanders  are  delegated  the  authority  to  promote 
meritoriously  to  lower  grades  (E-5  or  below). 

The  enlisted  commissioning  program  also  provides 
promotion  opportunities.  Marines  who  appear  to  have 
officer  potential  are  encouraged  to  apply  during  re- 
cruit training  if  they  achieve  a GCT  score  of  120  or 
better  and  are  at  least  1 9 Vi  years  old.  Approximately 
500  enlisted  Marines  are  commissioned  annually 
through  this  program. 

Leadership.  "The  task  of  leadership  is  not  to  put 
greatness  into  humanity,  but  to  elicit  it.  for  the 
greatness  is  already  there.” — this  is  the  premise  of  the 
Marine  Corps’  NCO  Leadership  Program.  NCO 
leadership  courses  are  given  at  all  Marine  commands 
to  help  prepare  the  young  Marine  for  increased  rank 
and  responsibility. 

Rank  plus  demonstrated  leadership  are  the  deciding 
factors  in  choosing  a leader.  A squad  leader  (ser- 
geant) is  in  charge  of  three  fire  teams  of  four  men 
each.  He  takes  his  orders  from  a platoon  commander 
(second  lieutenant)  who  commands  three  squads.  The 
squad  leader,  like  the  platoon  commander,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  men  under  him  and  to  the  men  over  him. 

In  a recent  briefing  on  leadership,  the  Commandant 
said:  “If  you  have  but  one  principle,  let  it  be  that  no 
Marine  shall  ever  feel  that  you  have  let  him  down.” 

That's  what  all  those  weeks  of  training  have  been 
emphasizing.  Now,  the  Marine  is  ready  to  join  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  the  air-ground  team  that  is  the 
fighting  arm  of  the  Marine  Corps.  For  the  recruit, 
there  must  be  a spirit  of  service.  For  the  Marine,  it 
all  adds  up  to  Esprit  de  Corps.  CD 
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VE  Day  as 
Remembered  by 
General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley 


Not  long  before  VE  Day,  the  12th  Army  Group 
TAC  CP  had  moved  to  the  Furstenhof  Hotel  in 
Bad  Wildungen,  a small  German  town  west  of  Kassel. 
Rumors  had  reached  us  that  a surrender  mission  was 
enroute  to  SHAEF  but  there  was  no  confirmation  of 
these  reports.  On  May  6,  I went  to  bed  shortly  before 
midnight,  knowing  the  war  could  not  last  much  longer; 
however,  I did  not  anticipate  the  call  which  soon 
awakened  me.  It  was  not  quite  5 a.m.  when  I sat  up 
and  switched  on  a lamp.  General  Eisenhower  was  call- 
ing from  Reims.  “Brad,”  he  said,  “It’s  all  over.  A TWX 
is  on  the  way.” 

The  surrender  had  taken  place  that  morning  at  2:41 
in  the  schoolhouse  SHAEF  had  requisitioned  near  the 
marshalling  yards  of  Reims. 

I then  called  the  Army  commanders — Patton, 


A quarter  century  ago,  then  Lieutenant  General  Omar  N. 
Bradley  was  commanding  general,  12th  Army  Group. 


Hodges,  Simpson,  and  Gerow — to  tell  them  the  Ger- 
mans had  surrendered  effective  midnight  May  8.  It  was 
almost  6:30  when  I finished,  and  I could  hear  the 
rattle  of  mess  kits  in  the  breakfast  chow  line  outside 
the  hotel. 

After  dressing,  I opened  my  canvas  map  case  and 
smoothed  out  the  tabs  of  the  43  U.S.  divisions  which 
then  made  up  12th  Army  Group  stretched  across  a 
640-mile  front.  Taking  a china-marking  pencil,  I wrote 
in  the  new  date:  D plus  335. 

I walked  to  the  window,  opened  the  blackout  blinds, 
and  watched  the  sun  rising  in  the  sky.  The  war  in 
Europe  had  ended.  Battles  held  no  fascination  for  me, 
and  I have  always  hated  the  cost  in  blood  and  death. 
Unfortunately,  the  job  had  to  be  done,  but  when  it  was 
finished  I was  glad  that  it  was  over.  EZ3 
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the  sport,  then  climaxes  with  a 
Bavarian  beer  bust  and  a gradua- 
tion banquet  when  awards  are  pre- 
sented. The  cost  is  easy  on  the 
budget.  A “Learn-to-Ski-Week,”  for 
example,  costs  $50,  which  pays  for 
special  instruction,  transportation  to 
and  from  the  ski  slopes,  ski  lift  fees, 
ski  equipment,  and  other  extras. 

You  can  rent  skis,  poles,  parka, 
pants,  and  boots  for  $1.75  a day. 
Other  equipment  ranges  from  30 
cents  a day  for  ice  skating,  or  25 
cents  for  15  minutes  of  slot  car  rac- 
ing, to  a complete  four-passenger 
sailboat  for  $2  an  hour.  Boats  and 
water-skiing  equipment  can  be 
rented  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day. 

But  if  you  don’t  plan  to  go  in  for 
one  of  the  sports,  the  centers  are 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  ranges  in  Europe 
with  historic  remains  that  date  back 
to  Roman  times.  Tours  are  con- 
ducted by  professional,  English- 
speaking  guides. 

In  Garmisch,  short  tours  of  the 
area  include  visits  to  an  ancient 
Benedictine  Monastery  at  Ettal, 
where  a famous  pilgrimage  church 
was  founded  in  1330;  the  marble, 
gold,  silver,  and  porcelain  palace  of 
the  “mad”  King  Ludwig  at  Linder- 
hof;  the  Wieskirche,  dedicated  to  the 
scourging  of  Christ,  is  probably  the 
most  celebrated  rococo  church  in 
Germany;  Mittenwald,  an  ancient 
border  town,  world-famous  for  the 
violins  made  there  for  300  years; 
and  Oberammergau,  famed  for  its 
Passion  Play  and  woodcarvers.  (See 
“To  Keep  a Vow,”  April  1970 
Army  Digest.) 

Scenic  Attractions.  At  the 


por  the  serviceman  or  woman,  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Europe  can  provide 
a chance  to  see  world  famous  places 
and  enjoy  thrilling  sports  and  other 
activities,  through  the  beautiful  and 
comfortable  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Centers  (AFRCs) 
. in  southern  Germany. 

Military  personnel  and  their  fam- 
ilies may  thus  enjoy  the  best  of 
hotel  accommodations,  top-quality 
cuisine  from  many  lands,  and  a full 
program  of  year-round  activities  at 
excellent  Bavarian  resorts.  From 
skiing  at  an  Alpine  resort  or  sum- 
mertime sailing  on  a lake,  to  tour- 
ing, sightseeing,  or  just  plain  relax- 
ing and  enjoying  the  scenery,  AFRCs 
provide  the  finest  of  European  vaca- 
tions at  a cost  you  can  afford. 

The  three  AFRC  resort  areas  are 
located  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  one 
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of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  moun- 
tain regions.  One  is  at  Garmisch, 
where  the  1936  winter  Olympics 
were  held.  Then  there  is  the  Chiem- 
see  Park  Hotel,  built  in  1937  under 
the  supervision  of  Hitler  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Chiemsee,  largest  lake 
in  Germany.  Finally,  there  is  Berch- 
tesgaden,  located  at  the  base  of 
the  Watzmann  Mountain,  second 
highest  mountain  in  Germany. 

Each  area  offers  a wide  variety 
of  sporting  and  sightseeing  activi- 
ties. A popular  attraction  is  the 
“Learn-to-Weeks,”  providing  a week 
of  instruction  in  several  favorite 
sports.  These  are  primarily  for  the 
amateur  who  has  not  quite  mastered 
the  art  of  skiing,  SCUBA  diving, 
golf,  tennis,  and  many  other  sports. 
However,  many  take  the  courses  as 
refreshers,  or  to  get  their  ski  legs 
back  in  shape. 

The  schedule  begins  with  special 
instruction  in  modern  techniques  of 
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Chiemsee  recreation  area,  a motor 
launch  takes  you  to  Herren  Island, 
where  King  Ludwig  II  built  a replica 
of  the  Versailles  palace  with  rose- 
wood inlaid  floors,  porcelain  from 
the  Meissen  factory,  and  furniture 
sprayed  with  14  carat  gold.  You  can 
also  ride  a bus  along  the  scenic 
Alpine  highway  to  Bad  Reichenhall 
for  the  Fairytale  Land  tour  to  see 
mobile  woodcarvings  by  a Sudenten- 
land  refugee. 

At  the  Berchtesgaden  recreation 


Persons  interested  in  further  infor- 
mation or  in  making  reservations 
for  Garmisch,  Chiemsee  or  Berch- 
tesgaden should  address  inquiries 
as  follows: 

Garmisch  Accommodations  Office 
Garmisch  Recreation  Area 
APO  New  York  09108 

Berchtesgaden  and  Chiemsee 
Center 

Accommodations  Office 
Berchtesgaden  Recreation  Area 
APO  New  York  09108 


area  you  can  board  a bus  at  any  of 
the  hotels  and  travel  15  miles  to 
Salzburg,  Austria,  to  see  Mozart's 
birthplace,  catacombs,  a medieval 
fortress,  and  shops  hewn  from  rocky 
cliffs.  Or  you  can  take  a trip  through 
Hitler's  air  raid  shelters  and  fortified 
bunkers,  as  well  as  the  site  of  his 
mountaintop  home,  the  Bcrghof,  on 
the  Obersalzberg  tour.  The  nearby 
General  Walker  Hotel  contains  a 
scale  model  of  the  former  Nazi 
headquarters  as  it  looked  during 
World  War  II. 

Then,  too,  you  can  don  miner's 
clothing  and  ride  a miniature  train 
deep  into  centuries-old  salt  tunnels 
to  see  giant  caverns,  sail  across  the 
underground  salt  lake,  and  watch  a 
film  in  a grotto  theater.  For  a breath- 
taking view  of  the  Berchtesgaden 
area,  you  can  ride  10,500  feet  up 
the  Jennerbahn  in  a plastic  bubble, 
or,  for  the  more  daring,  in  an  open 
chair.  Bv  taking  a cruise  around  the 
5-mile-long  lake.  Konigssee,  sur- 
rounded by  steep  granite  cliffs,  you 
can  sec  the  giant  waterfall  and  Saint 
Batholomae’s  Chapel  built  in  the 
12th  century. 

Fees  for  these  tours  range  from 
$1  for  a 2,/2-hour  tour,  to  $3  for 
all  day,  which  includes  all  entrance 


fees,  plus  guides  who  speak  fluent 
English. 

After  a full  day  of  sightseeing  or 
sport  activities,  the  AFRC  offers 
top-notch  entertainment  at  each  of 
the  hotels.  In  Garmisch.  the  Casa 
Carioca  night  club  is  noted  through- 
out Europe  for  its  ice  show  as  well 
as  for  its  excellent  food.  Each  hotel 
features  live  entertainment,  from 
the  new  “rock"  sound  to  Bavarian 
folk  bands. 

For  the  individual  who  lacks 
transportation.  AFRC  offers  “Free 
Group  Travel."  The  program  pro- 
vides round-trip  bus  transportation 
for  groups  of  25  or  more  from  any 
point  in  Germany  within  1 day’s 
driving  time.  After  one  arrives  at 
the  area,  an  attractive  hostess  helps 
plan  the  itineraries  covering  3 or 
more  nights'  stay. 

You  can  spend  a weekend  pass  or 
a 2-week  leave  at  any  of  the  centers 
and  never  have  a dull  moment.  Just 
like  the  extravagant  tourist  resorts, 
the  Armed  Forces  Recreation  Cen- 
ters in  Europe  provide  just  about 
everything  a vacationer  needs,  from 
the  sportsman  who  comes  for  skiing 
to  the  sightseer  who  just  wants  to 
relax  and  enjoy  the  scenery — and 
the  price  is  right.  C3 
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Hitler’s  retreat  at  Berchtesgaden  is  one 
stop  on  tour,  opposite  page.  Golf  courses 
abound  for  amateur  or  pro,  left.  The 
Eibsee  Hotel  is  located  at  base  of 
Bavarian  Alps,  below. 
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On  an  ice-covered  island  thousands  of  miles  from  anywhere, 
an  Army  team  tracks  a satellite  through  the  long  Antarctic  night 
to  add  to  man’s  knowledge  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  earth 
and  the  positions  of  its  geographical  features. 


Isolation  and  boredom 
are  incidental  hazards 
for  these 

Watchers 
of  the 


Owen  J.  Remington 


Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of 
the  skies 

When  a new  planet  swims  into 
his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle 
eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific, — and  all 
his  men 

Look’d  at  each  other  with  a wild 
surmise, — 

Silent,  upon  a peak  in  Darien. 

John  Keats,  “On  First  Looking 
Into  Chapman’s  Homer.” 
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Preparing  to  spend  the  next  8 months 
on  lonely,  ice-bound  Heard  Island, 
members  of  the  Army  team  wave  farewell 
to  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  “Southwind,” 
left,  from  which  they  have  off-loaded 
their  instruments  and  equipment,  above. 
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An  Army  LARC  brings  expedition  members  and  gear  ashore, 
above.  They  quickly  settle  in  to  their  daily  tasks,  top,  then 
make  friends  with  some  of  their  new  neighbors,  right. 
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Sea  elephants,  nearly  wiped 
out  by  early  sealers,  are  mak- 
ing comeback  on  the  island. 


Silently,  invisible  except  to  the  tracking  instrument 
manned  by  a scientist  on  an  equally  silent,  eternally 
frozen  island  thousands  of  miles  from  anywhere,  the 
satellite  passes  around  the  earth. 

Known  as  PAGEOS,  the  satellite  was  launched  as 
part  of  the  National  Geodetic  Satellite  Program  to 
measure  more  minutely  the  exact  shape  of  this  planet. 
The  scientist  tracing  its  passage  in  relation  to  fixed  star 
points  in  the  antarctic  heavens  records  it  on  sensitized 
glass  plates.  In  other  lonely  outposts  of  the  world, 
thousands  of  miles  apart,  other  eyes  are  tracking  it; 
other  plates  are  being  made. 

Data  derived  from  the  photographs  and  associated 
records  will  be  utilized  by  other  scientists  to  compute  a 
worldwide  geodetic  control  net  that  will  provide  a 
better  picture  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  earth. 

This  particular  scientist  is  one  of  a six-man  Army 
team  on  tiny  Heard  Island,  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
2,700  miles  southwest  of  Perth,  Australia,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  South  Pole.  The  time  is 
winter  when  the  weak  daylight  hours,  nearly  always 
obscured  by  fogs,  sleety  rains,  or  snowstorms,  are  only 
3 or  4 hours  long.  But  the  nights  are  ideal  because  the 
hours  of  darkness  provide  more  time  for  star  observa- 
tions— as  long  as  skies  are  not  fogbound  or  cloud 
covered. 

The  team  was  at  work  on  Heard  Island  when  the  two 
lunar  landings  were  made,  and  while  the  members 
couldn’t  even  watch  these  history-making  events  on 
television  like  many  of  the  world’s  inhabitants,  there 
still  was  a strong  connection.  For  from  their  work  will 
come  the  data  that  will  be  added  to  a continually  grow- 
ing stock  of  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  ultimately  of 
the  entire  universe.  One  result  will  be  that  future  lunar 
expeditions,  and  doubtless  trips  to  even  more  distant 
planets,  will  be  accomplished  with  greater  accuracy, 
ease,  and  efficiency. 

Although  the  computations  of  the  triangulation  will 
not  be  completed  until  1972,  some  results  already  have 
been  noted  by  mapmakers.  Certain  islands,  for  example, 
have  been  found  to  be  “off”  by  varying  amounts  from 


existing  map  coordinates.  Geophysicists  are  using  the 
knowledge  to  study  the  exact  position  of  the  continents, 
and  topographers  can  relate  widely  separated  survey 
systems.  The  work  is  of  importance  in  launching  and 
controlling  communications  satellites. 

The  team  on  Heard  Island  was  one  of  a dozen  or 
more  scattered  around  the  world,  manned  by  Americans 
from  the  Army  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Other  Army  units  are  located  on  Diego  Garcia  Island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand,  and 
Zamboanga,  Philippines.  Still  other  teams  are  provided 
by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

In  addition  to  the  satellite  observations,  the  Heard 
Island  personnel  performed  highly  precise  astronomic 
position  determination  as  well  as  horizontal  and  vertical 
control  surveys.  They  determined  the  approximate  mean 
sea  leve'  at  the  island,  recorded  hourly  weather  data 
during  the  entire  occupation,  and  performed  census 
studies  of  the  island’s  animal  life  for  the  Australian 
National  Antarctic  Research  Expedition. 

Overall  direction  of  the  program  was  delegated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  through  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  the  U.S.  Army  Topographic  Command. 
Technical  supervision  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration. 

Logistics  support  to  the  farflung  scientific  outposts 
includes  hundreds  of  items  ranging  from  aspirin  tablets 
to  delicate  optical  qnd  electronics  equipment  to  1 , 500- 
kilowatt  diesel  generators.  In  charge  of  this  logistics 
support — and  seeing  that  the  men  and  equipment  get 
there  and  back  as  well— is  Burt  Sharp,  of  the  Field 
Surveys  Division,  Department  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics of  the  U.S.  Army  Topographic  Command. 

To  maintain  the  team  for  9 months,  90  tons  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  35,000  gallons  of  fuel  were 
placed  on  the  island  in  two  increments.  The  food,  fuel, 
some  equipment,  and  two  LARC  vehicles  were  placed 
on  the  island  in  November  1968.  During  this  initial 
trip,  a reconnaissance  of  the  station  area  was  performed, 
and  the  existing  facilities  of  an  old  Australian  camp 
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Expedition  members  walk  along  beach  where  towering  ice 
cliffs  once  wrecked  early  whaling  ships. 


were  inspected  for  possible  future  use. 

In  late  February  1969,  the  scientific  team  loaded 
their  personal  gear  and  scientific  equipment  on  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  icebreaker  Southwind  at  Perth. 
Australia.  Normally,  surveying  teams  of  the  Topo- 
graphic Command  consist  of  two  geodesists  and  an 
electronics  technician,  but  for  this  particular  job  a 
diesel  generator  mechanic,  cook,  and  medical  technician 
were  added. 

In  March,  the  unit  off-loaded  on  the  bleak  island 
that  would  be  their  home  until  late  November.  Since 
Heard  Island  has  no  harbors,  every  thing  was  transferred 
into  Army  LARCs  which  ran  up  on  the  black  volcanic 
ash  of  the  beach  in  a sheltered  cove.  There,  the  tons 
of  materiel — prefabricated  buildings,  plumbing  and 
electrical  equipment,  dispensary,  kitchen,  and  generator 
shed — had  to  be  separated.  During  the  first  week,  the 
crewmen  of  the  Southwind  installed  the  generators, 
reroofed  and  rewired  some  of  the  existing  buildings, 
erected  the  prefabricated  buildings,  and  assisted  in 
general  with  placing  the  station  in  operation. 

After  departure  of  the  vessel,  the  men  settled  to 
their  tasks  and  began  a routine  of  existence  on  the 
storm-swept  island  dominated  by  the  9.000-foot,  glacier- 
covered  Big  Ben.  a dormant  volcano  which  occasionally 
sends  up  smoke  signals  to  show  that  it  is  not  extinct. 
The  team  considered  the  name  of  their  leader  as  a 
coincidence — Ben  B.  Roth.  He  soon  was  being  referred 
to  as  Little  Ben  to  contrast  with  Big  Ben.  Alan  Joll. 
another  geodesist,  was  assistant  team  leader. 

Although  all  reasonable  precautions  were  taken  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  fire,  this  worried  Sergeant 
George  L.  Brannan.  Jr.,  who  came  from  the  Special 
Forces  at  Fort  Bragg  to  serve  as  medic  for  the  group. 
Anticipating  possible  hazards,  he  cached  a large  supply 
of  his  precious  medicines,  drugs,  and  food  half  a mile 
away.  As  it  turned  out.  these  precautions  weren't 
necessary,  but  fire  is  always  a hazard  in  isolated  areas, 
and  many  arctic  exploring  groups  have  been  left  at  the 
mercies  of  the  weather  because  of  it. 

Stanley  Oldland  set  up  the  electronic  equipment 
During  those  8 months,  the  members  were  always  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  They  were  able  to  talk 
several  times  a week  with  their  families  and  were  in 
frequent  communication  with  Burt  Sharp  at  Topo- 
graphic Command  headquarters.  Ted  Kiehnau  kept  the 
generators  going  to  supply  both  light  and  heat. 

Daily  Life.  Many  harrowing  stories  are  told  of 
starving  explorers  who  sometimes  gnawed  on  their 
shoes  for  some  small  sustenance — but  John  Shaffer,  the 
cook,  had  no  worries  about  being  cut  off  from  food 
supplies.  He  even  had  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  eggs 
that  were  kept  in  the  natural  cold  of  a sheltered  area 
The  expedition  brought  in  a water  purifier,  but  found 
little  use  for  it.  Ample  runoff  water  was  available. 
Everybody  got  a shower  a week  and  washed  clothes 
every  2 weeks.  Even  so.  the  water  supply  w as  low  two 
or  three  times,  and  snow  and  ice  had  to  be  melted. 

Sergeant  Brannan  set  up  his  dispensary  with  labora- 
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tory  equipment  sufficient  to  make  a variety  of  tests.  He 
checked  on  purity  of  the  drinking  water.  He  cared  for 
blisters,  puncture  wounds,  sprains,  a fractured  finger, 
muscle  spasms,  and  other  ailments. 

Several  of  the  men  who  had  common  colds  found 
that  they  quickly  disappeared,  and  there  wasn’t  another 
case  until  they  got  back  to  civilization.  Chapped  and 
cracking  skin  were  frequent  causes  of  annoyance.  Ser- 
geant Brannan  noted  that  some  of  the  men  suffered 
from  unaccustomed  insomnia,  while  others  slept  more 
soundly  than  usual. 

“Psychologically,  there  were  some  cases  of  temper, 
and  the  men  tended  to  form  into  groups  or  factions. 
But  these  didn’t  remain  the  same,”  he  wrote  in  his 
report.  “However,  everybody  tended  to  draw  together 
in  an  experience  of  common  group  solidarity.  The 
island  became  our  world.  We  drew  together  against 
‘outsiders.’  Morale  and  efficiency  decreased  after  the 
first  high  points  when  construction  and  extra  work 
were  the  order — but  then  this  decline  turned  at  about 
the  half-way  mark  of  our  stay,  and  morale  and  efficiency 
began  to  climb  again.” 

The  men  even  set  up  an  R&R  area — a small  retreat 
built  of  scrap  lumber  in  the  lee  of  a rock  that  looked 
remarkably  like  a whale  about  to  devour  the  little 
structure.  There,  when  monotony  and  confinement  at 
close  quarters  would  cause  frayed  nerves,  a man  could 
retreat  for  a day  or  two  of  reading,  music,  or  just 
sleeping. 

If  any  serious  illness  or  accident  had  struck,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  patient  off  the 
island.  There  are  no  aircraft  landing  sites,  and  normal 
shipping  lanes  lie  far  to  the  north.  Sergeant  Brannan 
maintained  constant  contact  with  the  Australian  naval 
installation  at  Exmouth,  commercial  maritime  radio 
networks,  Ascension  Island,  and  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  But  in  a real  emergency,  it  would  have 
taken  at  the  very  least  a week  for  a ship  to  get  in  from 
Australia. 

“Actually  there  were  very  few  problems  due  to  the 
cramped  quarters  and  the  confinement  of  the  camp,” 
Mr.  Roth  says.  “Just  the  routine  of  the  jobs  meant 
not  monotony,  but  long  and  varied  hours  of  concentra- 
tion, so  that  there  wasn’t  too  much  time  for  people  to 
get  on  other  people’s  nerves. 

“Our  cook  was  a jewel — he  always  had  pastries  and 
cakes,  and  those  fresh  eggs  and  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  meant  that  we  lived  quite  well.  We  had  a 
little  celebration  on  Independence  Day,  and  there  were 
special  feasts  for  birthdays  and  anniversaries. 

“We  kept  in  touch  with  friends  and  relatives  by 
radio.  We  had  plenty  of  books  and  cards  and  chess 
and  checkers  and  so  on.  We  didn’t  have  to  live  in  the 
close,  cramped  cold  quarters  that  so  many  polar  ex- 
peditions have  experienced — the  terrible  conditions  of 
the  early  whalers,  for  instance.  At  the  same  time,  we 
knew  that  a fire  or  a serious  accident  might  very  well 
mean  that  we  would  be  in  much  their  position.” 

Isolated  Island.  The  whalers  and  sealers  who  early 


visited  Heard  Island  certainly  did  not  five  any  life  of 
ease.  The  island  was  first  sighted  in  1833  by  a British 
sailor,  then  rediscovered  in  1849  by  an  American 
sealing  captain — but  neither  sighting  was  published, 
and  the  island  became  known  to  geographers  and  to 
commerce  only  after  a Captain  Heard,  an  American 
merchant  captain,  recorded  it  in  1853.  Two  years 
later,  American  whaling  ships  were  swarming  in  to 
make  fortunes  from  the  oil  of  the  sea  elephants  that 
abounded  there. 

Several  shipwrecks  were  recorded,  and  some  chron- 
icles of  the  early  sealers  have  been  preserved,  telling 
how  they  lived  in  holes  covered  with  boards,  moss,  and 
snow,  cooking  what  little  provisions  they  had  with  seal 
oil,  and  often  having  only  blubber  to  eat.  They  lived 
in  such  primitive,  cramped  conditions  for  6 months  or 
more.  Within  20  years  the  seal  herds  were  nearly 
extinct,  and  by  1880  the  island  was  abandoned.  It 
became  of  some  importance  during  World  War  II,  and 
Australian  expeditions  have  used  it  from  time  to  time. 

Today,  the  seal  herds  are  reviving,  and  the  calving 
season  for  the  family  groups  was  beginning  just  as  the 
team  departed.  Sergeant  Brannan  also  found  five  types 
of  seals  on  the  island,  four  types  of  penguins,  1 8 species 
of  birds,  various  beetles,  including  a wingless  fly,  and 
ticks  and  lice  that  infest  the  animal  life.  An  edible 
wild  plant,  a form  of  cabbage,  was  discovered  growing 
in  the  black  volcanic  ash. 

Although  classified  as  an  antarctic  island,  the  climate 
is  not  extremely  cold,  since  the  island  lies  near  the 
Antarctic  Convergence,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  cold  antarctic  water  and  the  warmer  subantarctic 
water.  While  the  Army  team  was  there,  the  ther- 
mometer never  went  be'ow  17  degrees.  But  it  seldom 
went  much  above  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  the 
mean  average  around  33. 

Temperature  is  not  the  sole  indication  of  climatic 
conditions,  however.  In  general,  the  climate  is  miser- 
able. When  it  isn’t  blowing  a blizzard,  it  is  raining,  or 
sleeting,  or  fogbound,  interspersed  with  dust  storms  of 
volcanic  ash. 

In  one  month  in  early  winter  1963,  an  Australian 
expedition  exploring  Big  Ben  recorded  hail  on  2 days, 
snow  on  8,  mist  on  9,  dust  storm  on  1 , rain  and  fog  on 
13,  and  drizzle  on  6.  They  calculated  that,  counting 
combinations  of  two  or  more  severe  conditions  on 
several  days,  they  experienced  48  bad  weather  days 
during  a 30-day  calendar  period. 

Roth  and  his  men  felt  that  this  was  indeed  a con- 
servative estimate — especially  by  the  time  they  were 
relieved  by  a Coast  and  Geodetic  team,  and  departed 
aboard  a Dutch  freighter  in  November  1969.  But  even 
so,  most  of  them,  given  the  choice  again,  would  return. 

Meanwhile,  PAGEOS  continues  its  silent  circling, 
even  while  the  films  and  other  records  are  being 
analyzed,  charted,  and  collated  with  information 
gathered  by  other  teams  at  other  remote  sites,  to  add 
to  man’s  ever  widening  knowledge  of  the  exact  shape 
of  the  earth  and  the  geographical  features  thereof.  ES3 
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Calling  All  Aircraft 

SP4  Mark  Planner 


She  claims  her  voice  “doesn’t  carry  very  well  over  the 
mike,”  but  a good  many  Army  aviators  winging  into 
Davison  Army  Airfield  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  think  it 
carries  well  enough  to  call  them  home — “home”  in 
this  case  being  a safe  landing  on  the  field. 

She  is  Specialist  4 Jeanette  Westman,  and  as  air 
control  specialist  her  job  is  “talking  in”  pilots.  In  her 
Advanced  Individual  Training,  she  recalls,  “There  were 
only  seven  girls  at  the  school  with  thousands  of  men.” 
She  went  through  6 months’  on-the-job  training  before 
achieving  status  as  an  air  controller. 

“My  only  problem  is  that  my  voice  doesn't  carry 
well  over  the  mike,”  she  claims.  “Many  people  think 

SPECIALIST  4 MARK  PLATTNER  is  assignod  to  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


women  don't  belong  in  an  air  control  job.  but  I want 
to  disprove  that.  ...  A woman  should  have  a mean- 
ingful life  of  her  own.” 

The  attractive  blonde  entered  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  from  Minneapolis.  An  intensive  schedule  makes 
hers  a demanding  job.  Often  she  must  work  many 
nights  at  a stretch.  However,  she  considers  the  job 
has  many  rewards.  “When  I go  home  at  night.  I have 
a feeling  of  accomplishment,  for  I can  see  the  job  that 
I have  done.” 

Specialist  Westman  plans  to  return  to  school  to 
learn  more  about  radar.  This  added  experience,  she 
believes,  together  with  some  living  experience,  will  en- 
able her  to  have  a better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pilots  themselves. 
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SP5  Jim  McJunkins 


Many  factors  are  involved  in  set- 
ting up  the  proper  life  insurance 
| program  that  will  make  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  survivors  to  meet 
their  needs  in  case  of  a loved  one’s 
death. 

That’s  why  all  soldiers  on  active 
duty  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  $10,000  life  insurance  cov- 
erage at  the  bargain  premium  rate 
of  only  $2  a month  under  the 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI). 

All  persons  who  have  been  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days 
since  September  29,  1965  are  auto- 
matically insured  against  death  in 
the  amount  of  $10,000.  Individuals 
who  entered  active  duty  on  or  after 
that  date  are  automatically  insured 
for  the  same  amount  effective  the 
first  day  of  duty. 

SPECIALIST  5 JIM  McJUNKINS  is  assigned  to 
the  Information  Liaison  Branch,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Department 
of  the  Army. 


Despite  its  automatic  provision, 
an  individual  may  elect  in  writing 
not  to  be  covered  under  this  pro- 
gram, or  he  may  choose  to  be  in- 
sured for  $5,000.  No  lesser  amount 
of  insurance  is  available.  The 
$5,000  policy  costs  $1  per  month. 
Unless  the  soldier  submits  a written 
declination  to  be  insured,  the 
monthly  charge  is  automatically  de- 
ducted from  his  pay. 

Benefits  under  SGLI  are  not  paid 
by  the  Government  but  are  paid  by 
one  of  the  commercial  life  insur- 
ance companies  participating  in  the 
program.  Coverage  under  SGLI 
remains  in  effect  without  cost  for 
120  days  following  the  soldier’s 
separation  or  release  from  active 
duty,  but  it  is  not  available  after 
this  period.  The  policy,  however, 
may  be  converted  to  private  insur- 
ance without  medical  examination 
or  other  evidence  of  good  health 


from  one  of  the  participating  com- 
mercial life  insurance  companies  in 
an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  amount  of  SGLI.  Premiums,  of 
course,  will  be  higher  and  will  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  coverage 
desired  and  the  company  involved. 
A list  of  the  participating  insurance 
companies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Ap- 
plications must  be  made  prior  to 
expiration  of  the  120-day  period 
of  separation  or  release.  ( See  box.) 

Your  Beneficiary.  The  soldier 
may  name  any  person  or  persons 
as  beneficiary  to  receive  payment 
in  event  of  his  death.  A man  with 
a wife  and  children  has  no  prob- 
lem in  this  respect.  Usually  he  will 
name  his  wife  as  principal  bene- 
ficiary and  the  children  as  second- 
ary beneficiaries.  But  for  the  young 
unmarried  man,  the  problem  is 
more  difficult.  Many  are  apt  to 
name  a friend  or  fiancee  as  bene- 
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ficiary  The  individual  should,  how- 
ever, consider  naming  a beneficiary 
who  would  be  the  best  choice  from 
the  long-range  standpoint.  In  most 
instances  when  the  soldier  has  no 
dependents,  he  would  be  better  off 
naming  a parent,  brother,  sister, 
or  another  relative  as  a beneficiary. 
When  he  acquires  dependents  later, 
he  can  change  the  beneficiary'  desig- 
nation. 

If  he  does  not  name  a benefi- 
ciary, the  law  requires  that  the  in- 
surance be  paid  in  the  following 
order  of  precedence: 

• To  the  widow  or  widower. 

• If  no  widow  or  widower,  to 
the  child  or  children  in  equal  shares 
and  descendents  of  deceased  chil- 
dren by  representation,  in  equal 
shares. 

• If  none  of  the  above,  to  the 
parents  of  the  service  member  in 
equal  shares. 

• If  none  of  the  above,  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator 
of  the  deceased  service  member’s 
estate. 

• If  none  of  the  above,  to  the 


next-of-kin  entitled  to  payment 
under  the  laws  of  the  domicile  of 
the  member  at  the  time  of  death. 

SOLI  coverage  is  terminated  for 
a soldier  who  is  absent  without 
leave  for  a period  of  more  than  31 
days.  His  premium  may  be  re- 
newed, however,  upon  return  to 
military  control  if  he  submits  a 
written  application  for  insurance 
and  takes  a physical  examination. 

Other  Types.  Three  other  types 
of  Government  insurance  have  been 
available  to  servicemen.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  w’as  issued 
during  World  War  I and  was  dis- 
continued in  1940.  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  then  came  into  ef- 
fect and  was  available  to  men  and 
women  who  served  during  the 
World  War  II  era.  In  1951  it  was 
supplanted  bv  a program  known  as 
Servicemen’s  Indemnity  under  which 
beneficiaries  receive  S92.20  a month 
for  120  months  (10  years).  This 
was  discontinued  in  1956.  Soldiers 
who  still  hold  USGLI  or  NSLI 
policies  are  strongly  urged  to  keep 
them.  Although  the  premiums  in- 


crease with  age.  the  benefits  arc 
well  worth  it. 

In  considering  your  insurance 
coverage,  you  may  find  you  need 
additional  protection.  Every  soldier 
should  examine  his  insurance  poli- 
cies to  determine  whether  he  and 
his  dependents  arc  covered  in  ac- 
cordance with  intentions  and  needs. 
Health  and  accident  insurance,  fire 
insurance,  public  liability',  automo- 
bile collision,  and  property  damage 
insurance  are  among  other  types 
of  coverage  that  may  be  required. 

Under  Article  IV  of  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act.  com- 
mercial life  insurance  policies  not 
in  excess  of  SI 0,000  obtained  by 
the  individual  before  entering  active 
duty  may  be  prevented  from  lapsing 
from  nonpayment  of  premiums.  The 
Government  will  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums  while  the 
insured  is  on  active  duty.  The  policy 
must  have  been  in  force  at  least 
1 80  days  prior  to  entry  in  service, 
and  soldiers  must  file  application 
on  VA  Form  9-380.  “Application 
for  Protection  of  Commercial  Life 
Insurance  Policy.”  with  their  unit 
insurance  or  personnel  officer.  \n> 
amount  so  guaranteed  must  be  re- 
paid within  2 years  of  discharge  or 
separation. 

Thus,  there  are  a number  of 
questions  a person  should  ask  when 
planning  his  life  insurance  program. 
Specifically,  the  soldier  should  con- 
sider what  he  wants  insurance  to 
do  for  himself  and  his  dependents, 
by  asking  these  soul-searching  ques- 
tions: 

□ How  much  money  do  I want  to 
leave  to  my  dependents  if  I should 
die  today?  Will  1 require  more  or 
less  protection  as  time  goes  on? 

□ When  do  I plan  to  retire?  What 
amount  will  my  wife  and  I need 
then? 

□ How  will  1 be  able  to  pay  for 
this  insurance?  Is  it  likely  that  later 
on  I will  earn  more,  the  same,  or 
less  than  I do  now?  Are  the  de- 
mands on  the  family  budget  for 
other  expenses  of  living  likely  to 
be  greater  or  less  as  time  goo  on? 

eza 


You  can  convert  SGLI  insurance  to  a commercial  policy,  provided  you 
do  so  within  120  days  after  leaving  active  service.  Just  select  the  partici- 
pating company  you  want  to  deal  with,  apply  to  it  for  conversion, 
inclosing  the  first  premium  payment  and  a copy  of  your  DD  Form  214. 
They  will  handle  the  rest. 

Usually  within  3 weeks  of  your  separation,  the  VA  will  write  explaining 
the  details  of  insurance  conversion  and  inclosing  a complete  list  of  some 
600  participating  commercial  insurance  companies.  It  you  don't  hear  from 
the  VA,  or  have  any  question,  write  to  the  Office  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance,  212  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.J.  07102.  There  is  an 
advantage  to  conversion  if  you  have  a disability:  no  physical  examination  is 
required  for  the  changeover. 

★★★  ★★★  ★★★ 

Upon  release  from  active  duty,  if  for  reasons  other  than  completion  of 
active  duty  for  training  and/or  retirement,  vou  and  your  authorized  de- 
pendents lose  eligibility  for  medical  care  at  military  expense.  It  is  therefore 
in  your  interest  to  know  about  short-term  medical  insurance  which  covers 
you  from  the  day  you  leave  active  service.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
arranged  with  two  large  commercial  agencies  to  sell  medical  policies  giving 
90  days’  coverage,  during  which  you  can  make  arrangements  for  long-range 
insurance.  You  should  be  briefed  on  this  insurance  at  the  transfer  activity 
and  given  the  company  brochures  that  tell  you  about  it.  Application  forms 
are  at  the  backs  of  the  brochures.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  coverage  in  a 
single  full  payment  before  separation  processing  ends. 
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Your  Future  in  Atomics 


LTC  John 

Since  that  first  explosion  of  a nuclear  weapon  lighted 
the  dawn  of  the  Nevada  desert  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  the  Army  has  recognized  the  constructive  and 
destructive  capabilities  of  atomic  energy.  Today,  the 
Atomic  Energy  (AE)  Officer  Program  provides  a 
trained  corps  of  specialists  to  plan  for  wartime  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  its 
peacetime  applications. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN  E.  DIGRAZIA,  JR.,  is  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development,  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army. 


:.  DiGrazia,  Jr. 

The  program  is  one  of  1 1 Army  officer  special  career 
programs  designed  to  develop  and  use  officers  in  areas 
of  critical  Army-wide  importance  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  development' patterns  of  any  single  career 
branch.  With  approximately  200  members  in  grades  of 
captain  through  colonel,  AE  may  be  one  of  the  smallest, 
but  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  officer 
specialization  career  fields. 

The  program  was  started  in  1953,  about  the  same 
time  the  Army  fired  its  first  tactical  nuclear  weapon, 
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a 280mm  atomic  artillery  projectile,  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site. 

In  September  1967,  the  program  was  established  in 
its  present  form  to  identify  and  develop  officers  of 
proven  ability  for  assignment  to  atomic  energy  positions 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Atomic  energy  positions  are  found  in  artillery  and 
engineer  units,  ordnance  direct  and  general  support 
units,  operations  and  logistics  staff's  at  all  levels,  research 
and  development  laboratories,  and  numerous  training 
activities.  Duties  vary  from  maintenance  and  assembly 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  delivery  or  support  units  to 
strategic  nuclear  planning  in  joint  and  combined  staffs. 
Whenever  possible,  these  duties  are  performed  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  program. 

Certain  AE  positions  are  designated  as  “key  posi- 
tions” because  they  involve  a high  degree  of  responsi- 
bility and  authority  in  nuclear  operations  or  policy. 
Currently,  72  positions  are  so  designated,  representing 
some  of  the  most  important  assignments  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  These  are  periodically  updated  to 
insure  that  nuclear  weapons  knowledge  is  available 
where  needed  in  a modern,  balanced,  ready  Army. 
Most  key  positions  require  assignment  of  colonels;  the 
remainder  are  lieutenant  colonels. 


Other  atomic  energy  positions  are  filled  by  lower- 
ranking  AE  officers  and  include  virtually  every  job 
within  DOD  and  AEC  primarily  concerned  with  the 
military  application  of  atomic  energy.  Experience  in 
one  or  mce  of  these  positions  belns  to  qualify  an 
officer  for  later  assignment  to  a key  position. 

Prerequisites.  Applicants  for  the  program  should 
be  in  a branch  other  than  Chaplains.  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Corps,  or  Army  Medical  Service;  they  should 
be  serving  in  the  grade  of  captain  through  colonel  and 
have  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  with  appropriate 
military  schooling  including  advanced  course  for  cap- 
tains and  Command  and  General  Staff  College  for  field 
grade  officers.  They  should  have  3 years  of  active  serv- 
ice remaining;  a varied  military  background;  and  a 
demonstrated  high  level  of  intelligence,  initiative,  imagi- 
nation. judgment,  and  the  potential  for  advancement 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Membership  in  the  program  is  strictly  voluntary  and 
not  restricted  to  officers  with  previous  backgrounds  in 
atomic  energy.  Each  application  is  considered  indi- 
vidually on  its  own  merit.  The  program  is  a permanent 
career  field,  although  officers  can  be  released  from  the 
program  by  submission  of  a written  request.  Officers 
are  selected  on  a best-qualified  basis  by  the  Director 
of  Officer  Personnel.  Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
(OPO).  Although  not  all  applicants  are  accepted. 
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records  of  rejections  are  not  retained  in  201  files.  Thus, 
the  possibility  of  not  being  selected  should  not  dis- 
courage an  interested  officer  from  submitting  an  appli- 
cation. 

Although  the  Army  does  not  operate  special  schools 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  qualifying  officers  for  the  atomic 
energy  specialty,  courses  conducted  by  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  and  Army  branch  schools  are 
available  which  provide  nuclear  weapon  or  nuclear 
reactor  training.  In  addition,  civilian  schooling  in 
nuclear  energy  academic  disciplines  provides  excellent 
training. 

Development  of  technical  skills  which  can  be  helpful 
after  retirement  is  a long-range  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  ever-in- 
creasing importance  of  nuclear  energy  to  mankind  is 
recognized  by  numerous  corporations  engaged  in  re- 
search on  its  peaceful  applications.  Medicine,  health 
physics,  biology,  geology,  botany,  agronomy,  and  chem- 
istry are  just  a few  of  the  areas  where  radioactive 
materials  play  a role.  Today,  virtually  every  aspect  of 
science  is  concerned  in  some  way  with  atomics. 

Career  Progression.  Assignment  in  the  program 
does  not  preclude  normal  career  progression  that 
provides  a solid,  diversified  military  background. 
AE  officers  are  assigned  as  brigade  and  battalion  com- 
manders, to  joint  and  combined  staffs,  to  service 


schools,  to  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups,  and 
to  the  entire  spectrum  of  interesting  and  challenging 
jobs  that  lead  to  increasingly  responsible  positions. 

To  staff  the  72  key  AE  positions  with  members  of 
the  proper  grade  on  a continuing  basis,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Operations  estimates  that  there  should  be 
approximately  250  officers  in  certain  grades  participat- 
ing. The  present  strength  is  about  50  short  of  that 
objective.  Vacancies  are  still  available  for  interested 
applicants. 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER), 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  establishes  the 
policies  governing  the  program.  The  Chief  of  Personnel 
Operations  (COPO)  operates  the  program  under  the 
guidance  of  the  DCSPER.  Technical  assistance  is  pro- 
vided bv  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Develop- 
ment (ACSFOR)  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  deter- 
mination of  standards  for  selection  of  members,  and 
designation  of  key  positions  for  the  program. 

An  Atomic  Energy  Officer  Program  Consultant 
Board,  established  by  ACSFOR,  includes  senior  AE 
officers  who  advise  the  ACSFOR  and  COPO  on 
measures  for  developing  and  maintaining  a dynamic 
program.  The  board  meets  periodically  to  consider  sug- 
gestions on  program  improvement. 

Those  interested  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Officer  Pro- 
gram should  consult  AR  614-131.  EZ3 
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Power  of 
Attorney— 
The  Lethal 
Necessity 


CPT  Salim  J.  Balady 


i 


Perhaps  the  most  important  document  a serviceman 
signs  during  his  military  career — even  during  his  entire 
life — is  a general  power  of  attorney  in  which  he  gives 
some  other  person  legal  authority  to  act  for  him  in 
matters  which  otherwise  he  alone  would  settle. 

These  actions  include  disposition  of  the  property  he 
may  own,  or  the  purchase,  in  his  name,  of  any  com- 
modity for  which  his  credit  may  be  pledged. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  serviceman’s  consent  to 
these  transactions  is  an  authenticated  general  power  of 
attorney  signed  by  him.  Any  legal  action  taken  by 
someone  who  has  a power  of  attorney  is  binding  on 
the  person  who  grants  such  power  with  his  signature. 

This  is  so  even  though  the  serviceman  might  never 
have  consented  to  the  transaction  had  he  been  present 
to  control  the  actions  of  his  “attorney” — such  as,  say, 
his  wife  buying  a solid  gold  Cadillac  against  his  wishes. 

Fortunately,  most  servicemen  select  reliable  people 
to  act  in  their  behalf  under  a general  power  of  attorney. 

Yet,  it  is  possible  for  any  person  designated  in  a 
general  power  of  attorney  to  do  substantial  financial 
damage  to  a serviceman  through  mistake,  inexperience, 
or  by  calculated  greed. 

In  fact,  a general  power  of  attorney  could  well  be- 
come the  means  of  bankrupting  a serviceman  if  not 
used  with  discretion  by  the  person  authorized  by  the 
instrument  to  act. 

General  vs  Special.  Is  a general  power  of  attorney 
really  necessary?  Before  a serviceman  engages  in  this 
“high  hazard”  business  of  executing  general  powers  of 

CAPTAIN  SAIIM  J.  BALADY  i»  Legal  Assistance  Officer  with  Headquarter!, 
U.S.  Military  Mission  with  Iranian  Army  and  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  to  Iran. 


attorney,  it  is  wise  for  him  to  investigate  the  need  for 
such  a document.  The  first  step  in  this  investigation  is 
a trip  to  his  legal  assistance  officer. 

Perhaps  a “special”  power  of  attorney  will  meet  his 
needs.  A special  power  authorizes  the  person  desig- 
nated in  the  document  to  perform  specific  acts  in  behalf 
of  the  serviceman — register  his  car,  for  example. 

These  specific  acts  are  the  limit  of  the  legal  effective- 
ness of  the  document.  The  danger  of  misuse  is  greatly 
reduced  even  if  the  person  designated  as  agent  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  service  member.  The  powers 
granted  extend  only  to  the  acts  specified  in  the  special 
power. 

If  it  is  finally  determined  that  a general  power  of 
attorney  is  necessary  to  meet  the  serviceman's  needs, 
step  two  is  the  careful  selection  of  a person  capable  of 
handling  the  responsibility. 

In  some  cases,  the  member  of  the  serviceman's  im- 
mediate family  lacks  the  experience  or  business  sense 
to  administer  his  affairs  effectively.  In  such  a case,  a 
suitable  third  person  must  be  selected.  This  could  be 
a trusted  friend  or  an  attorney  in  the  jurisdiction  where 
the  serviceman’s  family  lives.  A fee  will  be  involved  if 
this  latter  selection  is  made,  but  the  ethical  rules  govern- 
ing licensed  attorneys  who  accept  this  kind  of  responsi- 
bility make  the  choice  a wise  one  if  none  other  can  be 
made  safely. 

Once  the  selection  is  made,  step  three  is  to  allow 
the  legal  assistance  officer  to  brief  both  the  serviceman 
and  the  person  who  will  act  in  his  behalf  on  the  proper 
use  of  the  general  power  and  the  proper  disposition  ol 
the  several  copies  which  will  he  provided. 

Whatever  form  it  may  take,  don’t  ever  take  the 
matter  of  a power  of  attorney  lightly.  C3 
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Army  Sergeant 
Joins  the 
300  Club 


Major  James  W.  Revels 


What  is  the  dream  of  all  bowlers? 
Many  a man  might  answer:  “to 
average  180  for  a season,”  but  to 
Bill  Cox,  it  is  the  perfect  game. 

Out  of  some  29  million  active 
bowlers  in  about  10,000  establish- 
ments each  day,  a mere  70  have 
rolled  five  or  more  sanctioned  300 
games,  according  to  the  World  Al- 
manac. No  records  are  available  on 
the  total  number  of  individual  per- 
fect scores. 

Bowling  in  an  American  Bowling 
Congress-sanctioned  league,  Bill 
Cox  has  put  together  12  strikes  to 
earn  membership  in  the  300  Club. 
He  joins  an  elite  group  as  a result 
of  his  efforts  on  November  19, 
1969,  at  Center  Lanes,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex. 

After  putting  together  six  strikes, 
Bill  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  a 
possible  perfect  game.  “I  became 
worried  when  the  seventh  ball 
crossed  over  to  the  Brooklyn  side, 
but  they  all  fell  and  I knew  I had 
a chance  for  that  once-in-a-lifetime 
dream.  Entering  the  10th  frame, 
the  pressure  was  so  great,  I had 
trouble  holding  the  ball.”  he  recaps. 

With  the  house  totally  quiet,  Bill 
approached  the  foul  line  for  the 

MAJOR  JAMES  W.  REVELS  is  assigned  to  the  G-3 
Section,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School,  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex. 


12th  time  and  released  the  ball.  It 
was  perfect,  and  he  had  his  300- 
Club  membership. 

Although  a perfect  game  was 
rolled  in  1962  at  the  Center  Lanes, 
Bill’s  score  represents  the  first  sanc- 
tioned 300.  On  November  6,  Frank 
Silock  rolled  a 298.  Silock’s  last 
ball  failed  to  carry  and  foiled  his 
attempt  at  the  -perfect  game. 

For  his  efforts,  Bill  will  receive 
a diamond  ring  and  a 300-patch 
from  the  American  Bowling  Con- 
gress. 

A maintenance  technician  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School, 
and  a veteran  of  19  years’  service, 


Sergeant  First  Class  William  D. 
Cox  resides  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  at  Fort  Bliss.  He  carries 
a 179  bowling  average  and  bowls 
in  two  leagues  weekly. 

For  those  still  hoping  to  capture 
the  elusive  300,  they  will  find,  as 
Bill  did,  that  the  “after  shock”  is 
hard  to  live  with.  Bill  rolled  only 
a 152  following  his  perfect  game. 
“I  found  it  hard  to  concentrate,  pri- 
marily because  I still  couldn’t  be- 
lieve that  I had  bowled  the  first 
game  perfectly.”  By  the  time  the 
third  game  started,  Bill  had  re- 
gained his  composure  and  rolled  a 
190  game  for  a 642  series.  EZ0 


Ski  (and  Tennis)  Enthusiast 


A firm  believer  that  the  psychological  power  of  posi- 
tive thinking  makes  the  winning  edge  in  today’s  highly 
competitive  sports  world,  Roderick  Taylor,  of  the 
984th  MP  Company  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Ski  Team  and  one  of 
the  top  players  on  Fort  Carson’s  tennis  team. 


In  Switzerland  last  winter  for  the  International 
Military  Races,  he  finished  fourth  in  the  combined 
slalom  and  giant  slalom  and  first  in  the  downhill.  He 
also  finished  first  in  the  Stowe  Cup  Races  in  Stowe, 
Vt.,  and  the  Corcoran  Cup  at  Waterville  Valley,  N.H. 

Taylor  also  has  made  a name  for  himself  as  a 
tennis  player.  He  has  found  that  the  running  and 
concentration  required  for  tennis  during  the  summer 
months  keep  him  in  shape  for  skiing. 

He  first  entered  competition  while  a senior  at  Hall 
High  School,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  continued 
with  a 4-year  ski  scholarship  at  Western  State  College, 
Gunnison,  Colo.,  where  he  earned  a degree  in  eco- 
nomics. Last  year,  his  ninth  year  in  competition,  he 
was  the  seventh  ranked  skier  in  the  Nation. 

Taylor  recently  returned  from  Europe  where  he 
was  pitted  against  the  top  racers  in  the  World  Federal 
International  Ski  Championship.  His  plans  for  the 
future  center  around  the  1972  Olympics.  EZ3 
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Vietnam 

MEDCAP 

SP4  Joe  O’Rourke 


Vietnamization  proceeds  steadily,  but  it’s  not  strictly 
confined  to  combat  operations.  The  civic  action  pro- 
gram in  the  area  of  operations  of  the  2d  or  3d 
Squadron,  4th  Cavalry,  25th  Infantry  Division,  has  been 
dubbed  the  Cav-cap  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tradi- 
tional Medcap.  Actually,  it  is  a Medcap  except  that  it 
is  being  performed  exclusively  by  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Army  (ARVN)  men  of  the  Khien  Hanh  District,  em- 
ploying their  own  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Every  Vietnamese  who  comes  to  the  ARVN  medics 
for  treatment  receives  a written  diagnosis  of  his  ailment, 
describing  the  illness  and  the  treatment  prescribed.  In 
this  way,  the  Vietnamese  medics  are  able  to  keep  a 
record  of  individual  progress  and  determine  what 
further  treatment  may  be  needed. 

A lone  American  is  involved  in  the  program.  He  is 
Captain  James  M.  Weller,  a civic  affairs  officer  for  the 
3d  Squadron,  4th  Cavalry,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  civic 
affairs  program.  He  originated  and  supervised  the  Cav- 
cap  in  its  initial  stages. 

First  Lieutenant  Nguyen  Thanh  Long,  ARVN  civic 
affairs  officer  for  the  Khien  Hanh  District,  schedules 
the  Cav-caps  and  supervises  the  operation. 

At  present,  the  Cav-cap  is  the  only  Vietnamized 
medical  aid  program  in  the  25th’s  second  brigade,  but 
more  are  planned.  ES3 

SPECIALIST  4 JOE  O'ROURKE  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  25th  Infantry 
Division. 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


“This  one’s  really  concentrated. 
All  you  add  is  the  ingredients.” 


'Well  . . . back  to  the  ol’  drawing  board!” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


VACCINE  FOUND 

Vaccine  for  one  strain  of  meningitis  has  been  developed 
by  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  scientists, 
and  may  be  available  Army-wide  sometime  next  year.  The 
vaccine  against  Type  C meningococcal  organisms — which 
have  caused  the  disease  in  more  than  90  percent  of 
military  cases  during  the  past  3 years--resulted  in  an 
87  percent  reduction  in  the  disease  during  testing. 

Types  A and  B are  also  under  study,  and  a vaccine  to 
prevent  Type  A meningitis  is  already  undergoing  clinical 
tests . 

PROFICIENCY  PAY 

A simplified  Proficiency  Pay  (Superior  Performance) 
award  procedure  becomes  effective  May  1.  It  gives  the 
soldier  a clearly  defined  qualifying  standard  and  elimi- 
nates DA  monthly  Performance  Qualification  Score  mes- 
sages. Superior  Performance  pay  formerly  went  to  soldiers 
not  entitled  to  Proficiency  Pay  (Specialty)  whose  MOS 
evaluation  scores  were  in  the  upper  20  percent  for  com- 
bat and  top  5 percent  for  support  type  MOSs . Under  the 
new  system,  individuals  in  this  category  qualify  for 
this  extra  money  with  scores  of  120  for  combat  and  135 
for  support  type  skills.  Above  scores  will  equate  close- 
ly to  present  cutoff  zones.  A new  DA  circular  contains 
details  and  a breakdown  of  MOSs  by  combat  and  support 
categories.  Proficiency  Pay  (Specialty)  is  not  affected. 

VISION 

Marches,  bivouacs,  and  tent  pitching,  trainees  complain, 
are  a headache.  Doing  the  same  things  at  high  altitudes. 
Army  scientists  claim,  is  a real  headache,  but  with  at 
least  one  consolation:  better  vision.  Natick,  Mass., 

scientists  investigating  the  effects  of  sudden  high- 
altitude  exposure  on  troops  found  that  after  2 days, 
men  having  severe  headaches  showed  an  increase  in  visual 
sensitivity  to  brightness.  Called  "mountain  sickness," 
the  phenomenon  can  strike  men  taken  from  belov:  1,000  to 
above  10,000  feet.  It  causes  other  symptoms  such  as 
weight  loss,  dizziness,  and  vomiting. 

DENTIST’S  DELIGHT 

It  used  to  be  that  a left-handed  dentist  and  right-handed 
dental  apparatus  caused  soldier  patients  considerable 
worry  about  whether  or  not  the  right  teeth  would  be 
taken  care  of.  Troops,  worry  no  longer.  Push  button, 
air  suspended  dental  chairs  and  movable  dental  units  are 
popping  up  at  post  clinics  across  the  United  States, 
giving  dentists  equal  access  to  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 
The  new  unit  is  on  casters  allowing  positioning  on  either 
side  of  the  chair,  and  the  power  umbilical  cord  allows 
the  unit  to  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  operatory  area. 

CAMPAIGN  HATS 

Drill  Sergeants  are  authorized  to  wear  the  campaign  hat 
both  on  and  off  duty  with  the  appropriate  uniform: 
greens,  summer  uniform,  or  fatigues.  See  AR  670-5. 
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INSTANT  RAFT 


MADE  FOR  WALKING 


IN  MEMORIAM 


TAKE  THREE 


Army  engineers  are  investigating  a plastic  foam  that 
can  be  formed  over  water  and  used  as  a floating  platform 
or  an  overlay  covering  weak  saturated  soils.  Capable 
of  floating  a 3,200-pound  jeep,  the  foam  could  be  used 
as  a lake  platform  for  helicopters,  as  troop  and  vehicle 
passageways  over  marshy  areas,  for  stopping  seepage 
under  levees  and  dams,  and  constructing  expedient  shel- 
ters. The  foam  is  made  by  mixing  two  component  liquids 
together.  Approximately  10  seconds  after  blending,  a 
soft  foam  is  produced;  after  about  20  seconds,  the  foam 
hardens  into  a light,  rigid  cellular  mass.  Individual 
cells  are  closed,  making  the  material  relatively  im- 
permeable to  water. 


• Since  carrying  weight  on  the  feet  uses  up  about 
six  times  as  much  energy  as  carrying  weight  on  the 
torso.  Army  scientists  have  decided  that  troops  will 
probably  not  be  given  any  more  load  than  boots . Through 
an  "energy  cost"  study  to  find  out  what  happens  if  a 
soldier's  headgear,  footgear,  or  headwear  were  increased 
with  additional  equipment,  the  scientists  found  also 
that  carrying  weight  on  the  torso  was  the  least  tiring. 

• Soldiers  walk  faster  and  farther  in  front  of  an 
audience.  Eighty-five  volunteers  at  Ft.  Knox  trudged 
along  on  a variable-speed  treadmill  and  were  watched 
either  by  a single  technician  or  a peer  group  of  at 
least  six  other  volunteers.  Army  researchers  found 
that  the  men  generally  walked  about  6 percent  farther, 
and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  an  hour  faster  when  watched 
by  fellow  soldiers. 


Gold  Star  Lapel  Buttons  are  being  given  to 
the  widow  or  widower,  parents,  children, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  soldiers  killed 
in  "defense  of  their  country."  The  button 
consists  of  a gold  star  on  a circular 
purple  field  bordered  in  gold  and  surrounded 
by  gold  laurel  leaves.  "United  States  of  America,  Act 
of  Congress,  August  1966"  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse 
side . 


Any  active  duty  soldier  on  leave  who  talks  a civilian 
friend  into  enlisting  in  the  Army  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive either  a 3-day  leave  extension  or  a 3-day  pass 
upon  return  to  his  home  post.  Soldiers  should  contact 
their  local  recruiter  for  assistance  in  verifying  con- 
tacts made  in  completing  actual  enlistment  procedures. 
The  recruiting  main  station  commander  to  which  the  local 
recruiter  reports  is  authorized  to  grant  the  leave  ex- 
tension, subject  to  the  soldier's  unit  commander's  ap- 
proval. Unit  commanders  may  issue  the  3-day  pass. 

AR  601-275  has  details. 
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Looking  Alx\id 
To  June 


Prelude  to  Taps 

As  thousands  watch,  the  panoply  of 
Army  pageantry  passes  in  review 


American  Schools 
With  a Foreign 
Accent 

Army  dependents  in  foreign  lands  are 
assured  a quality  education  by  U.S. 
civilian  educators. 


Soldiering  in  the  Sun 

The  U.S.  Army  Hawaii  soldier 
takes  surfing,  fishing,  sightseeing 
in  stride  with  strenuous  training. 
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Project  Partnership 

To  create  a more  effective  NATO  team. 
U.S.  soldiers  swap  places  with  German 
counterparts. 
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RECALL 


On  the  Banks  of  the  Delaware.  In  the  above  rendition  by  Peter 
Copeland,  senior  illustrator  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  General 
Washington  and  two  officers  of  his  staff  are  shown  reviewing  the  troops 
of  the  Continental  army,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  25,  1776,  9 miles 
above  Trenton,  N.J.  The  men,  in  rudimentary  full  field  equipment,  are 
drawn  up  in  regimental  formation.  The  officers  in  front  of  them  salute 
the  commander  in  chief  in  the  fashion  of  the  18th  century,  by  removing 


their  hats  with  their  left  hands  while  extending  their  weopo-rvs  to  %•£* 
with  their  right  hands.  In  the  background  ore  the  Durham  boots  opp>ro* 
mately  40  feet  long  by  8 feet  wide,  being  loaded  by  the  men  of  the  l4th 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  the  ' Marbleheod  Regiment.  The  Rog  i 
Grand  Union  flag  of  the  United  Colonies.  The  Stars  end  Stripes,  crc  r»ed 
in  the  famous  Emonuel  Leutze  painting  of  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware,  actually  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  follow, rg  >eor 


Front  and  Center 


The  Order  Traces  Back  to  the  Nation  s Beginning 


Taking  his  post  in  front  of  the  troops,  the  general  calls  for  unit 
commanders  "front  and  center.”  In  a ragged  line  they  approach, 
halt,  salute.  The  general  issues  his  orders — troops  are  to  move 
at  once  to  the  crossing  site  and  prepare  to  cross  the  ice-strewn 
river.  There  will  be  no  return  to  the  bivouac  area.  The  troops 
already  have  their  rations  and  ammunition  and  are  ready  for 
the  crossing,  although  they  have  not  been  told  about  it  in 
advance. 

It  is  4:40  p.m.  Christmas  Day,  1776.  General  George  Washing- 
ton is  standing  before  his  ragged  little  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River.  He  has  made  his  preparations  in  deepest 
secrecy,  and  now  the  troops  will  begin  crossing  the  river  in 
their  move  against  the  Hessians  in  their  comfortable  quarters 
at  Trenton. 

Absolute  secrecy  has  been  the  order  of  the  entire  operation 
as  Washington  hopes  to  achieve  complete  surprise.  He  has  told 
his  plans  only  to  a few  of  his  most  trusted  officers.  The  troops 
and  their  unit  commanders  have  heard  not  even  a rumor  that 
the  action  is  being  planned. 

Although  secrecy  is  always  a factor  sought  by  commanders,  in 
this  particular  case  it  is  especially  important.  The  little  Con- 
tinental Army  is  fading  away  after  a series  of  reverses  that  have 
left  General  Washington  open  to  bitter  criticism.  Some  in  the 
struggling  colonies  would  replace  him  as  commander  in  chief. 
Enlistments  of  most  of  the  men  will  be  running  out  at  the  first 


of  the  coming  year — and  even  to  the  most  stout-hearted  it  is 
beginning  to  look  like  the  end.  The  area  in  which  the  rag  end 
of  last  summer’s  army  is  compressed  is  not  especially  loyal — 
Tories  are  everywhere,  and  General  Washington  feels  he  can 
trust  only  selected  officers  of  his  staff. 

So  his  planning  for  the  attack  on  the  Hessians  has  been 
carried  out  in  stricter  secrecy  than  most  such  military  operations. 
The  success  of  the  surprise  attack  in  the  cold  light  of  a post- 
Christmas  dawn,  after  his  sometimes  barefoot  men  left  their 
bloody  footprints  in  the  frozen  ruts,  turns  the  tide.  There  would 
be  other  bad  times,  other  bitter  winters,  before  final  victory  at 
Yorktown,  but  the  pendulum  started  on  its  swing  at  the  precise 
time  that  Washington  ordered  his  officers  "front  and  center." 

Today,  the  calling  of  officers  "front  and  center”  by  the  troop 
commander,  after  they  are  formed  and  before  they  pass  in  review 
and  leave  the  parade  ground,  is  a reminder  of  the  dark  davs 
when  General  Washington  first  issued  the  command  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  In  fact,  research  conducted  by  General 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA-Ret,  for  the  half-hour  color  film 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,"  convinced  him  that  the 
custom  actually  was  first  started  on  that  occasion  bv  General 
Washington.  General  Clarke  was  technical-milirarv  advisor  for 
the  film,  which  was  made  at  the  site  of  the  crossing  b\  the 
Washington  Crossing  Foundation. 
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COVERS:  A crescendo  drum  roll  by  the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  of  the  Honor  Guard  Company, 
1st  Battalion  (Reinforced),  3d  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard),  salutes  the  United  States  Army 
on  its  195th  birthday — an  accolade  that  will  be  echoed  on  June  14  in  birthday  balls,  cere- 
monies, and  celebrations  across  the  land.  The  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  photographed  by 
Specialist  7 Lee  B.  Hurst,  of  The  United  States  Army  Band,  has  a part  in  the  Prelude  to 
Taps  patriotic  pagentry  described  on  page  16.  Back  Cover:  Soldiers  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army,  Hawaii,  find  a natural  setting  for  relaxation  on  Hawaii’s  scenic  beaches,  as  pictured 
by  Specialist  5 Greg  Michaud.  Photo  credits:  page  60,  top,  National  Archives. 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


EM  EFFICIENCY 


E 9 BOARD 


HOSPITAL  PATIENTS 


SAFETY  ADVANCE 


A new  Enlisted  Efficiency  Reporting  System  to  provide 
more  meaningful  evaluation  data  for  personnel  management 
and  career  development  purposes  will  make  its  Army  debut 
July  1.  Features  include:  • Increased  reporting 

frequency  for  all  EM  with  3 or  more  years'  active  federal 
military  service.  • Space  for  the  rater  to  make  unscored 
written  recommendations  relative  to  the  career  develop- 
ment of  the  soldier  being  rated.  • Elimination  of  in- 
dorser requirement.  The  form  will  be  completed  by  a 
rater  and  reviewer  only.  • New  EER  (DA  Form  2166-4) 
scoring  process  will  be  automated  to  help  permit  distri- 
bution of  a more  comprehensive  Evaluation  Data  Report  to 
the  soldier  concerned.  This  feedback  information  will 
tell  the  career  soldier  what  areas  he  needs  to  improve 
in  and  how  he  compares  competitively  with  his  contem- 
poraries. New  EER  phase-in  will  be  from  July  1 to 
Dec.  31. 

Next  DA  centralized  selection  board  to  consider  E-8s 
for  promotion  to  sergeant  major  (E-9)  scheduled  for 
September.  E-8s  in  the  primary  zone  of  consideration 
are  those  with  a date  of  rank  of  Dec.  31,  1967,  or 
earlier  and  with  a basic  active  service  date  of  Dec.  31, 
1951,  or  earlier.  In  the  secondary  zone  are  those  with 
a Dec.  31,  1967,  or  earlier  date  of  rank,  and  a basic 
active  service  date  of  from  Jan.  1,  1952,  through 
Dec.  31,  1956,  inclusive.  The  board,  scheduled  to  con- 
vene Sept.  22,  will  consist  of  a general  officer,  10 
field  grade  officers,  and  six  command  sergeants  major. 

Servicemen  and  DOD  civilian  employees  hospitalized  out- 
side CONUS  in  very  seriously  ill/injured  condition  may 
be  getting  more  visitors.  New  DOD  rule  allows  round- 
trip  space-required  transportation  to  the  oversea  loca- 
tion for  two  members  of  a patient's  family  under  certain 
circumstances.  Previous  policy  allowed  only  one  family 
member  to  make  the  journey  at  government  expense.  Pri- 
mary next-of-kin  chooses  who  goes.  Travel  may  be  author- 
ized only  when  considered  essential  to  patient's  welfare 
by  attending  physician  and  appropriate  hospital  commander. 
Once  the  visit  is  approved,  government  transportation 
will  be  provided  from  an  aerial  port  of  embarkation  to 
the  oversea  point  nearest  the  medical  treatment  facility 
and  return.  Authorization  also  may  apply  for  benefit  of 
hospitalized  servicemen  in  CONUS  with  relatives  outside 
the  country.  Soon  to  be  published  changes  in  ARs  59-12 
and  600-10  to  contain  revisions. 

Army  has  accepted  the  first  production  UH-1  helicopter 
equipped  with  recently  developed  fuel  system  that  mini- 
mizes fire  hazards  with  self-sealing  fuel  cells,  and 
break-away  fuel  lines  and  valves.  The  system  was 
designed  for  the  UH-1D  and  UH-1H  helicopters  and  has 
recently  been  approved  for  AH-1G  Cobra  gunships  and 
older  model  Hueys. 
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BADGES 


ITT  TRANSFERS 


OBJECTORS 


ENLISTMENT  OPTION 


FOREIGN  DUTY 


While  grade  insignia  must  be  worn  on  the  utility  or  pile 
cap,  unit  commanders  are  also  authorized  to  direct  wear 
of  a special  skill  badge  or  distinctive  unit  insignia 
for  EM.  According  to  DOD,  officers  can  be  authorized 
wear  also  of  a special  skill  badge.  Rank  insignia  worn 
singly  will  be  centered  on  the  front  of  the  cap  1 inch 
from  the  bill  or,  when  worn  with  either  an  insignia  or 
badge,  will  be  equally  spaced  vertically  and  centered 
with  the  badge  worn  over  the  rank.  Only  one  insignia  or 
badge  may  be  worn  and  all  must  be  approved  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Heraldry  and  manufactured  by  certified  com- 
panies. Only  the  following  special  skill  badges  may  be 
worn:  parachutist.  Army  aviation,  medical  officer, 

aircraft  crewman,  diver,  explosive  ordnance  disposal, 
pathfinder,  glider,  and  nuclear  reactor  operator. 

Captains  and  majors  serving  in  short  tour  areas  present- 
ly stand  a good  chance  of  having  requests  for  Interthea- 
ter Transfer  to  Europe  approved.  Those  interested  should 
apply  approximately  6 months  before  DEROS  in  accordance 
with  AR  614-30.  They  must  be  in  a Regular  Army  or  Vol- 
untary Indefinite  status  or  must  request  the  latter  in 
conjunction  with  the  ITT  application.  Normal  tour  of 
duty  in  most  parts  of  Europe  is  3 years  (unless  sooner 
curtailed) . 

Soldiers  on  reassignment  orders  wanting  to  request  con- 
scientious objector  discharges  must  either  apply  for 
same  prior  to  departing  their  old  units  or  wait  until 
after  arriving  at  their  new  organizations,  according  to 
recent  AR  635-20  modification.  Purpose  is  to  preclude 
administrative  backlogs  caused  by  application  submissions 
at  transient  processing  points.  Change  does  not  affect 
soldiers  on  reassignment  orders  who  are  "TDY  enroute" 
for  a period  in  excess  of  8 weeks. 

To  attract  men  skilled  in  construction  and  rebuilding 
trades,  Army  has  established  an  engineer  skills  enlist- 
ment option.  It  offers  to  eligible  applicants  award 
of  one  of  14  MOSs  and  advanced  appointment  to  grade  E-4 
or  E-5,  depending  on  experience  and  qualifications.  The 
program  is  open  to  men  who  are  now  or  have  within  the 
past  2 years  made  their  living  in  trades  or  professions 
convertible  to  one  of  the  MOSs  listed  in  DA  Circular 
601-33,  April  13,  1970. 

Army  is  seeking  applicants,  particularly  captains,  for 
its  expanding  Foreign  Area  Specialty  Program.  FAS  grads 
fill  slots  in  24  foreign  areas  requiring  skill  in  mili- 
tary matters  and  training  in  cultural  and  environmental 
aspects  of  the  particular  geographic  area  and  its  peo- 
ple. The  program  results  in  a masters  degree  and  con- 
sists of  a 2 1/2-  to  4-year  postgraduate  training 
program.  Application  instructions  are  in  AR  614-142. 
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SP5  Robert  O.  Bryan 
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Qorn  of  War”  reads  the  inscription  on  the  insignia 
of  the  Sixth  United  States  Array. 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  January  25,  1943,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mission:  To  recapture  the  vast  chain  of  strategically 
important  islands  seized  by  Japan  in  the  wake  of  her 
stunning  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  thus  prepare 

SPECIALIST  5 ROBERT  O.  BRYAN  is  assignad  to  tha  Information  Office, 
Headquarters,  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 

: - 


the  way  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  forces  in  their 
homeland. 

In  support  of  General  MacArthur’s  vow,  I shall 
return,”  the  Sixth  Army  fought  its  way  from  its  base 
at  Brisbane,  Australia,  across  3,600  miles  of  ocean 
and  rugged  jungle  islands  occupied  by  a powerful  and 
fanatical  enemy. 

Major  milestones  in  the  island-hopping  amphibious 
assaults  and  the  fierce  jungle  battles  were  the  capture 
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Training  soldiers 
for  rapid, 
ready  response 
is  a major 
Sixth  Army  activity 


of  western  New  Britain,  the  seizure  of  the  Admiralties, 
the  battle  for  Cape  Gloucester,  the  Hollandia-Aitape 
operation,  conquest  of  Biak  Island,  the  final  New 
Guinea  landings,  the  occupation  of  Morotai,  and  the 
recapture  of  Leyte,  Mindoro,  and,  finally,  Luzon. 

Following  Japan’s  formal  surrender  in  September 
1945,  the  Sixth  Army  occupied  the  defeated  foe’s 
homeland.  Then  it  was  temporarily  inactivated  in  Janu- 
ary 1946.  Reactivated  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
on  March  1,  1946,  under  the  command  of  General 
Joseph  W.  (“Vinegar  Joe”)  Stilwell,  the  Sixth  U.S. 
Army  assumed  its  present  less  dramatic  but  still  im- 
portant role.  Also  on  that  date,  the  Fourth  U.S.  Army, 
which  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Presidio  throughout 
World  War  II,  moved  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  where 
the  Sixth  Army  was  first  activated. 

Settling  into  its  new  home,  the  Sixth  Army  found 
itself  responsible  for  the  ground  defense  of  that  third 
of  the  continental  United  States  that  extends  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  an  area 
of  scenic  grandeur,  but  there  was  scant  time  to  watch 
the  scenery  before  the  Sixth  Army  started  work  on 
the  job  that  still  occupies  most  of  its  time — training 
the  Army’s  soldiers  to  be  ready  when  called  upon. 

Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  call  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing, for  in  June  1950,  the  2d  Infantry  Division  pre- 
pared for  shipment  from  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  to  become 
the  first  unit  to  move  from  the  States  to  defend  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Sixth  Army  also  activated  and  prepared  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard’s  40th  Infantry  Division  as  one 
of  the  two  Guard  divisions  to  see  action  in  Korea. 
Illinois’  44th  Infantry  Division  received  training  from 
the  Sixth  Army,  but  it  was  not  deployed  overseas. 


When  the  decision  to  commit  U.S.  combat  forces  to 
the  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  made  in 
1965.  Sixth  Army  units  prepared  to  meet  a new  enemy 
“Ivymen”  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  left  Fort  Lewis 
for  Vietnam.  Since  then,  numerous  other  Sixth  Army 
units  have  been  activated  and  shipped  to  Vietnam. 


Trainees  learn  how  to  sight-in  mortars, 
right,  while  ROTC  cadets  attack  a “Viet 
Cong  village”  at  Fort  Lewis,  below  right. 
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Out  on  the  desert  near  Fort  Irwin,  artillerymen  demonstrate  the  M31,  a subcaliber  weapon  used  to  train  firing  battery  personnel. 


Preparing  for  the  real  thing  that  they  will  soon  face  in  Viet- 
nam, troops  at  Fort  Ord  use  a mockup  helicopter  in  a field 
training  exercise. 

Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers  from 
the  Sixth  Army’s  area  of  responsibility  also  have  put 
their  training  to  use  in  Vietnam.  The  Idaho  National 
Guard’s  116th  Engineer  Battalion  fought  the  jungle 
and  the  enemy  in  the  Bao  Loc-Ban  Me  Thout  area, 
while  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve’s  737th  Transportation 


Cold  steel  is  still  in  the  arsenal  of  modern  weaponry,  troops 
learn  as  they  practice  the  art  of  bayonet  fighting  at  Fort  Lewis. 
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Sixth  Army’s 
training  mission 
is  geared  toward 
the  individual 
active  soldier 


A trainee  concentrates  on  the  fine  points 
of  hurling  a handgrenade  on  a practice 
range. 


Company  (Yakima,  Wash.)  and  the  259th  Quarter- 
master Battalion  (Pleasant  Grove,  Utah)  professionally 
supplied  our  units  in  Vietnam  with  the  materiel  needed 
to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

Other  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  mo- 
bilized during  the  Vietnam  buildup  became  a part  of 
the  Strategic  Reserve  Force.  These  included  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard’s  40th  Aviation  Company  (Long 
Beach)  and  1st  Squadron,  18th  Armored  Cavalry 
(Burbank);  and  the  277th  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment, USAR  (Phoenix). 

Training  Mission.  In  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  effort, 
and  materiel,  however,  the  Sixth  Army’s  training  mis- 
sion is  mainly  geared  toward  the  individual  active 
soldier.  By  far  the  largest  posts  in  the  area,  Fort  Ord, 
near  Monterey,  Calif.,  and  Fort  Lewis,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  provided  basic  combat  train- 
ing for  almost  325,000  new  soldiers  during  the  Viet- 
nam buildup  period.  More  than  130,000  of  those 
soldiers — more  men  than  were  on  active  duty  in  the 
entire  Army  in  1935 — were  later  trained  as  infantry- 
men through  advanced  individual  training  at  the  mas- 
sive centers. 

In  addition.  Sixth  Army  training  facilities  produced 
more  than  1 50,000  trained  clerks,  cooks,  mechanics, 
radiomen,  and  drivers  in  combat  support  training  at 
Fort  Ord  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


Finally,  some  47,000  Army  National  Guardsmen. 
32,000  Army  Reservists,  and  more  than  18,000  R(  U ( 
cadets  at  27  western  colleges  and  universities  depend  on 
Sixth  Army  for  training  and  logistical  support. 

For  most  soldiers,  however,  a more  discernible  Sixth 
Army  activity  is  the  operation  of  the  “pipeline”  to 
and  from  oversea  assignments  in  the  Pacific  through 
the  never-closing  doors  of  the  L'.S.  Army  Personnel 
Centers  at  Oakland  Army  Base  and  Fort  Lewis.  During 
1969  alone,  these  operations  shuffled  more  than  2 
million  departing  and  returning  servicemen  between 
home  and  American  commitments  in  the  Far  Fast  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Another  Sixth  Army  job  is  planning.  Whether  the 
crisis  is  a civil  defense  emergency,  civil  disturbance, 
or  natural  disaster.  Sixth  Army  stands  ready  to  take 
timely  action.  For  example,  during  severe  floods  in 
inland  Southern  California  in  1969  and  the  paralyzing 
blizzards  of  1967  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Sixth 
Army  men  and  equipment  responded  swiftly  to  help 
minimize  human  suffering  and  loss. 

Still  another  Sixth  Army  task  is  the  supervision  of 
93  Class  I activities  at  five  major  Class  I installations: 
Fort  Lew’is;  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco;  and  Forts 
Ord,  MacArthur.  and  Irwin.  Although  Fort  Irwin, 
Calif.,  largest  designated  armored  training  center  in 
the  world,  is  scheduled  for  inactivation  this  year,  the 
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Troops  returning  from  Vietnam  pass  through  Fort 
Lewis  Personnel  Center,  left  top.  Trainees  fire  on 
an  ocean  front  range  at  Fort  Ord,  left,  while  others 
set  up  bivouac  area,  above.  A steak  dinner  is  served 
at  Fort  Lewis  to  Vietnam  returnees,  below. 


Rhode  Island-sized  parcel  of  the  Mojave  Desert  will 
be  retained  for  armored  training  and  use  by  the  re- 
serve components  for  annual  field  training. 

Under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Stanley 
R.  Larsen,  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  anticipates  an  era  of 
challenge  ahead  as  a significant  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  seventies.  Already  plans  are  being  shaped  for  Sixth 
Army  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  Dakotas,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Colorado.  From  headquarters-  on  the  head- 
lands of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Sixth  Army  expects  to 
fulfill  this  expanded  mission  with  the  same  profes- 
sionalism that  earned  for  it  the  nickname,  “Guardian 
of  the  Golden  West.”  EZ3 
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rrow’s  Missiles 

C.  R.  Poisall 


A mobile  missile-tracking  radar  sys- 
tem that  pinpoints,  on  a 6-inch 
sphere,  a target  moving  at  40,000 
miles  an  hour  at  a range  of  87 
miles  .... 

An  instrument  that  will  accurately 
determine  the  position  of  a swiftly 
moving  missile  at  an  altitude  of 
150,000  feet.  . . . 

A remote  control  telescope  to 
track  high-acceleration  missiles  dur- 
ing launch  and  impact  phases  of 
flight  where  manned  systems  can’t 
be  used.  . . . 

Another  instrument  system  using 
continuous  wave  LASER  ranging 
and  tracking  to  acquire  and  track 
missiles  under  real-time  control  of 
the  computer  system.  . . . 

These  and  other  marvels  of  pre- 
cision and  speed  are  in  production, 
on  order,  or  on  the  drawing  boards 
today  as  part  of  the  modernization 
program  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range  (WSMR),  N.  Mex.  All  are 
designed  to  meet  the  increasingly 
complex  needs  of  agencies  that  use 
the  all-land  national  range  today. 

But  these  are  just  part  of  what 
goes  on  at  the  range,  where  officials 
are  working  on  instruments  not  only 
for  tomorrow’s  use  but  for  many 
tomorrows  beyond. 

As  WSMR  prepares  to  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary,  its  staff  is  not 
content  merely  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  advancing  technologies  in 
the  development  of  aerospace  ve- 
hicles and  missile  weaponry.  And 


C.  R.  POISAIL  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  N.  Mex. 


while  it  looks  with  pride  on  its  ac- 
complishments during  the  quarter  of 
a century  since  it  was  established 
July  9,  1945.  as  a rocket  proving 
ground,  WSMR  is  looking  ahead  to 
even  greater  accomplishments. 

Part  of  this  looking  ahead  in- 
volves the  equipment  items  men- 
tioned briefly  above,  while  another 
part  is  embodied  in  an  extensive 
construction  program.  Projects  now 
being  initiated  total  $3,218  million, 
in  addition  to  the  1969  building 
program  that  saw  14  projects  cost- 
ing some  $3.5  million  now  nearly 
completed. 

Atomic  Birthplace.  The  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  located  in  the 
Tularosa  Basin  of  southern  New 
Mexico,  is  birthplace  of  the  atomic 
age  as  well  as  of  this  Nation’s  mis- 
sile and  space  activities.  It  was  just 
a week  after  the  new  range  was 
established  in  1945  that  the  world’s 
first  atomic  bomb  was  exploded 
there  at  Trinity  Site.  Although  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  an  unrelated 
program  by  scientists  other  than 
those  engaged  in  rocketry  study,  it 
was  all  part  of  the  pioneering  work 
that  has  been  a hallmark  of  the 
range. 

Today,  as  the  busiest  of  the  Na- 
tion’s five  national  ranges,  WSMR 
covers  a total  of  7,000  square  miles. 
The  range  proper  consists  of  4,000 
square  miles  of  semi-arid  desert  and 
bare  peaks  lying  between  the  San 
Andres  and  Sacramento  Mountains, 
plus  3,000  square  miles  of  off-range 
launch  sites  and  impact  zones.  It  is 


the  most  precisely  surveyed  and  best 
instrumented  installation  for  its  pur- 
pose in  the  Free  World.  On  the 
range  proper,  for  example,  there  are 
no  less  than  1,000  sites  for  fixed 
and  mobile  instruments. 

For  the  1969  fiscal  year,  test  op- 
erations totaled  4,543.  Since  1958, 
there  have  been  more  than  29,000 
“hot  test’”  missions — representing 
40  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
operations.  Today,  stepped-up  firing 
schedules  and  test  flight  programs 
are  being  implemented  by  some 
range  users  and  planned  by  others. 

Plans  In  Progress.  Far-sighted 
instrumentation  development  plans 
are  progressing  with  range  modern- 
ization programs  in  several  different 
areas.  While  each  program  has  its 
own  specific  objectives,  all  are  di- 
rected toward  the  overall  goal  of 
being  as  fully  prepared  as  possible 
to  meet  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  future. 

An  example  is  TEAM-UP — Test 
Evaluation,  Analysis,  and  Manage- 
ment Uniformity  Plan.  Basically, 
this  is  a program  to  modernize  and 
standardize  management  informa- 
tion and  scientific  and  engineering 
data  systems  within  the  U.S.  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
(TECOM),  of  which  WSMR  is  a 
subordinate  element. 

The  program  was  planned  in 
phases,  some  of  which  have  now 
been  accomplished.  Part  A involved 
the  business  applications — payrolls, 
timekeeping,  automated  supply  sys- 
tems, equipment  management,  and 
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so  on — for  TECOM  elements,  us- 
ing an  advanced  computer.  Part  B 
involved  requirements  of  another 
Army  installation.  Part  C involves 
scientific  and  engineering  require- 
ments peculiar  to  missile  and  space 
vehicle  testing  activities  at  WSMR. 

Installation  of  a $ 16.7-million 
centralized  computing  and  process- 
ing system  to  meet  the  Part  C re- 
quirements is  scheduled  for  this 
year.  New  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  Range  Control  Center, 
a relatively  new  S3-miIlion  building 
overlooking  the  launch  complexes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  range. 

The  system  will  consist  of  12 
computers,  two  Input/Output  Con- 
trollers (IOCs),  and  118  terminal 
devices. 

Most  of  these  terminal  devices 
will  be  electric  typewriters  wired 
into  the  system.  Some  will  be  units 
such  as  the  “Uniscope-300,”  a visual 
communications  terminal  (VCT). 
The  typewriters  will  transmit  infor- 
mation to  the  computers  at  speeds 
up  to  90,000  characters  per  second. 
The  VCTs  will  be  capable  of  dis- 
playing more  than  1,000  alpha- 
numeric characters. 

The  system  will  perform  batch 
data  processing  workloads  in  less 
than  half  the  time  now  required. 
Through  the  IOCs  and  terminal  de- 
vices, it  will  provide  computer  ac- 
cess to  virtually  all  of  the  1,100 
instrument  stations  on  the  range. 

Capabilities  for  computerized 
guidance  and  control  of  missiles 
during  flight  will  be  most  impressive. 
The  system  will  accept  and  process 
real-time  data  from  as  many  as  120 
range  instruments  simultaneously.  It 
will  be  capable  of  supporting  six 
simultaneous  real-time  firing  mis- 
sions, each  as  complex  as  a multi- 
stage intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile.  It  also  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide position  data  for  as  many  as  32 
targets  while  simultaneously  trans- 
mitting pointing-angle  data  to  as 
many  as  150  range  instruments. 

Missile  Tracking  Radar.  In  an- 
other modernization  program,  the 
prototype  of  a new,  versatile,  highly 
mobile  missile-tracking  radar  sys- 
tem was  placed  in  operation  this 
past  January.  Three  AN/MPS-36 


radars  will  be  employed  at  WSMR. 
Another  will  be  installed  on  the 
Tonopah  Test  Range  in  Nevada  and 
a fifth  at  the  Kwajalcin  (Marshall 
Islands)  Test  Range  in  the  Pacific. 
(The  Tonopah  range  is  operated  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
while  Kwajalein  Missile  Range  is 
operated  by  the  Safeguard  System 
Command.) 

The  AN/MPS-36  radars,  which 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
on  the  range  to  pinpoint  trajectories 
and  velocities  of  missile  targets, 
are  the  first  instrumentation  radars 
capable  of  making  direct  measure- 
ments of  target  velocities,  in  addi- 
tion to  target  positions. 

In  acceptance  tests,  the  new  sys- 
tem tracked  missiles,  drones,  air- 
planes, and  balloon-borne  spheres, 
and  met  or  exceeded  contract  speci- 
fications. For  example,  it  maintained 
its  track  on  a 6-inch  sphere  at  a 
range  of  87  miles,  compared  with 
the  design  specification  of  57  miles. 
It  tracked  targets  traveling  up  to 

40.000  miles  per  hour,  at  ranges  of 
up  to  32,000  nautical  miles,  and 
accurately  measured  ranges  to  with- 
in 9 feet  at  that  distance. 

The  new  radar’s  electronics  are 
contained  in  a 40-foot  van.  The 
antenna,  12  feet  in  diameter,  is 
mounted  on  a 36-foot  trailer.  The 
system  may  be  hauled  over  roads  or 
unimproved  terrain,  or  transported 
by  aircraft,  and  can  be  in  operation 
within  8 hours  after  arrival  at  a 
tracking  site. 

Other  Developments.  A new 

cinetheodolite  (azimuth  and  eleva- 
tion angle  measuring  instrument) 
system,  developed  and  placed  in 
operation  last  year,  will  determine 
a missile’s  position  to  an  accuracy 
within  less  than  18  inches  at  an  alti- 
tude of  150,000  feet.  Average  maxi- 
mum range  of  the  old  system  was 

60.000  feet.  The  new  system  uses 
an  optical  calibration  technique  that 
marks  a significant  advance  in  its 
field. 

A new  remote  control  telescope 
was  developed  to  meet  a require- 
ment for  optical  data  from  high- 
acceleration  missiles  during  launch 
and  impact  phases  of  flight.  It  can 
be  used  in  closcup  areas,  where 


manned  systems  cannot  be  used. 

A LASER  ranging  and  tracking 
system,  now  under  development,  in- 
volves continuous  wave  LASER  for 
which  an  engineering  model  is  being 
procured.  This  system  will  be  able 
to  acquire  and  track  missiles  under 
real-time  control  of  the  computer 
system  with  a high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Also  under  development  is  a new 
phased-array  radar,  designed  for 
multiple  engagement  tracking  of  up 
to  10  targets  simultaneously  at  alti- 
tudes above  20,000  feet.  Engineers 
are  working  to  solve  a problem  in- 
volving line-of-sight  coverage  at  low 
altitudes,  where  accurate  data  are 
required. 

Other  Projects.  New  construc- 
tion also  is  important  to  the  goal  of 
being  prepared  for  tomorrow’s  re- 
quirements. This  program  involves 
four  projects  in  the  Range  Facilities 
Program  and  one  designated  SAM-D 
(Surface-to-Air  Missile  Develop- 
ment) Facility. 

Range  facilities  will  include  a new 
optical  tracking  maintenance  build- 
ing, three  off-range  telemetry  sta- 
tions, two  missile  propellant  storage 
magazines,  and  runway  paving  and 
other  improvements  at  Condron 
Field,  the  WSMR  airport.  The 
SAM-D  Facility  will  consist  of  a 
missile  assemblv  and  engineering 
operations  building,  with  space  for 
offices  and  laboratories. 

In  the  1969  building  program, 
now  nearly  completed.  14  projects 
included  such  items  as  warehouses, 
shops,  communication  centers,  in- 
strument stations,  roads,  housing 
improvements,  a new  launch  com- 
plex, and  a new  water  supply  s\s- 
tem  complete  with  deep  wells, 
storage  tanks,  and  desalination 
plants.  These  projects  are  being 
added  to  physical  plant  facilities 
already  valued  at  more  than  Si 
billion. 

With  WSMR  test  and  develop 
ment  operations  continuing  daily, 
and  with  its  various  programs  aimed 
at  meeting  the  Nation’s  needs  for 
the  future,  this  all-land  national 
range  is  vibrant  with  a forward- 
looking  spirit  as  it  prepares  to  ob- 
serve its  25th  anniversary.  d3 
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No  notice  is  no  problem 
for  crewmen  of 


On  the 

Presidential  Run 


MSG  William  G.  Jackson 


MASTER  SERGEANT  WILLIAM  G.  JACKSON  if 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  U.S.  Strike  Com- 
mand (USSTRICOM). 


In  36  hours,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  landing  at  their  front  door. 

To  the  outside  observer,  it  would  seem  that  people 
ought  to  be  getting  at  least  a little  excited  about  it. 

But  here  in  the  operations  complex,  pilots  and 
operational  personnel  continue  their  routine  tasks. 
Casual  conversation  is  concerned  with  fishing,  sports, 
the  weather,  and  “did  anybody  know  anybody  who 
might  want  three  baby  kittens?” 

In  the  adjoining  hangar  building,  the  lack  of  excite- 
ment is  also  apparent.  Maintenance  men  are  making 
routine  checks  on  a VH-3A  helicopter,  a sleek  craft 
that  bears  the  words  United  States  of  America  on 
the  sides,  and  a placard  holder  for  the  Seal  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  Army  One,  the  Army’s  presidential  sup- 
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As  time  for  the  President’s  arrival  draws 
near,  relaxed  crew  members  assemble 
in  cockpit,  above.  Checks  continue  to 
be  made  up  to  the  last  moment,  above 
right,  while  military  policeman  from  the 
unit  keeps  a watchful  eye  on  activities, 
right.  At  far  right,  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  are  greeted  on  arrival  at  Bangkok. 


port  helicopter.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  Air  Force 
One  and  Marine  Corps  One. 

Air  Force  One  may  be  more  famous  and  be  seen 
in  news  and  television  pictures  more  often,  since  it  is 
used  to  fly  the  President  and  his  party  on  longer  mis- 
sions. But  after  the  big  plane  has  landed,  it’s  often 
the  lesser-known  Army  helicopter  and  its  calm  crew 
that  whisks  the  President  and  guests  to  their  destination. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  the  helicopter  will  take 
the  President  and  guests  from  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base,  in  Florida,  to  his  Key  Biscayne  home. 

The  men  who  make  the  helicopter  run,  from  security 
guard  at  the  gate,  through  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tional, and  supply  personnel  to  the  pilots  and  the  unit 
commander,  go  quietly  about  the  job  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  craft  will  be  ready. 

They  have  been  doing  this  since  the  unit  began  its 
globe-trotting  in  1957.  It  was  organized  as  the  U.S. 
Army  Executive  Flight  Detachment  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  to  provide  time-saving  helicopter  transportation 
for  the  President.  Since  then,  it  has  been  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  globe.  At  present,  it  is  located  at  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

Now  it’s  24  hours  to  landing  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent who,  together  with  other  members  of  the 
party,  will  he  flown  to  his  nearhy  home  at  Bis- 
eayne  Bay. 

Still  relaxed,  the  crew  members  recall  some  of  the 
trips  Army  One  has  made  over  the  years.  In  one 
of  the  early  missions  a VH-34  helicopter  was  flown 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  back,  logging  a total  of  1 ,800 
miles,  including  800  over  water  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Fort  Belvoir.  Major  William  H.  Shaw,  38,  now  the 
unit’s  operation  officer,  was  on  that  trip  as  a chief 
warrant  officer.  Since  then,  he  has  served  two  tours 


in  Vietnam.  This  is  his  third  time  with  Army  One. 
He  has  flown  four  United  States  Presidents  dunng 
those  three  tours. 

Speaking  of  the  mission  for  which  he  now  is 
preparing,  he  calls  it  “pretty  routine.” 

“This  one  is  not  too  difficult,  for  the  overfly  area  is 
familiar,  and  about  all  that  is  required  is  the  normal 
pre-mission  flight  for  the  final  aircraft  check  and  the 
normal  arrangements  for  boats  to  be  available  for 
rescue  purposes  as  a matter  of  precaution."  he  says. 
“But  we  have  had  plenty  of  calls  on  very  short  notice. 
We  always  try'  to  say  No  Notice — No  Problem.  Even 
our  families  say  that. 

“When  w'e  were  moved  here  permanently,  we  just 
up  and  moved,  and  our  families  were  left  behind.  The 
dependents  reacted  just  like  we  do.  They  packed,  and 
arranged  for  movement,  and  got  here  and  set  up 
housekeeping  all  with  a No  Notice — No  Problem 
attitude.” 

There  have  been  numerous  other  moves,  too,  in 
support  of  the  Chief  Executive — some  hurried,  others 
more  leisurely — to  such  places  as  San  Francisco.  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Abilene.  Kans..  Del  Rio.  Tex..  Miami. 
Cape  Kennedy,  the  Bahama  Islands.  Uruguay.  Great 
Britain.  Germany,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  France. 
Vietnam. 

Weather  data  receives  close  scrutiny  as  the  time 
narrows  to  12  hours  to  touchdown. 

But  all  this  is  routine  stuff  for  these  men.  Yester- 
day’s topic — where  to  find  a home  for  three  kittens 
owned  by  one  of  the  crew — is  becoming  somewhat 
complicated.  Now  one  of  the  pilot’s  dogs  has  given 
birth  to  a dozen  pups  during  the  night.  So  pups  and 
kittens  come  in  for  considerable  discussion.  Nobody 
is  quite  sure  whether  one  of  the  kittens  should  be 
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“Usually  the  President  is  on  a tight  schedule  and 
we  don’t  get  to  hobnob  with  any  of  the  VIPs  very 
much,  but  even  so  the  President  often  finds  time  for 
brief  talks  with  some  of  us,”  says  Master  Sergeant 
John  H.  Baker.  “In  Bonn,  I remember,  President 
Nixon  stood  in  a mud  puddle  while  he  talked  with 
me  about  my  job.” 

Since  there  will  be  two  aircraft  carrying  this  par- 
ticular group,  Master  Sergeant  Bob  D.  Simpson,  a 
maintenance  supervisor  with  18  years’  aviation  ex- 
perience, is  now  doublechecking  both  helicopters. 

“This  is  probably  the  most  mind-wracking  job  in 
the  whole  Army.  You’re  always  checking  and  double- 
checking everything,”  he  comments.  “But  we  have  the 
best  crew  I’ve  ever  worked  with,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  move  when  called  on.  There  is  never  any 
question  of  our  overlooking  something.  If  there  was, 
I simply  would  refuse  to  let  the  craft  take  off.” 

As  the  time  slips  by,  Staff  Sergeant  Gordon  E. 
Martin,  a security  section  leader,  steps  up  his  own 
work  of  checking  for  security.  The  unit  maintains  its 
own  military  police  security  force  on  a 24-hour  watch. 

“Everything  in  sight  is  suspect  to  us,  and  we  check 
and  doublecheck  everything,”  Sergeant  Martin  states. 
“Everything  from  a familiar  wheel  chock  that  might 
seem  out  of  place — press  cameras — cigaret  lighters — 
even  the  lipstick  tube  of  some  lady  in  the  crowd. 

“But  mostly  it  is  the  souvenir  seekers  that  need 
watching.  Some  of  them  would  literally  dismantle  that 
aircraft  if  we  let  them  get  close  enough.  So  when  that 
big  plane  lands  out  there,  we  will  be  on  the  job,  and 
we’ll  stay  there  until  we  have  delivered  the  presi- 
dential party  safely.” 


“Getting  into  this  unit  is  the  most  difficult  thing 
in  the  whole  Army — but  getting  out  is  awful  easy,” 
comments  Master  Sergeant  Julian  H.  Hill,  the  MP 
unit’s  operations  sergeant.  He  is  on  his  second  assign- 
ment to  the  detachment.  He  started  as  a military 
policeman  in  1958  and  between  tours  served  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea. 

Now  the  mission  is  less  than  5 hours  away,  but 
still  there  is  no  confusion  evident. 

Major  Shaw,  who  will  be  flying  the  second  aircraft 
with  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Bobby  R.  Quearry,  an- 
nounces he  is  leaving  to  watch  his  son  play  basketball. 
At  this  time,  others  of  the  group  are  finishing  evening 
meals  at  their  homes.  Others  are  reading  or  playing 
cards  in  the  office  lounge. 

As  the  time  slips  away  more  swiftly  now,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Gene  T.  Boyer  picks  up  the  “hot  line” 
phone.  He  will  be  piloting  Army  One  itself.  He  speaks 
to  presidential  staff  members  aboard  Air  Force  One. 
They  talk  for  5 minutes  about  passenger  manifests, 
baggage,  weather  conditions,  and  the  expected  crowd. 

He  replaces  the  receiver  and  says,  “The  President 
will  be  here  at  11:41  p.m.”  His  co-pilot,  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Carl  Burhanan,  remarks  casually,  “I  guess  I’d 
better  get  out  of  these  coveralls.” 

Chief  Warrant  Officers  Leroy  E.  Brendle  and  Bobby 
G.  Bruce  take  final  wind  readings  and  approach  pat- 
terns from  CWO  Quearry,  then  walk  over  to  the  hangar 
where  Army  One  is  being  towed  from  its  berth. 

Final  coordinations  are  made  between  pilots  and 
crew.  Rotors  turn.  Final  checks  are  made  swiftly,  effi- 
ciently. The  two  aircraft  are  moved  into  positions  near 
the  control  tower. 

Now  it  is  zero  hour,  and  the  big  VC-137  jet  that 
is  Air  Force  One  lands  and  taxies  to  within  yards 
of  Army  One. 

A crowd  of  spectators  has  gathered,  talking  excitedly. 
Now  a whispered  hush  settles  over  the  throng.  The 
engines  fall  silent.  The  crowd  waits.  The  huge  doors 
swing  open.  A cheer  goes  up  as  the  President  emerges 
and  stands  waving  on  the  stairway. 

Then  he  walks  to  Army  One  where  the  crew  chief. 
Sergeant  First  Class  Kenneth  W.  Hullett,  salutes  and 
assists  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  party  aboard. 
It  will  be  his  second  flight  with  the  President.  “You 
get  sort  of  a funny  feeling  when  he  comes  aboard,” 
the  sergeant  observes,  “but  the  oldtimers  say  it’s 
natural  and  happens  every  time.” 

Now  the  rotors  turn.  Army  One  rises  from  the 
runway  and  circles  off  into  the  night.  The  crowd  dis- 
perses. Nobody  has  come  close  enough  to  grab  a 
souvenir. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  get  excited;  you  simply  in- 
vite error,”  comments  Sergeant  Mickey  R.  Patterson, 
a military  policeman,  as  the  craft  fades  into  the  night 
and  the  people  move  away.  “If  you  know  your  job, 
there’s  really  no  problem.  And  these  men  all  know 
their  jobs.”  EZ3 
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n the  short  span  of  just  10  years, 
the  military  tattoo  "Prelude  to 
Taps,"  presented  by  the  1st  Bat- 
talion (Reinforced),  3d  Infantry  (The 
Old  Guard),  and  The  U.S.  Army 
Band  (Pershing's  Own),  both  based 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  has  become  a 
tradition  that  ranks  with  the  older, 
famous  British  Army  tattoos  pre- 
sented annually  in  London  and  at 
Edinburgh  Castle. 

The  presentation  by  The  Old 
Guard,  sponsored  by  the  Military 
District  of  Washington  (MDW),  is 
the  salute  of  the  Army  to  the  Na- 
tional Cherry  Blossom  Festival  that 
attracts  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  early  each  April. 
So  popular  has  the  tattoo  become 
that  all  performances  are  packed 
with  spectators  to  see  the  display 
of  pageantry,  military  skills,  and 
precision  drills  set  to  the  stirring 
music  of  The  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
Chorus.  (See  "Army  Bands  Go  Roll- 
ing Along,"  December  1969  Army 
Digest.) 

Today's  tattoo  has  evolved 
through  the  centuries,  stemming 
originally  from  a Dutch  custom  of 
beating  the  drums  to  inform  the 
tavern  keepers  that  it  was  time  to 
close  their  bars— literally,  it  was 
"tapto,"  an  order  to  close  the  taps 
on  the  beer  and  wine  kegs. 

The  British  tattoo,  which  dates 
back  to  the  18th  century,  also  be- 
came a call  to  quarters.  Then 
through  the  years  the  tattoo  evolved 
into  a colorful  military  ceremony 
that  encompassed  all  branches  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Each  performance  of  the  Army 
tattoo  begins  with  a fanfare 
sounded  by  the  U.S.  Army  Herald 
Trumpets  followed  by  a march-on 
by  the  troops. 

As  the  drums  beat,  the  men  fix 
bayonets.  The  Old  Guard  is  the 
only  Army  unit  that  marches  regu- 
larly with  fixed  bayonets— a custom 
dating  back  to  the  Mexican  War 
and  officially  authorized  in  1922 
by  the  War  Department. 

Then  follows  the  American  Fight- 
ing Man  tableau,  which  spotlights 
a modern  infantryman  in  center 
stage  with  a helicopter  pilot,  Wac 


PRELUDE 
TO  TAPS 

Tenth  Season 
for  the  Army's 
Patriotic  Pageantry 

Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


and  nurse,  and  aidman  and  officer 
in  the  background.  As  the  lights  go 
on,  a narrator  reads  the  Code  of 
the  American  Fighting  Man.  Then 
comes  a stirring  performance  by 
the  colonial-costumed  Fife  and 
Drum  Corps. 

A series  of  vignettes  follow,  por- 
traying various  events  in  Army 
history— Washington  and  his  men 
crossing  the  ice-choked  Delaware 
River,  scenes  from  the  War  of  1812, 
Mexican  War,  Civil  War,  Indian 
wars,  Spanish-American  War,  and 
World  War  I. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a 
Showcase  in  Sight  and  Sound  fea- 
turing The  U.S.  Army  Band  and  its 
musical  components— the  U.S.  Army 
Herald  Trumpets,  the  U.S.  Army 
Chorus  and  the  U.S.  Army  Strings. 
Next  come  tributes  to  the  American 
fighting  man  in  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  After  the  U.S.  Army  Drill 
Team  performs,  there  is  a tableau 
in  which  an  actor  in  the  role  of  the 


late  General  Douglas  MocArlhur 
reads  excerpts  from  the  general's 
address  to  Congress.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a scene  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  Flcg 
Story.  Climax  of  the  entire  presen- 
tation features  a Pass  in  Review. 
Silver  Taps,  and  finally  a 50-star 
flag  lighted  with  multicolored  spot- 
lights. 

'Taps,"  which  concludes  the  pro- 
gram, was  composed  by  General 
Daniel  Butterfield  in  1862.  Strictly 
an  original  American  composition, 
it  became  the  traditional  military 
bugle  call  to  signal  the  end  of  the 
day  and  also  to  pay  final  tribute  to 
departed  comrades-in-arms.  Pre- 
lude to  Taps  is  an  elaboration  of 
this  tradition— a tribute  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  people  who  helped 
make  America  what  it  is  today. 

It  is  fitting  that  Prelude  to  Taps 
be  performed  by  men  of  the  3d 
Infantry  since  that  unit  is  the  oldest 
active  infantry  unit  of  the  Army, 
even  predating  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  1784.  The  42 
battle  streamers  attached  to  the 
regimental  colors  and  a valorous 
unit  award  trace  a continuous  his- 
tory from  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Tim- 
bers to  the  Campaign  of  Northern 
France.  Today,  elements  of  the  unit 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Often  referred  to  as  'The  Presi- 
dent's Own,"  The  Old  Guard  is  the 
official  Army  Honor  Guard  and 
Escort  for  the  President.  This  MDW 
unit  participates  in  the  many  cere- 
monies welcoming  dignitaries  to 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  sound  and  the  color  of  im- 
portant national  ceremonies;  the 
melancholy  loneliness  of  Taps  from 
a solitary  bugler,  drifting  down 
over  white  marble  memories  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;  the 
deep-throated  throb  of  field  drums 
sounding  off  in  echoing  cadence 
over  parade  cheers;  the  broadcasts 
and  concerts  for  an  America  re- 
awakening to  its  cultural  heritage— 
these  are  among  inspiring  images 
evoked  by  The  U.S.  Army  Band, 
as  it  participates  in  the  panoply 
and  pageantry  of  Prelude  to  Taos. 

BSD 
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The  famous  painting  of  “Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware”  is  reproduced 
in  a live  tableau,  below,  as  part  of  the 
dramatic  scenes  that  are  climaxed  in 
the  massed  flags  of  the  50  states  fea- 
tured in  the  pageantry  of  Prelude  to 
Taps,  right. 
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American  history  comes  alive  as  the  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  performs, 
top.  Left,  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  is  reenacted;  above,  the  heartbreak  of 
separation  during  war  is  represented  as  a Confederate  soldier  bids  farewell 
to  his  family. 
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fars  old  and  new  are  featured  in  these  tableaus  depicting  the  Mexican  War,  top 
?ft,  and  the  Indian  Wars,  top  right.  Two  faces  of  war  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are 
epicted  as  soldiers  aid  Vietnamese  villagers,  above,  and  descend  from  a helicopter 
o provide  support  for  a patrol,  right. 
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To  the  aspiring  career  officer,  staff  schools  and  senior  service  colleges  can  be 

Stepping  Stones  to  the  Stars 

LTC  Jack  Kloke 


At  some  point  in  their  military 
careers,  about  half  of  all  career 
Army  officers  will  be  selected  to 
attend  a command  and  staff  col- 
lege. Each  year,  in  fact,  more  than 
1,500  are  assigned  to  one  or  an- 
other of  the  colleges  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marines.  Some,  further,  may  go 
to  foreign  schools  of  the  same  cali- 
ber. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JACK  KLOKE  is  assigned 
to  the  Schools  and  Education  Division,  Direc- 
torate of  Individual  Training,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Department  of  the 
Army. 


Also  about  300  Army  officers 
can  look  forward  each  year  to 
being  assigned  to  a senior  service 
college  (SSC),  possibly  even  a for- 
eign school. 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  students  attend  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (USACGSC)  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans.  USACGSC  traces 
its  ancestry  back  to  the  “School  of 
Application  for  Infantry  and  Cav- 
alry,” established  by  General  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman  back  in  1881. 


Later,  it  became  the  Army  School 
of  the  Line,  and  in  1922  the  Gen- 
eral Service  School,  and  then  in 
1929  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School.  Its  present  designation 
was  adopted  in  1947.  The  changes 
in  name  reflect  the  evolutionary 
changes  in  curriculum  and  emphasis. 

Today,  its  primary  mission  is  to 
prepare  selected  Army  officers  for 
duty,  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  com- 
manders and  general  staff  officers 
of  divisions,  corps,  or  field  armies. 
Besides  U.S.  Army  officers,  total- 
ing 1,216,  officers  from  other  serv- 
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ices  and  from  allied  nations  bring 
the  total  student  enrollment  to 
1,344.  Ninety-six  are  from  foreign 
armies — in  fact,  both  sides  in  the 
current  Arab-Israeli  conflict  have 
been  represented  among  the  officer 
students. 

Graduate  degree  programs  in 
several  disciplines  are  currently 
being  developed  in  cooperation 
with  nearby  universities.  These  are 


planned  to  start  within  the  next 
year. 

Selection  for  attendance  is 
largely  a responsibility  of  the  career 
branches.  However,  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  students  at  USACGSC 
are  picked  by  a Department  of  the 
Army  board  which  is  set  up  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunities  for  selec- 
tion to  officers  whose  assignments 
and  experience  have  been  outside 


the  normal  career  pattern  in  their 
respective  branches. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

has  the  mission  of  conducting  a 
course  in  joint  and  combined  organ- 
ization, planning,  and  operations, 
and  in  related  aspects  of  national 
and  international  security.  This  is 
designed  to  enhance  preparation  of 
selected  military  officers  for  duty  in 
all  echelons  of  joint  and  combined 
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A field  situation  is  mapped  out  for  students  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  left,  while,  above,  a seminar  is  conducted  at  the  National  War  College. 


commands.  Two  classes  of  5Vi 
months’  duration  are  conducted  an- 
nually, with  an  overall  total  of  160 
Army  officers  enrolled. 

The  college  dates  back  to  No- 
vember 1942,  when  General  Henry 
H.  Arnold  submitted  a plan  for  a 
“School  for  Joint  Staffs.”  It  opened 
as  the  Army-Navy  Staff  College  in 
1943  in  Washington.  Success  of  this 
wartime  school  led  to  the  estab- 


lishment of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1947. 

Other  Service  Colleges.  Al- 
though the  curricula  in  the  com- 
mand and  staff  colleges  of  the  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  empha- 
size the  primary  mission  of  the 
parent  service,  all  of  these  colleges 
have  similar  missions,  comparable 
student  enrollment,  and  course 
lengths. 

The  School  of  Naval  Command 
and  Staff  is  located  with  the  School 
of  Naval  Warfare  at  the  Naval 
War  College  in  Newport,  R.I.  Al- 
though the  Naval  War  College  was 
founded  in  1884,  the  School  of 
Naval  Command  and  Staff  has  been 
in  existence  only  since  1950.  Class 
sizes  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
generally  they  total  less  than  200, 
of  whom  16  are  Army.  Concurrent 
with  attendance  at  the  college,  a 
graduate  degree  in  political  science 
is  available  through  a cooperative 
arrangement  with  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

The  Air  Force  Command  and 
Staff  College  is  located  with  the 
Air  War  College  in  the  Air  Uni- 
versity at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Founded  in  Sep- 
tember 1946,  the  school  offers  a 
39-week  course  annually.  Enroll- 
ment numbers  approximately  600, 
of  whom  14  are  Army.  A graduate 


degree  program  in  business  admin- 
istration is  offered  concurrently  by 
Auburn  University. 

The  Marine  Command  and  Staff 
College  is  a part  of  the  Marine 
Corps  School  at  Quantico,  Va.  This 
course  provides  professional  edu- 
cation for  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels  to  prepare  them  for  com- 
mand at  the  regimental /group  level; 
for  staff  duty  at  the  division/wing 
and  higher  Fleet  Marine  Force 
levels;  and  for  duties  appropriate 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel/ 
colonel  with  departmental,  com- 
bined, joint,  and  high-level  service 
organizations.  It  is  the  highest  level 
school  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Six 
Army  officers  attend  annually. 

Foreign  Schools.  Each  year  a 
number  of  officers  are  selected  to 
attend  foreign  military  schools  at 
the  command  and  staff  level.  In- 
cluded are  the  Australian  Staff 
College,  the  United  Kingdom  Joint 
Services  Staff  College  and  the 
British  Staff  College  in  England, 
the  Canadian  Army  Staff  College, 
the  French  Ecole  d’Etat  Major,  the 
Italian  Escuola  di  Guerra,  the  Pak- 
istani Command  and  Staff  College, 
the  Spanish  Escuela  de  Estado 
Major,  the  Indian  Defense  Services 
Staff  College,  and  the  German 
Fuhrungsakademie  der  Bundeswehr. 
All  together,  15  Army  officers  at- 
tend the  various  schools. 
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obviously  relatively  feu  Array  offi- 
cers can  be  selected  during  their 
careers.  Normal  ) early  selections 

are  as  follows: 


School  Active  Arm 

Students 

U.S.  Array  War  College 
Industrial  College  of  the 

179 

Armed  Forces 

49 

National  War  College 

35 

Naval  Warfare  Course 

16 

Air  War  College 
British  Imperial  Defence 

16 

College  I 


Canadian  National  Defence 
College  | 

French  Ecolc  dc  Guerre 
Superieure  1 

Inter- American  Defense 
College  1 

299 

There  are  very  few  Army  general 
officers  today  who  have  not  gradu- 
ated from  one  or  another  of  these 
institutions.  The  percentage  of  col- 
onels who  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a senior  service  college  dur- 
ing their  careers  is  relatively  low  — 
since  only  about  a third  of  those 
who  make  colonel  can  be  selected 
for  attendance.  The  percentage  for 
lieutenant  colonels  is  of  course  much 
less — in  the  range  of  less  than  2 
percent. 

The  average  length  of  service  for 
selectees  is  just  under  19  years.  A 
third  of  the  selectees  on  the  cur- 
rent list  are  members  of  special 
career  programs — a fact  which  re- 
futes the  contention  that  such  pro- 
grams are  harmful  to  a service 
career.  Over  one-half  of  those  on 
the  current  selection  list  also  pos- 
sess a graduate  degree,  yet  14  offi- 
cers on  each  of  the  past  two  lists 
have  not  held  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree. 

U.S.  Army  War  College.  After 
the  Spanish-American  War  brought 
to  light  various  defects  in  high- 
level  planning  for  sudden  mobiliza- 
tion. training,  and  deployment  of 
military  forces.  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Root,  in  his  annual  report  of 
1 899.  recommended  establishment 
of  an  Army  war  college.  Classes 
began  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1901 
and  continued  until  1940.  when 


Upton  Hall  is  a central  landmark  at  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa. 


Students  at  the  Inter-American  Defense  College  hear  talk  on  field  trip  to  Norfolk. 


All  of  the  above  command  and 
staff  courses,  including  the  foreign 
schools,  are  equated  for  assign- 
ment and  promotion  purposes.  Il- 
lustrating the  importance  of  school- 
ing in  promotion  potential,  a re- 
cent survey  shows  that  82  percent 
of  all  colonels  and  52  percent  of 
all  lieutenant  colonels  are  gradu- 
ates of  one  or  another  command 
and  staff  level  college.  The  per- 
centage runs  even  higher — to  98 
percent — for  colonels  of  Armor. 
Field  Artillery,  and  Infantry.  Pro- 
fessional and  technical  branches 
percentages  are  lower  because  of 
lesser  requirements,  as  well  as  more 
limited  opportunities  for  attendance. 

From  these  statistics,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  while  promotion  to  col- 


onel is  not  assured  after  gradua- 
tion from  one  of  the  colleges,  such 
chances  arc  greatly  enhanced. 

Average  length  of  service  for  stu- 
dents at  the  command  and  general 
staff  college  level  is.  roughly.  1 2 
years.  However,  eligibility  starts 
from  the  eighth  and  extends  through 
the  1 6th  year  of  commissioned 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
senior  level,  eligibility  does  not 
start  until  the  15th  year,  and  ex- 
tends through  the  23d  year. 

Senior  Service  Colleges.  To  be 
eligible  for  attendance  at  a senior 
service  college,  an  officer  must  be 
a graduate  of  a command  and  staff 
college  or  its  equivalent.  All  eli- 
gible personnel  arc  considered  each 
year  regardless  of  assignment,  but 
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classes  were  suspended  due  to  the 
war  in  Europe.  After  World  War 
II,  the  college  was  reconstituted  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  1950  and 
moved  the  following  year  to  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pa.  Today  it  con- 
ducts a class  for  224  officers  from 
all  services  as  well  as  for  civilians 
from  various  governmental  agencies. 

Objectives  of  the  Army  War 
College  are: 

• To  enhance  the  competence 
of  selected  officers  possessing  high 
general  officer  potential  to  assume 
command  responsibilities  and  to 
function  in  key  staff  assignments  in 
major  Army,  joint,  and  combined 
headquarters,  and  in  planning  and 
policy-making  positions  at  the  seat 
of  Government. 

• To  stress  Army  doctrine, 
higher  tactics,  and  operations 
against  an  appropriate  background 
of  national  strategy  in  the  joint  and 
international  environment. 

• To  provide  intellectual  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  land 
warfare  through  student  research. 

The  curricular  theme  is  “The 
Development  of  a U.S.  National 
Strategy  and  a Supporting  Military 
Program.”  A master’s  degree  pro- 
gram in  several  disciplines  is  being 
developed  for  the  1970-71  class  in 
cooperation  with  a nearby  civilian 
graduate  school.  Completion  of  the 
master’s  degree,  concurrent  with  at- 
tendance at  the  10-month  course, 
would  involve  brief  residency  at  the 
civilian  school. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 

Forces.  A forerunner  of  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Army  Industrial  College,  was 
established  in  1924  to  educate  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  techniques  of 
industrial  mobilization.  Pearl  Har- 
bor brought  a suspension  of  aca- 
demic activities,  but  its  graduates 
from  all  services  formed  the  nucleus 
of  leadership  which  directed  the 
Nation’s  wartime  economic  mobili- 
zation and  the  monumental  task  of 
supplying  the  many  theaters  of  war. 
The  basic  program  was  resumed  in 
January  1946  and,  in  April  of  the 


same  year,  the  college  was  renamed 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (ICAF). 

Today,  ICAF  is  located  at  Fort 
Lesley  J.  McNair  in  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a joint  college  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  administrative, 
financial,  and  logistic  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Army.  ICAF  con- 
ducts graduate-level  courses  in  na- 
tional security,  with  emphasis  on 
management  of  national  resources 
under  current  and  predicted  en- 
vironments. Classes  consist  of  180 
officers  and  civilians  from  several 
governmental  agencies.  A Master 
of  Science  in  Business  Administra- 
tion from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  offered  in  conjunction  with 
attendance  at  the  10-month  course. 

National  War  College  (NWC), 
also  located  at  Fort  McNair,  op- 
erates similarly  as  a joint  college 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
support  from  the  Army.  NWC  was 
established  in  July  1946  as  a result 
of  cooperation  among  the  three 
services  and  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  prosecution  of  World 
War  II.  Its  mission  is  to  conduct 
a course  of  study  of  those  agencies 
of  government  and  those  military, 
economic,  scientific,  political,  psy- 
chological, and  social  factors  of 
power  potential  in  order  to  enhance 
the  preparation  of  selected  person- 
nel of  the  Armed  Forces  and  State 
Department  for  the  exercise  of  joint 
and  combined  high-level  policy, 
command  and  staff  functions,  and 
for  the  planning  of  national  strategy. 
A total  of  140  officers  and  govern- 
mental civilians  make  up  each  class. 

Other  Service  and  Foreign 
Senior  Service  Colleges  are  at- 
tended by  a number  of  Army  offi- 
cers yearly.  All  are  generally  a year 
in  duration. 

The  Naval  Warfare  Course  of 
the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport, 
R.I.  and  the  Air  War  College  of 
the  Air  University  at  Maxwell  AFB 
have  missions  and  curricula  simi- 
lar to  the  Army  War  College.  Total 
enrollment  in  the  Air  War  College 
is  approximately  280  per  year; 
classes  in  the  Naval  Warfare  Course 


are  seldom  larger  than  150  students. 

The  Inter-American  Defense  Col- 
lege is  located  at  Fort  McNair.  Al- 
though each  of  the  U.S.  military 
services  is  represented  in  the  stu- 
dent body,  the  bulk  of  the  students 
are  senior  officers  from  Latin 
America.  U.S.  students  must  be 
fluent  in  Spanish. 

The  three  foreign  colleges  in 
England,  Canada,  and  France  pro- 
vide one  space  each  to  a senior 
U.S.  Army  officer  each  year.  These 
schools  have  gained  much  recogni- 
tion from  the  accomplishments  of 
their  distinguished  graduates,  United 
States  as  well  as  foreign. 

Selection  Process.  Selection  to 
attend  a senior  service  college  is 
basically  a three-step  process.  First, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
submits  a list  of  nominees  approxi- 
mately 2lA  times  larger  than  the 
number  of  spaces  available  to  the 
Army  during  the  next  academic 
year.  Next  the  records  of  all  eligi- 
ble officers  are  provided  to  a Pre- 
screening Board.  This  board,  headed 
by  a general  officer,  selects  a list  of 
nominees  approximately  2 Vi  times 
as  large  as  the  next  year’s  senior 
service  college  quota.  The  two  lists 
are  then  forwarded  to  the  Selection 
Board,  made  up  entirely  of  general 
officers  or  general  officer  designees. 

After  carefully  examining  the 
records  of  all  nominees  on  the  two 
lists  (many  names  appear  on  both), 
a list  of  selectees  for  senior  service 
colleges  is  developed  and  published. 
With  few  exceptions,  officers  are 
designated  to  attend  specific  colleges 
on  a random  selection  basis.  Officers 
in  certain  career  programs  must 
attend  a specific  college,  and  some 
colleges  have  special  branch,  grade, 
or  language  requirements.  While 
the  number  of  eligible  officers 
normally  exceeds  7,000,  the  annual 
selection  rate  is  very  small — ap- 
proximately 4 percent. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there 
are  very  few  general  officers  who 
have  not  been  graduates  of  the 
senior  service  colleges.  To  the  as- 
piring officer,  this  higher  education 
system  may  well  be  called  the  step- 
ping stone  to  the  stars.  EZ3 
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70th  Engineer  Battalion  (Combat) 
blazes  a homeward  trail 


Redeployment 


The  Final 


SP4  Dennis  W.  Blang 


A dark,  dank  drizzle  failed  to  dampen  the  sunny  dis- 
positions of  94  passengers  who  mounted  the  first 
“Freedom  Bird”  to  leave  Cam  Ranh  Bay  shortly  after 
Thanksgiving  1969.  They  were  men  of  the  70th  En- 
gineer Battalion  (Combat),  18th  Engineer  Brigade, 
whose  departure  climaxed  more  than  a month  of  prep- 
arations, which  one  of  the  engineers  called  “the 
equivalent  of  moving  a herd  of  elephants  from  Africa 
to  Australia  in  a rowboat.” 

It  began  October  13,  1969,  when  Lieutenant  Colonel 
James  E.  Hayes,  then  battalion  commander,  announced 
that  the  unit  would  redeploy  to  the  States  for  deactiva- 
tion. The  first  step  in  the  redeployment  process  was 
to  categorize  approximately  800  members  of  the  bat- 
talion for  either  redeployment  or  reassignment.  Every- 
one whose  normal  return  from  Vietnam  fell  between 
November  29,  1969,  and  March  29,  1970,  was  slated 
to  return  with  the  unit.  This  meant  that  some  indi- 
viduals would  leave  up  to  120  days  early.  Those  who 
did  not  make  the  cutoff  date  were  destined  for  reas- 
signment in  Vietnam. 

A great  amount  of  administrative  and  logistical  de- 
tail was  involved.  An  average  of  70  copies  of  reassign- 
ment orders  for  each  individual  were  reproduced,  while 
the  same  number  was  duplicated  for  the  1 88  indi- 
viduals who  received  unit  movement  orders.  Mainte- 
nance personnel  turned  in  nearly  160  trucks,  trailers, 
and  other  mobile  equipment.  Serviceable  items  were 
hauled  to  Cam  Ranh.  Unserviceable  vehicles  went  to 
the  property  disposal  office  for  salvage  or  to  a depot 
for  repair  and  re-issue. 

SPECIALIST  4 DENNIS  W BLANC  it  oitignod  to  ih.  Public  Information 
Office,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command,  Vietnam. 


While  none  of  the  equipment  was  transferred  to 
Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN)  units,  many  of  the  70ih’s 
responsibilities  were  given  to  the  23d  ARVN  En- 
gineer Battalion.  Construction  and  maintenance  of  fire 
support  bases  were  the  two  main  tasks  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese  unit.  The  remaining  responsibilities  of 
the  7()th  were  given  to  Task  Force  21.  a unit  subordi- 
nate to  the  864th  Engineer  Battalion. 

While  preparing  to  move  out.  the  70th  was  required 
to  provide  combat  support.  At  Due  Xuycn  and  Due 
Lap,  men  of  the  70th  repaired  airfields  that  serve  as 
vital  links  in  the  supply  route  to  besieged  firebases 
along  the  Cambodian  border.  At  Firebasc  Dorri  they 
cleared  additional  avenues  of  fire.  At  Ban  Me  Thuot's 
City  Field  they  built  revetments  for  recently  acquired 
Chinooks. 

Camp  Jerome,  the  battalion  base  camp,  which  had 
taken  10.000  manhours  to  construct,  was  dismantled. 

Moving  Out.  Since  the  unit  was  being  deactivated, 
every  item  in  the  battalion's  property  book  had  to  be 
trucked  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  for  tum-in  or  transfer  to 
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Men  of  the  70th  Engineer  Battalion  load  trail- 
ers, left,  then  move  out  in  a convoy  for  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  below. 


other  units.  Serviceable  items  were  shipped  to  Okinawa 
to  be  rebuilt.  Unserviceable  items  went  to  the  property 
disposal  office  for  salvage.  Construction  material,  in- 
cluding a dry-span  bridge,  was  transferred  to  Task 
Force  21.  A complete  Bailey  Bridge  set  was  turned 
over  to  Company  D of  the  864th. 

The  last  few  days  in-country  were  hectic  ones  for 
the  engineers.  While  dismantling  continued,  the  medics 
dispensed  more  than  300  “going  home”  shots,  and 
PX  personnel  closed  out  the  store  which  had  grossed 
an  average  of  $50,000  a month.  Supply  workers 
packed  and  inspected  more  than  100  hold  baggage 
boxes,  and  everyone  readied  his  own  gear. 

A final  task  was  finding  homes  for  the  many  pets  the 
engineers  had  acquired  and  come  to  love.  Herman, 
which  despite  the  name  was  a female  pig  who  ate 
pork  and  beans  and  chased  dump  trucks,  went  to  a 
nearby  Montagnard  village.  Jeannie,  the  tiny  brown 
goat,  found  a home  at  an  orphanage  in  Ban  Me  Thuot, 

To  Vietnamese  living  in  and  around  Ban  Me  Thuot, 
the  departure  of  the  70th  meant  the  loss  of  an  espe- 


cially good  neighbor.  Engineer  volunteers  had  taught 
English  conversation  classes  at  a boys’  technical  school. 
Villagers  at  nearby  Hi-Ho-Jhoa  now  draw  fresh  water 
from  the  2.5  million-gallon  artificial  lake  built  for  them 
by  the  70th,  and  the  Buddhist  pagoda  at  Khanh  Duong 
was  expanded  on  land  cleared  by  the  Americans. 

After  one  final  police  call,  the  engineers  left  their 
camp  for  the  last  time  on  November  27.  Two  days 
later,  they  were  on  their  way  home. 

The  colors  of  the  70th  were  retired  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  on  December  1.  Brigadier  General  Thomas  M. 
Tarpley,  deputy  commanding  general,  Fort  Lewis 
Training  Center,  who  presided  at  the  ceremony,  closed 
by  reading  a poem  written  by  Major  Phillip  J.  Galanti, 
Jr.,  former  70th  operations  officer.  The  70th’s  4 years 
of  service  in  Vietnam  were  epitomized  in  the  stanza: 
Rest  in  peace,  proud  70th,  you  have  done  well; 

The  soldiers  that  filled  you  have  seen  their  hell 
A nd  pressed  on  and  on  till  your  work  was  done, 

Your  battle  has  ended  and  you  have  won. 
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American 
Schools 
With  a 
Foreign 
Accent 


Richard  H.  Coss 


When  that  oversea  assignment  in- 
cludes the  soldier’s  family,  chances 
are  there  will  be  American-type 
schools  available  for  his  children. 
To  provide  them,  the  Department 
of  Defense  maintains  305  schools 
in  28  nations.  They  have  an  ap- 
proximate enrollment  of  163,000 
pupils  in  kindergarten  through  grade 
12.  Professional  staffs  total  8,300, 
of  whom  an  estimated  7,900  are 
teachers.  This  vast  school  system  is 
divided  into  three  geographic  areas. 
Responsibility  for  schools  in  the 
Atlantic  area  is  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Navy,  while  those  in  the  Pacific 
area  are  run  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  oper- 
ates the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
pendents’ schools  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

All  schools  are  staffed  by  civilian 
educators  recruited  from  public 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, many  qualified  teachers  are 
hired  from  the  ranks  of  oversea  de- 
pendent wives.  These  teachers  and 
administrators  provide  an  Ameri- 
can-type education  that  compares 
favorably  with  better  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States. 

DR.  RICHARD  H.  COSS  is  Director  of  Depen- 
dents' Education,  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Department  of  the  Army. 
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Pupils  with  impaired  hearing  receive  special  instruction  at  Frankfurt  American 
Elementary  School. 


In  addition  to  basic  subjects 
taught  in  typical  American  schools, 
the  Army’s  oversea  dependents  have 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement their  study  with  on-the- 
spot  language  practice  and  visits  to 
points  of  interest  in  the  host  country. 
Even  in  the  elementary  grades, 
children  are  introduced  to  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  their  foreign 
home  through  frequent  field  trips. 
A kindergarten  child’s  study  of 
“community  helpers”  may  include 
an  introduction  to  the  German  po- 
liceman and  fireman,  as  well  as 
that  proverbial  symbol  of  good 
luck,  the  chimney  sweep.  In  another 
setting,  the  emphasis  may  be  on 
skiing  and  snow  sports  with  Italian 
pupils — an  activity  that  adds  in- 
ternational understanding  to  the 
three  Rs.  For  others,  it  may  be  a 
visit  to  a Norwegian  fishery,  a 
Turkish  mosque,  or  a camel  mar- 
ket. Whatever  the  activity,  the  ex- 
perience will  hopefully  lead  to 
broader  understanding  of  this  ever- 
shrinking  world. 


At  the  secondary  level,  increas- 
ingly comprehensive  progams  can 
be  found.  While  the  high  school  pro- 
grams for  dependents  have  always 
had  a college  preparatory  emphasis, 
special  attention  is  now  given  to 
the  continuous  improvement  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  courses  pro- 
vided the  work-bound  student. 

In  addition  to  the  required  sec- 
ondary school  courses,  others  are 
offered  for  advanced  study  in  lan- 
guage arts,  social  and  natural  scien- 
ces, mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. A variety  of  electives  is  also 
available  in  art  and  crafts,  music, 
industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and 
business  education,  as  well  as  a 
special  activity  program,  based  up- 
on individual  interest  and  need. 

Secondary  school  programs,  like 
those  in  elementary  schools,  also 
use  the  host  nation  as  a laboratory 
for  intercultural  education.  Espe- 
cially popular  are  exchange  pro- 
grams, camping,  social  activities, 
and  host  nation  clubs. 

Sports  competition  leads  to  many 


rewarding  contacts  with  foreign 
students.  In  addition,  a broad  pro- 
gram of  competitive  sports  with 
other  dependents’  schools  is  earned 
on.  Championship  matches  in  foot- 
ball and  basketball  enliven  the 
school  year.  Wrestling  and  track 
are  popular,  and  soccer  provides 
competition  both  between  depen- 
dents' school  teams  and  those  rep- 
resenting the  host  nation. 

The  Army’s  senior  high  schools 
in  the  European  area  are  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  United  States.  Nine 
high  schools  have  residence  halls 
for  students  who  do  not  live  within 
daily  commuting  distance.  The  halls 
are  staffed  with  professional  dor- 
mitory counselors.  These  teacher- 
certified  men  and  women  provide 
a “home  away  from  home"  with 
emphasis  on  social,  cultural,  and 
recreational  activities. 

Remedial  and  accelerated  pro- 
grams are  also  provided  at  the  ele- 
mentary' and  secondary  levels.  Spe- 
cial programs  for  the  handicapped 
are  also  available  at  some  locations. 

Supplementing  the  Army’s  223 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  112,000  pupils  are  private 
schools  in  areas  where  the  number 
of  dependents  or  local  conditions 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  establish- 
ment of  an  Army-operated  school. 
The  Army  certifies  private  schools 
as  to  adequacy,  and  handles  the 
payment  of  tuition  to  246  privately 
operated  schools  in  46  countries. 
More  than  4.000  dependents  of 
Armed  Forces  personnel  attend 
schools  in  areas  under  Army  juris- 
diction. 

In  spite  of  problems  of  distance, 
transiency,  and  poor  school  facilities 
in  some  locations,  the  Army  strives 
to  “care  for  its  own”  with  modem 
programs  responsive  to  student 
needs.  This  concern  for  continued 
educational  improvement  is  the  hall- 
mark of  these  American  schools 
with  a foreign  accent.  B3 
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Credit 
Can  Be 
Useful- 


Would  you  pay  $420  for  a $123.88  television  set? 
Not  if  you  knew  about  it,  probably. 

But  until  the  new  Truth  in  Lending  Act  became 
law,  not  only  was  it  possible  for  a merchant  to  get 
away  with  such  a deal,  but  chances  were  dim  that 
you’d  know  about  it. 

In  one  authenticated  instance,  a soldier  bought  the 
$123.88  TV  set  on  credit.  He  received  a book  con- 
taining 24  coupons,  for  payments  of  $17.50  each.  It’s 
simple  arithmetic  to  see  that  he  paid  $420  for  the  set. 

But  now,  merchants  must  tell  credit  customers  how 
much  extra  they  are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  “charg- 
ing” their  purchases.  The  same  is  also  true  of  money 
lenders  who,  in  most  circumstances,  must  tell  how 
much  it  costs  to  borrow  money. 

All  of  this  doesn’t  mean,  of  course,  that  you  still 
may  not  be  paying  differing  prices  for  some  item  you 
buy  on  credit.  But  it  does  mean  that  you  must  be  in- 


Know the 
Facts 
About  It 

Army  Digest  Staff 


formed  as  to  what  the  interest  or  carrying  charge  costs 
are,  so  that  you  may  know  just  how  badly  you’re 
being  taken. 

In  addition  to  protection  under  the  new  law,  a set 
of  rules,  called  the  “Standards  of  Fairness,”  are  en- 
forced by  the  Defense  Department  before  it  will  assist 
complainants  in  debt  claims  against  delinquent  service 
personnel. 

When  you  buy  an  item  on  credit,  the  businessman 
with  whom  you  deal  will  ask  you  to  sign  a contract. 
You  should  take  any  contracts  to  your  legal  assistance 
officer,  who  will  tell  you  what  obligations  you  are 
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assuming.  He  can  tell  you  whether  the  contract  follows 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  the  Standards  of  fair- 
ness, both  of  which  protect  you. 

Truth  in  Lending.  This  law  covers  many  different 
transactions.  It  says  you  must  be  told,  in  writing,  how 
much  more  it  costs  to  buy  on  ’‘time”  compared  with 
the  cash  price.  The  same  is  true  for  many  cash  loans. 

Suppose  you  are  buying  a refrigerator  which  carries 
a price  tag  of  $300.  If  the  credit  “extras”  arc  added 
up,  such  as  interest,  credit  life  insurance,  credit  in- 
vestigation, and  so  on,  the  extra  amount  may  come  to 
$40.  In  effect,  you  are  paying  S340  for  your  refrigera- 
tor. Things  such  as  sales  tax,  which  you  would  have 
to  pay  whether  it  is  a cash  or  credit  purchase,  arc  not 
part  of  the  finance  charge. 

The  finance  charge  statement  is  the  most  important 
information  you  will  receive.  It  can  help  you  choose 
the  appropriate  course  of  action  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing possibilities: 


• Wait  until  you  can  buy  for  dash,  thereby  saving 

the  entire  finance  charge. 

• Determine  if  a loan  from  your  credit  union  or 
bank,  might  cost  less  than  the  store’s  finance  charge. 

• Buy  at  another  store  where  the  finance  charge  is 

lower. 

The  law  also  requires  merchants  and  lenders  to  tell 
you,  in  most  transactions,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
you  arc  being  charged.  This  spells  out  the  method  used 
to  figure  the  finance  charge. 

For  example,  if  a store  says  it  will  charge  you  1.5 
perccnt-a-month  interest  on  the  balance  of  the  amount 
you  owe.  it  also  must  tell  you  the  full  truth  that  1.5 
percent  interest-a-month  really  amounts  to  18  per- 
cent a year.  This  is  a common  department  store  in- 
terest charge. 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  lender  or  merchant 
tell  you  the  number  of  payments  you  must  make,  the 
amount  of  each  payment,  and  the  date  each  is  due. 

In  addition,  if  you  mortgage  your  house  (to  make 
repairs  or  for  any  other  reason,  except  to  buy  it)  you 
have  3 working  days  to  think  over  the  transaction  be- 
fore it  becomes  final.  If  you  decide  to  back  out  of  the 
deal,  you  must  notify  the  lender  in  writing  within  those 
3 days.  In  buying  a house,  the  lender  doesn’t  have  to 
tell  you  the  amount  of  the  finance  charge,  but  he  docs 
have  to  tell  you  the  annual  rate  of  interest  he  is 
charging. 

Standards  of  Fairness.  A second  source  of  protec- 
tion to  military  personnel  and  their  families  is  the 
DOD  Standards  of  Fairness.  While  these  cannot  change 
a contract  already  signed,  they  will  protect  you  against 
any  action  being  taken  through  official  military  chan- 
nels to  assist  creditors,  unless  the  businessman  with 
whom  you  are  dealing  has  previously  agreed  in  writing 
to  abide  by  the  standards.  Many  businessmen  arc  glad 
to  sign  such  a certificate. 

Here’s  what  the  Standards  of  Fairness  are  all  about: 

They  require  the  lender  to  agree  to  charge  no  more 
than  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  state  where  the 
contract  is  signed.  In  contracts  signed  overseas,  it  is 
the  state  of  incorporation,  or  where  the  lender  does 
business. 

The  standards  also  make  sure  that  if  you  cannot 
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meet  the  payments  when  they  come  due — on  a car,  for 
example — the  lender  cannot  repossess  the  car  without 
first  notifying  you  in  writing.  The  standards  also  limit 
the  attorney  fees  and  “late  charges”  the  lender  can 
make  you  pay  in  such  a case. 

So  far  as  military  members  are  concerned,  a busi- 
nessman cannot  ease  out  of  his  promise  to  treat  you 
fairly  by  selling  your  installment  purchase  contract  to 
someone  else.  The  buyer  of  your  “note”  must  abide 
by  the  Standards  of  Fairness  too. 

The  lender  cannot  charge  you  for  credit  life  insur- 
ance unless  he  really  provides  that  insurance.  He  can- 
not put  a big  extra  payment  on  the  end  of  your  contract 
(often  called  a balloon),  nor  can  he  make  you  pay 
in  full  before  you  leave  on  being  reassigned  to  a dif- 
ferent state,  or  to  a different  country. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  businessman  to  agree  to 
the  standards  and  to  sign  the  certificate.  If  he  does,  and 
if  you  fail  to  pay  your  just  debt,  he  can  get  help  from 
the  service  commander  in  processing  his  debt  claim. 
But  he  will  not  get  this  debt  processing  help  unless 
he  agrees  to,  and  abides  by,  the  Standards  of  Fairness. 

For  your  further  protection,  the  merchant’s  sig- 
nature makes  the  standards  part  of  the  contract;  thus, 
you  can  take  legal  action  against  him  if  he  does  not 
abide  by  his  contract. 

The  Standards  of  Fairness  do  not  change  the  con- 
tract you  signed.  But  if  the  merchant  or  banker  vio- 


lates the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  he  can  go  to  jail  or 
pay  a big  fine,  or  both. 

If  you  have  been  damaged  because  of  some  viola- 
tion of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  go  to  your  legal 
assistance  officer.  He  will  tell  you  what  steps  you  can 
take  to  get  your  money  back  or  obtain  some  other 
settlement. 

Credit  Without  Charges.  Did  you  know  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  buy  on  credit  and  not  pay  extra  for 
the  privilege? 

Some  stores  allow  payment  in  30,  60,  or  even  90 
days  without  extra  charge.  This  is  common  with  furn- 
iture and  other  “big  ticket”  items.  Ask  the  dealer  if 
he  can  give  you  this  arrangement. 

Even  some  credit  card  companies,  including  those 
issuing  gasoline  credit  cards,  will  not  charge  you  extra 
for  a credit  purchase  if  you  pay  within  30  days. 

The  same  is  true  for  most  department  store  “re- 
volving” credit  plans,  or  “open  end”  credit  cards  which 
many  people  have  nowadays. 

These  general  purpose  accounts  allow  you  to  charge 
a number  of  purchases  made  at  different  times  and  even 
in  different  places.  A single  bill  covers  all  of  your 
purchases  and,  if  you  pay  the  entire  bill  within  30 
days,  you  will  not  be  charged  interest.  The  new  law 
requires  the  store  to  tell  you,  on  the  bill,  the  date  by 
which  you  can  pay  in  full  and  avoid  a finance  charge. 
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Historical  groups 
seeking  to  preserve 
a symbol  of  proud  heritage 

Point  to 
Point 


CPT  Robert  P.  Pfohman 


On  a rock  ledge  flanking  the  south 
pillar  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
lies  the  weatherbeaten  hulk  of  his- 
toric Fort  Point,  once  the  proud  de- 
fender of  the  Bay. 

The  fort  is  believed  to  have  ac- 
quired its  name  from  its  location, 
since  there  is  no  record  of  any 
formal  dedication.  Early  official 
orders  refer  merely  to  the  “fort  on" 
or  the  “fort  at”  the  point,  or  the 
“southeasterly  corner  of  the  Pre- 
sidio, or  Fort  Point  reservation.” 

Fort  Poipt  is  considered  one  of 
the  Nation’s  finest  examples  of  mili- 
tary architecture.  It  survived  the 
1906  San  Francisco  earthquake,  suf- 
fering only  a slight  crack  in  the 
west  wall.  It  remains  structurally 
unchanged. 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  General 
Mark  W.  Clark,  then  Sixth  Army 
commander,  recommended  that  the 
bastion  be  converted  into  a national 
monument,  but  no  action  was  taken 
to  implement  his  suggestion  at  that 
time. 

Herb  Batz,  retired  Army  major 
and  former  assistant  post  engineer 
at  the  Presidio,  was  assigned  to 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  P.  PFOHMAN  !•  oxign.d  to 
Headquarters,  Sixth  U.S.  Army. 


clean  up  the  barbed  wire  and  litter 
there  in  the  early  1950s.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  old  fort, 
urged  friends  to  do  something  about 
it.  and  finally  helped  form  the  Fort 
Point  Museum  Association,  a Cali- 
fornia nonprofit  corporation,  with 
nearly  1,000  members.  The  associa- 
tion now  holds  a long  term  lease  on 
Fort  Point. 

Fort  Point  is  now  open  each 
weekend  when  visitors  roam  through 
the  arched  casemates  into  old  bar- 
racks rooms,  and  up  and  down  the 
huge  granite  spiral  staircases.  Asso- 
ciation members  have  opened  a two- 
room  museum  containing  old  weap- 
ons, flags,  photos,  and  charts.  Two 
muzzle-loading  cannons  are  also 
displayed. 

The  Spanish  built  the  first  fort 
of  adobe  in  1794  on  a cliff  above 
the  present  site.  The  fortification 
was  called  El  Castillo  de  San  Joa- 
quin. A small  garrison  manned  the 


dozen  bronze  cannon,  some  of  which 
were  cast  in  Lima.  Peru,  in  the  18th 
century.  The  Mexicans  abandoned 
the  fort  in  ruins  around  1837. 

In  early  1846  war  seemed  im- 
minent between  the  United  Stales 
and  Mexico  because  of  the  U.S. 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  late  June,  a 
group  of  American  “patriots"  cap- 
tured General  Vallejo's  Sonoma  gar- 
rison and  raised  the  Bear  Flag  over 
the  “California  Republic."  They 
were  joined  by  Engineer  Captain 
John  C.  Fremont  with  his  60-man 
Pacific  coast  exploratory  group  con- 
sisting of  soldiers,  scouts,  topogra- 
phers, and  six  Delaware  Indians. 
One  group,  led  by  Fremont  and  in- 
cluding Kit  Carson,  set  out  from 
Sausalito  in  a launch,  scaled  the 
fort’s  walls,  and  spiked  the  cannons. 

In  1850  the  War  Department  de- 
cided that  San  Francisco  Bay  de- 
fenses were  inadequate.  An  engineer 
board  recommended  plans  that  led 
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to  the  construction  of  Fort  Point  in 
1853.  The  design  was  similar  to  Fort 
Sumter,  but  Fort  Point  has  an  addi- 
tional floor  of  guns.  Army  engineers 
blasted  the  cliff  away  to  solid  bed- 
rock and  laid  the  irregular  quad- 
rangle foundation  for  the  structure. 
A 2,000-foot  seawall  was  built,  a 
scant  10  feet  below  the  fort. 

Inmates  at  San  Quentin  Prison 
were  among  those  who  manufac- 
tured the  thousands  of  bricks  used 
in  constructing  the  fort.  The  struc- 
ture, 250-feet  long  and  150-feet 
wide,  has  walls  12-feet  thick  in  some 
places.  Skilled  stone  masons,  some 
brought  from  Vermont,  overlapped 
self-supporting  granite  slabs  into  the 
remarkable  spiral  staircases. 

Troop  rooms  and  officers’  quar- 
ters heated  by  small  coal-burning 
fireplaces  were  located  along  the 
land  side,  with  offices,  shops,  and 
storerooms  below.  The  only  entrance 
was  through  an  arched  sally  port 


pierced  with  rifle  slits  between  two 
heavy  reinforced  doors. 

In  four  tiers  along  the  sides  were 
124  gun  positions,  including  8-inch 
Columbiads  and  24-,  32-,  and  42- 
pounders. 

Fort  Point  was  manned  during  the 
Civil  War  by  Union  artillerymen, 
but  no  enemy  ship  ever  approached 
to  challenge  it. 

By  General  Orders  No.  133  of 
November  25,  1882,  the  War  De- 
partment decreed  that  “the  military 
post  on  the  south  side  of  the  Golden 
Gate”  would  be  designated  as  Fort 
Winfield  Scott  in  honor  of  the  late 
Major  General  Winfield  Scott,  who 
had  for  so  long  been  in  command 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Artillery  troops  garrisoned  the 
post  from  time  to  time,  but  it  had 
become  obsolete,  and  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1906  the  fort  was  con- 
demned for  troop  occupancy.  By 
1914  the  batteries  were  abandoned 


and  the  name  Fort  Winfield  Scott 
was  transferred  to  the  new  series  of 
installations  which  had  been  under 
construction  for  10  years.  At  that 
time,  the  old  fort  reverted  to  its 
original  name  of  Fort  Point. 

Plans  had  been  drawn  up  in  1914 
to  convert  Fort  Point  into  a military 
prison  and  some  work  was  accom- 
plished, but  it  was  never  used  for 
this  purpose.  During  World  War  II, 
the  old  fort  saw  life  when  it  was 
partly  refurbished  with  messhalls 
and  a barbershop  to  serve  an  artil- 
lery battery  quartered  there,  to 
maintain  two  3-inch  guns  equipped 
with  generator-powered  searchlight. 

After  that,  it  fell  back  into  quiet 
disrepair.  Today,  the  1861  building, 
now  technically  called  Building  No. 
999,  lies  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  present  Fort  Winfield  Scott  that 
continues  as  an  active  post,  a sub- 
post of  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. o 
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Wondering  What  Your  Next  Duty  Station  Will  Be  Like?  Worry  no  longer . The 
Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association  stands  ready  to  send  information  on  duty 
stations  and  cities  anywhere  in  the  world.  Upon  request  they  will  send 
brochures  and  guides  on  housing,  recreational  and  educational  facilities, 
highway  maps,  and  other  information  to  help  the  soldier  get  settled  at  his 
new  station.  Operated  by  wives  of  Washington-based  officers,  the  associa- 
tion gives  incoming  officers'  wives  a chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  city 
and  other  officers'  wives.  The  office  provides  information  for  both  EM  and 
officers  and  can  be  contacted  by  writing  Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association, 
Room  1A736,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. , 20310. 

New  Career  Field  In  Research  And  Development  for  Reserve  Officers 
announced  by  DA.  Some  767  positions  have  been  established  through- 
out Army  for  mobilization  designees  (ready  reserve  members 
specifically  designated  to  fill  one  of  these  jobs)  who  desire 
assignment  in  R&D.  Officers  wishing  to  remain  in  the  active 
reserve  upon  completion  of  active  duty  are  encouraged  to  look 
into  this  new  career  field  opportunity.  For  information,  write 
the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Research  and  Development,  Department 
of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  20310. 

More  Than  550  ARVN  Soldiers  Have  Been  Trained  through  a recently  adopted 
vietnamization  program  maintenance  project.  Only  one  part  of  the  Army's 
overall  plan,  the  1st  Logistical  Command's  two,  six-man  "Instruct  and 
Advise"  teams  are  teaching  mechanics,  motor  vehicle  and  weapons  maintenance, 
fuel  and  electrical  components  repair,  and  a number  of  other  subjects  to 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  III  and  IV  Corps. 

Commands  Are  Authorized  By  DA  To  Limit  representation  of  each  war 
or  conflict  to  two  streamers  (one  for  the  Mexican  Expedition) 
during  such  weather  conditions  which  would  adversely  affect  proper 
handling  of  the  U.S.  Army  flag  with  complete  streamer  set.  The 
two  streamers  will  correspond  to  the  first  and  last  campaigns  for 
each  war  or  conflict.  The  full  streamer  set  will  be  displayed  on 
all  other  occasions. 

Trainees  Going  Through  The  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  Reception  Station  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  view  325  years  of  American  history  through  documents  pre- 
sented in  a soon-to-be-erected  Freedom  Shrine.  A rough  draft  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  and  an  engross  copy  of  the  Declaration  as  it  was 
adopted,  George  Washington's  private  copy  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  first 
draft  of  his  farewell  address  are  only  a few  of  the  28  priceless  document 
copies  to  be  displayed  in  the  Orientation  Hall  shrine.  Other  documents  in- 
clude Governor  Bradford's  account  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  and  many  instru- 
ments of  the  1945  surrender  in  the  Pacific. 

Officers  Are  Reminded  To  Audit  their  Officer  Qualification 
Record  (DA  Form  66)  annually  since  it  serves  as  a basis  for  many 
significant  personnel  actions.  Interim  checks  also  may  be 
advisable  to  insure  that  proper  entries  are  made  after  such 
events  as  assumption  of  command,  promotion,  completion  of 
military/civilian  schooling,  start/finish  of  an  oversea  tour, 
or  change  in  service  agreement. 
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When  Bumped  From  An  Oversold  Airline  Flight,  a soldier  may  be  able  to  collect 
up  to  $200,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  officials  report.  Under  rules  which  were 
effective  in  Oct.  1969,  the  CAB  has  ruled  that  travelers  bumped  from  an  over- 
sold flight  can  accept  alternate  transportation  or  a sum  from  $25  to  $200, 
depending  upon  the  price  of  their  ticket.  They  are  not  required  to  accept 
other  than  a CAB-certif ied  airline  (air  taxi  or  surface  transportation) . 
Compensation  applies  only  to  soldiers  holding  confirmed  reservations.  Any- 
one denied  boarding  will  be  given  a statement  of  rights  by  the  airline  as 
required  by  law. 

Underground  Newspapers,  Drugs,  "The  All-Volunteer  Army, " personnel 
cutbacks,  race  relations,  and  dissent  in  the  military  are  some  of 
the  timely  and  controversial  topics  soldiers  may  soon  be  finding 
in  Command  Information — the  vital  communications  link  .between  com- 
manders and  troops.  At  a recent  symposium  for  military  information 
experts.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  William  C.  Westmoreland  told  those 
assembled  that  they  must  add  more  current  subjects  to  command  in- 
formation. "...These  are  precisely  the  subjects  young  Americans 
in  the  service  discuss  among  themselves.  They  are  precisely  the 
subjects  about  which  servicemen  deserve  current  and  authoritative 
information . " 

National  Guard  And  Army  Reserve  Units  are  looking  for  aviators  who  plan  to 
separate  from  active  duty  to  fill  2,000  Guard  and  Reserve  vacancies.  Army 
Reserve  or  National  Guard  aviators  continue  to  fly  while  pursuing  a civilian 
career,  receive  flight  pay  as  well  as  regular  training  pay,  build  retirement 
credit,  and  are  eligible  for  promotion  and  attendance  at  service  schools. 

More  than  2,000  aircraft  of  the  same  type  flown  in  the  active  Army  are  au- 
thorized for  the  72  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  aviation  companies  and  detachments 
in  all  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Plans  are  to  also  allocate  these  units 
205  CH-34  and  61  OH-13  helicopters. 

Four-Year  ROTC  Scholarships  have  been  presented  to  1,242  high 
school  seniors,  DA  announced.  Representing  an  increase  of  more 
than  300  over  last  year,  the  scholarships  are  valid  at  any  of  the 
more  than  280  colleges  and  universities  offering  ROTC.  Army  also 
awarded  400  3-year  and  815  2-year  scholarships  to  college  students 
already  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  number  of  Army  ROTC  schol- 
arships in  effect  for  the  1970-71  school  year  will  total  5,500. 
Beginning  in  September,  applications  will  be  processed  for  Army 
ROTC  scholarhsips  for  the  1971-72  school  year.  Upon  graduation, 
students  are  commissioned  second  lieutenants  and  serve  on  active 
duty  for  4 years . 

Recipient  Of  The  1970  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Vietnam, 

The  Honorable  Ellsworth  Bunker.  The  award  is  presented  annually  by  the 
United  States  Military  Academy's  Association  of  Graduates  to  the  U.S.  citi- 
zen whose  service  in  the  national  interest  exemplifies  personal  devotion  to 
the  ideals  expressed  in  the  Academy's  motto,  "Duty,  Honor,  Country."  Named 
in  honor  of  Brigadier  General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  fifth  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy,  the  award  has  been  made  in  the  past  to  persons  such  as  John  Foster 
Dulles  (1959),  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (1961),  Douglas  MacArthur  (1962), and 
Bob  Hope  (1968) . 
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Find  the  Enemy 


COL  C.  R Sniffin 


“I  foresee  a new  battlefield  array  . . . Battlefield  combat 
areas  that  are  under  24-hour  real  or  near  real  time  sur- 
veillance of  all  types  . . . Battlefields  on  which  we  can 
destroy  anything  we  can  locate  through  instant  communi- 
cations in  the  almost  instantaneous  application  of  highly 
lethal  firepower.” 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland 


Night  is  the  enemy’s  ally.  In  battle  areas  such  as  Viet- 
nam, he  can  lay  low  and  out  of  sight.  When  discovered 
during  daylight,  he  holds  out  until  dark,  then  dis- 
appears along  any  number  of  escape  routes. 

Today,  however,  technology  provides  the  means  to 
improve  our  capability  of  locating  and  fixing  the  enemy 
during  darkness  or  periods  of  reduced  visibility.  STANO 
is  the  all-including  term  for  this  activity — Surveillance, 
>'  Target  Acquisition,  and  Night  Observation. 

Since  1965,  the  Army  laboratories  and  industry  have 
focused  a major  effort  on  development  of  STANO 
hardware.  Their  efforts  have  produced  a new  family  of 
night  vision  devices. 

The  Starlite  Scope,  an  individual  weapons  sight, 

• amplifies  starlight  and  moonlight  reflected  from  the 
target  thousands  of  times.  Popular  in  Vietnam,  these 
devices  are  being  supplemented  by  medium-  and  long- 
range  night  vision  systems  that  extend  the  range  of 
hardware  and  lessen  eye  fatigue.  To  complement  the 
ground  night  vision  systems,  similar  aerial  surveillance 
systems  are  being  prepared  for  the  UH-1  and  Cobra 
helicopters. 

Thermal  Imagery  is  a new  area  being  explored  in 
the  field  of  night  vision.  These  devices  sense  the  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature  of  objects  at  a distance;  the 
resulting  image  on  a cathode  ray  tube  presents  a TV 
picture  to  the  viewer. 

“People  Sniffers.”  Vietnam  veterans  are  also  fa- 
miliar with  the  XM-3  chemical  detector,  often  called  a 
“People  Sniffer.”  Detection  is  accomplished  by  sam- 
pling environmental  condition  changes  caused  by  body 
wastes  and  human  affluents. 

Radars  also  have  found  increased  use  in  Vietnam. 
The  current  family  of  ground  surveillance  radars,  the 
AN/PPS-4,  AN/TCS  25,  and  AN/PPS-5,  are  to  be 
complemented  by  new  lightweight  radars  such  as 
the  AN/PPS-9  and  AN/PPS-10,  which  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  individual  soldier  on  ambushes  or  patrols. 

Ground  Sensors  are  the  latest  addition  to  sur- 
veillance and  target  acquisition  devices.  These  detect 
the  movement  and  presence  of  an  enemy  by  sophisti- 
^ cated  electronic  means,  and  report  the  information  to 
a distant  readout  station.  This  gives  the  commander  a 
capability  of  watching  over  wide  areas. 

Systems  and  Concepts.  The  prevailing  problem, 
however,  is  not  just  to  develop  the  most  promising 
hardware  but  also  to  determine  concepts  and  techniques 
for  using  these  devices  done,  or  tied  together  to  form 
a system.  Concepts  and  doctrine  in  turn  must  be  con- 
verted into  techniques  for  use  and  then  rapidly  intro- 
duced into  the  Army’s  training  programs  and  service 
schools.  Soldiers  going  into  combat  must  know  and 
understand  their  capabilities. 

The  Army’s  solution  to  the  problem  is  the  Chief  of 
’ Staff’s  concept  of  the  integrated  battlefield,  which  re- 
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fleets  the  totality  of  the  Army  land  combat  system.  This 
emphasizes  the  ties  that  exist  between  weapons,  sup- 
port, materiel,  and  organizational  systems  found  in  the 
differing  functions  of  land  combat. 

Important  on  the  integrated  battlefield  are  acquisi- 
tion systems  of  all  types,  which  will  be  dovetailed  with 
other  intelligence  sources,  such  as  prisoner  of  war 
interrogations,  agent  reports,  and  reports  from  the  other 
services.  All  will  be  tied  back  to  the  decision  maker 
through  a variety  of  processing  means  and  communica- 
tions links. 

Maximum  use  will  be  made  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing. Analysis,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  will 
be  focused  at  all  levels.  Each  commander  will  have 
an  increasing  capability  to  manage  the  collection  and 
assess  the  product  presented  to  him. 

The  Battlefield  Information  and  Coordination  Center, 
manned  by  a small  group  of  intelligence  experts  who 
control  and  manage  intelligence  collection  and  sur- 
veillance planning,  will  provide  a focal  point  at  each 
level  for  these  activities.  Here,  thousands  of  bits  of 
information  accumulated  by  the  many  coordinated 
sensor  devices,  reconnaissance  activities,  and  other  in- 
telligence sources,  including  human  (HUMINT),  will 
be  carefully  screened,  sorted,  analyzed,  and  then  dis- 
played for  the  commander  to  make  his  timely  decision. 

The  integrated  battlefield,  however,  does  not  stop  at 
the  command  post,  for  the  decision  maker  will  be  tied 
by  highly  efficient  communications  systems  to  his  re- 
action capabilities.  At  each  step,  actions  taken  by  the 


The  starlight  scope  is  an  individual  weapons  sight  that  in- 
tensifies light  from  the  stars  and  moon  to  illuminate  a target. 
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commander  will  provide  the  measured  hrepouer  or 
maneuver  response  needed  to  assure  destruction  or 
neutralization  of  the  enemy,  and  concurrent  support  of 
the  torccs  carry  ing  out  these  activities. 

Management  Agencies.  I o insure  that  the  concept 
of  the  integrated  battlefield  becomes  a reality,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  July  1969  directed  the  establishment 
of  a special,  intensive  management  program  for  S I ANO. 
This  program  establishes  the  ST  ANO  Systems  Manager 
(STANSM)  as  a focal  point  for  priorities  and  resource 
allocation. 

Overall  guidance  of  the  program  is  provided  by  the 
STAN’O  Steering  Group,  a committee  of  senior  general 
officers  headed  by  General  Bruce  Palmer,  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  A STANO  Executive  Committee 
meets  biweekly  to  solve  day-to-day  problems.  I his 
committee  consists  of  representatives  from  Army  Staff 
agencies  and  major  commands,  principally  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command,  Combat  Developments  Command,  and 
CONARC. 

The  STANSM,  the  Steering  Group,  and  the  STANO 
Executive  Committee  guide,  support,  and  control  the 
integrated  battlefield  concept,  which  will  be  tested  by 
the  field  element  of  the  STANO  program.  Project 
MASSTER  (Mobile  Army  Sensor  System,  Test  Evalua- 
tion and  Review). 

Project  MASSTER  was  established  in  October  1969 
at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  to  test  STANO  items,  organiza- 
tions, and  doctrine.  It  has  a twofold  objective — improv- 
ing the  capability  to  find  the  enemy,  and  supporting 
development  of  the  integrated  battlefield. 

A staff  of  combat-seasoned  military  personnel  and 


technically  qualified  civilians  prepare,  direct,  and  an- 
alyze field  tests  to  be  conducted  by  combat  elements 
of  the  111  U.S.  Army  Corps,  augmented  by  special 

experimental  units. 

Items  of  material  in  various  stages  of  development 
arc  taken  to  the  held  for  evaluation  in  a simulated 
combat  environment.  Their  military  potential  is  analyzed 
along  with  their  impact  on  current  concepts,  doctrine, 
organizations,  training,  and  logistics. 

Elements  of  the  MASSTER  test  force  will  initially 
assess  a unit's  present  STANO  capability.  After  the 
pilot  tests,  unattended  ground  sensors,  new  light  vision 
systems,  and  radars  will  be  added  to  the  test  force,  and 
the  change  in  unit  effectiveness  analyzed.  Changes  in 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment  will  be  effected 
accordingly.  Concurrently,  communications  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems  will  be  integrated  into 
the  evaluation.  At  any  time,  an  assessment  can  be  made 
to  determine  the  optimum  configuration  and  effective- 
ness of  given  types  of  combat  units  for  commitment 
any  where  in  the  world. 

The  STANO  effort — encompassing  the  efforts  of  the 
Army  Staff,  the  field  commands,  and  Project  MASS- 
TER— will  be  directed  at  developing  our  Army’s  new- 
battlefield  array. 

STANO  MASSTER  and  the  integration  of  the  battle- 
field provide  a basis  for  departure  from  today’s  meth- 
ods of  operation.  They  give  us  the  test  bed  from  which 
to  adopt  new  ideas,  weapons,  and  combat  organizations. 

In  any  weather,  day  or  night,  they  will  enab’e  us  to 
find  the  enemy  and  destroy  him — and  thercbv  meet  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow’s  battlefield.  ^3 


Bookless  Library 


A library  without  books  may  sound 
ridiculous — dike  a school  without  stu- 
dents or  an  army  without  soldiers.  But 
the  library  of  tomorrow  probably 
won’t  contain  books,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  paper  and  ink.  The  library  of 
the  future  probably  will  be  similar  to 
the  one  at  the  2d  Logistical  Command 
in  Okinawa,  which  has  no  printed  ma- 
terial but  contains  information  which 
would  fill  thousands  of  volumes. 

For  this  is  a tape  library,  made  up 
of  some  7,000  computer  tapes.  They 
look  pretty  much  like  recorded  music 
tapes  you  might  buy  at  the  PX.  just 
a bit  larger. 

But  each  reel  holds  so  much  infor- 
mation that,  when  printed  out  on 
paper  by  one  of  the  computers  in  the 
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2d  Log’s  data  systems  directorate,  it 
fills  roughly  a 4-foot  high  stack  of 
I 1-  by  14-inch  sheets  of  paper. 

The  facts  contained  in  the  tapes 
may  not  be  popular  reading,  but  they 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness,  well- 
being. and  economy  of  our  armed 
forces.  They  record,  in  detail,  the  vast 
inventory  of  supplies  maintained  in 
2d  Log’s  storage  facilities.  To  keep 
track  of  this  ever-changing  stockpile 
of  supplies,  electronic  computer  sys- 
tems, with  their  huge  memories  and 
ability  to  make  calculations  by  the 
thousands  per  second,  have  become 
nearly  as  essential  to  today’s  Army  as 
the  latest  advanced  weapons. 

In  any  large  computer  operation, 
keeping  the  mountains  of  data  from 
getting  out  of  hand  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  aspects  of  the  job.  “Scratch- 


ing" or  erasing  a critical  tape  file  be- 
fore the  data  on  it  is  no  longer  needed 
can  necessitate  using  many  hours  of 
computer  time  to  duplicate  the  lost 
information.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
lost  irretrievably. 

Among  those  staffing  the  tape  library 
are  six  Ryukyuans — two  for  each  of 
three  shifts.  Their  job  is.  in  many 
ways,  similar  to  that  of  a librarian  at 
an  ordinary  book  library. 

“In  the  18  months  I’ve  been  here, 
there  have  been  only  one  or  two 
errors  which  have  required  rerunning 
jobs.  Mistakes  are  almost  unheard  of 
back  there.”  says  Captain  Carl  Simcox, 
chief  of  the  Operations  Control  Branch. 
Directorate  for  Data  Systems. 

The  librarians  couldn't  ask  for  a 
much  higher  recommendation  than 
that.  m 
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While  rail  passengi 
United  States,  the  traditions  of  t 
one  of  America’s  most  colorful 
carried  on  today  in  Korea  by  h 
the  Army  Train  Commander. 

Five  men  servfc; 
train  commanders 
Pusan.  They  act  a: 

Nations  passengers, 
en  route,  answerin 
general  welfare. 


Two  trains  leav 
The  regular  train 
trip  in  7 hours  50 
press  makes  two  s 


be  falling  off  in  the 
railroad  conductor, 
upations,  are  being 
Army  counterpart, 

/United  Nations 
ns  from  Seoul  to 
erican  and  United 
with  travel  details 
looking  after  their 


both  Pusan  and  Seoul  each  day. 
ith  a US/Uff  coach  makes  the 
inutes,  makitig  26  stops;  the  ex- 
s,  Taejon  and  Taegu,  and  covers 


the  distance  in  4 hours  50  minutes. 

Most  of  the  train  commander^?  prefer  the  express 
trip  because  of  the  shorter  hours  and  the  added  at- 
traction of  a train  hostess.  Since  there  is  no  separate 
coach  on  the  express  train,  commanders  purchase 
regular  first  class  tickets  for  the  number  of  US/UN 
passengers  aboard. 

The  regular  run  US/UN  coach  also  has  its  luxuries 
such  as  first  class  seating,  Western  style  washrooms,  and 
a PX  snack  bar.  passenger  may  also  use  the  train’s 
dining  car,  whicl|  serves  both  Korean  and  Western 
style  foods. 

“Being  a trail*,  commander  has  its  good  and  bad 
points,”  explains  one  of  the  commande/s.  “We  have 
to  maintain  two  d! 
air-conditioned,  a 
sometimes  the  heat  goes  off. 

“We  have  our  compensations  though.  We  get  TDY 
pay,  which  helps  a lot  toward  the  double  houseboy 
and  laundry  fees.  We  get  to  see  a lot  of  the  country 
too.  Korea  is  a beautiful  country,  and  our  route  takes 
us  through 

“Probably’ 


cars  aren’t 


aces  of  residence.  The  c 
d they  can  get  pretty  hot.  In  winter. 
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SGT  Buford  Dabney,  train  commander  for  the  US/UN  coach, 
leads  passengers  from  the  waiting  room  to  the  railway  car. 
Middle,  he  checks  passengers  as  they  board  the  train.  Bottom, 
he  collects  tickets  for  the  Seoul-Pusan  run. 


meeting  interesting  types  of  people — military,  civilians, 
dependents.  Occasionally  we  have  some  problems.  Un- 
authorized personnel  may  attempt  to  board,  or  in  the 
rainy  season  the  tracks  may  be  washed  out  between 
Taegu  and  Pusan.” 

Most  of  the  train  commanders  are  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  men  are  assigned  by  the  177th  Replacement  Com- 
pany, Eighth  FASCOM,  and  serve  a normal  13-month 
tour.  m 
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Soldiers  move  through  the  jungle,  sweat  stinging  their 
eyes,  trickling  down  their  backs,  attracting  insects  that 
swarm  like  spots  before  sweat-clouded  eyes.  As  the  troops 
■>  plod  along,  concentrating  on  a tactical  problem  at  the 

Jungle  Operations  Training  Center,  Fort  Sherman,  Canal 
j Zone,  the  insects  seem  to  be  just  one  more  nuisance,  to 

be  slapped  at  irritably. 

But  one  of  those  insects  is  a tiny  sandfly  that  feeds  on 
human  blood,  leaving  an  invisible  parasite  in  the  system, 
which  thrives  and  multiplies  in  the  bloodstream.  Later,  a 
pimple  appears  on  the  man’s  arm,  grows  into  a sore  that 
is  shaped  like  a tiny  volcano,  a sore  that  just  doesn’t  dis- 
appear. It  is  no  ordinary  sore,  and  the  doctor  at  the  dis- 
v pensary  recognizes  it  on  first  sight.  It  means  that  the  soldier 

probably  has  leishmaniasis,  one  of  those  tropical  diseases 
carried  by  almost  invisible  parasites. 

STAFF  SERGEANT  ROBERT  PARSONS  is  assigned  to  the  Information  Office,  Headquarters,  United  States 
Army  Forces  Southern  Command. 
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Special  tests  arc  made  in  the 
three-story  white  building  just 
across  the  street  from  Gorgas  Hos- 
pital. This  is  the  home  of  the  Middle 
America  Research  Unit  (MARU) 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Re- 
search Unit  (USAMRU).  Both  or- 
ganizations are  engaged  in  the  study 
of  tropical  diseases,  and  the  work  on 
leishmaniasis  is  just  a small  part  of 
their  operations. 

After  the  sandfly  has  done  its 
dirty  work  on  some  unsuspecting 
soldier,  it  is  USAMRU  that  makes 
the  tests  and  establishes  the  villain 
at  once.  Once  the  diagnosis  is  made 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  parasite 
causing  leishmaniasis  is  at  work, 
treatment  and  cure  follow. 

Research  Agency.  USAMRU  is 
an  agency  in  the  worldwide  opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Re- 
search and  Development  Command. 
It  is  attached  for  its  special  area  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern 
Command  (USARSO). 

MARU  is  a field  station  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases.  It  has  a staff  of 
65,  which  includes  the  16  members 
of  USAMRU. 

Running  down  the  leishmaniasis 
parasite  is  a kind  of  detective  work, 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  C. 
Burke,  the  USAMRU  commanding 
officer. 

The  parasite  ordinarily  lives  in- 
side the  bodies  of  jungle  animals. 
Captain  William  T.  Collins,  para- 
sitologist, now  is  studying  three  ani- 
mals kept  in  clean  cages — a white- 
tailed  tree  rat,  a rice  rat,  and  a 
cotton  rat. 

“We  are  tracing  the  disease  para- 
site in  its  native  habitat,”  he  ex- 
plains. “We  find  out  how  it  lives 
and  how  it  transmits  disease  to  man. 
Occasionally  there  is  a second  ap- 
pearance of  the  leishmatic  infection. 
When  this  happens,  the  inside  of 
the  nose  and  mouth  arc  infected.” 

As  part  of  its  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem, USAMRU  now  is  raising 
colonies  of  the  blood-sucking  sand- 
flies in  the  laboratory.  They  are 
difficult  to  rear,  and  they  must  be 
“clean”  in  order  to  trace  the  para- 
site. The  tiny  insects — smaller  than 


mosquitoes — are  maintained  in 
warm,  humid  environmental  cham- 
bers that  duplicate  conditions  of  the 
sandflies’  native  habitat. 

This  work  is  carried  on  by  Major 
James  M.  Neely,  USAMRU’s  medi- 
cal entomologist.  “The  sandfly  must 
be  ‘clean’  because  those  in  the  jungle 
may  have  several  kinds  of  parasites, 
while  we  require  those  with  just  one 
kind  of  parasite,  the  leishmaniasis 
organism."  he  explains.  “Further, 
they  have  to  be  culled  from  other 
insects  that  are  collected  in  the  field. 
Our  field  stations  collected  about 
50,000  last  year.  There  are  four 
species  of  sandflies  that  carry  leish- 
maniasis, and  they  have  to  be  sep- 
arated from  among  the  70  different 
species  found  in  Panama. 

“Information  is  kept  on  each  fly. 
This  records  the  sex.  whether  it  is 
carrying  eggs  or  not.  the  place  of 
collection,  and  type  of  trap — even 
the  phase  of  the  moon.” 

Disease  Fighters.  The  study  of 
leishmaniasis  is  just  a small  part  of 
the  operations  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions. One  important  phase  is  the 
study  of  Bolivian  hemorrhagic  fever, 
a virus  disease  that  practically  wiped 
out  the  village  of  San  Joaquin  in 
1963. 

Director  of  the  MARU  is  Dr. 
Karl  M.  Johnson,  w ho  w ith  his  w ife. 
Dr.  Patricia  A.  Webb,  form  the  team 
that  won  the  1969  Gorgas  Medal 
for  their  work  on  this  disease. 

In  their  continuing  battle  against 
disease,  both  units  include  all  of 
Central  and  South  America  as  their 
hunting  grounds.  Their  scientists 
make  field  trips  to  help  out  in  un- 
usual individual  cases,  to  fight  epi- 
demics. and  to  study  disease  occur- 
rences. 

“We  maintain  contacts  with  health 
agencies  and  individual  doctors  in 
all  Latin  American  countries.  When 
they  encounter  a case  with  which 
we  can  help,  they  let  us  know  about 
it."  Dr.  Johnson  states. 

Occasionally  a case  in  which  the 
physicians  need  help  turns  up  at 
Gorgas  Hospital.  These  are  sent  to 
MARU  for  testing.  The  investigat- 
ing groups  also  V eep  in  close  touch 
with  the  USARSO  surgeon,  who 


originally  referred  the  leishmaniasis 
cases  for  study  and  investigation. 

Another  disease  under  study  by 
USAMRU  is  toxoplasmosis.  A sur- 
vey of  six  Central  American  coun- 
tries recently  revealed  that  about 
half  the  population  had  antibodies 
to  the  organism  that  causes  the 
disease.  Antibodies  are  proteins 
which  form  part  of  the  body’s 
natural  defense  against  infection. 
The  fact  that  they  are  present  means, 
the  scientists  explain,  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection whether  or  not  he  actually 
comes  down  with  the  disease. 

“Since  we  have  found  the  disease 
is  there,  many  cases  of  toxoplas- 
mosis have  been  diagnosed.”  Colonel 
Burke  states.  “Previously,  it  created 
problems  because  it  may  resemble 
several  other  diseases.” 

Toxoplasmosis  may  be  one  of 
those  “fevers  of  unknown  origin” 
that  strike  in  Vietnam,  he  believes: 
it  may  be  passed  to  man  through  the 
feces  of  domestic  animals,  he  ex- 
plains. Fxperiments  now  are  being 
carried  on  with  cats  and  mice  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  parasite 
and  just  how  it  is  passed  from  ani- 
mal to  animal. 

One  of  USA  MRU's  scientists  who 
works  on  several  projects  is  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Stanley  C\  Benbrook. 
As  the  only  pathologist  there,  he 
works  for  MARU  also,  studying  the 
effects  of  disease  organisms  on  liv- 
ing tissue.  The  microscope  he  uses 
bears  little  resemblance  to  one  that 
might  be  found  in  a school  labora- 
tory. It  magnifies  up  to  1.250  times 
to  make  the  smallest  body  cell  ap- 
pear as  big  as  a thumbnail. 

In  pursuing  their  various  lines  of 
investigation,  the  Army  scientists 
of  USAMRU  and  MARU  produce 
mountains  of  data  that  are  axled  on 
cards  and  stored  in  computers  With 
the  aid  of  these  wonder-working  de- 
vices of  advanced  technology . from 
environmental  chambers  to  high- 
magnification  microscopes  to  com- 
puters. the  age-old  enemies  of  man- 
kind that  thrive  in  the  hot.  humid 
areas  of  the  world  are  being  tracked 
down  and  eliminated. 
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How  various  diets  affect  men  and  animals  under  different  climatic  conditions  are  investigated  by  scientific  teams. 


A loaf  of  bread,  a mound  of  spuds,  a candy  bar 
are  ammunition  in  the  Army’s 


Fight  Against  Mountain  Sickness 

LT  James  A.  Pulver 


Any  soldier  will  explain,  at  the  drop  of  a fork,  just  how 
important  he  and  his  buddies  consider  chow.  But  he 
may  not  realize  that  what  he  eats  may  be  even  more 
important  in  maintaining  his  health  and  stamina.  In 
short,  what  the  soldier  eats  may  make  him  what  he  is. 

Research  into  what  the  soldier  eats  has  brought  to 
light  some  significant  aspects  of  a subject  long  taken 
for  granted.  It  has  been  determined,  for  instance,  that 
while  dogs  may  live  in  jungle  climates  on  soy  sauce 
and  rice,  their  handlers  require  a good  many  more 

LIEUTENANT  JAMES  A.  PULVER  is  assigned  to  the  Technical  Liaison  Office, 
Office  of  The  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the  Army. 


calories,  and  more  variety,  than  men  normally  require 
in  temperate  climates. 

Those  are  some  of  the  findings  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Research  and  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Fitz- 
simons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  where  212 
physicians  and  diet  experts  are  testing  animals  and  men 
to  make  sure  that  the  soldier’s  food  meets  his  nutritional 
needs  under  all  climatic  conditions. 

One  of  the  research  projects  concerns  mountain 
sickness,  which  causes  loss  of  weight,  severe  headaches, 
dizziness,  and  vomiting  among  men  moving  from  under 
a thousand  feet  to  high  altitudes.  It  hit  the  conquista- 
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dors  in  Peru  and  the  Indian  army  in  more  recent  days 
when  Indian  forces  were  hurriedly  transported  from 
the  plains  into  the  high  Himalayas  of  Tibet  to  face 
Chinese  troops  who  had  been  Ion  'mated. 

Search  has  long  been  goin  or  specific  drugs  that 
could  be  taken  to  offset  thi-.  debilitating  disease,  but  at 
the  Bioenergetics  and  Physiology  Division  of  the  labora- 
tory, the  possible  effects  of  different  diets  are  being 
examined.  Thus  far,  researchers  have  established  that 
the  soldier’s  effectiveness  can  be  increased  by  a prefeed- 
ing on  a high  carbohydrate,  low-fat  diet  consisting 
largely  of  breads,  potatoes,  and  sugar  candy.  When 
eaten  a week  before  abrupt  exposure  to  high  altitudes — 
and  when  combined  with  exercises — the  symptoms  are 
reduced  and  body  weight  is  maintained. 

Healthy  volunteer  test  subjects,  many  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  are  closely  observed  in  studies 
made  on  Pikes  Peak.  The  men  are  kept  on  strict  diets 
while  they  are  closely  watched  and  continually  tested. 
Precise  measurements  are  made  of  body  intake  and 
wastes  to  determine  exactly  how  much  of  the  various 
diets  is  being  utilized. 

Obesity  Studied.  Considerable  study  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  metabolic  disorders  to  determine  causes  of 
obesity  and  emaciation  as  well.  Patients  from  Fitz- 
simons  General  Hospital  are  observed  in  the  labora- 
tory’s Metabolic  Division,  where  attention  lately  has 
focused  on  enzyme  activity  occurring  in  the  small 
intestine.  Enzymes  break  down  the  food  for  eventual 
use  by  the  body  and  may  be  a cause  of  hunger  pangs. 

Investigation  shows  that  enzyme  activity  is  lower  in 
underweight  patients  than  in  normal  individuals,  while 
in  some  overweight  subjects  the  reverse  is  true.  Further 
research  is  underway  to  clarify  and  evaluate  the  results. 
Scientists  at  the  laboratory  hope  that  eventually  their 
efforts  may  lead  to  drugs  that  will  counteract  both 
obesity  and  emaciation. 

Discussing  the  work  of  the  laboratory,  Colonel  John 
E.  Canham,  commanding  officer,  states  that  research 
into  hot  climates  and  high  altitudes  is  of  importance  to 
every  soldier  and  every  commander. 

“In  Vietnam,  the  soldier  needs  more  calories  than 
might  be  expected,  and  we  must  carefully  define  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  soldier  who  performs  combat 
duties,”  he  explains.  “Sometimes  the  soldier  may  be 
in  a patrol  situation  for  several  days,  when  he  will  have 
to  carry  all  his  food  with  him.  Previously,  this  meant 


about  50  pounds  of  food  for  a 10-day  mission.  Now. 
because  of  advances  in  food  technology  and  lighter 
packaging,  he  can  have  an  adequate  diet  with  much 
less  weight.  And  the  diet  includes  more  interesting 
foods. 

“Right  now.  we  are  working  on  nutritional  require- 
ments in  a hot  environment,  such  as  Malaysia,  where 
we  have  established  that  sweat  loss  is  very  great,  as 
much  as  two  liters  an  hour.  This  means  that  the  indi- 
vidual loses  minerals  and  other  nutrients.  His  necessary 
nutrients  will  be  changed  by  this  loss  through  sweating. 

“Another  important  project  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  research  in  antifatigue  agents.  We  have  tried  drugs 
and  food  supplements  that  have  been  studied  by  other 
investigators.  But  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  sub- 
stantiate any  claims  for  drugs  or  foods  regarded  as 
helpful  in  reducing  physical  fatigue. 

“Recently,  we  conducted  a study  of  the  Ranger  Train- 


. 
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Careful  measurement  of  the  expired  breath  of  a 
subject,  left,  tells  researchers  a great  deal  about 
nutritional  needs.  Above,  laboratory  workers  check 
experiments  with  enzymes  in  controlling  obesity. 


nally  named,  had  its  beginning  in  1944  in  Chicago. 
Three  years  later  a unit  was  opened  in  Denver  to  study 
nutritional  aspects  of  pulmonary  diseases.  This  unit 
later  became  a separate  laboratory  for  research  in 
tuberculosis  and  chest  surgery.  In  1958  the  two  labora- 
tories were  merged  to  become  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Research  and  Nutrition  Laboratory. 

Considerable  work  on  chest  diseases  is  still  performed 
by  the  Microbiology  Division.  This  division  also  col- 
laborates in  studying  effects  of  microbes  on  food 
preparation. 

Not  all  research  is  done  in  the  laboratories.  Field 
studies  have  been  conducted  in  Panama  and  are  cur- 
rently underway  in  Malaysia. 

After  a quarter  of  a century,  the  laboratory  continues 
to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the  soldier’s  nutritional 
health  in  all  environments,  and  to  research  medical  and 
surgical  problems  of  special  interest  to  the  Army.  EZ3 


ing  Center  at  Fort  Benning,  where  we  recommended  an 
increase  in  food  allotment.  We  have  also  observed  that 
soldiers  do  not  drink  enough  fluids  and  suffer  weight 
loss  and  decreased  work  performance  because  of  exces- 
sive loss  of  body  water.” 

Animals  Also  Studied.  Laboratory  studies  also  deal 
with  the  nutritional  needs  of  military  dogs.  As  indicated 
earlier,  the  laboratory’s  Pathology  Division  has  estab- 
lished that  dogs  may  remain  healthy  for  many  months 
on  a diet  consisting  solely  of  rice  and  soy  sauce. 
Veterinarians  of  the  division  have  observed  dogs  in 
training  at  Fort  Benning  to  determine  what  kind  of  diet 
is  best  for  them.  Investigators  also  have  used  the  Pikes 
Peak  laboratory  and  sea  level  sites  to  gather  informa- 
tion on  cats,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  and  monkeys,  as  well  as 
the  dogs,  and  to  observe  any  changes  after  exposure  to 
high  altitudes. 

The  Medical  Nutrition  Laboratory,  as  it  was  origi- 
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There  must  have  been  a good  many 
bug-eyed  individuals  in  the  confer- 
ence room  the  day  engineers  tried 
to  convince  Army  logisticians  that 
a century-old  gunmaking  process 
could  give  the  Army  better  175mm 
guns  and  save  money  to  boot. 

By  now,  their  eyes  must  be  pop- 
ping. It  seems  that  those  engineers 
had  proved  their  point. 

It  all  began  at  the  Army’s  Water- 
viiet  (N.Y.)  Arsenal  when  some- 
one came  up  with  a new  twist  to  an 
old  French  gunmaking  process.  With 
an  ordinary  piston  pump  and  hy- 
draulic pressure  inside  gun  barrels, 
the  French  found  that  they  could 
produce  guns  that  would  fire  a few' 
more  rounds  before  wearing  out. 

They  tagged  the  name  “autofret- 
tage”  onto  the  process,  and  the  name 
stuck.  Like  the  coined  word  “auto- 
mobile” and  the  French  “garage,” 
it  may  soon  become  a much  better- 
known  word  in  the  United  States. 


The  process  was  never  aban- 
doned, but  for  years  was  limited  to 
small  weaponry.  Not  too  many 
months  ago,  however,  Watcrvliet 
engineers  struck  upon  the  right  com- 
bination of  metal  and  hydraulic 
pressure  to  expand  the  process  to 
the  1 75mm  tube. 

So  after  conferences,  budgeting, 
and  experiments  with  prototypes,  a 
metal  shaft  was  inserted  in  a 35- 
foot  long,  14,000-pound  175mm 

tube;  a plug  was  slipped  in  one  end. 
and  a metal  pipe  in  the  other.  A 
valve  was  turned  and  hydraulic 
fluid — a mixture  of  glycerine  and 
water — flowed  through  the  pipe  into 
the  gun  tube. 

The  fluid  was  pressurized  to  1 20,- 
000  pounds  per  square  inch — just 
enough  to  stretch  the  inner  layers 
of  steel  without  affecting  the  out- 
side; just  enough  to  stretch  the  metal 
fractions  of  an  inch;  just  enough  to 
make  it  twice  as  strong.  The  fluid 


was  then  drained  and  engineers  had 
their  first  autofrettage  175mm  gun 

tube. 

Actually,  the  process  has  been 
used  on  and  off  down  through  the 
years.  During  World  War  II.  it  was 
applied  to  a number  of  cannon  tube 
of  all  sizes  by  several  countries — 
the  only  problem  was  that  engineers 
hadn’t  yet  developed  the  necessary 
control  factors  to  keep  the  tubes 
from  bursting  under  the  tremendous 
pressures  now  used  in  the  175mm 
process. 

After  World  War  II.  new  steels 
and  metallurgical  advances  made 
possible  the  increase  of  material 
strengths  to  the  point  that  tubes 
could  be  manufactured  without  auto 
frettage.  These  are  called  monobloc 
tubes. 

Combat  Test.  Last  June,  after 

months  of  experimenting  with  the 
new  process.  Watervliet  sent  a dozen 
of  the  autofrettage  tubes  to  Vietnam 


Ever  hear  of  autofrettage?  Well,  the  enemy  does 
every  day  as  this  old  process  now  produces 


Bigger  Bangs  for  Less  Bucks 

PFC  Tom  Bailay 


for  testing.  There,  under  combat 
conditions,  they  outperformed  the 
monobloc  rubes  two  to  one  The 
Army  also  saved  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion by  testing  the  tubes  in  Vietnam 
instead  of  firing  the  rounds  on  a 
testing  range. 

Before  the  new  tubes  arrived  in 
Vietnam,  gun  and  support  crews 
had  to  replace  wornout  monobloc 
tubes  after  only  a few  hundred 
rounds  had  been  fired.  Each  time  a 
shell  fired,  the  gun  tube  expanded 
and  contracted  in  absorbing  the 
blast,  and  while  this  elasticity 
amounted  to  only  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  it  caused  relatively  rapid  weak- 
ening of  the  tube  metal.  When  this 
metal  weakened  to  a dangerous  point 
the  tubes  tended  to  crack  or  break. 

The  autofrettage  process  has  vir- 
tually eliminated  this  elasticity  weak- 
ening. Through  the  pressure  applied 
in  production,  the  tube’s  internal 
metal  granular  structure  is  stretched 
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outward  to  virtual  rigidity.  When 
the  process  is  completed,  the  rigid 
inside  structure  grains  meet  the 
elastic  outside  grains  causing  a 
“hugging”  between  the  two. 

With  the  autofrettage  process,  the 
tube  wears  out  long  before  the 
fatigue  problem  is  encountered.  Now 
simple  tube  erosion  and  wear  (which 
neither  autofrettage  nor  any  other 
process  can  prevent)  are  the  key 
factors,  rather  than  fatigue  or  frac- 
ture, affecting  the  life  expectancy 
of  a tube. 

The  monobloc  tubes  became  un- 
safe after  firing  just  a few  more  than 
300  rounds,  while  the  autofrettage 
tubes  are  at  a comparable  degree  of 
safety  after  1,200  rounds.  Thus,  the 
battle  life  of  the  tube  has  been 
stretched  from  300  to  1 ,200  rounds. 
The  cost  of  autofrettage  tubes  runs 
only  $1,000  more  per  tube  than 
monoblocs.  On  a performance  basis, 
these  savings  amount  to  $51.67  per 


round  fired — a total  of  $21  million 
in  1969  alone. 

It  didn’t'  take  long  for  the  new 
tubes  to  prove  their  superiority  in 
Vietnam.  The  gun  crews  were  happy 
because  they  could  fire  longer  with- 
out having  to  change  tubes;  the  sup- 
port crews  were  happy  because  they 
didn’t  have  to  come  out  with  their 
wreckers  and  chains  to  change  tubes 
so  often;  and  the  engineers  at 
Watervliet  were  happy  because  they 
had  produced  a tube  that  would  save 
the  Army  an  estimated  $23  million 
worth  of  procurement,  production, 
transportation,  and  logistical  re- 
quirements during  the  first  2 years 
of  production.  The  only  people  who 
weren’t  happy  were  the  ones  on  the 
receiving  ends  of  the  weapons. 

With  the  first  steps  now  com- 
pleted, Watervliet  scientists  are  plan- 
ning to  apply  the  175mm  process  to 
larger  size  artillery,  and  to  expand 
the  capability  to  suppliers  of  Army 
cannon  nationwide.  EZ3 


A 

M atte  r 
of 

Integrity 

COL  Gordon  A.  Moon  II 


Integrity  means  different  things  to  different  people.  A 
statesman  involved  in  a border  dispute  is  concerned 
with  the  integrity  of  his  country — he  seeks  to  preserve  its 
territory  intact.  A banker  thinks  of  the  word  within  its 
meaning  of  honesty,  or  freedom  from  corrupt  practices. 
A pickpocket  might  believe  he  is  behaving  with  integritv 
if  he  returns  stolen  wallets  (minus  cash)  to  their  owners. 

A doctor  friend  of  mine  was  driving  his  family  to 
dinner  one  evening  when  a Mars  light  began  flashing 
in  his  rear  view  mirror.  A glance  at  his  speedometer 
told  him  the  reason. 

After  stopping,  he  handed  his  driver’s  license  to  the 
police  officer,  and  said,  “I  realize  I was  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  officer,  and  I have  no  excuse.  Although  I 
am  a physician,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a restaurant — 
not  to  a medical  emergency.” 

The  big  Irish  cop  shifted  his  gaze  from  the  driver's 
license  to  the  driver’s  face  and  blurted.  “Say  would  you 
step  back  here  and  tell  that  to  my  partner?" 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  told,  with  some 
misgivings.  When  he  finished,  both  officers  grinned 
broadly. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that?"  one 
patrolman  asked  the  other. 

“We’re  just  not  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
unadulterated  truth  from  people  we  stop."  the  first 
officer  explained  to  the  doctor  as  he  handed  him  back 
his  license.  “Have  a steak  dinner  on  us  tonight.  Doc!" 

The  doctor’s  integrity  in  this  case  paid  off.  But  even 
if  it  had  not.  he  was  adhering  to  his  principles. 
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But  integrity  alone  is  not  necessarily  the  magic  key  . 
to  perfection  in  a person’s  character.  Like  garlic  in  a 
salad,  integrity  needs  to  be  mixed  with  other  ingredients 
to  be  savored  fully.  Also  like  garlic,  integrity  in  a pure 
state  may  be  difficult  for  one’s  peers  to  accept  without 
a turning  up  of  noses — unless  it  is  tempered  with  tact, 
good  judgment,  respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others,  and 
common  sense. 

The  man  who  wears  his  “integrity”  on  his  chest  like 
a badge,  daring  someone  to  challenge  it,  is  eventually 
identified  correctly  as  a stubborn  fool.  Adherence  to 
principle  does  not  imply  refusal  to  accept  the  boss’s 
point  of  view.  But  neither  is  the  concept  of  integrity 
compatible  with  the  making  of  “brownie  points”  by 
the  slick  operator  who  tries  to  anticipate  his  superior’s 
wishes  by  recommending  that  point  of  view  in  advance. 

During  the  turbulent,  early  days  of  the 
Korean  War,  a young  American  infantry  colonel  was 
desperately  trying  to  slow  the  advance  of  North  Korean 
invaders  with  his  determined  but  outnumbered, 
inexperienced,  and  overextended  unit.  After  studying 
the  terrain  and  the  limited  intelligence  available,  the 
colonel  led  his  troops  on  a strenuous  forced  march  to 
put  them  in  a blocking  position  from  which  they  might 
stop  the  enemy  advance.  This  was  just  one  of  a series 
of  similar  maneuvers  in  which  the  American  unit  was 
trying  to  do  the  impossible,  and  very  nearly  succeeding. 

The  trouble  was,  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  might 
have  taken  a different  route  of  advance.  It  was 
impossible  to  cover  all  the  possibilities.  The  colonel, 
weary  and  apprehensive,  assembled  his  officers  and 
admitted  that  he  might  have  led  them  on  a wild  goose 


chase — that  it  seemed  he  had  made  a fatal  error,  and 
he  alone  was  responsible.  But  the  officers  and  elements 
of  his  “Wolfhound”  regiment  sweated  it  out,  and  the 
enemy  did  fall  into  the  trap.  Valuable  time  was  gained, 
and  eventually  the  entire  course  of  the  battle  was  turned 
when  additional  troops  arrived. 

The  young  colonel,  who  was  known  not  only  for  his 
imagination  and  resourcefulness  under  the  stress  of 
battle  but  also  for  his  integrity,  eventually  became  a 
four-star  general. 

I knew  him  when  he  still  lacked  one  star  of  having 
reached  the  top.  The  one  characteristic  of  this  man  I 
remember  most  is  that  he  demanded — among  other 
things — absolute  integrity  from  his  staff.  Woe  to  the 
staff  officer  who  tried  to  second-guess  him  or  butter 
him  up.  It  took  considerable  courage  for  a staff  officer 
to  stand  up  and  disagree  with  his  cold-eyed,  three-star 
boss,  backing  up  his  position  with  facts  and  logic,  but 
this  was  the  only  sort  of  subordinate  that  Lieutenant 
General  John  H.  Michaelis  would  tolerate. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a person  having  some 
degree  of  integrity,  just  as  it  is  pointless  to  apologize 
for  having  eaten  “a  little  bit  of  garlic,”  or  impossible 
for  a woman  to  be  slightly  pregnant. 

Either  one  has  integrity  in  full  measure,  or  one 
doesn’t  have  it  at  all.  This  disqualifies  a pickpocket 
with  selective  principles  or  a Robin  Hood,  no  matter 
how  glamorous. 

True,  a man  with  integrity  may  not  always  be  fully 
appreciated  by  his  peers,  and  he  might  not  experience 
any  tangible  payoffs.  But  he  can  come  to  acceptable 
terms  with  his  own  conscience.  d 
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Recipe  for 
Closer 

Relationships 


SGM  Clay  Lacy 


To  turn  out  a good  batch  of  inter- 
national relationships,  the  following 
recipe  is  highly  recommended  at 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany:  Start  with 
a battery  from  the  32d  Air  Defense 
Command,  add  in  a German  Air 
Force  battery,  mix  with  frequent 
contacts  of  joint  training,  sports 
activities,  and  social  engagements. 
Blend  slowly  with  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
customs,  jobs,  and  equipment. 

The  finished  product  mirrors  the 
goal  of  “Project  Partnership.”  The 
program,  which  has  been  underway 
for  2 years,  seeks  to  foster  closer 
relations  between  U.S.  soldiers  and 
their  counterparts  in  the  Republic 
of  Germany’s  Bundeswehr,  or  armed 
forces.  Long-range  goals  focus  on  a 
more  effective  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  through  bet- 
ter teamwork. 

Initial  contacts  between  units  of- 
ten start  with  the  U.S.  company  or 
battalion  serving  as  a sister  unit  of 
its  counterpart  in  the  German  Army. 
This  offers  soldiers  an  opportunity 
to  greet  each  other  formally  in  a 
ceremony  marking  sister  unit 
pledges.  Then  follows  an  informal 
social  program,  usually  held  in  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  clubs. 

Further  contacts  are  developed 
through  a variety  of  programs.  Some 
men  swap  places  with  their  counter- 
parts, living,  working,  and  training 
together  for  up  to  a week  at  a time. 

SERGEANT  MAJOR  CLAY  LACY  It  Chi.f  NCO, 
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The  language  barrier  becomes  less 
formidable  due  to  the  constant  ex- 
posure provided  in  these  exchanges. 

Units  set  up  classes  in  conversa- 
tional language  for  their  counter- 
parts. Thus,  Feldwebel  (Sergeant) 
Hans  Schmidt  teaches  a 20-hour 
block  of  Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  for 
a class  of  15  Americans,  w'hile  at 
the  German  camp.  Sergeant  Harry 
Jones  takes  an  eager  group  of  16 
German  soldiers  through  the  paces 
of  “English  Is  Easy.” 

Other  programs  include  sports 
contests,  shooting  matches,  home 
visits,  and  joint  training  exercises. 
The  bonds  of  understanding  are 
woven  strongly  as  American  soldiers 
learn  the  shifty  footwork  of  Fussball 
(soccer)  and  German  troopers  try 


their  hand  at  basketball.  In  the 
shooting  matches,  each  soldier  fires 
his  counterpart’s  weapons  to  de- 
velop a working  knowledge  of  the 
other’s  equipment.  Most  events  are 
followed  by  social  periods  in  the 
clubs,  unit  areas,  or  in  each  other’s 
homes. 

Units  participating  in  the  Project 
Partnership  program  submit  reports 
and  annual  scrapbooks  to  LSAR- 
EUR  headquarters.  Here  a panel 
of  judges  reviews  the  variety  and 
quality  of  contacts  for  the  year  and 
selects  top  units  at  each  level. 

But  the  real  reward  for  the  sol- 
dier comes  in  better  understanding 
of  his  counterpart  as  he  works  and 
plays  with  his  fellow  member  of  the 
NATO  team.  Q 


Weapons  used  In  "shooting  matches"  may  range  from  a pistol,  as  on  opposite  page, 
to  a howitzer,  above,  to  allow  soldiers  to  tire  their  counterpart's  weapons  In  actual 
range  competition. 
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After  a 10-mile  road  march,  members  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  relax  at  Haleiwa  Army  Beach,  left.  Below,  as  part  of 
training, another  unit  undergoes  test  of  ingenuity  in  moving  a 
barrel  across  a simulated  minefield. 


Famed  sights  in  Hawaii  include  the 
majestic  Diamond  Head,  left,  and  the 
always  present  hula  dancer,  above. 
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Schofield  Barracks  quadrangle,  right,  is 
now  occupied  by  4th  Brigade,  25th  In- 
fantry Division.  From  Schofield,  units  go 
out  on  training  missions,  right  center, 
or  train  rigorously,  as  below,  or  stage 
cookouts,  bottom  right. 


It’s  called  the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific. 

Where  else  but  in  Hawaii  could 
a soldier  on  his  free  time  indulge 
in  surfing,  sailing,  water  skiing, 
deep  sea  fishing,  sky  diving,  moun- 
tain climbing,  swimming,  golfing,  or 
just  plain  sightseeing,  365  days  a 
year,  and  all  within  a few  miles  of 
his  post? 

Only  minutes  away  from  all  this 
is  Honolulu,  the  cosmopolitan  state 
capital  that  mirrors  the  mixed  an- 
cestry of  the  Hawaiians  while  it 
provides  unlimited  hours  of  enter- 
tainment, including  world-famous 
Waikiki  Beach. 

And  then  there’s  Hawaiian  sun- 
shine, spiced  by  gentle  winds  and 
an  occasional  shower,  with  a pleas- 
ant yearly  average  temperature  of 
75  degrees. 

With  ships  and  planes  from  all 
over  the  world  stopping  daily  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  has  truly  be- 
come a miniature  United  Nations. 
Throughout  its  6,435  square  miles 
live  a mixture  of  many  races — 
Hawaiian,  Caucasian,  Negro,  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Filipino,  and  Sa- 
moan, among  others. 

Adding  further  to  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  Islands  is  the  ever- 
present spirit  of  Aloha.  The  friendly 
greeting  and  the  reluctant  farewell 
expressed  in  that  word  are  synony- 
mous with  Hawaii.  The  land  is  rich 
in  its  variety  of  contrasts,  running 
from  urban  Honolulu  to  pastoral 
areas,  such  as  Haleiwa,  Makaha, 
and  Ewa  that  resemble  Western 
towns  of  the  1890s.  With  such  an 
infinite  variety  in  all  aspects  of 
Hawaiian  life,  few  soldiers  assigned 
to  U.S.  Army,  Hawaii  (USAR- 
HAW)  complete  their  tours  with- 
out discovering  some  activity  which 
adds  pleasure  and  provides  enter- 
tainment during  their  stay. 

Army  Activities.  USARHAW’s 
area  of  responsibility  includes  eight 
islands — Oahu,  with  most  of  the 
state’s  753,000  people,  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Nii- 
hau,  and  uninhabited  Kahoolawe. 
All.  but  three  have  some  form  of 
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Army  activity. 

Headquarters,  USARHAW,  is 
concentrated  on  Oahu.  Its  principal 
missions  include:  commanding  as- 
signed units;  ground  defense  of 
Hawaii;  equipping,  training,  and 
supervising  active  and  reserve  com- 
ponent units;  providing  transporta- 
tion terminal  facilities,  maintainance 
facilities,  and  supply  depots;  assist- 
ing civil  authorities  in  domestic 
emergencies;  providing  search  and 
land  rescue  service;  operating  and 
maintaining  recreational  facilities; 
and  supporting  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army,  Pacific  (USARPAC)  in  its 
theater-wide  mission. 

Oahu  is  divided  into  two  area 
commands — Schofield  Barracks  and 
Fort  Shatter — with  63,000  acres 
accommodating  USARHAW  instal- 
lations. Other  important  organiza- 
tions on  the  island  are  USARPAC 
at  Fort  Shafter;  U.S.  Army  Strate- 
gic Communications  Command, 
Pacific;  and  USARHAW’s  Supply 
and  Maintenance  Center,  both  at 
Schofield. 

Even  in  a paradise  setting,  US- 
ARHAW soldiers  still  must  train. 
Assuming  the  major  task  of  intensi- 
fied training  is  the  4th  Brigade, 
25th  Infantry  Division,  stationed  at 


Schofield.  As  part  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Force,  the  unit  is  ready 
to  be  deployed  anywhere  in  the 
Pacific  to  meet  any  emergency. 

Various  units  of  the  brigade  train 
regularly  on  Oahu’s  Kahuku,  Ma- 
kua,  and  Kaena  Point  training 
areas.  Highlight  of  each  year  occurs 
when  the  entire  brigade  conducts 
maneuvers  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
at  Pohakuloa  training  area,  the  only 
area  in  the  state  large  enough 
( 1 16,000  acres)  to  fire  all  weapons, 
including  tanks  and  artillery,  and 
to  conduct  large-scale  maneuvers  of 
complete  battalions  and  brigades. 

Highly  trained  troops  are  engaged 
in  USARHAW’s  search  and  land 
rescue  service.  Organized  and  equip- 
ped as  a land  rescue  unit,  they  are 
constantly  ready  to  conduct  mili- 
tary rescue  operations  in  the  moun- 
tainous terrain  of  Hawaii.  Upon 
request,  they  also  assist  civilian 
agencies  in  non-military  areas. 

Recreation.  Because  of  Hawaii’s 
insular  character  and  its  isolation 
from  the  mainland,  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  operate  and  maintain  recre- 
ational facilities  where  servicemen 
can  use  their  accrued  leave. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  found 
on  posts  everywhere,  USARHAW 
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Training  in  the  Koolau  mountains,  top, 
may  be  hot,  dusty,  and  sweaty  but  the 
chance  to  ‘‘hit  the  beach,"  below,  is  al- 
ways a refreshing  prospect. 


has  established  four  areas  exclusively 
for  recreation:  Waianae,  Haleiwa, 
Fort  DeRussy,  and  Kilauea.  Hawaii. 

Waianae  Army  Recreation  Cen- 
ter and  the  Haleiwa  Army  Beach 
have  swimming  and  surfing  facili- 
ties and  post  exchanges.  Waianae 
also  has  officer  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer  clubs  and  cabins  avail- 
able. The  Kilauea  Military  Camp 
is  a 68-acre  recreation  center  lo- 
cated within  Hawaii  Volcanoes  Na- 
tional Park  near  the  only  active 
volcano  in  the  United  States.  It 
offers  the  only  snow  skiing  facility 
in  Hawaii,  high  on  the  slopes  of 
Mauna  Kca.  Finally,  the  recreation 
center  at  Fort  DeRussy,  located  on 


Waikiki  Beach,  also  serves  as  the 
Rest  and  Recuperation  ( RAR ) 
Center. 

One  of  the  greatest  morale  fac- 
tors ever  devised,  the  Hawaian 
RAR  program  has  provided  thou- 
sands of  combat-weary  servicemen 
a brief  rest  from  the  war  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  enabled 
separated  families  to  be  reunited 
during  the  respite.  The  RAR  Center, 
open  24  hours  a day.  provides  and 
arranges  all  types  of  services,  from 
tours  to  wedding  ceremonies.  The 
program  has  been  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  community  business- 
men who  offer  discounts  to  RAR 
people.  This,  in  turn,  has  bene- 
fited the  community  economically. 
(Sec  “RAR  Comes  to  Our  50th 
State.”  August  1967  Army  Di- 
gest.) 

In  addition  to  military  areas,  un- 
limited recreation  is  available  to 
USARHAW  personnel  off-post.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  attraction  is  the 
Hawaii  shoreline  with  its  free 
beaches  for  swimming  and  surfing. 
The  Waikiki  Beach  area  draws  the 
largest  number  of  soldiers.  They 
come  to  swim.  surf,  relax,  and  shop 
in  the  dozens  of  unusual  stores 
along  Kalakaua  Avenue  and  in  the 
International  Market  Place,  an  ex- 
citing bazaar  of  stores,  shops,  side- 
walk stands,  restaurants,  and  night 
clubs. 

USARHAW  personnel  who  want 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  encouraged 
to  take  courses  at  various  commun- 
ity colleges.  Army  education  cen- 
ters. or  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
in  Honolulu.  Ip  addition,  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  museums, 
arts  and  science  exhibits,  musical 
and  theater  presentations,  and  tours 
of  historical  importance  offer  a 
wealth  of  cultural  advantages. 

Thus,  in  many  ways,  Hawaii 
spells  paradise  for  USARHAW 
troops — particularly  because  it  pro- 
vides a chance,  while  serving  one's 
country,  to  grasp  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  world  and  its  people 
and  a greater  appreciation  for  the 
beauty  of  this  mid-Pacific  Poly- 
nesian state.  CD 
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Time  has  done  to  Ellis  Island  what  the  famous  Black 
Tom  explosion  of  World  War  I failed  to  do. 

Once  bustling  with  activity  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  flocked  through  its  halls,  today  the  many 
buildings  are  falling  into  ruin.  The  ferryboat  that  took 
about  one  out  of  every  10  immigrants  to  Manhattan  is  a 
crumbling  shell,  floating  forlornly  next  to  a concrete 
dock.  Green  copper  sheathing  has  blown  off  one  of  the 
four  cupolas  that  made  Ellis’s  red  brick  main  registration 
building  a harbor  landmark.  Inside  are  stacked  old 
bedframes  and  mattresses.  Tables,  benches,  and  chairs 
lie  about  haphazardly.  Vandals  have  roamed  through 
the  halls,  looting  and  destroying.  A blanket  of  grime 
covers  the  floor  of  the  vaulted  hall  where  groups  of  up 
to  1 ,200  immigrants  used  to  undergo  medical  and  legal 
inspection.  Floors  of  side  rooms  are  strewn  with  broken 


ceiling  plaster,  the  walls  festooned  with  curls  of  paint. 

Before  being  abandoned,  the  island  had  seen  some 
hectic  times.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Black  Tom  incident  of  World 
War  I,  when  exploding  ammunition  ships  in  New  York 
harbor  blew  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  Ellis  Island, 
left  immigrants  and  employees  terror-stricken.  As  shells 
whistled  overhead,  two  ammunition-laden  barges 
drifted  onto  the  island,  but  were  towed  out  to  sea  before 
they  blew  up. 

Today,  with  the  decline  of  ship  travel  and  restrictions 
on  immigration,  newcomers  are  usually  processed  at 
the  Nation’s  airports.  During  its  heyday,  between  its 
opening  in  1 892  and  its  closing  in  1954,  the  island 
processed  1 1 V2  million  future  Americans  before 
it  was  finally  abandoned. 


Gateway  to 
Millions 

Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


Cries  of  sea  birds  are  the  only  sounds  now  disturbing  the 
docks  ot  Ellis  Island  that  once  teemed  with  activity. 


As  one  visitor  described  it  around  the  turn  of  the 
century : “Here  in  the  main  building  they  (the 
immigrants)  were  lined  up— a motley  crowd  in 
colorful  costumes,  all  ill  at  case  and  wondering  what 
was  to  happen  to  them. 

“Doctors  put  them  through  their  medical  inspection, 
and  whenever  a case  aroused  suspicion,  the  alien  was 
set  aside  in  a cage  apart  from  the  rest,  for  all  the  world 
like  a segregated  animal,  and  his  coat  lapel  or  shirt 
marked  with  colored  chalk,  the  color  indicating  why 
he  had  been  isolated.  These  methods,  crude  as  they 
seemed,  had  to  be  used  because  of  the  great  numbers 
and  the  language  difficulties.” 

Picnic  Ground.  Ellis  Island  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam.  For  150 
years  the  tiny  island,  know  n then  as  Oy  ster  Island,  was 
a picnic  ground  for  the  Dutch  colony  before  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Ellis,  a farmer  of  Bergen  County. 
N.J.  It  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  New  York  City, 
which  in  1 808  ceded  it  to  the  Federal  Government.  A 
powder  magazine  and  arsenal  were  then  constructed  on 
the  island,  much  to  the  distress  of  nearby  New  Jersey 
residents.  In  1841,  Fort  Gibson  was  erected  as  a harbor 
defense,  mounting  15  guns  with  a garrison  of  80  men. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  island  actually  grew  from 
3 to  27 Vi  acres.  Its  very  growth  had  an  international 
aspect  for  much  of  the  fill  that  went  to  enlarge  it  came 
from  the  ballast  of  ships  of  many  nations. 

Portal  of  Entry.  Hordes  of  hopeful  people  flocked  to 
America  aboard  ships  that  actually  raced  each  other 
into  New  York  harbor,  sometimes  colliding  in  their 
haste  to  dock.  Some  could  not  dock  at  Ellis  Island  and 
had  to  be  diverted  to  Manhattan  where  the  immigrants 
were  housed  in  temporary  facilities. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  flood  of 
immigration  was  abruptly  halted.  German  passenger 
ships,  which  were  the  prime  carriers,  no  longer  plied 
the  seas,  and  the  British  cut  off  the  immigrant  traffic 
from  Liverpool. 

Immigration  to  these  shores  never  again  reached  the 
peaks  that  it  had  attained  during  the  1907  and  1913 
period.  During  the  postwar  era.  several  immigration 
laws,  of  which  the  so-called  Johnson  law  of  1924  was 
perhaps  the  most  stringent,  established  a “quota  system” 
that  is  operative  today.  Ellis  Island’s  days  as  an 
immigration  station  were  numbered. 

The  National  Park  Service  hopes  to  restore 
the  buildings  that  are  now  overgrown  w ith  weeds  and 
mouldering,  and  to  make  the  island  a monument  to  the 
millions  who  passed  through  there  and  who  went  on  to 
help  America  become  great. 

The  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus  inscribed  on  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  neighboring  Bedloc  Island 
also  aptly  applies  to  Ellis  Island: 

".  . . Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me. 

/ lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!"  CD 
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When  SP4  Joseph  W.  Moyer  found 
his  duties  as  a company  clerk  in 
Berlin  a little  confining,  he  decided 
he  needed  some  exercise.  Now  he’s 
a member  of  a small  but  growing 
group  of  American  servicemen  who 
proudly  wear  the  laurel  wreath  crest 
of  the  German  Sports  Emblem. 

The  emblem  can  be  earned  by 
anyone  who  meets  the  require- 
ments— whether  German  or  for- 
eign, military  or  civilian,  male  or 
female,  young  or  old.  It  consists  of 
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a laurel  wreath — the  ancient  Greek 
symbol  of  achievement — encompas- 
sing the  initials  “DSB”  for  Deutscher 
Sportbund  (German  Sports  Asso- 
ciation), which  sponsors  the  pro- 
gram. Following  Olympic  practice, 
there  are  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals,  with  the  type  of  award  de- 
pending on  age  rather  than  degree 
of  achievement.  Those  between  18 
and  32  receive  a bronze  medal;  be- 
tween 32  and  40,  silver;  and  over 
40,  gold.  Age  requirements  differ 
for  women,  and  there  is  also  a 
junior  medal  for  boys  and  girls 
under  18. 

Besides  the  emblem  itself,  win- 
ners get  a military-type  ribbon  and 


a cloth  version  of  the  emblem  to 
wear  on  swim  trunks,  track  suit,  or 
ski  jacket.  There  is  also  a lapel 
button  for  civilian  jackets. 

The  most  prominent  American 
to  have  been  awarded  the  Sports 
Emblem  is  Major  General  Robert 
G.  Fergusson,  until  recently  U.S. 
Commander  in  Berlin.  General  Fer- 
gusson earned  a gold  medal  in  1963, 
during  an  earlier  tour  of  duty  in 
Germany. 

U.S.  Army  Berlin  has  been  ac- 
tively fostering  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. Ten  U.S.  servicemen  on  Berlin 
duty  were  awarded  the  emblem  in 
ceremonies  early  this  year.  Specialist 
Moyer  was  one  of  four  men  in  his 
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outfit — the  4th  Battalion,  18th  In- 
fantry— to  earn  it. 

Award  winners  are  listed  in 
public  announcements,  along  with 
prominent  German  holders.  These 
include  a number  of  cabinet  and 
parliament  members,  an  actress, 
and  a Catholic  bishop. 

Five  Fields.  To  qualify  for  the 
emblem,  a person  must  achieve  min- 
imum scores  in  five  different  fields — 
swimming,  jumping,  running, 
| strength,  and  endurance. 


Following  are  the  standards  for 
men  under  40.  ( Requirements  differ 


SP4  Joseph  W.  Moyer  Jogs  his  way  to 
coveted  German  Sports  Emblem. 


for  women,  young  people,  and  men 
and  women  over  40.) 

Swimming:  Men  under  40  must 
swim  300  meters  in  9 minutes  or 
less.  This  is  a universal  requirement, 
with  no  alternative  choices  in  this 
field. 

Jumping:  This  requirement  can 
be  met  in  several  ways:  through  a 
high  jump  of  at  least  4'4",  a broad 
jump  of  at  least  15'7",  a horseback 
jump,  or  a ski  jump. 

Running.  Either  100  meters  in 
13.4  seconds,  400  meters  in  68 
seconds,  or  1,500  meters  in  5 min- 
utes. 20  seconds. 

Strength.  The  individual  can 
satisfy  this  requirement  in  activities 
ranging  from  shotput  to  canoeing. 

Endurance.  This  category  in- 
cludes a grabbag  of  activities  that 
range  from  running  3 miles  in  23 
minutes  to  rowing  5 miles  in  40 
minutes. 

Admittedly,  none  of  these  marks 
is  overly  demanding.  Chances  are 
you  could  go  out  right  now,  with- 
out training,  and  accomplish  one 
or  more  of  them.  But  could  you 
accomplish  one  event  in  each  cate- 
gory without  training?  You  are  a 
rare  individual  if  you  could.  Even 
champion  athletes  often  have  to 
make  special  efforts  to  earn  the  em- 
blem. Just  because  a man  is,  say, 
an  Olympic  broad  jumper,  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  he  is  even  an 
average  swimmer. 

Specialist  Moyer  found  swim- 
ming the  hardest  event.  “I'd  done 
a lot  of  track  work  in  high  school 
and  college,”  he  said,  “and  I did 
four  events  in  3 days.  But  I just 
wasn’t  that  good  a swimmer.  So  I 
had  to  work  at  it.” 

Physical  Fitness  Goal.  Germans 
have  been  earning  the  Sports  Em- 
blem for  more  than  half  a century 
now.  Some  three  million  have  re- 
ceived it  since  it  was  established  in 


1912.  Then  it  was  only  for  male 
members  of  sports  clubs,  and  the 
requirements  were  brutal.  Grad- 
ually, the  requirements  were  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  it  was 
within  the  physical  capabilities  of 
most  people.  The  privilege  of  earn- 
ing it  was  extended  to  women  in 
1921,  to  youths  in  1927.  and  to 
young  girls  in  1942.  The  award  re- 
ceived official  recognition  of  the 
German  government  in  1936. 

The  emblem  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. It  is  required  for  certification 
as  a sport  instructor,  and  it  is  help- 
ful in  getting  promotion  in  the 
German  military  services.  (You 
must  have  it  to  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  unteroffi- 
zier — corporal.) 

Official  testing  is  conducted  sev- 
eral times  a year  in  most  German 
communities,  and  at  any  sizable 
Bimdeswelir  installation.  Achieve- 
mem  in  each  discipline  must  be  wit- 
nessed by  two  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sports  Association, 
civilian  or  military,  who  enter  the 
participant's  score  in  his  official 
booklet  and  certify  it  correct. 

All  required  tests  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  within  a single 
calendar  year.  But  individuals  are 
encouraged  to  earn  the  emblem  re- 
peatedly Multiple  winners  get  a 
different  medal,  with  numerals  de- 
noting the  number  of  awards. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  emblem  is. 
of  course,  to  enhance  physical  fit- 
ness. with  the  testing  culminating 
what  should  be  a regular  training 
routine. 

In  the  process  of  working  toward 
the  German  Sports  Emblem,  the 
individual  develops  healthful  rou- 
tines that  may  remain  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  may  also 
make  some  lasting  friendships  along 
the  way.  C3 
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SP4  Jerry  Resler 


In  kosher  kitchen  over  which  she  presides,  Miss  Yung  Ja  Kim  serves  a typical  meal  to  SP4  Ross  Kurland,  Chaplain  Iskowitz, 
and  SGT  Barry  Gluck. 


1 1 may  lack  the  atmosphere  of  a corner  delicatessen 
in  the  States  but  this  “kosher  kitchen”  features 
everything  from  gefilte  fish  to  matzo  balls  and 
bagels,  all  prepared  by  a Korean  kosher  cook  at 
Eighth  Field  Army  Support  Command  (FASCOM). 

It  is  run  by  Chaplain  (Captain)  Joel  Iskowitz 
in  FASCOM’s  Chapel  Center  in  Yongsan,  where 
orthodox  Jewish  soldiers,  sometimes  numbering 
eight  or  more,  eat  daily. 

The  FASCOM  kitchen  is  one  of  only  two  in 
the  republic.  The  other,  in  Taegu,  is  operated  on 
a considerably  smaller  scale. 

For  Jewish  soldiers  lacking  access  to  a kosher 

SPECIALIST  4 JERRY  RESLER  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Eighth  Field 
Army  Support  Command,  Korea. 


mess  hall,  Chaplain  Iskowitz,  aided  by  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  New  York,  furnishes 
a variety  of  canned  meats  to  men  in  the  field, 
especially  for  Passover.  Each  quarter  he  requests 
the  canned  food  from  the  welfare  board,  which 
then  sends  it  gratis  to  the  chapel  center. 

Chaplain  Iskowitz  also  secures  kosher  food 
items  through  special  commissary  orders  for  at 
least  10  Jewish  families  in  the  Seoul  area. 

With  10  years  of  experience  as  a kosher  cook, 
Miss  Yung  Ja  Kim  prepares  the  food  in  strict 
accordance  with  kosher  requirements  by  metic- 
ulously keeping  meat  and  dairy  products  separate 
during  preparation  and  serving.  EU 
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LTC  Frank  Montalvo 


Time  was  when  it  was  difficult  for 
service  families  to  obtain  proper  as- 
sistance for  their  handicapped  chil- 
dren. During  recent  years,  however, 
the  military  has  taken  significant 
steps  to  aid  families  with  handi- 
capped children. 

This  is  being  accomplished  largely 
through  the  facilities  of  180  Army 
Community  Service  (ACS)  centers 
worldwide.  ACS  centers  currently 
are  aiding  an  estimated  50,000  to 
150,000  handicapped  children  of 
Army  families.  The  problem  is  more 
prevalent  than  is  generally  realized. 
At  least  12  percent  of  Army  fami- 
lies today  have  a dependent  child 
who  needs  special  care  because  of 
emotional,  physical,  or  mental  prob- 
lems. 

Through  coordination  of  Army 
and  civilian  medical,  welfare,  and 
educational  resources,  Army  fam- 
ilies can  now  receive  a range  of 
services  from  physical  and  neuro- 
logical examinations  and  intelligence 
testing  to  placement  of  children  in 
special  education  classes  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  When  spe- 
cialized treatment  is  needed,  coun- 
seling regarding  the  availability  of 
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benefits  under  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS)  is 
provided.  Many  active  duty  fam- 
ilies do  not  know  that  this  may  also 
include  dental  conditions  whenever 
these  constitute  a serious  physical 
handicap. 

A directory  of  resources  is  main- 
tained by  each  ACS  center  giving 
the  location  and  cost  of  public  and 
private  treatment  facilities  locally 
available.  Listings  are  kept  current 
by  ACS  volunteers  who  cooperate 
closely  with  community  agencies. 
Many  of  the  facilities,  it  has  been 
found,  will  adjust  their  admission 
and  payments  to  fit  the  needs  of 
mobile,  military  families  and  the 
administrative  requirements  of  the 
CHAMPUS  program. 

ACS  centers  on  major  military 
installations  provide  a variety  of 
on-post  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. These  may  range  from  fam- 
ily counseling  and  parent  group 
associations  to  summer  camp  and 
swimming  programs.  Professional 
social  work  officers  and  ACS  vol- 
unteers, many  of  them  wives  and 
teenage  dependents  of  Army  spon- 
sors, assist  the  program. 

When  parents  must  move  to  an- 
other station,  ACS  remains  a source 
of  help  to  the  child  who  needs 


Activities  such  as  bowling,  opposite 
page,  and  swimming  supervised  by 
volunteers,  above,  provide  recreational 
outlets  for  handicapped  children. 
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Army  Community  Service  volunteers  assist  by  planning  day  camp  activities  for 
handicapped  children. 


specialized  care  and  services.  Some- 
times the  sponsor  can  reduce  the 
waiting  period  for  admission  of  his 
dependent  by  applying  to  facilities 
at  his  new  location  even  before  his 
move.  Or,  in  areas  where  ACS  pro- 
grams have  not  been  established, 
the  ACS  center  often  arranges  for 
other  services  to  help.  This  inter- 
agency network  includes  representa- 
tives from  such  organizations  as  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and 
the  Family  Service  Association  of 
America. 

If  information  is  not  available, 
the  Health  Facilities  Registry  at 
OCHAMPUS  in  Denver,  Colo., 
stands  ready  to  help.  The  registry 
maintains  listings  of  approximately 
200,000  resources,  located  mainly 
in  the  United  States.  Requests  for 
information  may  be  made  by  indi- 
vidual sponsors,  or  dependents,  or 


any  governmental  or  civilian  health 
and  welfare  organization. 

Requests  for  information  may  be 
submitted  in  writing  or  by  telephone 
(Autovon  553-3370,  extension 
25209  or  Area  Code  303-366-531 1, 
extension  25209).  Written  requests 
are  preferred.  The  address  is: 
Health  Facilities  .Registry,  Patient 
Services  Division,  OCHAMPUS. 
Denver,  Colo.  80240. 

Along  with  the  request,  it  is  help- 
ful to  provide  specific  information 
regarding  location  and  type  of  serv- 
ice, care,  or  facility  desired.  A copy 
of  a recent  medical  summary  or 
statement  may  also  be  helpful.  If 
the  sponsor  is  uncertain  about  any 
facts,  it  is  usually  best  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  child's  physician 
or  the  local  ACS  representative. 

The  military  sponsor  can  con- 
tribute importantly  to  improving  the 


handicapped  childrens'  program  by 
informing  the  nearest  ACS  center  of 
the  quality'  of  care  received  in  local 
facilities.  The  centers,  in  turn,  keep 
the  registry  informed  of  new  re- 
sources and  changes  within  their 
areas  of  responsibility. 

Department  of  the  Army-spon- 
sored dependent  schools  in  Europe 
provide  education  for  handicapped 
children  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school.  Special  training  is  offered  for 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  orthopedical- 
ly  handicapped,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. those  with  learning  disabili- 
ties of  neurological  origin,  and  those 
with  educable  and  trainable  mental 
retardation.  There  are  presently 
more  than  100  special  education 
teachers  in  Europe.  For  specific  in- 
formation on  their  location  and 
availability,  the  sponsor  should 
write  to:  United  States  Dependents 
Schools,  European  Area,  APO  New 
York  09 1 64. 

Information  about  .Air  Force- 
sponsored  special  education  facili- 
ties in  the  Pacific  area  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Dependents  Schools,  in  care 
of  the  following  districts: 

Japan 

District  I ( PACAF) 

APO  San  Francisco  96525 
Okinawa 

District  II  (PACAF) 

APO  San  Francisco  96331 
Philippines 

District  III  ( PACAF) 

APO  San  Francisco  96274 
Korea 

District  IV  (PACAF) 

APO  San  Francisco  96301 
The  Army  has  taken  long  strides 
in  recent  years  in  developing  a com- 
prehensive service  for  families  with 
handicapped  children.  This  many- 
sided  program  includes  providing 
information  and  referral  to  special- 
ized treatment  facilities,  evaluation 
and  treatment  of  many  conditions, 
summer  programs,  special  educa- 
tion classes  overseas,  and  counseling 
and  guidance.  As  a result.  Army 
families  are  no  longer  alone  in  fac- 
ing the  many  problems  involved  in 
providing  the  best  possible  care  for 
their  handicapped  children.  CZ3 
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Surgery 

at 

Brooke 


It  restores  productivity 
— and  dignity 


John  E.  Secrist 


Dead  fingers  are  restored  to  life,  and 
useless  stiffened  hands  are  restored 
so  that  the  wounded  soldier  can  per- 
form most  of  the  normal  human 
functions  with  dignity. 

The  work  on  injured  hands  is 
carried  on  at  Brooke  General  Hos- 
pital, Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
largely  by  orthopedic  surgeon  Col- 
onel George  E.  Omer,  Jr.,  and  a 
group  of  assistants.  So  important  is 
the  work  in  hand  injury  cases  in 
the  Armed  Forces  that  the  Ortho- 
pedic Service  at  Brooke  has  been 
designated  as  a Hand  Center.  Here 
most  of  the  hand  injury  cases  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  come  for  treatment. 

Casualties  from  Vietnam  keep  the 
orthopedic  wards  at  capacity;  and 
of  the  more  than  2,000  patients 
treated  in  the  wards  during  1969, 
more  than  500  were  hand  surgery 
cases.  While  most  were  the  result  of 
wounds  suffered  in  Vietnam,  many 
were  caused  by  accidents,  such  as 
burns,  lacerations  by  machinery, 
and  injury  in  automobile  accidents. 

In  the  cases  from  Vietnam, 
wounds  caused  by  the  enemy  AK-47 
appear  to  be  the  worst.  The  rifle 
hurls  a 2-inch  slug  that  starts  to 
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wobble  at  about  60  meters.  Colonel 
Omer  views  it  as  his  personal  enemy: 
“Where  other  weapons  break  a bone 
or  pass  through  the  arm,  this  one 
will  blow  it  off  or  cause  very  ex- 
tensive damage.” 

Colonel  Omer’s  interest  in  hand 
surgery  began  when  he  went  to 
Korea  in  1959.  There  he  was  ap- 
palled by  the  badly  deformed  hands 
in  leprosy  patients.  He  returned  to 
the  States,  determined  to  specialize 
in  hand  surgery.  At  Fitzsimons  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Denver,  he  studied 
further,  then  set  up  a hand  surgery 
section.  He  came  to  Brooke  General 
Hospital  in  January  1966,  where  he 
now  runs  the  Orthopedic  Service. 
He  and  a small  group  of  other 
specialists  work  continually  on  im- 
proved techniques  and  on  braces 
and  other  devices  to  aid  the  injured. 

Today,  resident  surgeons  spend  at 
least  4 months  of  their  tour  of  duty 
in  specialized  hand  surgery.  Interns 
get  some  exposure  during  their 
month  on  the  service.  The  brace 
shop  has  been  geared  to  produce 
specialized  and  individually  made 
braces.  Under  a team  concept  ap- 
proach, efforts  of  orthopedic,  physi- 
cal and  occupational  therapists  are 
combined  to  care  for  hand  patients. 

Working  closely  with  Colonel 
Omer  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard 


C.  Elton,  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
who  served  with  the  85th  Evacua- 
tion Hospital  in  Vietnam. 

Hand  surgeons  today  regard  the 
late  Dr.  Sterling  Bunnell  of  San 
Francisco  as  the  founder  of  their 
specialty.  He  was  civilian  consultant 
in  hand  surgery  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  during  World  War 
II  and  persuaded  the  Army  Medical 
Department  to  establish  hand  centers 
in  nine  general  hospitals.  His  text. 
“Surgery  of  the  Hand,”  written  in 
1944,  is  the  standard  reference. 
After  the  war,  Dr.  Bunnell  and  the 
men  he  had  trained  returned  to 
civilian  life,  and  hand  surgery  in  the 
military  hospitals  was  almost  dor- 
mant. However,  those  surgeons  who 
have  continued  practice  in  this  spe- 
cialty across  the  Nation  have  per- 
fected new  surgical  procedures  and 
organized  the  American  Society  for 
Surgery  of  the  Hand. 

Colonel  Omer  and  his  small  group 
at  Brooke  General  Hospital  feel 
that,  in  war  or  peace,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  large  numbers  of  hand 
injuries,  and  that  hand  surgeons  will 
continue  to  work  devising  better 
means  of  restoring  the  human  hand, 
which  the  1 8th  century  German 
philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  once 
called  “the  outside  brain  of  man.” 

EZS 
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SGT  K.  C.  Cullen 


Projectiles  are  fuzed  before  being  stored  In  ammunition 
bunker  to  be  ready  for  the  big  guns  aboard  the  barge. 


An  artillery  battery  is  literally  barging  into  remote 
enemy  strongholds  thanks  to  a new  tactic — “barge 
artillery” — recently  adopted  by  the  1st  Brigade.  25th 
Infantry  Division. 

The  105mm  howitzers,  mounted  on  three  barges  left 
behind  by  the  9th  Infantry  Division,  can  deliver  instant 
fire  support  to  areas  that  were  formerly  reached  only 
by  overland  trips. 

Two  guns  are  mounted  on  each  barge.  Ammunition 
and  fuzes  are  kept  in  storage  areas  next  to  the  guns. 
Navy  Riverine  Tango  Boats  propel  the  barges,  and 
* River  Patrol  Boats  packed  with  infantrymen  provide 
security  during  passage  on  the  Vam  Co  Dong  River. 
With  a retinue  of  .50  caliber  machineguns.  20mm  can- 
non. M-60  machineguns.  and  automatic  40mm  grenade 
launchers,  the  flotilla  is  virtually  a fire  support  base. 

After  arriving  at  a firing  location,  the  barges  arc 
secured  to  the  shore  and  the  guns  are  laid.  The  infantry- 
men fan  out  and  dig  in  on  the  river  bank  to  provide 
all-round  security  as  the  artillerymen  fire  in  support 
of  ground  operations. 

Commanders  describe  the  innovation  as  a combined 
Navy-artillery-infantry  tactic  that  .adds  a new  dimen- 
sion to  containing  the  enemy  in  his  own  environment. 

EZ3 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


WHAT’S  NEW 


PATIENT  PROMOTION 


VA  INSURANCE 


SCHOOLING 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 


AUTOVON 


EM  hospitalized  for  long  periods  of  time  now  have  a 
more  equitable  opportunity  for  promotion  to  grades 
through  E-7,  according  to  a recent  DA  ruling.  The 
policy  is  effective  worldwide.  To  be  eligible  for 
promotion  under  the  new  rules,  a soldier  must:  • be 

assigned  to  a medical  holding  facility;  • have  been 
hospitalized  in  line  of  duty;  • have  been  hospitalized 
for  a minimum  of  6 months.  For  promotions,  the  hospital 
commander  will  consider  only  those  with  a previous 
performance  record  indicating  they  would  have  been 
considered  for  promotion  if  they  hadn't  been  hospital- 
ized; give  promotion  list  status  only  to  those  whose 
total  administrative  points  plus  board  points  put  them 
within  certain  percentage  limits;  and  convene  not  more 
than  one  selection  board  a month.  Promotion  quotas  will 
be  required  except  for  those  who  had  recommended  list 
status  before  being  hospitalized.  A soldier  attaining 
recommended  list  standing  while  hospitalized  retains 
his  standing  upon  reassignment  if  not  already  promoted. 

Rate  reductions  of  up  to  35  percent  for  GI  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policies  announced  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Premiums  on  life  policies 
bearing  prefix  "J"  (not  "JR"  or  "JS")  will  be  reduced  an 
average  of  18  percent.  Those  with  prefixes  "V,"  "RS," 
and  "W"  and  carrying  the  "optional  total  disability 
income  rider"  will  be  reduced  an  average  of  35  percent. 

Oversea  dependents  in  high  school  will  be  able  to  parti- 
cipate in  a new  work-study  program  beginning  this 
September.  Students,  16  to  20,  will  be  able  to  go  to 
classes  and  receive  on-the-job  training  in  such  subjects 
as  auto  mechanics,  dental  technician  work,  and  office 
machine  and  computer  operation  and  maintenance.  See 
DOD  Instr.  1342.11. 

While  most  folks  are  looking  forward  to  summer  activities 
now,  the  Christmas  spirit  is  already  sweeping  many  parts 
of  the  U.S.  as  Red  Cross  volunteers  begin  making  and 
filling  gift  packets  for  distribution  to  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  for  next  Christmas.  Each  year  the  Red  Cross 
fills  drawstring  bags  with  items  such  as  ballpoint  pens, 
pen  knives,  cigarette  lighters,  soap  cases,  nail  clip- 
pers, and  other  small  items.  Both  commodity  and  finan- 
cial donations  can  be  made  to  the  local  Red  Cross 
Chapters.  Financial  donations  should  be  accompanied 
with  a designation  that  the  money  is  to  be  used  for 
filling  bags. 

Military  leaders  can  now  call  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  seconds  with  the  recent  completion  of  the  last 
five  Autovon  switching  centers.  The  completed  17 
oversea  switching  centers  can  handle  both  voice  and 
graphic  communications  on  an  automatically-switched  basis. 


VALOR 

During  the  last  6 months,  the  Medal  of  Honor  has  been 
awarded  to  33  Army  men  for  heroism  in  Vietnam.  They  are: 
SFC  Webster  Anderson,  SSG  Clifford  C.  Sims,  SP4  Peter  M. 
Guenette,  and  PFC  Milton  A.  Lee,  all  of  the  101st  Abn 
Div.  SFC  Eugene  Ashley,  Jr.,  SGT  Gordon  D.  Yntema,  and 
SP5  John  J.  Kedenburg,  all  of  the  5th  SF  Gp.  SSG  Nicky 
D.  Bacon,  SGT  Lester  R.  Stone,  Jr.,  and  CPL  Michael  J. 
Crescenz,  all  of  the  Americal  Div.  PFC  John  A.  Barnes 
III,  PFC  Carlos  J.  Lozada,  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Charles  J. 
Watters,  and  SSG  Laszlo  Rabel,  all  of  the  173d  Abn  Bde . 
CPL  Jerry  W.  Wickam  and  SFC  Rodney  J.T.  Yano,  both  of 
the  11th  Armd  Cav  Regt.  SSG  Paul  R.  Lambers , SSG  Mar- 
vin R.  Young,  and  SP4  Nicholas  J.  Cutinha,  all  of  the 
25th  Inf  Div.  1LT  Douglas  B.  Fournet  and  SP4  Hector 
Santiago-Colon , both  of  the  1st  Cav  Div.  SGT  Ray  Mc- 
Kibben  and  PFC  Garfield  M.  Langhorn,  both  of  the  1st 
Avn  Bde.  SGT  Anund  C.  Roard,  CPL  Thomas  W.  Bennett, 
and  PFC  Phill  G.  McDonald,  all  of  the  4th  Inf  Div.  SP4 
Edward  A.  Devore,  Jr.,  PFC  James  W.  Fous,  and  PFC  David 
P.  Nash,  all  of  the  9th  Inf  Div.  2LT  Harold  B.  Durham 
and  SP4  Robert  F.  Stryker,  both  of  the  1st  Inf  Div. 

SGT  William  W.  Seay  of  the  1st  Log  Comd.  SP4  Kenneth 
L.  Olson  of  the  199th  Inf  Bde.  All  awards  were  given 
posthumously  except  to  Anderson,  Bacon,  and  Lambers. 

THEY’RE  HOME 

The  Big  Red  One  returned  from  Vietnam  to  its  home  base 
of  Ft.  Riley,  Kans. , this  spring.  Welcoming  ceremonies 
were  held  at  Riley  where  the  1st  Inf  Div  assumed 
duties  of  the  24th  Inf  Div  (Mech)  which  was  inactivated. 
While  the  Big  Red  One  served  in  Vietnam,  six  of  its  units 
were  awarded  the  U.S.  Valorous  Unit  Award;  14,  the  Meri- 
torious Unit  Commendation  (nine  units  earned  the  award 
more  than  once) ; two,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 
Seven  division  soldiers  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor.  It 
was  also  awarded  the  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm  and  Viet- 
namese Civic  Action  Honor  Medal,  First  Class. 

SPORTS 

Wanted:  "super"  athlete  at  the  Ft.  Sam  Houston-based 

U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon  Training  Center,  San  Antonio, 

Tex.  Such  an  individual  is  being  sought  for  the  U.S. 
Modern  Pentathlon  Team— a group  of  men  skilled  in  the 
sports  of  riding,  fencing,  swimming,  pistol  marksmanship, 
and  track.  Based  upon  past  experience,  authorities  have 
found  that  the  man  with  run-swim  experience  can  be  de- 
veloped best  for  the  Olympic  program.  See  AR  28-52. 

OCS  LIMITATION 

EM  who  would  have  more  than  10  years'  active  federal 
service  at  the  time  of  commissioning  will  not  be  allowed 
to  apply  for  Officer  Candidate  School.  Details  contain- 
ed in  soon-to-be  published  AR  351-5. 

NEW  SOLE 

The  "Panama"  sole — a unique  new  tread  design — has  been 
accepted  for  use  on  tropical  combat  boots.  It  offers 
more  positive  traction,  lighter  weight,  and  less  caking 
of  mud  between  the  cleats . 
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Looking  Ahead 
To  July 


Victories  of  Army 
Medicine  / 


For  195  years.  Army  medical  pioneers 
have  been  contributing  to  man's  well-b| 


Mapping  the 
Hemisphere 


Spanning  jungles  and  mountains,  me^^ 
the  U S Army  Inter  American  GeodelWW 
Survey  help  Latin  America  map  itselfF^ 


Materiel  Builds 
Muscle 


How  Army  Materiel  Command  provj 
best  possible  weapons  and  equipmj 
to  troops  stateside  and  worldwide  I 


A 


A Visit  to  Expo  ’7i 


Join  soldier-tourists  viewing  th^ 
colorful  pavilions  at  Osaka  Jad 


-S 


JJJJl'll 


turn 


0 'Connell 


CAMPUS  MAIL 


I 

I r v i t*  jf\  m 

i, 

Out  of  the  noise  of  the  raging  bat- 
tle, a pigeon  flutters  up,  lights  in 
a tree.  A doughboy  crawls  out  of 

I I a trench,  climbs  the  tree,  strokes  the 
frightened  bird,  tosses  it  again  into 
the  air.  The  pigeon  carries  the  last 
hope  of  the  “Lost  Battalion.” 

On  the  morning  of  October  2, 
1918,  a general  advance  had  been 
ordered  in  the  Argonne,  and  the 
77th  Division  sets  off  to  take  its 
ground  regardless  of  cost.  Six  com- 
panies of  the  306th,  one  of  the 
307th,  and  two  machinegun  com- 
panies of  the  305th  reach  their  ob- 
jective— but  at  dawn  next  day  they 
find  themselves  surrounded,  all  com- 
munications cut  off.  They  arc  554 
officers  and  men — outgunned,  out- 
numbered. They  have  just  one  day’s 
rations. 

One  hundred  men  had  been  lost 


“For  God’s  Sake,  Lift  the  Fire!” 


on  the  previous  day.  Now,  the 
Germans  set  up  machineguns  and 
mortars,  and  pour  in  heavy  fire 
from  all  sides.  French  and  American 
artillery  rain  shells  into  the  German 
positions — but  so  close  are  the 
lines  that  Americans  as  well  as 
Germans  are  bejng  hit. 

One  after  another,  seven  carrier 
pigeons  are  sent  off  with  messages. 
All  are  shot  down  by  German 
marksmen.  Finally  only  one  is  left — 
Cher  Ami.  The  message  it  carries, 
referring  to  the  allied  artillery, 
reads:  For  God’s  sake,  lift  the  fire. 

Cher  Ami  takes  off  from  the 
tree.  Through  intense  machinegun 
and  artillery  fire  he  flies.  He  receives 
three  wounds — a piece  of  shrapnel 
in  the  back  sends  him  down  but 
he  takes  to  the  air  again.  Now  his 
breast  is  pierced  by  a rifle  bullet. 


Still  he  flies  on.  A third  shot  tears 
off  his  right  leg.  The  capsule  with 
its  message  dangles  from  the  re- 
mains. < 

Twenty-five  minutes  later.  Cher  | 
Ami  collapses  exhausted  and  bleed- 
ing on  the  roof  of  the  pigeon  loft 
in  Rampont,  30  miles  away.  The 
message  tube  is  still  there.  The  fire 
is  lifted.  The  so-called  Lost  Bat-  « 
talion  hangs  on  until  finally  re- 
lieved. 

Cher  Ami  becomes  a celebrity. 
The  division  veterinarian  works  on 
his  wounds.  A wooden  leg  is  carved 
to  replace  the  one  lost  in  action.  < 
Today  the  heroic  bird  is  mounted  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  a memorial  to  the  gal- 
lant birds  and  the  men  of  the  Army 
pigeon  service.  03 
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COVERS:  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia— long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the 
deliberations  leading  up  to 
the  Constitution— is  also  an 
important  landmark  in  Army 
history.  Here  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  issued 
the  "resolve"  that  created 
the  U.S.  Army;  and  here 
George  Washington  was 
appointed  Commander  in 
Chief.  Back  Cover:  This 
dramatic  photo  by  SP5 
James  Galloway  commem- 
orates the  signing  into  law 
by  President  Lincoln  on 
July  12,  1862  of  legislation 
establishing  the  Medal  of 
Honor— the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  valor.  Page  12: 

H.  Dalby,  Aalborg 
Amtstidende. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


SMA  RETIRES  The  retirement  of  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  George  W. 

Dunaway,  effective  Aug.  31,  has  been  announced.  The 
Richmond,  Va.,  native  is  retiring  following  a 2-year 
term  as  the  Army's  top  enlisted  soldier.  Sergeant 
Major  Dunaway's  retirement  stems  from  his  view  that  the 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  should  serve  only  a 2-year 
term--to  provide  a continuous  flow  of  new  ideas  from 
the  Army's  top  enlisted  men  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  In 
related  activity.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  announced  new  policies  prescribing  a 
2-year  term  of  office  for  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  and  establishing  an  SMA  selection  board.  Selection 
of  Sergeant  Major  Dunaway's  successor  is  underway,  with 
recommendations  being  solicited  from  Army  commands 
worldwide . 


E 7 PROMOTIONS  Soldiers  promoted  to  E-6  early  in  their  careers  will 

have  a shorter  wait  for  E-7  eligibility,  thanks  to  a re- 
cent DA  policy  change.  Under  existing  rules,  an  E-6 
must  have  a minimum  of  6 months'  time  in  grade  and  7 
years'  time  in  service  before  he  can  be  recommended 
for  E-7.  These  criteria  will  continue  to  apply,  but 
they  have  been  modified  to  allow  advancement  of  eligibl* 
E-6s  with  at  least  3 years  in  grade  (non-waiverable) , 
regardless  of  time  in  service.  This  means  that  a person 
who  made  E-6  after  1 1/2  years  in  service  can  be  recom- 
mended for  E-7  after  4 1/2  years'  total  service  instead 
of  the  previous  7.  It  also  means  that  those  who  have  7 
or  more  years  in  service  still  may  be  considered  for 
E-7  with  as  little  as  6 months  in  grade. 

DON’T  FAKE  IT  Soldiers  taking  "early  out"  school  releases  with  no  in- 

tention of  attending  school  are  risking  consequences 
, that  could  include  courts-martial  for  fraudulent  sepa- 

ration. When  warranted,  DA  will  consider  the  following 
actions:  • Revocation  of  the  soldier's  discharge/re- 

lease from  service.  He  would  then  be  returned  to  active 
duty  and  would  be  liable  to  appropriate  administrative 
or  disciplinary  action.  This  could  include  courts- 
martial  for  fraudulent  separation.  • Referral  of  the 
case  to  the  Justice  Department  for  possible  legal  action 
in  the  civilian  courts  system.  • For  those  in  a Reserve 
status,  elimination  for  misconduct. 

TEACHERS  SOUGHT  Some  130  school  systems  throughout  the  country  are  look- 
ing for  about  3,000  veterans  from  low  income  areas  who 
want  to  be  teachers.  The  project  is  designed  to  begin 
training  ex-servicemen  during  FY  1971  in  low  income 
school  districts.  Veterans  in  the  program  will  start 
work  part-time  as  teachers'  aides  and  will  attend  col- 
lege part-time  in  a teacher  training  program.  They  will 
receive  VA  education  benefits  and  salaries  of  not  less 
than  $75  per  week  plus  dependents  allowances.  Project 
Transition  officers  have  details. 
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Glorious  Fourth 


COL  Roy  H.  Berger 


Flags  whipping  in  the  breeze,  bands  playing,  crowds 
singing,  visiting  dignitaries  just  visiting  or  making 
speeches — there’s  something  reminiscent  of  a grand 
and  glorious  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the  American 
Midwest  or  in  New  England  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  flags,  however,  represent  two  nations;  the  speeches 
and  singing  are  in  two  languages;  and  the  festival  is 
taking  place  in  Rebild  Park,  about  200  acres  of  heather- 
covered  hills  in  the  Jutland  Peninsula  of  Denmark. 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  would  probably  rec- 
ognize the  name  Rebild  unless  the  person  has  some  in- 
terest in  park  maintenance.  Thousands  of  Danish- 
Americans  helped  create  the  park,  which  is  maintained 
from  headquarters  in  Illinois. 

For  the  59th  anniversary  this  year,  Danes  and 
American  visitors,  including  many  Army  members,  will 
gather  to  celebrate  Independence  Day  at  Rebild  Na- 
tional Park,  near  the  city  of  Aalborg.  It  is  a unique 
“people  to  people”  effort  that  had  its  origin  long  before 
this  expression  was  even  coined. 

It  began  back  in  1905  when  Ivar  Kirkegaard,  Danish- 
born  American  poet,  proposed  establishing  a Danish- 
American  Association  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  contact  between  the  two  nations.  Some  350,000 
Danes  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States  since  1 850. 
The  number  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  mil- 
lions from  other  countries.  But  because  of  their  thrift 
and  intelligence,  they  became — and  continue  to  be — 
influential  in  the  agriculture,  business,  and  science  of 
the  Midwest. 

The  celebration  proposal  met  instant  success,  and  by 
1909  some  1,200  Americans  of  Danish  birth  made  a 
pilgrimage  back  to  Denmark.  They  met  at  Aarhus, 
the  country’s  second  largest  city,  to  take  part  in  a 
national  commercial  and  industrial  exposition.  The  oc- 
casion was  so  successful  that  similar  events  were 
planned,  to  be  held  every  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

So,  in  the  ensuing  years — except  for  wars  and 
some  years  during  the  Great  Depression — the  celebra- 
tions have  been  staged.  By  1911,  Danish-Americans 
had  raised  funds  to  purchase  the  park,  19  miles  south 
of  the  ancient  seaport  city  of  Aalborg.  In  1912  the 

COLONEL  ROY  H.  BERGER  is  U.S.  Army  Attache  on  duty  in  Denmark. 


property  title  was  turned  over  to  King  Christian  X,  who 
accepted  for  the  Danish  nation. 

The  site  is  a natural  amphitheater  that  accommo- 
dates the  throngs  who  come  to  see  the  speakers,  enter- 
tainers, and  honored  guests.  It  is  common  for  members 
of  the  Danish  ruling  family  to  visit  the  Fourth  of  July 
ceremonies.  Several  times  the  King  himself  has  ex- 
tended a personal  welcome  to  the  crowds.  Usually  Ihe 
Prime  Minister,  a cabinet  member,  or  members  of  the 
Danish  Parliament  act  as  official  spokesmen  for 
Denmark.  Some  of  the  American  speakers  include  am- 
bassadors, chief  justices,  mayors,  members  of  the 
President’s  cabinet,  writers,  actors,  and  opera  singers. 

Past  speakers  and  guests  of  honor  have  included 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Walt  Disney,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Mayor  Robert  Wagner, 
and  Walter  Cronkite.  Danish-born  U.S.  citizens  active 
in  the  program  have  included  such  well-knowns  as 
Jean  Hersholt,  Jacob  Riis,  Lauritz  Melchior,  and  Victor 
Borge.  In  1962,  Richard  Nixon  was  the  speaker,  and 
in  1969  former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  made 
the  formal  address. 

Actually,  the  Fourth  of  July  ceremonies  are  part  of  a 
week-long  festival  held  at  Aalborg  and  at  the  Rebild 
National  Park.  Sometimes  the  festival  draws  up  to 
50,000  visitors.  Usually  a U.S.  Navy  ship  docks  at  the 
port  of  Aalborg,  and  usually,  too,  a United  States  Air- 
Force  band  is  on  hand  for  the  Independence  Day  cere- 
monies. 

The  old-fashioned  atmosphere  of  a Fourth  of  July 
celebration  has  been  maintained  despite  the  fact  that 
those  survivors  who  originated  the  observance  now  are 
getting  old  and  their  ranks  are  thinning  yearly.  How- 
ever, many  of  their  descendants  do  not  have  the  same 
sentimental  ties  to  the  “old  country”  as  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  lately  some  radical  elements  have 
tried  to  disrupt  the  proceedings. 

But  there  is  a vast  store  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
toward  the  United  States.  This  year  that  friendship  and 
goodwill  continue  to  be  expressed  in  tributes  between 
the  peoples  of  the  two  nations  in  the  scenic  Rebild 
setting.  E33 
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Just  as  knights  of  old  swore  feal- 
ty, so  today  s Army  Officer  takes 

The  Oath 
Off  Office 

/ ( John  Doe,  00000000)  having 
been  appointed  an  officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  as  in- 
dicated above  in  the  grade  of  ( Sec- 
ond Lieutenant ) do  solemnly  swear 
for  affirm)  that  I will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  / will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  in 
the  same;  that  I take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that 
/ will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  upon  which 
/ am  about  to  enter:  SO  HELP 
ME  COD. 

THE  present  oath  of  office  is  the 
same  oath  to  which  American  offi- 
cers have  subscribed  since  1776. 
The  military  oath  itself  is  steeped 
in  tradition  as  old  as  the  profession 
of  arms,  tracing  back  to  the  alle- 
giance sworn  variously  to  kings,  to 
emperors,  to  mythological  deities, 
to  venerated  objects,  and  to  causes. 

The  American  officer’s  oath  has 
changed  in  wording  a number  of 
times,  but  as  a vow  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  United  States  as  a free 
and  independent  nation,  it  has  not 
varied.  Nor  has  it  varied  in  calling 
on  the  witness  and  the  help  of  God 
in  assuming  and  fulfilling  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  first  such  pledge  was  enacted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1776.  The  turn  of  events 
is  evident  in  the  changes  in  the 
wording  adopted  by  the  Congress  on 
September  29,  1789.  Instead  of 
swearing  opposition  to  George  III, 
the  officer  pledged  support  of  the 
Constitution,  and  his  “true  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

The  impact  of  the  Civil  War  is 
evident  in  the  lengthy  oath  pre- 


scribed bv  the  Congress  in  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1862.  President  Lincoln 
was  opposed  to  the  wording  of  the 
oath  on  the  grounds  that  requiring 
a man  to  swear  he  had  done  no 
wrong  was  a rejection  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  forgiveness  upon 
true  repentance;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  enbugh  if  the  man 
henceforth  did  no  wrong. 

It  was  not  until  22  years  later  that 
officers  were  relieved  completely  of 
the  requirement  to  swear  that  they 
had  no  previous  political  allegiance, 
and  could  simply  pledge,  as  advo- 
cated by  Lincoln,  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  oath  of  office 
of  1884  is  the  same  taken  today 
for  all  persons  “elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit 
either  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval 
service  except  the  President  of  the 


United  States.”  It  includes  all  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army, 
other  than  the  National  Guard. 

As  for  the  phrase  “and  the  orders 
of  the  officers  appointed  over  me” 
in  effect  prior  to  July  2.  1862.  it 
appears  that  this  phrase  was  deleted 
so  that  one  oath  would  appK  to 
civil,  military,  and  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States. 

Previously,  a similar  oath  was 
administered  to  officers  and  enlisted 
persons  alike.  The  oath  of  enlist- 
ment in  the  Act  of  October  5.  1962 
(10  U.  S.  C.  501)  restored  the 
phrase  “and  the  orders  of  the  offi- 
cers appointed  over  me." 

The  oath  of  office,  as  old  as 
military  tradition,  helps  to  insure 
that  those  chosen  will  be  a credit 
to  their  profession,  solemnly  com- 
mitted to  the  preservation  of  the 
Nation  and  its  heritage.  Q3 
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JEAN  BAILEY  is  Technical  Information  Officer,  U.S.  Army  Inter  American 
Geodetic  Survey,  Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone. 


Surveyors  climb  a tower 
in  Venezuela  to  gain  a 
long  line  of  sight  over 
flat  terrain. 
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Cooperation  Helps  Geodetic  Ties 


Jean  Bailey 


Like  a giant  jigsaw  puzzle,  an  overall  map  of  the 
land  areas  of  Latin  America  is  falling  into  place  as 
accurate  topographic  maps  roll  off  printing  presses. 

Behind  this  accomplishment  lies  a story  of  dedicated 
cooperation  among  the  mapping  agencies  of  Latin 
America  and  the  U.S.  Army  Inter  American  Geodetic 
Survey  (IAGS). 

During  and  following  World  War  II,  the  lack  of  ac- 
curate mapping — a deficiency  which  has  bothered  mili- 
tary commanders  over  the  ages — became  especially 
apparent.  As  a result,  a long-range  mapping  and  chart- 
ing program  was  drawn  up  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and,  in  April  1946,  the  newly  established 
IAGS  was  given  the  responsibility  of  mapping  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  tip  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
Chile. 

A major  subordinate  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Southern  Command  (USARSO),  IAGS  operates  by 
helping  Latin  America  map  itself.  It  works  with  local 
mapping  agencies  by  providing  technical  knowledge 
and  assistance.  It  trains  Latin  Americans  in  the  arts 
of  mapping,  lends  equipment,  and  actually  does  spe- 
cialized work  for  which  the  local  agency  may  not  yet 
be  trained  or  equipped. 


Mapping 
the  Hemis 
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The  FAGS  Headquarters  is  at  Fort  Clayton.  Canal 
Zone,  with  Colonel  Hans  G.  Ruthc,  director.  The  IAGS 
staff  consists  of  190  military  and  350  civilians,  half  of 
whom  are  nationals  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  government  mapping 
agencies  of  the  countries  concerned. 

School  Set  Up.  Frol  1946  to  1952,  training  of 
Latin  American  mapping  technicians  was  conducted 
by  IAGS  engineers  within  the  various  countries.  On- 
the-job  training  was  given  in  such  specialties  as  astro- 
nomic observation  and  computing,  geodetic  triangula- 
tion and  computation,  leveling,  baseline  measurement, 
and  geomagnetism. 

In  1952,  the  LAGS  Cartographic  School  was  formed 
to  provide  continuous  training  of  Latin  American  em- 
ployees of  the  collaborating  agencies,  with  all  classes 
given  in  Spanish.  The  school  teaches  such  specialized 
techniques  as  field  classification  of  culture  and  terrain 
features,  stereotriangulation,  photogrammetry.  cartog- 
raphy, and  aerial  photography  control. 

About  70  percent  of  class  time  is  devoted  to  prac- 
tical exercises  in  field  and  office  techniques.  To  date, 
more  than  2,400  Latin  Americans  have  been  trained 
at  the  school,  along  with  245  U.S.  students,  most  of 
them  members  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Field  Operations.  In  the  early  days  of  IAGS,  the 
only  means  of  reaching  out-of-the-way  triangulation 
stations  was  by  paddling  cayucos  (native  canoes),  rid- 
ing mules,  or  walking.  Today,  planes  and  helicopters 


Native  dugout  canoes  are  often  the  only  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  surveying  parties,  as  here  in  Honduras. 


of  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Element,  IAGS.  have 
eliminated  time-consuming  hikes  through  jungles,  across 
streams,  and  up  the  barren  faces  of  sheer  cliffs.  Support 
is  provided  by  eight  rotary-wing  and  10  fixed-wing  air- 


craft. However,  cost  and  availability  of  aircraft  limit 
their  use.  so  that  primitive  forms  of  land  and  water 
transportation  arc  still  required. 

LAGS  aviators  arc  skilled  in  jungle  flying.  Most  have 
served  at  least  one  tour,  and  generally  two  tours,  in 
Vietnam. 

Geodetic  Ties.  One  objective  of  LAGS  has  been  to 
establish  a strong  geodetic  lie  between  North  and  South 
America.  The  initial  point,  to  which  all  mapping  within 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  referenced,  is  a survey 
marker  in  Kansas  named  Mead’s  Ranch.  The  original 
datum  has  been  extended  all  the  way  to  Central  Amer- 
ica so  that  today  every  thing  north  of  the  Panamanian- 
Colombian  border  can  be  referenced  to  the  Mead’s 
Ranch  marker. 

In  the  early  fifties,  a marker  at  La  Canoa.  Venezuela, 
was  established.  All  mapping  south  of  the  Panamanian- 
Colombian  border  now  is  referenced  to  this  position, 
called  the  Provisional  South  American  Datum.  Cur- 
rently. the  government  of  Brazil,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Topographic  Command  (TOPO- 
COM)  and  IAGS.  is  establishing  the  Chua  datum  with- 
in Brazil  near  the  Paraguayan  border.  This  is  designed 
to  replace  Canoa  as  the  datum  for  South  America. 

The  most  practical  way  by  which  a geodetic  tie  can 
be  established  is  by  triangulation  or  traverse.  Since  the 
most  reliable  way  to  ensure  accuracy  is  to  measure  on 
the  ground,  somebody  must  go  to  the  spot  with  an  in- 
strument on  his  back  and  return  with  the  facts. 

However,  triangulation  and  traverse  are  also  the 
basis  for  all  mapping;  in  many  cases,  the  first  steps 
leading  to  finished  map  sheets  were  taken  while  the 
tie  was  being  established.  Now,  geodetic  tics  have  been 
connecting  North  America.  South  America,  and  the 
Antilles.  These  ties  are  in  the  process  of  being 
strengthened. 

After  10  years  of  work  expanding  the  national  geo- 
detic networks  and  accumulating  aerial  photography 
and  other  mapping  data,  the  first  1:50.000  scale  map 
was  published  in  1957.  Since  then,  the  mapping  rate 
has  increased  from  49.000  square  miles  to  200.000 
square  miles  per  year.  Now,  19  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  6.58  million  square  miles  has  been  covered 
with  precise  topographic  mapping.  This  represents  3.- 
400  map  sheets,  which  cover  1.253.000  square  miles. 

For  the  Latin  American  countries,  topographic  maps 
are  an  important  tool  for  economic  development  New 
roads,  hydroelectric  plants,  irrigation  schemes,  and 
agricultural  reforms  are  just  a few  of  the  projects  that 
depend  on  the  detailed  information  that  only  an  ac- 
curate map  can  give. 

In  filling  a serious  gap  that  had  existed  in  plans 
for  hemispheric  defense,  LAGS  also  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  all  participating  countries.  In  the 
process  of  sharing  technical  knowledge  with  their  Latin 
American  neighbors,  LAGS  personnel  have  made  many 
firm  friendships  throughout  the  Hemisphere.  The  com- 
pleted maps  are  just  one  of  the  many  long-range  benefits 
stemming  from  this  unique  international  endeavor. 
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A student  from  the  Republic  of  Penama  works  on  a map  at 
the  IAGS  Cartographic  School,  top.  Surveyors  work  with  local 
nationals  in  the  jungles  of  Paraguay,  above.  A power  drill  is 
used  to  set  a monument  marking  the  exact  location  and  eleva- 
tion in  Venezuela,  right. 
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Modern  Instruments  aid  In  the  mapmaking  process.  Top,  a surveying  team 
uses  an  electronic  distance  measuring  Instrument.  Lett,  a surveyor  employs 
a theodolite  to  measure  direction.  Above,  a geodimeter  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  most  versatile  of  mapping  instruments. 
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Contrasting  with  native  dugouts,  some  teams  use  helicopters  to  reach  re- 
mote destinations,  top.  Radio  frequency  signals  between  two  stations  are 
used  with  electrotape  system  to  measure  distances,  above,  while,  at  left, 
another  surveyor  sights  instruments  in  Peru.  ET»1 
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Major  Waller  Reed  checks  the  temperature  of  a volunteer  who  has  been  bitten  by  a mosquito  carrying  yellow  fever.  The 
painting  is  from  a series  on  the  history  of  medicine  presented  by  the  Parke-Oavls  Company. 
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|n  the  midst  of  destruction,  there 
occur  remarkable  advances  in  medi- 
cine that  prove  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  all  mankind.  That  is  the  great 
paradox  of  war — a paradox  found 
in  the  achievements  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Department  during 
every  war  in  the  Nation’s  history. 

War  and  disease  have  always 
marched  hand-in-hand.  Until  rela- 
tively recent  times,  disease  caused 
more  death  and  destruction  than 
the  sword  or  the  bullet.  Thucidydes 
in  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  has  given  us  a picture  of  a 
war-produced  plague  that  continues 
to  haunt  physicians  to  this  very 
day. 

In  430  B.C.,  when  the  Spartans 
attacked  Athens,  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  from  the  coun- 
tryside sought  shelter  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Soon  they  were 
felled  by  raging  fever,  their  throats 
and  tongues  bloody,  the  skin  of 
their  bodies  livid  with  sores.  Fever 
raged  so  high  they  could  not  stand 
the  weight  of  their  clothes  or  bed- 
covers and  lay  about  their  homes 
and  even  streets  stark  naked.  They 
seemed  to  suffer  from  an  unquench- 
able thirst,  and  many  threw  them- 
selves into  rain  tanks  in  an  attempt 
to  cool  themselves  and  quench  their 
tremendous  thirst.  Physicians  had 
no  understanding  of  the  disease, 
and  they  themselves  fell  victims  to 
it.  Within  a few  years  a great  empire 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOSEPH  ISRAELOFF  is 
Chief  of  the  Technical  Liaison  Office  in  the  Office 
of  The  Surgeon  General,  Department  of  the 
Army. 


disintegrated,  never  to  rise  again. 

Down  through  the  war-ravaged 
ages,  plague,  typhus,  typhoid,  ma- 
laria, and  other  diseases  felled  both 
conquered  and  attackers.  And  while 
every  commander  was  accompanied 
into  battle  by  his  military  surgeons, 
who  achieved  some  success  in  treat- 
ing battle-inflicted  wounds,  none 
could  cope  with  the  ever-present 
diseases  that  seemed  to  stalk  every 
army  ever  assembled.  Our  Natipn’s 
military  beginnings  proved  no  ex- 
ception. 

Early  Pioneers.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor deficiencies  General  Washington 
noted  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Army  was  its  lack  of  a medi- 
cal department.  On  July  21,  1775, 
he  wrote  to  the  Congress  of  this 
oversight,  informing  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  that  “the  lives  and 
health  of  both  officers  and  men  so 
much  depend  on  a due  regulation 
of  this  department.”  On  July  27, 
1775,  the  Congress  established  a 
medical  department,  naming  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  of  Boston  as  its 
first  Director  General. 

During  the  winter  of  1775-76, 
the  Army  suffered  greatly  from 
typhoid,  dysentery,  and  smallpox. 
The  latter  disease  was  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  to  the  failure 
of  the  ill-fated  expedition  against 
Quebec.  Isaac  Senter,  Physician  and 
Surgeon  of  Troops,  is  credited  with 
the  first  mass-scale  inoculations 
against  the  dread  disease  to  that 
time.  In  his  journal  for  May  1776 
he  noted:  “I  generally  inocullated 


[s/c]  a regiment  at  a class,  who  had 
it  so  favorable  as  to  be  able  to  do 
garrison  duty  during  the  whole 
time.” 

A quarter-century  later,  an  Army 
physician,  Hospital  Surgeon  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse,  introduced  vac- 
cination to  the  entire  Nation  when 
he  acquired  some  of  Edward  Jen- 
ner’s  vaccine  and  vaccinated  his 
own  children  and  servants.  With 
the  publication  in  1800  of  his  40- 
page  book  on  the  prospect  of  ex- 
terminating the  disease,  smallpox 
vaccination  became  a universal 
practice. 

One  of  the  best-known  men  in 
medical  history  is  U.S.  Army  Sur- 
geon William  Beaumont  who,  while 
serving  at  a frontier  post  in  Michi- 
gan during  the  1820s,  gave  the 
world  its  first  understanding  of  the 
physiology  of  digestion.  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  a half-breed  trapper,  was 
accidentally  shot.  His  wound  did 
not  heal  but  caused  a fistula  or 
window  in  the  stomach  that  gave 
Beaumont  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  entire  digestive  process.  Beau- 
mont’s work  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion in  1833  of  his  monumental 
treatise  that  gave  the  world  its  first 
understanding  of  man’s  digestive 
system.  (See  “Your  Wound  Will 
Never  Heal,”  January  1970  Army 
Digest.) 

In  the  Spanish-American  War, 
which  lasted  only  4 months,  90  per- 
cent of  7,000  deaths  were  due  to 
disease.  The  Dodge  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  in- 
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vestigate  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
led  the  Army  and  the  Nation  to  an 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  a 
good  medical  service.  The  resulting 
reorganization  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment proved  its  worth  by  the 
excellent  record  of  the  Army’s  med- 
ical services  in  every  war  since. 

Of  the  many  infectious  diseases 
causing  sickness  and  many  military 
deaths,  typhoid  fever  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  worst.  It  spread  rapidly 
in  the  camps  that  housed  the  newly 
recruited  Army  during  the  war 
with  Spain.  More  than  20,000  cases 
of  typhoid  occurred  in  camps  in 
the  United  States  alone.  The  Sur- 
geon General  appointed  a board  of 
three  officers  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  One  of  the  members 
was  Major  Walter  Reed.  The  board 
found  that  this  dread  disease  was 
spread  mainly  as  a result  of  a break- 


down in  sanitation,  largely  by  con- 
tact between  soldiers  and  the  flies 
that  carried  human  excreta  contain- 
ing typhoid  bacilli  to  their  food. 
Impure  drinking  water  was  a sec- 
ondary source  of  contamination. 
Appropriate  sanitary  measures,  and 
the  practice  of  antityphoid  immun- 
ization. eliminated  the  disease  as 
a major  problem.  » 

Major  Walter  Reed  is  also  known 
for  his  contributions  to  the  control 
of  yellow  fever,  which  killed  more 
men  during  the  Spanish- American 
War  than  did  the  enemy.  Ninety 
such  epidemics  occurred  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  1000.  One 
epidemic  struck  Philadelphia  in 
1793,  then  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  causing  the  Government  to 
flee  and  killing  10  percent  of  the 
residents.  The  disease,  characterized 
by  chills,  headache,  severe  pains  in 


the  back,  arms,  and  legs,  and  high 
fever  over  a period  that  might  last 
hours  or  days  and  weeks,  influenced 
Napoleon  to  sell  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory. Later,  it  caused  the  French  to 
abandon  their  plans  to  complete 
the  Panama  Canal. 

As  head  of  a board  appointed  b\ 
The  Surgeon  General  to  stud\  the 
disease  in  Cuba.  Major  Reed  and 
his  military  and  civilian  associates 
proved  conclusively  that  the  disease 
was  spread  to  man  by  the  mosquito 
known  as  -t edes  aeqypti.  With  this 
new  knowledge  of  the  disease,  men 
and  women  in  vast  areas  of  the 
world  could  hope  to  live  free  from 
a plague  that  for  generations  had 
spelled  death  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

Important  “Firsts.”  Army  doc- 
tors have  won  important  “firsts” 
in  American  medicine  as  writers. 
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Dummies  equipped  with  sensory  devices  are  used  to  pre- 
dict the  physiological  effects  of  clothing  and  equipment, 
left  page,  while  a copper  mannikin  measures  the  body’s 
tolerance  to  temperature  extremes,  center.  A bicycle  rider 
pumps  while  his  right  index  finger  is  bathed  by  frigid  air 
to  measure  the  effects  of  exercise  on  frostbite,  above.  A 
copper  foot  tests  insulation  by  measuring  heat  loss,  below. 


builders,  and  administrators. 

In  1775  an  Army  surgeon,  Dr. 
John  Jones,  serving  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  published  the  first 
American  textbook  on  surgery. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, wrote  the  first  Ameri- 
can textbook  on  psychiatry.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  humane 
treatment  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Dr.  William  Brown,  Physician 
General  of  the  Middle  Department 
of  the  Continental  Army,  published 
the  first  American  pharmacoepeia 
in  1778. 

The  first  important  publication  on 
vital  statistics  in  the  Nation  was 
compiled  and  published  in  1840  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  Forry. 

William  A.  Hammond,  Surgeon 
General  during  the  Civil  War, 
founded  and  edited  the  New  York 
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Medical  Journal  and  the  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Menial  Diseases.  Gen- 
eral Hammond  also  wrote  the  first 
American  book  on  neurology. 

Colonel  John  Shaw  Billings,  a 
prominent  figure  in  American  medi- 
cine. was  instrumental  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  old  Marine  Hospital  Service 
into  the  modern  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  He  also  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  famed  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  Md.. 
and  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  Mass.,  and  Inter 
organized  the  New  York  City  Public 
Library. 

One  of  the  great  gifts  of  Arm\ 
medicine  is  the  collection  of  medical 
publications  started  in  I SAG  as  The 
Surgeon  General’s  Library  It  has 
evolved  into  what  has  been  termed 
“the  largest  and  most  important 
medical  library  in  the  world." 


Known  today  as  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  located  in  an 
impressive  new  structure  in  Bethes- 
da.  Md..  the  old  Surgeon  General’s 
Library  was  transferred  in  1956  by 
an  act  of  Congress  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  A contribution  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  physicians  and  medi- 
cal researchers  the  world  over  is  the 
Library’s  Index  Mecftcus,  a compila- 
tion of  medical  literature  first  begun 
h\  Colonel  Billings. 

Advances  in  Surgery.  Wars, 
which  take  a terrible  toll  in  terms 
of  severe  wounds  and  lives  lost, 
have  also  produced  unparalleled 
surgical  advances.  Some  examples: 

• The  Army  pioneered  in  the 
use  of  the  intramedullary  pin.  which 
has  permitted  patients  with  serious 
fractures  of  the  long  thigh  bones 
to  return  to  duty  within  weeks  of 


their  injury. 

• The  artificial  kidne\  was  orig- 
inally developed  with  Army  research 
funds. 

• In  past  wars,  patients  with 
severe  wounds  of  the  extremities  al- 
most always  had  to  undergo  ampu- 
tation. Today.  Army  doctors  have 
perfected  techniques  in  blood  vessel 
repair  which  have  saved  arms  and 
legs  that,  in  the  past,  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  lost. 

• The  Army  has  pioneered  in 
the  resuscitation  of  casualties  by 
the  use.  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War.  of  plasma  and 
serum  albumin,  and  in  Vietnam  to- 
da\  with  large-scale  infusions  of 
whole  blood.  Teams  of  Artm  sur- 
geons have  been  in  Vietnam  for  the 
past  several  years,  studs  ing  new 
w;i\s  to  prevent  shock  and  to  repair 
wounds  to  major  organs. 
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A volunteer  dons  a plastic  film 
installation. 


shirt”  to  produce  a prickly  heat  rash  that  will  be  studied  by  researchers  at  an  Army  medical 


Also  in  Vietnam.  Army  medical 
personnel,  using  the  helicopter  am- 
bulance. can  evacuate  even  the  most 
seriously  wounded  soldiers  to  near- 
by field  hospitals  within  minutes. 
Today,  the  lives  of  more  than  97 
percent  of  seriously  wounded  sol- 
diers who  reach  Army  treatment 
facilities  are  saved.  Most  civilian 


officials,  concerned  with  the  high 
toll  of  traffic  fatalities,  agree  that  a 
soldier  wounded  in  Vietnam  has  a 
better  chance  of  survival  than  a ci- 
vilian injured  on  one  of  the  coun- 
try's major  highways. 

Medical  Research.  The  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  is  involved  in 


research  that  will  undoubtedly  have 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  practice 
of  civilian  medicine  and  on  the 
health  of  people  everywhere. 

Army  medical  researchers  have 
already  developed  new  techniques 
and  preparations  that  have  saved 
the  lives  of  seriously  burned  pa- 
tients. A new  topical  antibacterial 
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Use  of  sulfamylon  cream,  here  being  applied  to  a patient,  has  reduced  burn  deaths 
by  50  percent. 


agent,  sulfamylon,  first  put  to  use 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Sur- 
gical Research  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Tex.,  has  reduced 
by  50  percent  the  mortality  rate 
due  to  burn  infection. 

The  U.S.  Army  Biomechanical 
Laboratory  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  has  perfected 
a mechanical  hand  that  enables  a 
disabled  soldier  to  lead  a useful 
life. 

Malaria  in  the  past  has  been 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions 
of  lives  in  many  countries  of  the 
world.  A prime  reason  for  hos- 
pitalization of  American  troops  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  disease  even 


today  affects  thousands  of  troops. 
In  recent  years,  thousands  of  chem- 
icals have  been  tested  by  Army 
researchers  with  the  resultant  pro- 
duction of  new  drugs  that  promise 
to  be  effective  against  resistant 
strains  of  the  disease. 

Military  and  civilian  scientists  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of 
Research  have  spent  years  of  in- 
tensive study  developing  vaccines 
against  the  various  strains  of  in- 
fluenza virus  which  periodically  have 
caused  epidemics.  An  example  was 
the  outbreak  in  Hong  Kong  in  1968. 
which  threatened  to  spread  to  the 
civilian  population  of  this  country. 
Public  Health  officials  who  re- 


membered the  influenza  pandemic 
of  World  War  I.  which  caused  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the 
illness  of  millions  throughout  the 
world,  were  concerned  about  a re- 
currence of  this  experience.  The 
use  of  the  Army-developed  vaccine, 
in  cooperation  with  Federal  agencies 
and  the  Nation’s  pharmaceutical 
agencies,  is  credited  with  limiting 
what  could  have  been  another  seri- 
ous epidemic. 

The  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research  has  recently  de- 
veloped a vaccine  to  control  one 
strain  of  meningococcal  meningitis, 
a disease  that  affects  hundreds  of  re- 
cruits at  training  centers  annually, 
as  well  as  thousands  among  the 
civilian  population.  Tests  completed 
in  1969  have  shown  the  new  vac- 
cine to  be  effective,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  the  vaccine  is  expected 
to  be  available  for  troops  during 
the  winter  of  1970-71.  Thus,  there 
is  hope  that  still  another  major 
d: sense  may  be  controlled. 

Lieutenant  General  Hal  B.  Jen- 
nings, Jr.,  the  present  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  fosters  the  “med- 
ical team”  concept  for  coping  with 
his  tremendous  responsibility  in 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the 
Army’s  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
their  dependents.  These  teams,  com- 
posed of  surgeons,  researchers,  en- 
listed technicians,  and  hundreds  of 
professional  men  and  women  in  the 
related  fields  of  medicine,  continue, 
in  this  195th  year  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department’s  C'tab'ishment. 
to  conserve  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Army  and  to  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  man  everywhere.  C0 
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Ignorance  is  not  bliss  when  a 
serviceman,  returning  to  civilian  life 
at  the  close  of  a military  tour,  re- 
mains unaware  of  the  many  benefits 
and  privileges  available  to  him. 

Individual  benefits  may  mean 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  veteran, 
but  even  more  important,  opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  self  advance- 
ment that  can  more  than  double  a 
man’s  earning  capacity  during  the 
average  lifetime. 

The  benefits  may  be  divided 
roughly  in  four  categories,  those 
that— 

• help  a veteran  earn  more  by 
learning  more. 

• help  him  live  better. 

• guard  his  physical  and  mental 
well-being. 

• protect  his  wife  and  children. 

Benefits  in  the  first  category  have 

recently  been  increased  drastically 
under  provisions  of  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-219),  which  raises  the  cash  pay- 
ments to  veterans  who  go  back  to 
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In  Many  Categories, 
There  Now  Are 


i 
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school  or  enter  vocational  training. 

Learn  and  Earn.  Servicemen 
nearing  discharge  date  today  face 
a national  economy  in  which  elec- 
tronic or  mechanical  devices  do 
more  and  more  of  the  routine  tasks 
once  performed  by  unskilled  labor, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  booming 
population  growth  turns  out  more 
applicants  for  the  lesser  number  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs. 

A Department  of  Labor  report 
shows  that  a veteran  with  a college 
degree  will  earn  an  estimated  $541,- 
000  in  his  lifetime,  but  the  man 
with  only  a high  school  education 
can  expect  his  lifetime  earning  to 
total  only  $340,000,  or  $201,000 
less.  Those  who  have  not  finished 
grade  school  can  expect  much  less. 

So  the  benefit  all  servicemen 
should  consider  first  is  the  GI  edu- 
cation or  training  program  which 
will  open  the  gates  to  higher  pay  in 
modem  commercial  and  business 
life. 

Servicemen  with  previous  college 
training  can  push  on  to  graduate 


study.  The  high  school  graduate 
can  get  his  college  degree.  Those 
who  didn’t  finish  high  school  or  ele- 
mentary' school  can  now  get  this 
basic  educational  background  and 
be  paid  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion while  doing  it. 

Best  of  all,  those  studying  at 
grade  or  high  school  level  lose  none 
of  their  entitlement  for  future  train- 
ing. They  can  still  attend  college  or 
vocational  school  for  4 academic 
years,  if  otherwise  eligible,  and  be 
paid  by  the  VA  while  they  are 
studying.  Veterans  not  aiming  at 
college  can  select  vocational  train- 
ing or  on-the-job  training. 

Under  the  new  monthly  rates, 
the  single  veteran  attending  school 
full  time  w-ill  receive  $175  per 
month;  if  he  has  one  dependent,  it 
will  mean  $205;  with  two  depen- 
dents, $230.  For  each  additional 
dependent,  add  $13  a month.  These 
rates  are  scaled  down  for  those 
enrolling  for  three-quarter  or  half- 
time schooling  or  training. 

The  on-the-job  training  rates  run 
from  $108  to  $133  per  month,  with 
these  payments  supplemented  by 
wages  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
farm  cooperative  training  pay  scale 
ranges  from  $141  to  $190  for  full 
time. 

All  servicemen  are  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  this  program  by  getting 
in  touch  with  the  nearest  VA  office 
shortly  after  discharge.  The  VA  will 
even  seek  out  veterans  to  point  out 
the  advantages  of  this  program. 

Servicemen  with  at  least  2 years 
of  active  duty  may  begin  this  educa- 
tion program  while  still  in  the  serv- 
ice. Full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  educational  officer 
on  the  military  post. 

Live  Better.  Among  the  benefits 
that  may  help  a veteran  toward  a 
better  life,  perhaps  the  one  of  most 
interest  is  the  GI  home  loan  mort- 


gage program.  The  veteran  may- 
use  this  program  to  purchase,  con- 
struct, or  improve  a home,  or  to 
buy  a farm,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Entitlement  to  this  benefit  lasts 
for  10  years  from  the  date  of  the 
veteran’s  discharge,  plus  an  addi- 
tional period  equal  to  1 year  for 
each  month  of  service,  plus  4 days 
for  each  additional  day  of  active 
duty. 

A final  deadline  date  has  been 
set  for  each  service  period.  All 
eligibility  for  World  War  II  entitle- 
ment ends  at  midnight  July  25. 
1970.  Final  deadline  for  the  Korean 
war  entitlement  ends  January  31. 
1975;  and  while  no  definite  date 
has  been  set  for  post-Korean  en- 
titlement. each  individual  service- 
man should  know  that  his  rights  to 
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this  benefit  will  expire  20  years 
from  the  date  of  his  eventual  dis- 
charge. 

A serviceman  with  at  least  2 years 
of  active  duty  is  also  eligible  for 
this  program.  The  veteran  or  serv- 
iceman obtains  a certificate  of  eli- 
gibility from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration office  in  his  state.  Next,  he 
negotiates  the  financial  details  with 
a bank  or  a mortgage  lender.  The 
VA  then  comes  into  the  picture  by 
guaranteeing  the  lender  against  loss 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  loan,  with 
a maximum  guarantee  of  $12,500. 

The  advantage  to  the  veteran  is 
that  he  is  able  to  obtain  a home 
with  a small  down  payment  or  even 
with  no  down  payment.  Also,  be- 
cause of  the  guarantee,  lenders  are 
willing  to  do  business  with  those 
veterans  whose  financial  assets  and 
outlook  might  not  ordinarily  qualify 
them  for  loans. 

A second  benefit  under  this  “live 
better”  category  is  the  assistance 
provided  in  finding  employment. 

First,  a veteran  has  re-employ- 
ment  rights  to  his  old  job  if  he  was 
employed  before  entering  the  serv- 
ice. If  not,  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, through  its  own  offices,  its 
U.S.  Veterans  Assistance  Centers 
in  key  locations  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  cooperation  with 
business  and  industry,  is  devoting 
special  effort  to  finding  employment 
opportunities  for  all  returning  vet- 
erans. 

The  VA  does  not  wait  for  the 
veterans  to  come  seeking  assistance. 
Shortly  after  he  returns  home,  the 
VA  will  be  in  touch  with  him  by 
mail,  and  if  necessary  by  phone  or 
personal  visit,  to  see  if  he  needs 
assistance  in  planning  his  future. 
However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  some 
veterans  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

In  many  private  industries  and 


commercial  firms,  preference  now 
is  being  given  to  the  returning  vet- 
eran. In  the  government  field,  vet- 
erans are  given  preference  over  non- 
veterans applying  for  civil  service 
jobs. 

For  those  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered disabilities  as  a result  of 
service,  the  VA  conducts  a com- 
plete medical  and  hospital  program 
with  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
training  programs  that  will  fit  them 
for  gainful  employment,  even  in 
cases  of  severe  disability.  In  addi- 
tion, they  may  become  eligible  for 
monthly  compensation  payments. 

In  special  cases,  veterans  are  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  automobiles  or 
other  conveyences  if  their  disabili- 
ties require  such,  and  in  obtaining 
“wheelchair”  homes  designed  for 
those  whose  natural  locomotion  is 
curtailed. 

For  veterans  who  later  become 
disabled  in  civilian  life,  a pension 
system  is  administered  by  the  VA 
based  on  annual  income  under  a 
set  amount. 

Well-Being.  Much  of  the  above, 
while  listed  as  a means  to  live 
better,  may  also  come  under  the 
third  category,  the  maintenance  of 
physical  and  mental  health.  All  vet- 
erans have  the  right  of  treatment  at 
VA  hospitals  on  a priority  system 
that  admits  service-connected  cases 
immediately  and,  afterward,  any 
veteran  needing  care  and  unable  to 
afford  it.  In  these  latter  instances,  a 
waiting  period  sometimes  may  be 
necessary  until  a hospital  bed  be- 
comes available. 

VA’s  medical  program  includes 
aid  to  the  blind,  hospitalization, 
domiciliary  care,  medical  examina- 
tions, out-patient  medical  and  dental 
treatment,  and  prosthetic  appliances. 

Aid  to  Dependents.  Upon  the 
death  of  a veteran,  his  widow  may 
be  eligible  for  monthly  pension  pay- 


ments for  herself  and  minor  chil- 
dren, if  her  annual  income  falls  below 
certain  statutory  limits.  She  will 
retain  this  pension  unless  her  income 
exceeds  the  set  limit,  or  until  she  re- 
marries. 

Should  the  veteran’s  death  have, 
been  service-connected,  the  widow’s 
income  does  not  affect  the  payment 
of  monthly  compensation  for  herself 
and  minor  children.  In  addition, 
both  she  and  the  children  are  eli- 
gible for  education  under  the  De- 
pendents’ Educational  Assistance 
Act.  The  widow  of  a veteran  whose 
death  was  service-connected  is  also 
eligible  to  make  a GI  home  mort- 
gage loan. 

Wives  and  children  of  living  vet- 
erans found  to  be  totally  and  perm- 
anently disabled  are  also  eligible 
for  the  dependents  education  pro- 
gram. 

In  all  cases  of  a veteran’s  death, 
a payment  of  up  to  $250  for  burial 
expenses  will  be  made  by  the  VA. 
Other  death  benefits  include  burial 
in  national  cemeteries,  a burial  flag, 
and  grave  marker  without  charge. 

In  listing  benefits  for  veterans,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  female 
veterans  are  eligible  for  all  the  ben- 
efits in  the  VA-administered  pro- 
gram, and  female  personnel  remain- 
ing in  the  service  after  2 years  have 
all  the  education  and  home-buving 
rights  of  male  veterans.  EH 
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Rebuilding 
A Nation 

LTC  Ross  L.  Johnson 

Progress  in  Vietnam  is  not  limited  to  winning  battles. 
It  is  also  measured  through  nation  building.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  most  difficult  task  facing  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam,  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to  assist  in  the  re- 
building of  a nation  that  has  been  fighting  for  a full 
generation. 

Many  young  Vietnamese  men  and  women  have  never 
known  anything  but  war,  privation,  and  suffering. 
Families  have  been  uprooted  and  shattered.  Whole 
villages  have  been  destroyed.  Members  of  key  social 
classes,  including  teachers,  engineers,  police  officers, 
and  government  officials,  have  been  terrorized,  kid- 
napped, and  murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

The  entire  social  fabric  of  the  nation  has  been 
badly  torn  by  the  long  and  brutal  war,  but  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  their  allies  continue  to  fight  back. 
Their  advances  in  this  battle  to  rebuild  the  damage 
of  war  and  destruction  are  impressive. 

One  year  ago,  the  little  village  of  Plei  Xo,  its  econo- 
my steadily  declining,  clung  tenaciously  to  its 
remote  corner  of  the  Central  Highlands  1 8 miles  south- 
west of  the  bustling  city  of  Pleiku.  The  farmers  and 
charcoal  makers  of  Plei  Xo  moved  their  merchandise 
to  town  on  foot;  there  was  no  roadway. 

Then  the  U.S.  Army  engineers  cut  Highway  19  west 
from  Pleiku  to  Due  Co,  and  Plei  Xo  had  a superhigh- 
way at  its  doorstep.  Even  more  important,  it  had 
gained  a window  to  the  outside  world. 

Sturdy  thatched  homes  and  bright  shops  and  churches 
now  line  both  sides  of  QL-19  at  Plei  Xo.  The  farmers 
trade  their  produce  with  the  people  of  Pleiku  for 
some  of  the  comforts  of  modem  life. 

The  story  of  Plei  Xo  is  typical  of  many  villages 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  that  now  are  linked  by 
the  most  ambitious  roadbuilding  program  in  that  na- 
tion’s history,  and  the  largest  engineer  project  ever  un- 
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dertakcn  by  the  United  States  military  in  a foreign 
country. 

When  completed,  this  project  will  tic  together  the 
major  population  centers  of  the  country  with  3,027 
miles  of  modem  high-speed  highways.  These  new  as- 
phalt “lines  of  communication”  have  changed  traffic 
patterns  from  an  occasional  oxcart  to  steady  vehicular 
traffic.  This  change  alone  has  led  an  economic  uplift 
for  Vietnam.  Prices  in  the  marketplaces  have  declined 
because  of  the  greater  availability  of  supplies  being 
transported  over  the  roads  to  the  cities. 

Working  Together.  But  the  road  to  Vietnam’s  fu- 
ture is  paved  in  other  ways  as  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese work  together  in  nation  building. 

Three  men  bend  down  to  examine  the  rice  in  a 
paddy  outside  the  city  of  Soc  Trang  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  The  Vietnamese  farmer  explains  to  the  Viet- 
namese district  agricultural  chief  and  the  U.S.  Army 
lieutenant  squatting  with  him  in  the  mud  that  their 
new  “miracle  rice”  has  given  him  a yield  three  times 
the  size  of  the  old  variety. 

The  American  is  Lieutenant  Wilbur  G.  Thomas  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  an  agricultural  expert.  To  the  people 
of  Ba  Xuyen  Province,  he  and  the  other  members  of 
Advisory  Team  71  are  also  “armed  peace  corpsmen” 
who  assist  them  in  animal  husbandry,  plant  protection, 
fisheries,  irrigation  systems,  agricultural  development 
banks,  home,  improvement,  and  forestry'. 

“We  offer  support  and  we  plan  programs  that  will 
upgrade  the  Vietnamese  effort,”  says  Lieutenant 
Thomas,  “but  we  are  solely  advisory.  We  coordinate 
our  program  with  that  of  the  province  leaders.  To- 
gether with  my  Vietnamese  counterpart,  we  work  on 
the  problems.” 

In  another  part  of  Vietnam,  other  men  work  to- 
gether on  different  problems. 

The  dispensary  stands  in  the  middle  of  Tu  Duy,  a 
small  hamlet  outside  Quang  Ngai  City.  It  is  shaded  by 
palm  trees  and  graced  with  a large  lawn  on  which  the 
village  children  play.  Inside,  Staff  Sergeant  William  E. 
Blair,  the  district  medical  advisor,  discusses  supply 
problems  with  the  Vietnamese  district  health  chief.  To- 
gether, they  built  the  10-bcd  treatment  center. 

“If  they  need  some  equipment,  I determine  exactly 
what  it  costs  and  where  it’s  available,”  Blair  says. 
“Then  we  advise  the  district  health  chief  to  contact  the 
province  health  chief  and  get  him  interested.  When 
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The  commandant  and  an  advisor  walk 
together  at  the  Vietnamese  Junior  Mili- 
tary Academy,  far  left;  engineers  work 
on  a road  construction  project,  left, 
that  opens  a once-isolated  village  for 
trade  and  commerce,  above. 


everything  is  finished  here,  we  will  be  able  to  treat 
100  patients  a day.” 

In  1969,  other  soldiers  working  with  the  Viet- 
namese assisted  in  building  more  than  240  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  Tn  that  same  year,  the  American 
Civic  Action  Program  reached  more  than  2.3  million 
Vietnamese.  United  States  staff  members  also  assisted 
in  teaching  various  subjects,  mostly  English,  to  more 
than  17,000  students  each  month. 

One  of  these  soldier-teachers  is  Staff  Sergeant  Jim 
McArthur,  an  instructor  at  the  Vietnamese  Army 
Language  School  in  Vung  Tau.  He  and  65  other 
Americans  teach  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(ARVN)  soldiers  the  fundamentals  of  English  so  that 
they  can  learn  from  American  training  texts  and  man- 
uals. 

“I  was  thinking  I wasn’t  getting  through  to  them,” 
McArthur  relates.  “Then  I met  some  of  my  students 


in  town,  and  we  started  talking  about  nonacademic 
subjects.  I soon  realized  they  were  learning  the  every- 
day uses  of  English  as  well  as  classroom  rules.” 

The  faculty  and  students  speak  proudly  of  their 
alumni  who  will  one  day  operate  the  Vietnam  tele- 
phone system  and  other  industries  in  the  developing 
nation. 

Education  for  Leadership.  ARVN  Colonel  Nguyen 
Van  Ung,  commandant  of  the  Junior  Military  Acad- 
emy in  Vung  Tau,  is  equally  proud  of  his  charges.  His 
students  are  the  children  of  Vietnamese  military,  re- 
gional force,  popular  force,  and  village  administrative 
personnel.  They  range  in  age  from  12  to  15  and  must 
complete  a curriculum  equivalent  to  that  of  a junior 
and  senior  high  school  in  the  States.  During  the  7-year 
course,  the  students  must  master  English,  French,  liter- 
ature, history,  political  science,  economics,  science, 
mathematics,  and  military  science. 
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Supplies  are  transported  up  the  Van  Do  Dong  River  to  U.S.  25th  Infantry  Division  troops  engaged  in  a 
civic  action  program,  top.  An  Army  medic  spends  his  free  time  as  a volunteer  English  language  instructor 
at  Cu  Chi  high  school,  above. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J.  Rosengreen,  one  of  the 
USARV  G-5  staff  charged  with  implementing  the 
Vietnamization  program,  sees  the  task  in  these  terms: 
“Our  policy  is  to  support  the  Vietnamese  in  developing 
the  leadership,  and  afford  them  the  support  they  need 
to  build  or  repair  essential  structures.  It  accomplishes 
nothing  if  we  do  all  the  rebuilding.  The  ARVN  or  his 
civilian  counterpart  must  do  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
labor  and  planning  if  we  are  to  have  any  real  gains.” 
This  year,  the  Government  of  Vietnam  has  included 
civil  action  and  civil  affairs  programs  in  its  national 
budget  for  the  first  time.  It  is  also  turning  over  rural 
development  programs  to  Vietnamese  civilian  directors. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Army  units  continue  to  assist  the 
Vietnamese  in  their  nation-building  effort  on  both  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  bases. 

Individuals  like  Warrant  Officer  Edward  Smith  are 
doing  their  part.  Smith,  the  master  of  a landing  craft, 
is  teaching  an  ARVN  crew  to  take  over  its  operation. 
Seven  days  a week,  Smith  and  his  four-man  American 
crew  conduct  floating  classroom  sessions  for  their 
ARVN  counterparts.  He  is  preparing  to  relinquish  his 
job  to  his  Vietnamese  replacement. 

Recently,  a network  television  newscaster  summed 
up  the  many  ramifications  of  the  effort  when  he  said: 
“The  American  soldier  in  Vietnam  spends  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  time  in  combat.  The  major  portion 
of  his  time  is  spent  rescuing  people,  patching  up 
people,  picking  up  kids,  building  irrigation  systems, 
schools,  dispensaries,  roads,  houses,  and  whole  villages. 
The  American  soldier  is  a builder.” 

Working  with  his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  he  is 
helping  to  rebuild  a viable  nation  from  the  violence 
of  war.  Q3 


An  Army  surgeon  treats  a group  of  Vietnamese  children, 
top  left.  An  American  civilian  advisor  demonstrates  a new 
tractor  for  rice  farmers,  left.  U.S.  soldiers  Join  children  of  a 
hamlet  in  a baseball  game,  above. 
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Increased  And  Broader-Based  Discussion  Meetings  on  race  relations  in  the 
Army  have  been  suggested  ai  means  o"?  alleviating  racial  tensions.  The 
conclusion  was  a result  of  seminars  conducted  by  CONARC  at  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  They  were  held  to  improve  communications  between 
racial  groups;  find  ways  of  eliminating  racial  tension;  and  improve 
understanding  of  DA  policies  and  regulations  on  the  subject.  "The  lowest 
level  must  know  the  top  echelon  is  interested  in  their  problems  and  will 
listen  to  them  and  take  corrective  action  where  necessary,"  the  report 
stated . 

In  A Related  Area,  DOD  has  recently  formed  a 12-man  interservice  \ 

task  force  "to  promote  mutual  understanding,  cultivate  respect, 
and  maintain  harmonious  relationships  among  all  members  of  the 
services...."  The  group  will  conduct  personal  interviews, 
analyze  service  school  curricula  on  race  relations,  conduct 
discussion  panels,  visit  installations  in  the  field,  and 
consider  written  suggestions  from  service  members.  The  Army  is 
represented  by  two  lieutenant  colonels  and  one  master  sergeant. 

Too  Many  Telephone  Calls  from  soldiers  wanting  to  know  the  status  or  re- 
ceipt of  their  retirement  applications  are  slowing  application  processing. 
Inquiries  of  this  nature  should  be  sent  through  appropriate  channels  to 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office.  They  should  be  limited  to  those  with  com- 
passionate circumstances  or  where  time  is  a factor. 

Transportation  Officers  Are  Having  Difficulties  in  moving 
trailers  which  have  been  stationary  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Problems  include  metal  fatigue,  structural  failure, 
and  tire  rot  which  cause  breakdowns  and  delays  in  movement. 

Also,  owners  should  not  load  the  mobile  home  past  the  manu- 
facturer's recommended  load  limit  or  not  more  than  5 pounds 
per  square  foot  of  available  floor  space.  Soldiers  and 
transportation  officers  should  discuss  moves  beforehand  to 
insure  minimum  chance  of  delay. 

While  Three  Universities/Colleges  Are  Terminating  ROTC  this  year,  there 
are  more  than  40  applications  now  pending  to  host  an  ROTC  program.  Those 
requesting  ROTC  include  Wisconsin  State  University  (five  campuses),  Weber 
State  College,  Utah,  Campbell  College,  N.C.,  Southwestern  State  College, 

Okla.,  Clarion  State  College,  Pa.,  and  Trdy  State  University,  Ala. 

A Special  "Welcoming"  Newspaper  is  being  printed  at  Ft.  Polk, 

La.,  for  inductees  to  acquaint  them  with  the  infantry  center 
there.  The  trainee's  edition  of  "The  Outpost"  is  helping  take 
the  anxiety  out  of  the  new  Army  environment.  It  explains  the 
Fort's  role  as  a training  center  and  also  lists  locations  of 
PXs , snack  bars,  barber  shops,  and  recreation  outlets. 

1 

A National  Campaign  Is  Underway  to  raise  $6  million  for  a National 
Infantry  Museum  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  The  museum  will  be  a memorial  to 
the  infantryman  who  has  "in  every  war ...  suffered  the  most  and  endured 
the  greatest  hardships."  Campaign  backers  include  Arkansas  Governor 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  Hugh 
P.  Harris  (USA,  Ret.),  and  actor  John  Wayne. 
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Maximum  Time  Allowed  To  Complete  Baccalaureate  or  graduate  degree  re- 
quirements — Bootstrap — has  been  increased  from  1 to  2 years.  Soldiers 
participating  in  the  Bootstrap  program  in  excess  of  20  weeks  will  be 
authorized  PCS  orders  instead  of  permissive  temporary  duty  orders. 

Under  these  new  conditions  the  Government  will  pay  all  movement  costs. 
Previously , many  soldiers  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  program  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  move  their  families  and  furniture. 

On  Other  Fronts,  the  present  goal  of  2 years'  college  for 
warrant  officers  will  be  upgraded  to  at  least  an  associate 
degree.  WOs  will  be  authorized  1 year  in  Bootstrap  to  ob- 
tain an  associate  degree  or  2 years  to  obtain  a baccalaureate 
degree . 

President  Nixon  Has  Nominated  Colonel  Elizabeth  P.  Hoisington,  Director, 
Women's  Army  Corps,  and  Colonel  Anna  Mae  M.  Hays,  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  brigadier  general.  These  will  be  the  first  U.S.  Army 
women  to  become  general  officers. 

Soldiers  Can  Now  Fly  From  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  to  Frankfurt 
and  London  at  considerably  reduced  rates  through  the  United 
Service  Club,  a nonprof it ‘ organization . The  charter  flight 
fare  from  New  York  to  Frankfurt  is  approximately  $69,  and  to 
London,  approximately  $62.50.  From  Los  Angeles  to  Frankfurt 
is  approximately  $99.  These  prices  are  subject  to  change  with 
the  cost  of  transportation.  For  information  write  United  Serv- 
ice Club,  Box  4087,  McChord  AFB , Wash.  98438. 

Newsletter  Of  The  U.S.  Army  Medical  Department  is  the  name  of  that  de- 
partment's new  quarterly  magazine.  The  publication  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  technical,  administrative,  and  professional  matters  of  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  Units  are  urged  to  submit 
requisitions  through  DA  Circular  310-87  (pinpoint  distribution) . 

Military  Families  Who  Qualify  For  Food  Stamps  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to  use  them  in  U.S. 
commissary  stores  after  July  1.  Eligibility  is  determined 
by  county  or  city  officials  who  administer  the  program. 

Local  offices  are  usually  listed  in  the  telephone  directory 
under  "Welfare,"  "Social  Services,"  "Public  Assistance." 
Eligibility  depends  on  family  size  and  income.  Food  stamps 
may  be  redeemed  for  "eligible  food"  only,  and  does  not  in- 
clude alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco  products,  imported  foods, 
and  household  items  such  as  soap.  Additional  information 
will  soon  be  available  at  local  commissaries. 

The  1970  Association  Of  The  U.S.  Army  Symposium  will  be  held  Aug.  2-4 
at  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala.  The  subject  will  be  "Airmobility  and  Aviation 
Systems."  As  in  years  past,  the  symposium  is  being  held  to  establish 
a closer  working  relationship  between  the  Army  and  industrial  community. 
Thoughts  for  discussion  include  goals  for  Army  aviation  equipment  and 
concepts  for  the  future;  and  how  industry  can  help  in  identified  problem 
areas . 
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All  about 

your  next  assignment 


PFC  Peter  A.  Greene 


ante, 
“hahs,” 
It  was  as- 
Joe  Duffel  in 
to  hear. 


Every  time  the  company  clerk  re 
the  announcement  brought  new 
“wows,”  and  whispers  from  the 
signment  day  in  basic  t 
the  rear  rank  of  the  crowded 

Private  Duffel,  sometime  pokrer  and  dice  man. 
liked  games  of  chance.  But  right  now  he  wanted  to 
know  for  sure  that  his  assignment  wasn’t  left  to  any 
chance.  Now  he  knew  what  he  would  do  in  the 
Army — infantry — but  he  still  didn’t  know  how  or 
why  he  was  picked  to  do  it. 

So  far,  his  efforts  to  answer  these  questions  un- 
covered nothing  but  an  old  packet  of  rumors  a buddy 
had  dropped  in  the  messhall. 

But  then  he  got  in  touch  with  an  old  sergeant  friend 
from  his  hometown,  a seasoned  personnel  specialist, 
who  promised  to  write  him  a letter  on  “how  it's  all 
done.” 

Here,  with  Duffel’s  permission,  is  the  letter  he 
received.  It  may  be  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
how  Army  assignments  arc  made: 

Dear  Baggy, 

Glad  to  hear  from  you.  I guess  you’re  about  the 
last  of  the  old  bunch  to  go  in.  What  are  all  the  girls 
going  to  do  now — besides  join  the  Wacs.  I mean! 

I hope  I can  answer  some  of  your  questions  about 
assignment.  I've  been  working  at  it  a while.  You 
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probably  heard  a lot  of  baloney  from  some  buddies 
along  the  way,  but  now  I can  set  you  straight. 

I’m  assigned  to  the  Pentagon,  in  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Operations,  Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate 
(EPD),  where  the  Army  makes  worldwide  assignments 
for  its  1.3  million  enlisted  members.  We  follow  even 
enlisted  man  by  name  (not  number)  from  the  da>  he 
takes  his  first  testing  center  examination  until  he 
leaves  the  service. 

Let's  start  with  that  test  you  took  at  the  examination 
and  induction  center — the  one  before  the  physical. 
That  was  a basic  aptitude  test  which  the  Army  used 
for  group  classification. 

The  tests  you  took  later,  at  the  reception  center, 
were  for  specific  skills — language,  driving,  infantry 
aptitude,  electronics,  and  so  on  and  on.  You  know 
those  guys  who  think  they  can  get  the  assignment  they 
want  by  purposely  messing  up  a test?  Well,  they  know 
those  tricks  here,  and  it  doesn't  pay,  and  it  may  lower 
two  or  three  of  your  scores  and  keep  you  from  a 
good  assignment. 

Then  you  had  that  interview  about  a choice  of  job 
and  duty  station.  Believe  it  or  not.  that  interview 
really  is  a big  consideration  in  making  assignments, 
especially  if  you  have  a skill — plumbing,  computer 
science,  drafting,  chemistry,  or  anything  else — to  tell 
the  interviewer  about.  He  takes  your  information  and 
makes  a recommendation  to  us,  and  we  put  a lot  of 
faith  in  his  judgment. 

From  the  reception  center,  all  the  information  comes 
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here  to  Washington  while  you  move  on  to  basic  with 
your  actual  records.  It’s  encouraging  to  know  how 
much  the  Army  assignment  personnel  know  about 
every  man — such  things  as  education,  work  experi- 
ence, job  preference  and  desires,  age,  height,  color 
vision,  physical  condition,  aptitude  in  many  areas, 
civilian  convictions,  and  even  major  traffic  violations. 
And  the  Army  can  compare  you  in  all  these  areas  with 
every  other  man  in  the  basic  training  cycle. 

By  the  second  week  of  basic — before  you  learned 
to  clean  your  M-16 — EPD  is  ready  to  start  making 
assignments.  Here’s  how  it’s  done,  Baggy: 

First,  experts  from  the  Training  Input  Branch  of 
EPD  screen  the  list  of  new  soldiers  for  men  with 
enough  experience  or  education  so  that  they  won’t 
have  to  undergo  further  advanced  individual  training 
(AIT)  to  perform  an  Army  skill.  If  the  Army  needs 
a welder,  and  an  experienced  welder  appears  among 
the  men  reported,  they  give  him  his  MOS  right  after 
he  finishes  basic,  and  off  he  goes  to  his  permanent 
station.  That  is,  if  he  wants  to  be  an  Army  welder. 
If  he  doesn’t,  normally  we  don’t  force  him. 

Of  course,  most  people  don’t  qualify  for  Civilian 
Acquired  Skill  assignment,  and  they  still  need  an  AIT 
assignment.  Fortunately,  in  such  cases  we  have  enough 
information  on  which  to  base  our  decisions.  Here’s 
what  we  have: 

► A projection,  called  the  White  Book  (because  it 
is  white),  of  how  many  soldiers  in  each  MOS  the 
Army  will  need  in  the  next  2 years.  A special  office 
gathers  information  for  this  prediction. 

^ The  number  of  open  places  at  every  MOS  school 
in  the  Army.  Infantry  and  related  combat  MOSs  take 
the  biggest  share,  as  you  well  know. 

^ Three  groups  of  MOSs — most  crucial,  fairly  cru- 
cial, and  least  crucial.  Selected  school  courses  and 
MOSs  that  require  long-term  training  are  among  the 
most  crucial,  but  the  list  is  always  changing. 

► An  ideal,  and  a minimum,  standard  of  qualification 
for  each  MOS,  including  aptitude,  previous  related 
civilian  training,  and  physical  condition. 

► And,  of  course,  each  soldier’s  qualifications  and 
desires. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  of  basic,  we  come 
up  with  a “first  try”  list  of  assignments,  using  a com- 
puter to  speed  the  comparisons  that  are  necessary  to 
select  the  best  qualified  candidates  for  MOS  training. 
Is  the  man  better  suited  to  be  a combat  engineer  or  a 
field  wireman,  a supply  clerk  or  a clerk  typist?  The 
computer,  directed  by  experienced  personnel  men, 
asks  and  answers  about  200  million  questions  in  help- 
ing assign  a typical  weekly  load  of  7,500  men  to  the 
job  that  is  right  both  for  the  Army  and  for  them. 

Starting  with  the  most  crucial  MOS,  we  fill  the  spots 
down  the  line.  If  there  are  not  enough  men  with  ideal 
qualifications  for  an  MOS,  we  use  what  is  called  a 
“relax.”  We  relax  the  requirements  one  notch  and 
search  again.  We  relax  and  relax  until  we  fill  the  MOS 
training  slots  or  hit  the  minimum  qualifications.  Then 


we  really  relax  (that’s  a joke,  Baggy). 

Meanwhile,  in  another  room  of  our  office,  a man  is 
looking  over  the  records  of  some  recruits  who  have 
special  experience  in  science  or  engineering.  Eventual- 
ly, he  comes  up  with  a list  of  men  to  fill  the  Army’s 
science  and  engineering  jobs.  It’s  not  many,  and  some- 
times some  pretty  well-qualified  scientists  and  engineers 
are  passed  by  for  lack  of  jobs.  You  know,  with  all 
our  assignment  know-how,  the  date  a man  enters  the 
Army  still  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  assignment  he 
gets.  One  week  the  Army  will  need  a man  with  a 
special  skill,  and  the  next  week  they  don’t  have  any 
opening  for  him. 

Once  the  initial  assignments  are  made,  they  are 
checked  and  rechecked.  The  science  and  engineering 
selectees  are  taken  out  of  their  originally  assigned  AIT 
training  and  put  into  new  training  or  MOS  classification. 
People  who  didn’t  fit  any  MOS  the  first  time  around 
are  assigned  now.  Also,  thanks  to  the  computer,  we 
have  the  time  to  swap  MOSs  between  two  soldiers  in 
the  same  MOS  priority  grouping,  if  the  exchange 
benefits  both  the  men  and  the  Army.  And  our  monitors 
check  for  errors — men  with  poor  physical  ratings  in 
the  infantry;  a high  concentration  of  people  with 
leadership  aptitude  in  one  MOS,  and  none  in  another; 
college  graduates  in  unchallenging  MOSs.  (By  the 
way,  combat,  especially  combat  leadership,  positions 
are  considered  challenging.) 

Finally,  late  in  the  fourth  week  of  basic  training, 
the  orders  for  assignment  to  AIT  go  out  to  the  field. 
Although  your  rifle  marksmanship  score  is  important 
(shooting  proficiency  can  save  your  life),  it  plays  no 
significant  part  in  this  assignment  process. 

Remember  Waldo  Hoyt  from  the  neighborhood?  His 
name  just  came  by  here  yesterday.  Went  home  on 
leave  and  gashed  his  leg  starting  his  motorbike.  Can’t 
make  his  AIT  starting  date.  That  kind  of  thing  happens 
a lot  here.  Guys  get  sick,  don’t  get  their  security  clear- 
ance in  time,  or  get  held  up  some  other  way. 

What  do  we  do?  Well,  as  soon  as  the  news  comes 
in  from  the  field,  we  look  for  a later-starting  class  in 
the  same  MOS.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a long  delay, 
we  assign  the  man  to  an  AIT  or  on-the-job  training 
course  going  on  at  the  station  where  he  took  basic. 
We  do  all  this  by  phone,  to  speed  things  as  much  as 
possible.  Each  training  base  has  its  own  personal 
phone  contact  in  the  Pentagon,  with  easy  access  to  au- 
thorities for  answering  sticky  questions. 

So,  that’s  pretty  much  how  we  make  assignments  to 
AIT.  Sorry  to  be  so  dry  about  it,  but  there  was  a lot 
to  say  and  not  much  room  to  say  it  in.  Hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon. 

Your  Friend, 

Doc 

Private  Duffel  was  happy  to  get  the  letter,  but,  as 
it  happened,  he  was  already  interested  in  new  ques- 
tions. How  do  you  get  assigned  after  AIT?  And  why 
was  he  going  where  he  was  going?  In  a future  issue, 
Doc  will  provide  some  more  answers.  Q3 
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Notes  from  the 
Pages  of  Army 
Recruiting  History 


Wesley  R.  Williams 


George  Washington  faced  up  early 
to  the  problems  of  any  good  re- 
cruiting officer.  In  his  first  recruiting 
order,  issued  just  a week  after  he 
assumed  command  of  the  forces 
around  Boston  on  July  3.  1775,  he 
told  colonels  of  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  to  send  some  officers 
“upon  the  recruiting  service”  for 
their  regiments.  He  directed  that 
these  officers  be  “active  and  vigilant 
and  in  esteem”  with  the  people 
of  the  district  in  which  they  would 
be  sent  to  recruit. 

They  were  never  sufficiently  ac- 
tive or  vigilant  to  solve  his  person- 
nel problems.  It  probably  wasn’t 
their  fault,  but  rather  a set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  de- 
feated anyone  but  a miracle  worker. 

Realistically,  the  people  then  had 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  their 
20th  century  counterparts.  They 
could  be  heroic  and  cowardly,  selfish 
and  generous,  or  farseeing  and  short- 
sighted. They  could  also  be  divided 
into  as  many  special  interest  groups 
as  you  will  find  in  1970.  One  large 
segment  of  the  population,  for  ex- 
ample, didn’t  favor  a war  with  Eng- 
land. Others  didn’t  want  a war  with 
anyone.  And  then  there  were  the 
indifferent  ones  who  just  wanted  to 
be  left  out  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  biggest  problem  in  finding 
men  for  the  Continental  Army 
stemmed  from  the  extremely  low 
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regard  the  colonists  had  for  sol- 
diers and  soldiering.  Under  the 
British  system,  recruits  came  from 
jails,  poorhouses,  and  the  dregs  of 
society.  They  served  under  a system 
of  harsh  discipline.  In  battle,  they 
marched  toward  the  enemy,  ex- 
changed volleys  of  large-bore  mus- 
ket fire,  and  then  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  The  old  British  “Brown 
Bess”  musket  was  about  as  accurate 
as  a slingshot,  but  it  would  stop  an 
elephant,  and  it  caused  horrifying 
wounds. 

This  was  the  sort  of  climate 
Washington’s  recruiters  encountered 
as  they  cantered  onto  village  greens 
across  New  England  looking  for 
recruits  for  the  new  Continental 
Army. 

But  being  recruiters,  and  fully 
determined  to  do  their  best,  they 
set  up  shop,  with  fife  shrilling  and 
drums  beating,  before  the  village 
tavern.  After  a period  of  heroic 
taletelling,  and  perhaps  a glass  or 
two  of  spirits,  the  enlistment  papers 
would  be  passed  around. 

It  was  a tough  marketplace. 
Times  were  good,  war  or  not.  Sol- 
diers in  the  infantry  received  $6.67 
a month,  when  and  if  they  were 
paid.  Apprentice  boys  and  farmers’ 
sons  did  considerably  better  than 
that,  and  there  was  a healthy  de- 
mand for  their  services. 

The  end  result  of  Washington’s 
inability  to  recruit  his  long-term 
Continental  soldiers  was  that  it 
forced  him  to  continue  the  war 
with  short-term  militiamen  who 


might  leave  before,  during,  or  right 
after  battle. 

According  to  one  of  his  most 
noted  biographers,  Washington  be- 
lieved “the  canker  of  the  army  had 
been  short-term  enlistments,  reliance 
on  militia,  and  state  commissioning 
of  officers.  This  not  only  delayed 
recruiting  but  resulted  in  many  cases 
of  officers  more  acceptable  as  poli- 
ticians than  competent  as  leaders.” 

Although  many  deplored  the 
problems  associated  with  short-term 
enlistments,  the  militia  laws  stayed 
on  the  books,  and  a tradition  of 
drop-the-plow  and  grab-the-musket 
was  to  become  national  folklore. 

The  War  of  1812  tarnished  this 
notion  somewhat,  especially  after  the 
British  burned  the  White  House, 
sacked  a few  cities,  and  went  back 
to  wars  on  the  Continent. 

It  might  have  been  the  light  of 
the  flames  from  the  presidential 
mansion  which  did  it,  but  an  idea 
did  shine  through  the  rubble. 

John  C.  Calhoun.  Secretary  of 
War  from  1817-1825,  had  read  the 
notes  from  the  last  two  wars,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  the  problem  might 
be  solved  by  some  innovations  in 
personnel  procurement.  From  this 
came  the  establishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Recruiting  Service.  The  era  of 
the  professional  Army  recruiter  had 
begun. 

During  his  tenure,  the  first  three 
recruiting  rendezvous  were  opened 
in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  Tn  1823.  three  more  were 
set  up  in  Boston.  Providence,  and 
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Volunteers  could  almost  write  their  own 
tickets  during  the  enlistment  campaigns 
of  the  Civil  War,  top.  More  than  125,000 
volunteers  were  swiftly  recruited  for  the 
Spanish-American  War,  bottom. 


Albany.  They  did  everything  ex- 
pected of  them  in  keeping  the  ranks 
of  the  Regular  Army  up  to  strength. 

There  were  even  some  physical 
standards  for  recruits.  Don't  enlist 
men  with  “sore  legs,  scurvy,  scald 
head,  ruptures,  or  other  infirmities,” 
recruiters  were  told.  But  a man 
small  in  stature  was  acceptable  pro- 
viding he  was  “strong,  active,  well 
made,  and  healthy.” 

The  onset  of  the  Mexican  War 
brought  a new  problem.  There  had 
always  been  three  categories  of  sol- 
diers— the  long-term  regulars,  the 
militia  or  citizen-soldiers,  and,  final- 


ly. the  volunteers,  who  in  some  re- 
spects were  a combination  of  both 
other  classes. 

Volunteers  could  be  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  sent 
to  a control  point,  and  formed  into 
companies.  They  were  then  mus- 
tered into  Federal  service  and  came 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Volunteer  regiments  were  a pop 
ular  place  to  serve.  The  enlistment 
term  was  short,  the  discipline  easier, 
and  the  bounties  for  service  higher. 
This  meant  the  recruiter  for  the 
reeulur  units  had  a sales  problem 
before  he  began. 

A 1-year  enlistment  might  seem 
long  to  a farm  boy  in  Indiana,  but 
it  was  considerably  shorter  than  the 
5-year  term  expected  of  the  regulars. 
And  when  his  enlistment  expired, 
he  could  go  home,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a campaign — which  is  just 
what  happened  among  General  Win- 
field Scott's  volunteers  advancing  on 
Mexico  City. 

The  Mexican  War  was  a short 
and  successful  one.  and  no  one 
spent  too  much  time  looking  back 
on  the  problems  which  had  been 
encountered.  However,  the  problems 
persisted. 

Civil  War.  Military  historians  re- 
gard the  Civil  War  as  the  last  of  the 
old  wars  as  well  as  the  first  of  the 
modern  wars  by  20th  century  stand- 
ards. Despite  its  shortcomings  in  the 
three  previous  conflicts,  the  militia 
system  was  still  in  existence  when 
the  war  began,  and  there  was  even 
an  attempt  to  use  it. 

Additionally,  there  was  a con- 
siderable amount  of  confusion  afoot, 
to  put  it  mildly.  Neither  side  had 
done  a great  deal  of  preparation. 
The  Union's  War  Department  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  made  up  of  doddering 
gentlemen  who  seldom  bothered  to 
work  out  their  problems  as  a team. 
And  the  villages  and  towns  were  full 
of  volunteer  heroes  raising  regi- 
ments. which  they  modestly  offered 
to  command.  The  fact  that  the\  had 
no  military  training  was  no  deter- 
rent. 

President  Lincoln  called  upon 
the  governors  of  the  states  to  furnish 
troops.  The  governors  responded 
with  a will.  In  fact,  thev  often  or- 
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ganized  more  units  than  their  pre- 
scribed quota,  which  led  to  some 
interesting  correspondence  between 
the  state  solons  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  On  several  occasions  the  Pres- 
ident himself  intervened  to  direct 
that  the  regiments  be  accepted.  All 
in  all,  it  was  a better  display  of 
patriotism  than  management. 

The  idea  of  a general  recruiting 
system  directed  and  controlled  by 
the  War  Department  was  revived. 
As  the  war  dragged  on,  filling  the 
ranks  became  ever  more  difficult. 
The  Draft  Plan  of  1 862  was  an 
attempt  to  draw  men  from  the  mili- 
tia rolls  of  the  states.  The  citizenry 
objected  violently,  and  it  never  real- 
ly went  into  effect.  But  it  spurred 
recruiting. 

Following  this  debacle,  the  En- 
rollment Act  of  1 863  was  passed  by 
the  Congress.  This  was  a system 
of  Federal  machinery  to  raise  armies, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  states  were 
ignored  in  the  process.  The  citizens 
were  considerably  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  the  system.  It  took  sev- 
eral regiments  of  regulars  to  end 
the  draft  riots  in  New  York  City, 
which  cost  1,000  casualties  and  $1.5 
million  in  property  damage. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  ended, 
manpower  procurement  policies  and 
procedures  had  proved  successful, 
if  chaotic.  Every  conceivable  sys- 
tem had  been  tried.  The  old  militia 
law  had  been  dusted  off,  tried,  and 
abandoned.  The  volunteer  system 
was  used.  The  regulars  had  recruited 
through  the  recruiting  service.  The 
draft  had  been  conceived  and  passed 
into  law  and  even  used  to  a limited 
extent.  Men  received  payments  of 
money  for  enlisting  or  made  pay- 
ments to  hire  substitutes. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the 
world’s  most  powerful  army  melted 
away.  By  the  end  of  the  1 860s, 
the  Army  was  back  on  the  frontier 
or  engaged  in  routine  garrison  life. 
By  1876,  the  Regular  Army’s 
strength  stood  at  27,472. 

Recruiting  was  carried  on  at  gen- 
eral recruiting  stations  in  the  larger 
cities  and  at  the  military  posts. 
Recruiters  were  highly  selective, 
and  only  the  best  were  admitted  to 
the  ranks.  The  major  problems  then 


consisted  in  transporting  new  sol- 
diers overland  to  their  stations  and 
hardening  them  to  the  rigors  of  life 
on  thS  frontier. 

Turn  of  the  Century.  When  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  in  1898,  no  practical 
plans  for  mobilizing  forces  had  been 
devised.  Regular  Army  strength 
amounted  to  just  28,000,  and  with 
the  recruiting  service  not  geared  to 
replenish  that  number,  it  was  ob- 
vious more  concrete  measures  were 
needed. 

The  immediate  response  was  the 
formation  of  another  army  of 
U.S.  volunteers,  more  than  215,000 
strong.  Regular  Army  recruiters  did 
their  part  to  bring  the  regular  forces 
up  to  strength.  In  3 months  they 
enlisted  25,500  recruits,  despite  a 
rejection  rate  of  75  percent  of  the 
applicants. 

When  it  was  over,  just  4 months 
later,  the  United  States  had  become 
a global  power  with  oversea  pos- 
sessions to  defend. 

In  1 899,  the  Congress  authorized 
an  Army  of  65,000  regulars  supple- 
mented by  35,000  volunteers.  By 
1904,  there  were  12  recruiting  de- 
pots in  Army  posts  across  the  Na- 
tion. Despite  increased  authoriza- 
tion and  a vigorous  recruiting  effort, 
the  Regular  Army  numbered  133,- 
1 1 1 officers  and  men  on  April  1 , 
1917,  which  was  some  13,000  less 
than  the  existing  authorization. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  in  April  1917,  volunteers 
rushed  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  The 
rate  climbed  from  an  average  of 
3,500  per  month  to  over  30,000. 
Before  the  Selective  Service  ma- 
chinery was  set  in  motion,  more 
than  877,000  men  had  enlisted  in 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Reserve  Corps  and 
National  Army.  An  average  of  2,- 
000  recruiters  had  handled  the  flood 
under  the  supervision  of  1 80  officers 
at  about  400  recruiting  stations. 

The  United  States  ended  World 
War  I with  3,623,000  officers  and 
men,  of  whom  1 ,944,000  were  over- 
seas in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  At  war’s  end,  it  required  just 
9 months  to  return  nearly  3,250,000 
officers  and  men  to  civil  life.  By 


the  end  of  1919,  the  Army  was 
again  an  all-volunteer  Regular  Army 
force  with  a total  strength  of  224,- 
000  officers  and  men. 

In  the  economy  wave  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I,  the  Army  was 
forced  to  reduce  its  numbers  to 
150,000  by  October  1,  1921.  The 
ranks  of  recruiters  and  their  sup- 
porting depots  were  also  reduced. 
An  intensive  effort  was  made  to 
select  only  the  most  highly  mo- 
tivated enlisted  men  for  assignment 
as  recruiters,  a practice  which  has 
continued  ever  since. 

Recruiters  were  directed  to  com- 
pare methods  and  techniques.  The 
Recruiting  Publicity  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished in  New  York  City  to  pro- 
duce advertising  and  public  relations 
materials.  A specialized  journal  for 
recruiters  also  began  publication  at 
that  time.  It  survives  today  as  the 
V.S.  Army  Recruiting  and  Career 
Counseling  Journal , distributed  to 
recruiters  around  the  world. 

Army  recruiting  had  become  a 
professionally  demanding  assign- 
ment for  which  only  the  best  need 
apply.  The  best  included  a young 
Army  officer  named  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  who  served  as  a recruit- 
ing officer  at  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  in 
the  mid-twenties. 

There  were  few  problems  in  main- 
taining a flow  of  Army  replacements 
during  the  1930s.  A great  economic 
recession  was  sweeping  the  Nation. 
Recruiters  were  able  to  pick  and 
choose  with  a great  deal  of  selec- 
tivity from  waiting  lists.  Physical 
and  mental  standards  were  high. 

The  buildup  for  World  War  IT 
began  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act 
of  1940.  Recruiters  continued  to 
plv  their  specialty  until  December 
1942.  At  that  time,  the  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Service  was 
inactivated,  not  to  appear  until  Au- 
gust 1945. 

Postwar  recruiters  found  the  sell- 
ing almost  as  tough  as  it  had  been 
in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  World  War  IT  had  been  won; 
there  was  a clamor  to  “bring  the 
boys  back  home,”  and  the  American 
people  had  taken  their  traditional 
turn  against  military  service. 
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One  of  our  many 
training  courses 
is  right  for  you. 
Your  future, 
your  decision 
..choose  ARMY. 


Modern  Art  style  is  used  in  recruiting 
poster  for  modern  Army. 


The  members  of  the  Army  Re- 
cruiting Service  were  the  first  to 
recognize  the  need  to  gain  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  of  the  public. 
The  1,800  officers  and  6,000  en- 
listed men  in  recruiting  stations 
across  the  Nation  sought  every 
means  to  tell  the  Army  story.  Paid 
advertising,  civilian  advisory  com- 
mittees, national  radio  coverage,  and 
mobile  units  were  all  used  to  inform 
young  Americans  what  the  Army 
had  to  offer. 

The  Selective  Service  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1940  expired  on  March 
31,  1947,  and  for  the  third  time  in 
the  20th  century,  the  Army  became 
an  all-volunteer  Regular  Army  force. 

But  it  was  a pitifully  small  force 
in  view  of  the  missions  that  were 
to  be  handed  it.  And  it  was  deficient 
in  ground  combat  forces. 

Crisis  followed  crisis.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  his  forces  were  driven  from 
mainland  China.  Czechoslovakia  fell 
to  the  Communists.  The  Soviets  pro- 
duced their  first  atomic  weapons. 
The  Berlin  blockade  was  instituted. 


The  Communists  seemed  likely  to 
take  over  Greece.  And.  finally,  the 
North  Koreans  charged  across  the 
38th  Parallel  into  South  Korea. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  ordered 
American  forces  into  action  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  under  the  banner 
of  the  United  Nations. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  man- 
power, reservists  were  recalled,  the 
Selective  Service  machinery  was  re- 
established. and  the  U.S.  Army  and 
U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service 
was  given  additional  personnel  to 
handle  the  workload. 

From  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War  in  July  1953,  the  Army  sank, 
almost  unnoticed,  to  a low  of  856,- 
932  officers  and  men  by  the  end  of 
1961.  It  was  a time  of  great  pros- 
perity: jobs  were  available  for  the 
avking,  and,  again,  it  had  become 
fashionable  to  decry  the  military 
and  its  mission. 

This  condition  did  not  prevail 
very  long.  The  Berlin  Wall  was 
built  and  an  emergency  seemed  im- 


minent. Reserves  were  recalled  to 
active  duty.  The  tension  subsided. 
The  reserves  were  demobilized,  but 
the  regulars  increased  in  numbers. 

Vietnam  would  occupy  the  major 
share  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  from  mid- 1965  on.  Selective 
Service  called  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  for  Army  serv- 
ice, while  the  newly  created  United 
States  Army  Recruiting  Command 
(USAREC)  assumed  the  mission  of 
finding  volunteer  manpower. 

First  organized  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command 
on  October  1,  1964,  USAREC  be- 
came a Class  II  activity  reporting 
to  the  Deputy'  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel.  Department  of  the  Army, 
on  July  1,  1966. 

It  had  been  189  years  since 
George  Washington  had  directed  his 
assistants  upon  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice. In  contrast  to  the  problems  en- 
countered by  their  Revolutionary 
War  counterparts,  USAREC  re- 
cruiters brought  more  than  a million 
volunteers  into  Army  ranks  in  a 
little  more  than  5 x/i  years. 

It  was  never  enough  in  the  past — 
nor  will  it  ever  be  enough  in  the 
future — to  send  “one  subaltern  from 
each  company”  upon  recruiting  duty 
as  did  George  Washington.  Instead, 
this  key  assignment  is  today  en- 
trusted only  to  handpicked  officers 
and  superior  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer volunteers. 

To  earn1  out  this  selection  proc- 
ess, the  Commanding  General  of 
USAREC  personally  examines  the 
qualifications  of  every  field  grade 
officer  for  assignment  to  the  com- 
mand and  accepts  onlv  those  with 
outstanding  records  and  potential. 
Company  grade  officers  and  NCOs 
on  recruiting  duty  also  undergo  sim- 
i'ar  tough  appraisals. 

As  a result,  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command  has  become  an  elite  com- 
mand with  an  important  mission. 

From  its  headquarters  in  historic 
Hampton,  Va.,  down  to  the  more 
than  965  individual  recruiting  sta- 
tions. the  USAREC  is  organized 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  seventies  and  hevond. 
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The  *<" 

Black  hawks  Return 


SP4  Rick  Soehngen 
Art  by  SP5  Albert  J.  Alexander 

Like  the  Indian  scouts  who  ranged  ahead  of  the  saber-swinging  horsemen 
during  the  u«it’s  first  engagement  in  the  Blackhawk  wars  of  1833-36,  the 
Ranger  patrols  of  the  2d  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry  Regiment  “Blackhawks” 
rely  on  stealth  to  accomplish  their  mission  of  reconnaissance  for  today’s 
mechanized  cavalry. 

The  Blackhawk  Rangers  in  Vietnam  were  formed  because  surprise  is 
difficult  to  achieve  against  an  elusive  enemy  who  can  hear  tanks  and  armored 
cavalry  coming  and  can  spot  their  silhouette  at  night. 

To  develop  a small  heavily-armed  unit  that  could  observe  the  enemy  as 
he  left  his  mountain  sanctuary  and  moved  down  into  the  lowlands,  a call 
for  volunteers  went  out.  Many  requested  assignment,  but  at  the  end  of  2 
weeks  of  intensive  training  only  a small  group  remained. 

The  training  stressed  conditioning  and  small  unit  tactics,  with  emphasis 
on  night  patrols  and  ambushes.  Arrangements  were  made  to  incorporate  the 
Rangers  of  the  44th  Regiment,  Army  of  Vietnam,  into  the  U.S.  Ranger 
squads. 

SPECIALIST  4 RICK  SOEHNGEN  is  assigned  to  Headquarters,  I Field  Force,  Vietnam. 
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After  the  rigors 
of  training,  the 
men  were  anxious 
for  their  first 
mission  . . . 


After  the  rigors  of  training,  the  men  were  anxious  for  their  first  mission 
which  came  when  enemy  movement  was  reported  in  the  mountains  near  the 
squadron  headquarters  at  Sung  Mao.  An  order  soon  followed  to  deploy  two 
teams  into  position. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  determined  the  best  spots  for  insertion,  possible 
sites  of  enemy  activity,  a good  ambush  position,  and  a defensive  location 
where  immediate  extraction  could  be  made  if  necessary. 

Priority  was  arranged  for  artillery  fire  support  and  gunships  and  with 
the  cavalry  ready  to  supply  a reaction  force  if  needed.  Two  combined  teams 
of  U.S.  and  ARVN  Rangers  were  airlifted  on  the  first  insertion.  When  satis- 
fied that  surprise  had  been  achieved,  the  team  moved  up  on  the  objective, 
an  observation  post  overlooking  several  trails  and  a wide  expanse  of  valley 
below.  The  first  team  covered  the  800  meters  before  dusk  the  first  day.  by 
which  time  the  second  team  had  also  been  safely  inserted  several  “clicks” 
to  the  northeast. 

Both  teams  set  up  night  defensive  positions  and  established  radio  watch. 
Throughout  the  next  day,  they  patiently  waited  in  position  for  any  sign  of 
enemy  activity. 

The  enemy  was  not  so  careful.  Sharp-eyed  U.S.  Rangers  observed  flash- 
lights bobbing  and  weaving  along  the  valley  floor  and  along  ridges  to  the 
northwest.  Occasionally,  the  men  would  be  startled  into  alertness  as  the 
raucous  laughter  or  blare  of  a transistor  radio  filtered  through  the  night. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  a North  Vietnamese  Armv  (NVA) 
light  weapons  company  moved  down  a trail  from  the  northwest  toward 
the  lowlands  to  the  east.  The  NVA  were  clad  in  an  assortment  of  black 
pajamas  and  green  uniforms.  They  carried  no  packs,  but  were  armed  with 
AK-47  automatic  rifles  and  grenades. 

The  enemy  was  moving  in  a corridor  just  outside  the  range  of  the  ar- 
tillery. Harassing  fire  was  brought  in  to  push  the  enemy  into  the  lowland' 
where  the  tanks  could  move  against  them. 

As  artillery  rounds  exploded  behind  them;  the  enemy  began  to  run  into 
the  lowlands  towards  the  coast.  Two  platoons  of  Alpha  Troop  encountered 
them  near  a rubber  plantation  known  as  Orchard  Grove.  Eight  NVA  sol- 
diers were  killed  before  the  enemy  unit  reached  the  grove.  Gunships  con- 
tinued to  pound  the  area  with  rockets  and  machinegun  fire  well  into  the 
night. 

“It  was  a typical  enveloping  action  for  the  tanks,  and  the  success  was  due 
largely  to  the  Ranger  sighting.”  commented  the  squadron  commander. 

The  next  day.  as  the  first  team  prepared  for  extraction,  the  second 
Ranger  team  made  contact.  Jheir  ARVN  Rangers  had  been  positioned  down 
one  trail,  and  the  Americans  were  set  up  along  an  intersecting  trail.  Clay- 
mores had  been  set  out.  and  the  men  were  waiting  patiently  when  three 
enemy  soldiers  cargying  AK-47s  approached.  They  had  moved  to  within 
10  meters  of  the  ambush  when  three  more  were  spotted  coming  up  the  trail 
“The  ambush  went  off  a little  prematurely  but  we  got  the  first  group  with 
claymores  and  picked  off  the  last  three  within  a minute.”  reported  the  patrol 

But  the  last  few  moments  before  thev  were  killed,  the  enemy  soldiers 
managed  to  squeeze  off  a few  rounds  and  throw  some  grenades.  Two  of  the 
U.S.  Rangers  suffered  body  wounds.  The  radio  operator  was  temporarily 
blinded  but  continued  to  maintain  radio  communications.  With  their  position 
now  revealed,  they  quickly  gathered  the  enemy  weapons,  searched  the 
bodies  for  intelligence  documents,  and  called  for  extraction. 

In  this  action,  a breakthrough  of  another  sort  had  been  achieved.  The 
Blackhawk  Ranger  teams  had  now  been  tested  under  combat  conditions  and 
had  proved  ready.  Theirs  was  a new-found  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
rcconnoiter  successfully  for  the  mechanized  cavalry.  EH 
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tions  help  themselves  to  defend 
their  country  against  aggression. 

Talent  Needed.  An  advisor  is  a 
soldier  and  a diplomat  selected  for 
this  duty  because  he  is  a profes- 
sional— and  his  performance  has 
shown  it.  He  may  be  a combat 
arms  officer,  a technical  service  spe- 
cialist, or  an  experienced  motor  ser- 
geant, radio  technician,  or  combat 
platoon  sergeant.  Those  assigned  to 
this  duty  must  possess  the  talent  and 
experience  necessary  to  obtain  the 
respect  and  support  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  host  nation.  Equally 
important,  they  must  be  able  to 
adapt  to  foreign  people  and  cus- 
toms. 

The  extent  of  instruction  varies 
from  country  to  country,  depending 
on  the  sophistication  of  the  host 
country’s  army  and  the  number  of 
advisors  available.  The  advisor’s 
classroom  may  be  in  the  mountains 


Denmark,  Taiwan,  Uruguay,  In- 
dia— South  America,  the  Far  East, 
Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East — in 
more  than  40  countries  around  the 
world,  U.S.  Army  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  serve  as  ad- 
visors. To  those  selected  for  an  as- 
signment with  an  advisory  group,  it 
is  more  than  a quick  trip  to  a 
foreign  country  to  fulfill  a long 
standing  ambition  to  travel.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  coun- 

MAJOR  WARREN  H.  SINGER  is  assigned  to  the 
Plans  and  Programs  Office,  Office  of  Personnel 
Operations. 

In  more  than  40  countries 
around  the  world, 
the  Army  Advisor  acts  as 


try,  the  people,  their  customs,  and 
their  language  by  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  army  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

The  U.S.  Army  is  involved  in  an 
effort  of  this  magnitude  because  this 
Nation,  through  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic agreements,  has  entered  into 
programs  of  assisting  allied  nations 
to  upgrade  their  armed  forces.  We 
do  this  by  providing  the  equipment 
and  the  personnel  to  instruct  in  its 
use.  By  developing  self-sufficient, 
highly  trained  armies  from  these 
armed  forces,  we  help  allied  na- 


A  Soldier 
Diploma! 


of  Greece,  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
or  the  sands  of  the  African  desert 
He  may  be  at  home  every  night 
with  his  family,  or  he  may  be  in  an 
isolated  outpost  where  he  cats  the 
local  foods  and  bathes  under  a 
shower  built  from  an  old  oil  drum. 

Needless  to  say,  an  advisor’s  job 
is  a challenging  one.  His  main  goal 
is  eventually  to  work  himself  out  of 


a job  by  teaching  the  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
host  nation’s  armed  forces  to  take 
over  his  job.  He  docs  not  direct 
that  something  be  done,  but  merely 
offers  assistance. 

Selection  Process.  Advisors, 
both  officer  and  enlisted,  are  care- 
fully selected.  Volunteers  arc  given 
first  consideration  for  these  assign- 


ments, provided  they  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  job. 
However,  the  number  of  advisory 
requirements  far  exceeds  the  number 
of  qualified  volunteers.  Consequent- 
ly. many  advisory  positions  are  filled 
by  assignment.  Officers  are  selected 
by  their  career  branch,  based  on 
the  prerequisites  submitted  by  the 
advisory  group  for  each  position. 


An  Assignment  of 

In  an  address  on  May  8 to  graduates  of  the  District  Senior  Advisor  Course  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  emphasized 
the  significance  of  the  advisor’s  role.  Following  are  excerpts  of  his  remarks: 


I know  of  no  assignment  of  greater  importance  to  achiev- 
ing our  objectives  in  Vietnam,  none  more  challenging  and 
rewarding,  offering  a young  officer  greater  opportunity  to 
exercise  individual  responsibility,  and  requiring  greater 
dedication,  ingenuity,  and  leadership — than  that  of  province 
or  district  senior  advisor. 

Our  Government's  policy  is  to  Vietnamize  the  war. 
which  means  enabling  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take  over 
combat  operations  and  replacing  U.S.  forces.  It  has  been 
reflected  in  a steady  and  continuing  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  popular 
self-defense  forces,  and  in  a spreading  area  of  security 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

Vietnamization  is  more  than  a military  program.  The 
military  aspect  merely  provides  a shield  behind  wrhich 
the  Vietnamese  government,  including  local  governments, 
must  come  forward  with  reforms.  These  reforms — eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political — will  attract  the  loyalty  and 
support  of  the  people  as  a whole. 

Vietnamization  involves  helping  the  Vietnamese  people 
to  build  their  own  future — to  assure  effective  internal 
security  forces,  a stronger  economy,  a cohesive  society, 
and  widened  participation  in  government. 

Ultimately,  our  whole  effort  in  Vietnam  will  succeed  or 
fail  depending  on  what  the  Vietnamese  do.  Initially,  we 
perhaps  followed  too  much  the  natural  tendency  of  Ameri- 
cans to  do  things  ourselves.  We  have  since  learned  to  em- 
phasize those  programs  which  increase  the  capability  of 
the  Vietnamese.  In  the  advisory  program,  there  are  only 
300  province  and  district  senior  advisor  positions  at  the 
local  level  to  provide  the  crucial  leverage  point  on  which 
the  Vietnamization  program  turns. 

The  Vietnamization  program  is  reflected  in  other  areas 
as  well — in  joint  United  States-Vietnamese  military  opera- 
tions, joint  training  exercises,  and  training  of  individual 


Vietnamese  soldiers.  But  it  is  only  you.  the  advisors,  who 
will  be  devoting  your  efforts  to  Vietnamization  full  time. 
It  is  you  who  will  work  single-mindedly  toward  increasing 
Vietnamese  capability  in  all  fields — military,  social,  and 
economic.  That  is  why  your  assignment  is  so  important 

The  advisor  must  be  not  only  an  outstanding  militarx 
leader,  but  also  a diplomat-soldier,  a person  who  under- 
stands and  likes  the  Vietnamese,  and  who  can  work  closelv 
with  the  people.  He  must  be  familiar  not  just  with  securitv 
requirements,  but  also  with  local  politics  and  administrative 
methods.  He  must  have  the  tact  and  sensitivity  to  in- 
fluence Vietnamese  counterparts  without  giving  offense. 

In  selecting  you  for  this  unique  assignment,  the  Army 
applied  careful  standards.  You  are  veterans  of  at  least  one 
tour  in  Vietnam  with  ability  to  speak  or  learn  the  language 
As  we  continue  to  phase  down  United  States  forces,  you 
who  are  to  be  advisors  become,  more  and  more,  the  es- 
sential ingredient  of  our  success  in  Vietnam.  For  this 
reason,  both  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I are  determined  to 
make  these  assignments  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  to  be 
sure  that  those  who  fill  them  are  properly  recognized,  re- 
warded. and  advanced  in  their  careers.  We  have  directed 
positive  actions  to  see  that  this  is  accomplished. 

First,  as  to  attractiveness.  During  the  years  of  troop 
buildup  in  Vietnam,  the  prestige  attached  to  command  or 
service  with  United  States  units  tended  to  draw  many  of 
our  best  people  at  the  expense  of  our  advisor  program 
We  have  taken  steps  to  correct  this  and  to  establish  clearlv 
the  paramount  importance  of  our  advisors  in  the  Vict- 
namization  effort.  Henceforth,  officers  selected  as  advisors 
will  be  of  equal  quality  with  officers  assigned  as  com- 
manders of  United  States  troop  units  in  Vietnam. 

Training  programs  for  advisors  have  been  expanded, 
and  career  incentives  broadened.  The  course  you  have  just 
completed  is  an  example.  The  training  course  for  province 
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Enlisted  men  are  selected  from 
among  those  most  eligible  for  over- 
sea service,  who  possess  the  re- 
quired grade  and  MOS. 

Previous  experience  as  a service 
school  instructor  is  highly  desirable. 
Except  for  a few  countries  where 
fluency  in  the  native  language  is  not 
required,  advisors  must  have  foreign 
language  proficiency.  Consequently, 


a large  number  receive  language 
training  before  undertaking  their 
assignments,  as  it  is  easier  to  teach 
one  man  the  language  of  his  host 
country,  than  to  attempt  to  teach  his 
large  groups  to  speak  English. 

Those  selected  for  advisory  duty 
must  be  free  of  medical  and  dental 
defects,  and  the  same  is  true  of 


dependents  who  may  accompany 
them  overseas,  since  medical  care 
is  extremely  limited  or  even  non- 
existent in  some  areas. 

At  the  end  of  his  tour,  the  ad- 
visor can  look  back  with  pride  at 
his  accomplishments  in  aiding  an 
allied  nation  to  maintain  and  ad- 
vance its  freedom.  EH 


Great  Importance... 


senior  advisors  began  in  1967.  In  January  1969,  we  es- 
tablish a similar  program  for  training  district  senior  ad- 
visors. We  will  also  provide  high  quality,  combat-ex- 
perienced officers  in  other  advisory  positions  whenever 
possible.  Our  overall  objective  is  to  see  that  the  officers 
best  qualified  for  advisory  duty  are  selected,  that  they 
receive  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  training  possible, 
and  that  they  are  utilized  as  intended  in  Vietnam. 

Last  month  I received  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  further 
recommendations  to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the 
District  Advisory  Program.  These  were  implemented  last 
month.  The  new  policy  provides  for  a 12-month  tour  with 
special  incentives,  and  an  option  for  an  18-month  tour 
coupled  with  a substantial  increase  in  incentives. 

Special  advantages  accorded  to  all  in  the  regular  12- 
month  tour  include: 

• A personal  letter  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  attesting 
to  the  importance  of  the  assignment,  to  be  made  a 
permanent  part  of  the  officer’s  record. 

• Permission  to  select  his  next  assignment  within  prac- 
tical limits. 

• Every  consideration  within  practical  limits  for  civil 
schooling  upon  completion  of  the  tour. 

• An  offer  of  excess  family  quarters  at  CONUS  posts. 

Additional  incentives  for  those  who  spend  an  18- 

month  tour  include: 

• An  offer  of  quarters  for  the  family  on  any  post  of 
his  choice  in  CONUS  or  Hawaii. 

• The  30-day  special  leave  now  offered  to  all  personnel 
volunteering  to  extend  their  tour  6 months. 

• A 5-year  exemption  from  additional  short  tours. 

• Guaranteed  early  consideration  by  a promotion  selec- 
tion board  when  the  officer  comes  into  the  secondary  zone 
for  lieutenant  colonel. 

General  Westmoreland  also  proposed  two  additional  in- 
centives, which  I strongly  endorse.  First  is  special  responsi- 
bility pay  of  $50  per  month  for  all  district  senior  advisors. 
The  other,  for  those  serving  an  1 8-month  tour,  is  a 2- 
week  leave  with  family  in  any  of  the  R&R  sites  in  Hawaii 
or  Southeast  Asia,  with  Government  transportation  and 
per  diem  authorized  for  family  members.  These  two 
incentives  require  approval  at  Defense  level.  I have  per- 
sonally discussed  them  with  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I hope  for  an 
early  favorable  decision. 


In  the  matter  of  career  rewards,  our  basic  policy  is  that 
no  officer’s  future  should  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  fact 
that  he  served  as  an  advisor  instead  of  in  some  other  as- 
signment. On  the  contrary,  advisor  duty  should  and  will 
be  recognized  as  experience  equal  in  trust  and  responsibility 
to  any  type  of  assignment  the  Army  offers.  Our  commit- 
ment is  firm  and  long-range.  It  will  ensure  that  advisors 
are  adequately  rewarded  for  their  efforts  not  only  now, 
but  over  the  balance  of  their  military  careers. 

For  example,  a senior  officer  promotion  board  recently 
was  specifically  directed  to  equate  service  as  an  advisor 
with  command  of  a United  States  unit  in  combat.  Al- 
though this  direction  represents  a change  from  previous 
years,  it  is  one  I believed  was  vital  if  we  are  to  inspire 
and  encourage  the  best  of  our  field  grade  officers  to  seek 
jobs  as  district  and  province  senior  advisors,  as  advisors 
to  Vietnamese  units,  or  in  staff  positions  in  the  Civil  Op- 
eration and  Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS)  or- 
ganization. The  importance  of  advisory  duty  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  instructions  to  all  promotion  selection  boards 
and  to  selection  boards  for  service  schools. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  designate  at  least  one  former  ad- 
visor as  a member  of  all  field  grade  officer  promotion 
boards.  Persons  preparing  and  reviewing  officer  efficiency 
reports  have  been  directed  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  functions  performed  by  rated  advisors. 

I have  tried  to  portray  the  importance  of  the  advisor  in 
accomplishing  our  objectives  in  Vietnam,  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  insure  that  only  our  most  qualified  are  assigned 
as  advisors,  the  incentives  offered  along  with  the  actions 
underway  to  attract  our  most  talented  personnel  into  this 
program,  and  the  actions  taken  to  insure  proper  career 
recognition  for  personnel  assigned  to  advisory  duty. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  any 
job  comes  from  the  feeling  that  one’s  work  has  been 
worthwhile  in  and  of  itself,  important  enough  to  justify  the 
portion  of  a career  spent  on  it.  You  can  find  this  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  helping  another  free  people  to  help  them- 
selves. You  can  make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  under  a 
form  of  government  which  respects  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual,  instead  of  falling  victim  to  a system 
which  represents  the  antithesis  of  humane  values. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  more  appealing  or  rewarding 
way  to  spend  your  time  in  Vietnam,  or  to  serve  your 
country.  ETS1 
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Varied  and  unusual  sights 
await  the  U.S.  soldier  tourist  on 


SP5  Charles  Arons 

Photos  by  SP4  Thomas  C.  Nurre 


Sometimes  they  stand  in  line  for 
hours  at  the  United  States  display 
at  Expo  ’70.  They  wait  patiently 
for  the  chance  to  see  a bit  of  rock 
about  the  size  of  a baseball.  But 
it’s  no  ordinary  rock.  It’s  an  au- 
thentic bit  of  the  moon,  brought 
back  to  this  planet  by  Apollo  1 1 . 
Also  on  display  is  the  Apollo  8 
space  vehicle  that  circled  the  moon. 

The  place  in  which  it’s  on  display 
is  also  a unique  attraction  for  the 
crowds  that  are  thronging  to  the 
big  world’s  fair  in  Osaka,  Japan. 
For  the  land  that  first  gave  the 
world  the  skyscraper  has  now  re- 
versed itself,  structurally  speaking. 
Instead  of  going  up,  the  United 
States  exhibit  goes  down — into  a 
bowl-shaped  excavation  roofed  over 
by  the  largest  and  lightest  clear-span 
air-supported  roof  ever  built. 

SPECIALIST  5 CHARLES  ARONS  and  SPECIALIST 
4 THOMAS  C.  NURRE  are  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army,  Japan. 


Apollo  8 space  capsule  fascinates  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  pavilion. 
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West  meets  East  as  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  rub  shoulders  at  the  fair. 


Under  this  titanic  translucent 
dome,  throngs  of  visitors — many  of 
them  American  soldiers  on  leave 
from  Far  East  assignments — can 
see  vari.ed  Americana  ranging  from 
Babe  Ruth’s  uniform  to  the  moon 
rock.  The  baseball  uniform,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  is  nearly  as  popular 
as  the  moon  fragment,  since  baseball 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  all 
Japan. 

Vast  Variety.  The  theme  of  Expo 
’70  is  “Progress  and  Harmony  for 
Mankind.”  It  is  aimed  at  answering 
the  question — “Can  man  reconcile 
crucial  changes  wrought  by  progress 
with  past  and  present  concepts  of 
harmonious  living?” 

With  more  than  100  pavilions 
representing  more  than  75  govern- 
ments and  more  than  30  private  in- 
dustries, there  is  plenty  to  sec  and 


do.  Most  servicemen  on  leave  in 
Japan  with  their  dependents,  or 
men  enjoying  rest  and  recuperation 
(R&R)  from  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, find  Japan  an  interesting  coun- 
try to  visit,  with  the  extra  added 
attraction  of  the  exposition  enhanc- 
ing their  trip. 

Some  exhibits,  Jike  the  Japanese 
pagoda,  the  Thailand  and  the  Bur- 
mese temples,  are  built  in  traditional 
style.  Others  feature  psychedelic 
color  patterns  and  space-age  sounds. 
Many  pavilions  stage  fantastic  light 
shows  with  continuous,  alternating 
projectors. 

Scheduled  throughout  the  6- 
month  running  time  of  the  exposi- 
tion are  entertainments  by  the  var- 
ious participating  nations.  Such  high 
quality  organizations  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the  Mon- 


treal Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra will  be  playing  in  Expo  Hall. 
American  entertainer  Sammy  Davis, 
Jr.,  performed  during  the  opening 
week. 

To  feed  the  estimated  50  million 
visitors,  190  restaurants,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  approximately 
25.000,  provide  a gourmet’s  para- 
dise, with  around-the-world  eat- 
ing adventure  awaiting  the  visitor. 
French  cuisine,  unique  North  Euro- 
pean fare,  Chinese  dishes.  Scandi- 
navian smorgasbord.  Swiss  fondue. 
Indian  curry,  Italian  pizza,  and 
Munich  beer  and  sausage  are  but  a 
few  of  the  gastronomic  offerings  to 
be  found  in  the  rolling  Senri  Hills. 

For  U.S.  Army  members  and 
their  dependents,  the  package  travel 
plans  are  popular.  Such  plans  in- 
clude transportation  to  and  from  the 
Expo  grounds,  entrance  fees,  hotel, 
and  meals. 

Most  Expo  trips  start  in  the  To- 
kyo-Yokohama  area.  By  bus  or  car. 
traveling  down  the  scenic  Tomei 
Expressway  or  taking  the  new  "Bul- 
let Train.”  servicemen  have  a chance 
to  see  towering  Mount  Fuji  while 
enroute  to  Osaka,  the  sister  city 
of  San  Francisco.  Also  on  most 
agendas  is  a run  through  historic 
Kvoto.  a city  of  castles,  temples. and 
authentic  “geisha  girls." 

Expo  ’70  is  bringing  the  past, 
present,  and  future  to  Army  visitors, 
whether  stationed  in  Japan  or  on 
leave  from  other  countries.  Before 
the  exposition  closes  in  September, 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  and 
their  families  will  pass  through  the 
gates  of  this  modern-day  wonder- 
land. 
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Elevated  moving  walkway,  far  left,  gives 
viewers  advantage  In  seeing  the  big  show, 
but,  above,  boy  has  his  own  moving  walk- 
way. Top  left,  Lunar  Landing  Module  draws 
huge  crowds  to  U.S.  pavilion.  Top  right, 
U.S.  soldier  views  statue  in  Mexican  pa- 
vilion. Left,  Expo  70  turns  into  a world  of 
colorful  serenity  at  twilight.  ET*! 
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At  the  Quartermaeter  Muaeum,  the  visitor  can 


In  the  Heraldry  Room,  top,  Praaldantlal  flags  and  cataa  with 
shouldar  Insignia  ara  dlsplayad.  A blacksmith  shop  of  th« 
parlod  batwaan  tha  two  World  Wars,  laft,  shows  blacksmith 
and  aaddlar  at  work.  Abova,  an  original  35-star  flag  forms 
a background  for  tha  "masting"  of  Qanaral  Grant  and 
Praaldant  Lincoln  at  City  Point  In  1865. 
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of  Time 

Will  Green 


note  of  pride  is  evident  in  the  voice  as  Horace 
Mann  shows  a visitor  the  flag  fashioned  by  U.S.  soldiers 
who  were  being  held  prisoner  in  Japan,  and  he  tells 
how  it  became  the  first  American  flag  to  fly  over  Japan 
following  the  surrender  in  1945. 

Mr.  Mann  is  curator  of  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster 
Museum,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  and  while  he  takes  pride 
in  all  of  the  20,000  cataloged  items,  he  considers  the 
roughly  sewn  flag  the  most  cherished  possession  of  all. 
It  had  been  presented  to  the  Quartermaster  Museum 
when  the  existing  permanent  facility  opened  in  June 
1963.  Most  of  the  other  items  have  been  donated  or 
loaned,  and  many  have  fascinating  stories  to  tell. 

The  museum  grew  from  a collection  of  historical 
uniforms  assembled  in  1953  for  Quartermaster  School 
instructional  purposes.  Today’s  modern,  attractive  build- 
ing owes  its  existence  mainly  to  a group  of  farsighted 
individuals  who  formed  the  Quartermaster  Memorial 
Corporation  to  raise  funds  for  the  air-conditioned 
structure  with  some  20,000  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space.  It  was  built  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Exhibits  are  arranged  by  categories,  mostly  in  special 
rooms.  A prized  exhibit  in  the  Historical  Uniform 
Room  is  a dress  uniform  that  belonged  to  Major  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Mooers,  who  began  his  Army  career 
during  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  most  complete  original 
uniform  the  museum  has  and  one  of  the  few  of  its 
kind  in  existence. 

In  the  Heraldry  Room  is  the  only  collection  of  Presi- 
dential flags  in  the  United  States.  Tn  addition,  approxi- 
mately 3,000  different  distinctive  insignia,  commonly 
called  “the  unit  crest,”  are  housed  here,  along  with 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  cloth  insignia  shoulder 
sleeve  and  pocket  patches  in  existence. 

The  story  of  the  horse  soldiers  of  a bygone  day  is 
told  in  terms  of  the  saddles  that  bore  them  in  battle, 
the  care  and  attention  their  mounts  received,  and  the 
horse-drawn  equipment  that  supported  them.  Tn  the 
Equestrian  Room,  blacksmith  and  saddler  shops  have 
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been  faithfully  re-created.  One  wagon,  used  by  Union 
forces  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  is  purported  to 
have  been  assigned  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  per- 
sonally. The  military  saddle  collection  includes  two  that 
belonged  to  soldiers  who  later  became  Presidents — a 
Grimsley  owned  by  General  Grant,  and  Brigadier 
General  Franklin  Pierce’s  ornate,  silver-mounted  saddle 
from  the  Mexican  War. 

Distinguished  military  leaders  are  represented  in  the 
Generals’  Room.  There  visitors  see  the  specially-fitted 
“Patton  jeep”  with  its  oversize  seat  and  twin  “steam- 
boat” trombone  horns,  furniture  from  the  offices  of 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing,  and  uniforms 
worn  by  the  last  six  Quartermasters  General. 

When  the  “Lady  Be  Good,”  an  American  bomber 
mysteriously  lost  during  a World  War  IT  mission,  was 
discovered  in  the  Libyan  desert  16  years  later,  the 
event  made  headlines.  Clothing  and  rations,  among 
other  effects  displayed  at  the  Quartermaster  Museum, 
graphically  recall  the  tragedy.  Particularly  poignant  is 
a diary  opened  to  a page  which  reads,  “.  . . could  make 
it  if  we  had  water;  just  enough  to  put  our  tongue 
to  . . . .” 

Near  this  exhibit  are  others  relating  to  further  events 
that  were  widely  publicized — a shrouded  drum  from 
President  Kennedy’s  funeral,  and  the  catafalque  which 
bore  the  body  of  President  Eisenhower  on  the  funeral 
train  to  Abilene,  Kans.  Also  in  the  Memorial  Room 
are  original  architect’s  models  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  the  amphitheater  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Here,  too,  is  the  black-shrouded  military  caisson, 
surmounted  by  tne  original  catafalque,  which  carried 
the  remains  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Confederate  president, 
to  their  final  resting  place.  The  caisson  remained  hidden 
for  years  behind  a partitioned-off  area  of  an  old  Na- 
tional Guard  armory  in  Richmond,  Va.  Historical  rec- 
ords proved  its  identity.  Tt  was  presented  on  indefinite 
loan  to  the  museum,  where  specialists  painstakingly 
restored  the  time-worn  trappings. 
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America’s  part  in  World  War  I is  displayed  in  a 
number  of  prototype  samples  of  equipment  of  that 
period.  Two  striking  dioramas  also  attract  considerable 
attention.  A visiting  World  War  I veteran  remarked 
that  one  of  these,  a trench  scene  set  in  France,  was 
completely  authentic  “except  for  knee-deep  mud." 

Recently,  museum  personnel  worked  up  a compre- 
hensive Army  subsistence  exhibit  intended  to  show 
progress  over  the  years  in  food  preparation,  mess  gear, 
and  rations.  One  of  the  rations,  soup  canned  in  1884 
for  the  Greely  arctic  expedition,  was  tested  nearly  a 
half  a century  later  and  found  to  be  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  display  includes  a carbine  with  a coffee  grinder 
built  into  the  stock;  these  were  issued  during  the  Civil 
War.  one  to  a company,  so  that  soldiers  in  the  field 
might  have  fresh  coffee.  I wo  of  the  exhibit’s  principal 
attractions  arc  authentic  kitchen  scenes,  one  from 
World  War  II  and  the  other  at  an  outpost  in  the  West, 
circa  1870. 

A firearms  collection  includes  sidearms  and  shoulder 
weapons  from  ancient  flintlocks  to  late  model  M-I6 
rifles  used  in  Vietnam.  And  there  are  a small  number 
of  rare  musical  instruments.  Among  the  latter  are  over- 
the-shouldcr  horns  of  the  Civil  War  period  and  a fife 
played  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  fife  and  a 
Revolutionary  War  cannonball  vie  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  museum’s  oldest  items.  Throughout  the 
building  are  distinguished  paintings,  such  as  works 
from  the  Time-Life  collection  of  World  War  II  art. 

Attendance  figures  give  ample  proof  of  the  museum's 
growing  popularity.  In  the  first  10  years  of  operation 
there  was  a total  of  1 00,000  visitors.  Attendance  last  year 


Rare  musical  instruments  include  an  over-the-shoulder  horn 
of  the  Civil  War  era  and  a fife  played  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 


alone  totaled  104.232 — an  average  of  375  people  daily. 

One  of  the  prime  missions  of  a museum  is  to  make 
history  live.  If  visitor  interest  is  any  indication,  the 
Quartermaster  Museum  is  succeeding.  C3 


A powerful  Army  searchlight, 
normally  used  in  spotting  the  enemy 
at  night,  is  being  used  to  assist 
Viet  Cong  defectors  to  rally  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  Dubbed 
the  “Light  for  Freedom,”  the  125- 
million  candlepower  light  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  psychological 
operations  in  Binh  Dinh  province. 

Through  a variety  of  media,  ene- 
my soldiers  are  urged  to  give  up 
their  terrorist  activities  and  return  to 
their  government  under  the  Chicu 
Hoi  (“Open  Arms”)  amnesty  pro- 
gram. Leaflets  dropped  from  air- 
craft, loudspeakers  carried  on  sol- 
diers’ backs  and  in  aircraft,  and 
posters  nailed  to  trees,  all  stress 
the  futility  of  the  guerrillas’  activities. 
And  they  urge  the  Viet  Cong  to 
“come  on  over  to  the  other  side.” 

Many  do.  In  1969  alone,  47.000 
Communists  took  advantage  of  the 
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Night  Light 
For  Freedom 

MAJ  Mark  S.  Smith 

Chieu  Hoi  program  and  joined  the 
side  of  their  government  Some  are 
acting  as  “Kit  Carbon”  scouts  for 
American  units,  helping  locate  VC 
guerrillas  and  boobytraps.  Others 
have  been  trained  at  useful  occupa- 
tions and  arc  again  productive  citi- 
zens. 

One  difficulty  in  getting  enemy 
soldiers  to  rally,  psychological  op- 
erations experts  explain,  is  that  en- 
emy officers  arc  alert  for  signs  of 
their  men  about  to  defect. 


MAJOR  MARK  S.  SMITH  it  attigntd  fo  th#  In- 
formation Office,  Military  Atiittanco  Command, 
Vietnam. 


The  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  Viet  Cong  are  watched  careful- 
ly, and  only  occasionally  do  they 
have  a chance  to  get  away  from  their 
unit  during  the  day.  At  night,  it 
may  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  an 
allied  unit  or  a Vietnamese  govern- 
ment official  they  can  rally  to. 

That’s  where  the  Light  for  Free- 
dom comes  in.  Sending  its  brilliant 
beam  high  into  the  Vietnamese  sky. 
it  advertises  the  location  of  an  al- 
lied position.  A Communist  who 
desires  to  rally  can  easily  make  his 
wav  to  the  light,  making  his  pres- 
ence known  by  calling  out  when  he 
nears  the  unit. 

Searchlight  operators  xay  that  it’s 
hard  for  the  enemy  to  adjust  mortar 
fire  on  their  light.  Even  though  its 
direction  is  plain,  the  distance  to  the 
light  is  nearly  impossible  to  esti- 
mate. GX3 
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Tears  streamed  down  the  face  of 
the  elderly  woman.  Her  serviceman 
son  was  her  only  means  of  support. 
His  father  was  totally  disabled.  Yet 
the  parents  could  not  collect  his 
insurance  money  when  he  was 
killed — and  there  was  no  way  to 
help  this  unfortunate  couple. 

Their  son,  an  only  child,  had 
died  in  Army  service,  and  although 
he  cared  enough  for  his  parents  to 
list  them  as  dependents  for  an  allot- 
ment, he  had  named  a high  school 
friend  as  his  beneficiary  for  the 
$10,000  Servicemen’s  Group  Life 
Insurance  (SGLI). 

Little  did  either  man  realize  that 
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the  impulsive  naming  of  a friend, 
rather  than  needy  parents,  would 
cause  such  desperate  need.  Fortun- 
ately, the  friend  named  as  benefi- 
ciary voluntarily  relinquished  the 
SGLI  proceeds  to  the  parents;  then 
he  promptly  went  to  his  personnel 
office  to  change  his  own  SGLI  elec- 
tion form  and  list  members  of  his 
family  as  beneficiaries. 

Ridiculous  story?  One  in  a mil- 
lion? Unfortunately,  similar  tales 
occur  far  too  frequently.  Another 
typical  case  is  that  of  the  young 
man  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
automatic  provisions  of  the  law 
and  does  not  complete  VA  Form 
29-8286  or  designate  beneficiaries. 
He  thus  knows  his  parents  will  re- 
ceive his  SGLI  in  the  event  of  his 
death. 


However,  he  meets  a girl,  mar- 
ries her,  and  forgets  to  change  his 
insurance  election.  And  then  he  dies. 
Under  the  automatic  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-214,  effective  Sep- 
tember 29,  1965,  his  wife  has  pri- 
ority over  his  parents.  It  makes  no 
difference  if  they  were  only  mar- 
ried 3 days  or  that  she  may  be 
getting  a divorce  because  she  met 
someone  else.  The  wife  gets  the 
insurance,  not  the  parents. 

Hardly  a week  goes  by  without 
similar  cases  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Documentation  Branch, 
Casualty  Division,  of  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office.  Very  few  individ- 
uals realize  the  great  harm  they  may 
cause  their  next  of  kin  by  their 
thoughtless  action,  or  by  lack  of 
action. 


LTC  Norma  V.  Busse 


What  Have  You 
Done  to  Your 
Next  of  Kin? 
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What  Have  You 
Done  to  Your 
Next  of  Kin? 


Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI),  Public  Law  89-214, 
was  designed  to  help  all  service  per- 
sonnel provide  for  their  families  in 
the  event  of  untimely  death.  It  is 
administered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, which  alone  has  the 
right  to  determine  an  individual 
service  member’s  entitlement  to  in- 
surance. The  insurance  money  is  ac- 
tually paid  by  one  of  the  commercial 
insurance  companies  from  which  the 
VA  has  purchased  life  insurance  to 
provide  the  benefits  specified  by  the 
law.  Hence,  a commercial  organiza- 
tion, the  Office  of  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance  (OSGLI),  212 
Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 
07102,  is  the  organization  respon- 
sible for  payment  of  the  insur- 
ance proceeds  and  for  determining 
who  the  beneficiary  may  be. 

The  U.S.  Army  and  other  serv- 
ices are  required  to  certify  to  OSGLI 
the  amount  of  SGLI  in  force,  bene- 
ficiary designations,  if  any,  and 
settlement  options  (paid  in  a lump 
sum  or  36  monthly  installments),  if 
any,  elected  by  a deceased  member 
prior  to  death. 


Any  claims  or  problems  regarding 
SGLI  payments  or  beneficiaries 
should  be  made  directly  to  OSGLI 
in  New  Jersey.  In  some  cases, 
OSGLI  may  recommend  court  ac- 
tion as  the  only  alternative. 

Unlike  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  (NSLI)  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  which  originally  limited 
beneficiaries  to  members  of  the  im- 
mediate family,  SGLI  was  designed 
to  permit  a service  member  to  name 
anyone  or  anything  as  beneficiary. 
If  he  did  not  name  anyone,  the  auto- 
matic provisions  of  the  law  took 
over  and  the  beneficiary,  in  descend- 
ing priority,  would  be  in  the  order 
of  preference  prescribed  by  law: 
spouse,  children,  parents,  executor 
of  estate,  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  his 
home  state. 

If  a member  designates  a bene- 
ficiary, the  designation  will  remain 
in  effect  until  properly  changed  bv 
the  member,  or  automatically  can- 
celled. Termination  of  service  and 
re-entry  on  active  duty  will  not  auto- 
matically cancel  the  designation  un- 
less there  has  been  a break  in 
service. 

This  latter  statement  is  most  im- 
portant. Numerous  cases  have  arisen 
wherein  a service  member  desig- 
nated a girl  friend  but  later  married 
someone  else  and  had  one  or  more 
children.  In  case  of  death,  the  man’s 
widow  and  children  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  insurance  proceeds.  The 
long-forgotten  girl  friend  was  the 
legal  recipient. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  a beneficiary  designation 
for  gratuity  pay  and  unpaid  pay  and 


allowances  on  DA  Form  4 1 ( Record 
of  Emergency  Data)  does  not  con- 
stitute a beneficiary  designation  for 
SGLI.  Only  VA  Form  29-8286  (or 
its  predecessor,  DA  Form  3054) 
can  be  used  to  designate  benefici- 
aries. 

Unusual  Cases.  Naming  old  girl 
friends,  or  buddies,  or  even  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  instead  of  next 
of  kin  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase 
“unusual  beneficiaries.”  It  is  preva- 
lent enough  that  a separate  para- 
graph is  being  devoted  to  it  in  a 
change  to  Army  Regulation  608-2. 
It  has  been  expanded,  with  more 
information  provided  to  assist  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  finance  and 
personnel  officers.  SGLI  data  also 
will  be  included  as  a chapter  in 
the  new  AR  600-10.  Army  Casualu 
System,  soon  to  be  published. 

Still  other  problems  arise  when 
members  are  AW  OL  for  more  than 
31  consecutive  days  before  return- 
ing to  military  control.  In  such 
cases.  SGLI  coverage  is  automat- 
ically terminated,  and  it  is  not  auto- 
matically reinstated  when  the  mem- 
ber returns  to  military  control. 

A formal  application  for  rein- 
statement must  be  forwarded  by  the 
individual  to  OSGLI.  not  to  the 
Army.  The  application  must  include 
copies  of  a physical  examination 
taken  after  return  to  military  con- 
trol. When  OSGLI  approves  or  dis 
approves  the  request  for  reinstate- 
ment. a reply  will  be  returned  to 
the  individual,  and  a copy  sent  to 
his  commanding  officer  to  insure 
that  his  personnel  and  finance  rec- 
ords are  annotated  and  that  the  in- 
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dividual  completes  an  election  form 
for  beneficiaries,  if  he  so  desires. 

Frequently,  the  next  of  kin  of  a 
deceased  service  member,  whose 
SGLI  had  been  terminated  because 
of  an  unauthorized  absence  months 
before  his  death,  find,  to  their  con- 
sternation and  dismay,  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  insurance  proceeds 
because  the  member  did  not  request 
reinstatement  of  his  SGLI. 

Other  problems  occur  when  the 
individual  either  declines,  or  reduces, 
the  full  $10,000  SGLI  coverage  to 
$5,000  because  he  “has  civilian  in- 
surance” or  “just  doesn’t  want  any 


insurance.”  Complete  coverage  of 
$10,000  costs  $2  per  month,  an  ex- 
tremely small  sum  to  insure  that 
next  of  kin  have  a reserve  to  keep 
them  fed  and  sheltered. 

Speaking  of  insurance  money,  are 
you  aware  that  the  Army  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
certified  approximately  $114,590,- 
000  in  SGLI  payments?  Of  that 
amount,  $5,280,000  was  paid  to 
beneficiaries  of  service  members  who 


had  died  within  120  days  of  their 
retirement  or  discharge  or  separa- 
tion or  release  from  active  duty. 
Under  the  law,  you  are  still  cov- 
ered for  SGLI  for  120  days  after 
you  leave  the  service  if  you  had 
such  coverage  while  you  were  on 
active  duty. 

Determining  Entitlement.  In 

cases  where  finance  records  indicate 
an  individual  has  been  paying  for 
SGLI  coverage,  but  there  is  no  elec- 
tion form  in  his*  records,  or  the 
records  are  missing,  the  absence  of 
an  election  form  delays  payment  to 
the  next  of  kin.  The  Army  exhausts 
all  avenues  of  search  to  determine 
that  an  option  form  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious: OSGLI  cannot  pay  $10,000 
to  the  next  of  kin  by  law,  and  then 
receive  an  option  form  naming  some- 
one else  as  beneficiary. 

The  search  for  records  is  extreme- 
ly complicated — telephone  calls, 
telegraphic  messages,  personal  inter- 
views, sworn  statements,  and  finan- 
cial and  other  documents,  all  go 
into  the  necessary  hunt.  Often,  the 
case  must  be  sent  to  the  VA  for 
determination  to  entitlement. 

Some  examples  point  up  the  diffi- 
culties: A mother  reared  five  chil- 
dren after  her  husband  deserted 
them.  The  oldest  son,  upon  entering 
the  Army,  did  not  complete  an 
election  form  and  designate  bene- 
ficiaries. When  he  was  killed  ac- 
cidentally, $5,000  of  his  insurance 
had  to  be  paid  to  his  father,  a man 
who  didn’t  care  enough  about  the 
boy  to  help  him  grow  to  adult- 
hood. Then  there  was  the  case  of 
the  needy  foster  parents  of  a young 


man  whose  real  parents  received 
his  insurance  because  he  neglected 
to  name  his  foster  parents  on  a 
form. 

Tn  another  instance  a widow  had 
a copy  of  her  husband’s  election 
form  naming  her  beneficiary,  only  to 
discover  he  had  another  form,  with 
the  same  date,  naming  someone 
else.  This  same  service  member, 
incidentally,  had  also  sent  copies 
to  parents  and  to  friends,  naming 
them  as  beneficiaries. 

Once  a person  has  died,  there 
is  no  way  to  establish  his  desires. 
The  documents  left  behind  are  the 
only  determinants  that  give  clues 
to  his  wishes.  A member  does  not 
have  to  complete  an  election  form, 
but,  in  most  cases,  beneficiary  des- 
ignations are  advisable,  particularly 
if  a member — 

• Does  not  have  and  cannot 
easilv  secure  a certificate  of  a cere- 
monial marriage  or  evidence  of 
death  or  divorce  dissolving  a prior 
marriage. 

• Wants  an  illegitimate  child  or 
foster/stepchild  to  receive  the  in- 
surance proceeds. 

• Has  parents  who  are  separated, 
not  divorced,  and  onlv  one  parent 
is  desired  as  a beneficiary. 

Remember,  beneficiary  designa- 
tion is  up  to  vou.  No  one  else  has 
the  right  to  tell  you  who  should  be 
named  as  your  beneficiary. 

How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
went  to  your  personnel  office  and 
checked  your  SGLI  election  form 
to  see  if  it  was  up  to  date? 

Think  about  it — carefully  and 
deliberately.  Think — what  have  you 
done  to  your  next  of  kin?  E33 
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For  a score  of  soldiers  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  it  was 

School  Days 
Over  Again 

Army  Digest  Stall 
Photos  by  SFC  Frank  J.  Salas 


|t  was  the  old  story  of  the  Army  galloping  to 
the  rescue — only  instead  of  coming  to  the  re- 
lief of  a beleaguered  wagon  train,  a score  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  rushed  to 
relieve  the  mathematics  teachers  of  a dozen 
nearby  schools  in  Fairfax  County. 

It  seems  that  teachers  of  mathematics 
classes  had  a chance  to  advance  their  profes- 
sional standing  by  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  that  was  scheduled  in  nearby 
Washington,  D C.  But  if  they  attended,  there 
would  be  no  regular  instruction,  for  the  county 
couldn’t  locate  the  required  number  of  substi- 
tute mathematics  teachers. 

When  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Tito, 
chief  of  the  training  division  of  the  Engineer 
Reactors  Group  at  Fort  Belvoir,  heard  of  the 
situation,  he  asked  for  volunteers.  A score  of 
soldier-mathematicians-teachers  answered,  join- 
ing other  volunteers  from  nearby  colleges. 
Classes  were  conducted  as  usual  during  the  2 
days  that  the  regular  teachers  were  attending 
the  council  meetings.  EH 


Specialist  4 Richard  Walters  taught  classes  of 
seventh  and  eighth  graders:  “l  was  really  surprised 
at  the  mature  outlook  of  these  students.  I found 
a little  difficult \ holding  attention  of  the  seventh 
graders,  hut  the  students  from  the  eighth  grade 
were  asking  me  questions  far  above  the  level 
of  instruction  I was  getting  when  I was  in  that 
grade.  I was  also  surprised  to  learn  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  studi  nts  are  military 
dependents." 


ARMY  DIGEST 


Specialist  4 Elbert  E.  Angel, 
Jr.,  taught  grade  school  classes. 
“The  math  books  are  much 
better  than  I remember  having 
when  I went  to  school.  The 
reading  comprehension  of  the 
students  is  much  higher  than  l 
remember,  too.  The  discipline 
was  very  good — / was  pleased 
at  how  well-behaved  the 
children  are.  I was  sorry  that 
the  experience  was  so  short.” 


Master  Sergeant  Tolbert  Young, 
Jr.,  taught  high  school  classes: 
“These  students  are  much 
farther  advanced  than  I was  in 
high  school.  / had  students 
coming  to  me  after  class  with 
questions  on  subjects  that  I 
didn’t  get  until  my  second  year 
of  college.  These  youngsters  are 
really  smart.  If  / ever  am  asked 
to  volunteer  assistance  again,  / 
would  certainly  jump  at  the 
chance" 
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Planning 

Your 

Personal 

Estate 

PV2  E.  Bruce  Jones 


To  all  too  many  families,  retire- 
ment or  the  premature  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner  brings  the  stark 
realization  that  yesterday’s  earnings 
have  not  provided  the  financial  se- 
curity to  face  the  future.  Yet,  many 

PRIVATE  E.  BRUCE  JONES  !•  aligned  to  th* 
608th  Ordnanco  Company  (Ammo)  (DS/GS)f 
Fort  Banning,  Ga. 
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of  these  same  people,  including 
servicemen  and  women,  earned  good 
incomes  during  their  working  days. 

Inflation  and  taxes  helped  erode 
their  dollars,  but  inflation  and  taxes 
can’t  be  entirely  to  blame.  Poor  es- 
tate planning,  through  the  less  than 
optimum  management  of  personal 
financial  means,  also  contributed. 
Many  people  still  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  estate  planning  is  only  for 
those  who  have  a large  estate  to 
manage.  Being  in  the  service,  per- 
haps you  have  felt  this  way,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Actually,  any- 
body who  owns  a car,  house,  sav- 
ings account,  life  insurance  policy, 
or  some  stocks  and  bonds  owns  an 
estate.  While  it  may  be  considerably 
smaller  than  the  local  banker’s  es- 
tate, it  still  is  an  estate. 

Because  these  financial  assets  are 
worth  protecting  from  inflation  and 
tax  erosion,  some  planning  is  essen- 
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tial  to  lend  direction  and  purpose 
for  their  acquisition  or  disposal,  if 
they  are  to  provide  security  for  the 
future. 

The  type  of  estate  planning  will 
vary  because  of  individual  financial 
circumstances.  Military  personnel, 
whether  career  soldiers  or  2-year 
men,  have  a number  of  valuable 
avenues  open  to  them  that  are  not 
generally  available  to  the  public. 
For  example,  they  can  increase  the 
value  of  their  estates,  and  strengthen 
financial  security,  without  incurring 
some  of  the  costs  civilians  must 
pay. 

Overall  Program.  The  first  step 
is  to  set  up  an  overall  estate  plan- 
ning program.  This,  typically,  means 
establishing  financial  goals,  methods 
of  attaining  such  goals,  and  a system 
of  auditing  to  insure  that  your  ob- 
jectives are  met.  The  plan  should 
include  some  protection  against  in- 


flation, provide  diversification,  and 
provide  a balance  between  profita- 
bility and  security  so  that  assets  are 
safe  but  accessible. 

Into  such  a program,  you  can 
inject  specific  means  of  accomplish- 
ing financial  objectives.  Here  is 
where  you  have  an  advantage  over 
many  civilians.  As  a member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  you  are  eligible  for 
a number  of  service-related  benefits 
which  can  increase  the  real  value 
of  an  estate  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  ben- 
efits have  been  incorporated  into  a 
typical  estate  program  that  the  aver- 
age serviceman  can  follow.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a sound  concept 
by  financial  counsellors.  An  estate 
program  typically  may  include: 

Checking  Accounts  provide  con- 
venience in  transacting  business. 
However,  they  sometimes  contain 
idle  dollars  in  excess  of  what  is 


normally  required  to  transact  Hum 
ness.  Chc< 1 the  account  to  see  if 
these  dollars  could  lx*  earning  in- 
terest if  employed  elsewhere. 

Savings  Accounts  provide  sc 
curity  for  earnings,  and  cash  in  ease 
of  emergencies.  \ smaller  interest 
rate  is  paid  on  savings  accounts, 
since  fhev  entail  little  risk  Often, 
an  excessive  amount  of  earnings  in 
savings  accounts  can  he  put  to 
work  elsewhere  to  overcome  the 
inroads  of  inflation  and  taxation. 
The  general  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
savings  accounts  should  contain 
about  t to  S months’  earnings,  un- 
less the  savings  are  put  aside  for 
a special  purchase,  or  are  drawing 
higher  than  average  interest  as  sav- 
ings certificates  of  deposit  The  Sav- 
ings Deposit  Program,  under  which 
military  personnel  overseas  can  re- 
ceive 10  percent  interest  on  their 
savings,  is  a bargain  not  available 
to  civilians. 

Securities  Savings,  usually  in 
the  form  of  U S.  and  municipal 
bonds,  generally  offer  higher  rates 
of  interest  than  savings  accounts. 
They  also  have  tax-exemption  fea- 
tures. However  they  are  often  less 
accessible  due  to  withdrawal  regula- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  purchase 
of  U.S.  Savings  Ronds  bv  military 
personnel  creates  a secure  savings 
habit.  F.ven  though  thev  may  bear 
a lower  interest  rate  than  other 
forms  of  investment,  they  are  valu- 
able assets  in  anv  portfolio. 

Economy  Savings  that  are  ob- 
tained through  thrift  and  imaginative 
purchasing  are  like  dividends  from 
financial  institutions,  in  that  they 
represent  a financial  return  for  your 
economizing.  Economy  savings  en- 
hance your  ability  to  preserve  and 
increase  the  value  of  prior  earnings. 
A realistic  budget  one  which  the 
family  understands  and  is  able  to 
comph  with  —is  the  key  here  This 
is  whv  it  is  important  that  good 
records  be  kept 

Some  other  hints: 

• Pay  cash  for  purchases  when 
possible  rather  than  installment  pay- 
ments that  are  loaded  with  service 
charges. 

• If  vou  must  borrow,  remember 
that  credit  unions  generally  offer 


better  interest  terms  than  commer- 
cial banks  and  loan  companies. 
Services,  manv  of  which  you  can 
perform  yourself,  represent  a large 
portion  of  family  expenses.  Also, 
by  utilizing  post  facilities,  the  serv- 
iceman can  realize  many  savings 
that  will  stretch  the  buying  power 
of  his  dollars. 

Life  Insurance  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  backbone  of  most  estates 
because  it  offers  a system  of  forced 
savings  while  providing  cash  in 
case  of  the  premature  death  of  the 
breadwinner.  Many  young  families 
have  found  that  term  life  insurance, 
containing  an  option  to  convert  to 
whole  life,  provides  the  most  pro- 
tection at  the  least  cost.  However, 
it  has  negligible  cash  value  if  the 
poliev  should  have  to  be  canceled. 
The  best  type  of  policy  for  you 
should  be  determined  by  comparing 
vour  career  opportunities,  your  fam- 
ily goals  and  desires,  and  your  cur- 
rent financial  situation  with  the  pro- 
jected needs  of  your  family  in  the 
future,  adjusted  upward  for  infla- 
tion and  tax  factors.  (See  “Your 
Insurance  Portfolio.”  May  1970 
Army  Digest.) 

Todav.  manv  employers  offer  $1.- 
000  to  SI 0.000  policies  to  their  em- 
ployees as  a fringe  benefit  at  very 
little  or  no  cost.  Servicemen  sep- 
arated from  military  dutv  are  eli- 
gible to  convert  their  Si 0,000  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  to 
a commercially  offered  tvne  at  fav- 
orable rates.  Then,  too,  for  retired 
servicemen.  Uncle  Sam  offers  the 
Retired  Servicemen’s  Family  Pro- 
tection Plan  that  provides  life  in- 
surance protection  at  reasonable 
rates. 

These  policies  are  intended  only 
as  supplements  to  an  adequate  com- 
mercial life  insurance  procram,  but 
thev  are  a relatively  inexpensive 
means  of  enhancing  the  value  of  an 
estate. 

Real  Estate  is  the  largest  pur- 
chase most  families  ever  make; 
care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  it  will  increase  the  value 
of  an  estate  as  land  and  home  values 
are  driven  upward  by  inflation 
However,  like  all  investments,  there 
is  also  the  risk  of  depreciation,  plus 


the  fact  that  real  estate  is  difficult 

to  market  quickly. 

Help  in  financing  real  estate  pur- 
chases is  available  to  former  service- 
men through  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration guaranteed  loan  program, 
under  which  military  personnel  also 
can  sometimes  obtain  more  favora- 
ble terms  than  from  commercial 
lending  institutions. 

Stock  Investments  can  be  a 
good  way  to  employ  surplus  funds 
to  help  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
They  provide  opportunities  for  both 
dividends  and  gains,  through  an  in- 
crease in  market  value.  Also,  they 
provide  a tax  break  if.  upon  sale, 
the  profits  are  taken  as  long-term 
capital  gains.  However,  stock  values 
may  also  decrease  in  value,  so  the 
owner  should  be  prepared  to  ride 
out  unfavorable  winds. 

Contrary  to  some  views,  stocks 
are  not  out  of  the  average  person’s 
purchasing  power.  Brokers  generally 
offer  a number  of  purchase  plans, 
and  mutual  funds  also  now  enable 
millions  of  Americans  to  purchase 
stock  through  low  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Without  a proper  will,  all  that 
has  been  worked  for  in  the  past 
may  be  eaten  awav  by  taxes  and 
court  costs.  In  the  absence  of  proper 
planning,  even  a millionaire’s  estate 
can  be  reduced  to  a fraction  of  its 
value  by  court  costs  and  taxes.  Con- 
sult vour  legal  affairs  officer  in  your 
unit  if  vou  have  not  already  pre- 
pared a will. 

The  service-related  benefits  dis- 
cussed above  do  not.  in  themsehes. 
constitute  an  estate  program.  Neither 
do  they  insure  success  in  vour  at- 
tempts to  protect  vesterdav’s  earn- 
ings for  tomorrow’s  financial  se- 
curity. NTo  amount  of  estate  planning 
can  guarantee  this,  although  it  can 
significantly  increase  vour  chances 
of  holding  onto  and  increasing  the 
value  of  past  earnings. 

Service-related  benefits  do  fit  nat- 
urally into  the  framework  of  gener- 
ally accepted  estate  guidelines  Thev 
tend  to  encourage  proper  financial 
planning.  More  important,  when 
properly  utilized,  they  are  like  hav- 
ing part  of  your  estate  program 
financed  for  you.  C3 
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Robert  W.  Engelhardt 


Felix  G.  England,  at  the  age  of 
62,  rarely  looks  up  from  his  work. 
All  day  long,  he  stands  in  front  of 
his  workbench,  in  the  workshop  of 
the  Defense  Orthopedic  Footwear 
Clinic  at  Boston  (Mass.)  Army 
Base,  sawing,  cutting,  skiving,  carv- 
ing, and  molding  wood  and  leather 
into  the  shape  of  a man’s  foot. 

When  he  looks  up,  he  usually 
casts  a sideward  glance  at  the  slip 
of  paper  on  his  workbench.  DD 
Form  150  (Special  Measurements 
Blank,  Boots  and  Shoes)  describes 
the  measurements  of  a foot  in  clin- 
ical detail.  On  it,  the  words  Emer- 
gency Expedite  are  stamped  in 
red  ink,  indicating  that  the  footwear 
clinic  and  an  industrial  shoe  manu- 
facturer have  21  days  to  process 
the  request  and  mail  a new  pair  of 
orthopedic  shoes  to  some  medical 
clinic.  Somewhere,  a man  hobbles 
on  crutches,  waiting  for  the  package 
to  arrive. 

During  the  year,  Felix  England 
and  four  other  technicians  process 
more  than  3,000  DD  Form  150  re- 
quests. The  requests  for  orthopedic 
shoes  come  from  Department  of 

ROBERT  W.  ENGELHARDT  wot  until  rtcintly  on 
axociat*  •ditor  of  ARMY  DIGEST. 
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A Matter  of  Size 


Staff  Sergeant  I.arric  J Slortz  i>>  a 
lot  like  everyone  else,  except  his  feet 
are  larger  and  his  disposition  friendlier 
than  most  people's. 

At  6 feet  8 inches.  280  pounds,  he 
has  chuckled  at  the  jokes,  ducked 
under  the  doors,  squirmed  into  the 
Volkswagcns.  and  heard  the  man  be- 
hind the  counter  say.  “I’m  sorry  sir. 
hut  we  just  don't  carry  your  size.” 

At  first,  his  Canton,  Ohio,  induction 
center  wasn't  sure  he  could  be  ac- 
cepted because  of  his  build.  And 
through  his  first  4 months  of  Army 
life,  he  wore  civilian  footwear  while 
he  waited  for  medical  supply  channels 
to  fill  a requisition  for  combat  boots 
and  low  quarters,  size  16EEE  with 
modifications. 

But  there  have  been  silver  linings. 
At  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  where 
he  was  stationed  initially,  the  sergeant 
couldn't  find  a sleeping  bag  his  size. 
So  whenever  his  company  was  sched- 


uled for  overnight  maneuvers  in  the 
cold  Alaskan  air,  his  commanding 
officer  would  switch  him  to  another 
unit. 

Upon  recnlisting.  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  military  police  in 
Boston.  He  arrived  there  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  inspections.  His  old 
pair  of  low  quarters,  he  discovered, 
were  supplied  by  the  Defense  Ortho- 
pedic Footwear  Clinic  at  Boston 
Army  Base.  This  is  across  the  street 
from  the  military  police  detachment 
where  he  is  now  assigned  as  a desk 
sergeant. 

Now  Sergeant  Stortz  has  no  prob- 
lem getting  his  needed  footwear.  As 
long  as  he  serves  in  the  Boston  area, 
the  Footwear  Clinic  will  be  right 
there  to  provide  all  the  low  quarters, 
combat  boots,  tropical  boots,  flight 
boots,  jump  boots,  safety  shoes,  and 
convalescent  shoes  that  he  may  need. 


Defense  medical  units  worldwide. 
Many  of  the  shoes  are  for  accident 
victims,  men  injured  in  combat,  old 
soldiers  whose  feet  have  broken 
down  after  long  years  of  marching, 
and  former  patients  who  just  need 
a new  pair  of  shoes.  Others  are 
for  persons  who  cannot  obtain  shoes 
through  regular  supply  channels, 
because  their  feet  may  be  too  small 
or  too  large.  While  Felix  England 
works,  he  whistles.  Sometimes  he 
sings.  His  boss,  Oliver  J.  Howe, 
chief  of  the  clinic,  observes:  “He’s 
a happy-go-lucky  sort  of  person. 
Quite  a personality.  Great  fellow  for 
telling  stories.” 

According  to  personnel  records, 
England  is  an  Orthopedic  Shoe  Last 
Modifier.  He  earns  a modest  salary' 
molding  shoe  support  inserts  anil 
making  shoe  lasts.  These  arc  the 
wooden  or  metal  models  of  the 
human  foot  on  which  boots  and 
shoes  are  shaped  or  repaired. 

“He’s  one  of  the  best  men  around 
at  making  footwear,”  says  Mr. 
Howe.  “Felix  has  a great  deal  of 


imagination.  He  has  the  ability  to 
visualize  the  exact  dimensions  of  a 
foot,  and  he  models  the  last  to 
these  exact  dimensions.  He  gets  a 
tremendous  satisfaction  when  he 
knows  a shoe  fits  properly.” 

Felix  has  worked  at  the  footwear 
clinic  for  21  years.  During  World 
War  II,  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Army.  Because  of  his  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  French,  stemming  from  his 
Frcnch-Canadian  parentage,  he  was 
assigned  as  an  interpreter  serving 
in  England  and  tylorocco.  After  the 
war,  he  returned  to  Lowell.  Mass., 
to  work  on  a loom  in  a textile  mill. 
When  the  textile  industry  moved 
south.  Felix  came  to  the  clinic  as 
a custodian.  Then,  according  to  Mr. 
Howe,  “He  became  interested  in 
the  work  and  picked  it  up.  just  tak- 
ing a pair  of  shoes  and  information 
guidelines.” 

Whenever  a patient  comes  to  the 
clinic.  Felix  will  leave  his  work- 
bench to  see  him.  When  medical 
officers  feel  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately describe  a patient’s  condi- 


tion. they  are  authorized  to  send 
the  man  to  Boston  for  a diagnostic 
visit.  Patients  in  the  New  England 
area  find  it  easier  to  come  to  the 
clinic. 

For  the  two  secretaries  who  work 
at  the  clinic,  the  arrival  of  patients 
is  usually  a bright  spot  in  their  da\. 
“They  are  mostly  young  men.”  says 
one  of  the  secretaries.  “And  a lot 
of  them  are  combat  casualties.  But 
they  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
bravery.  They  laugh  and  act  like 
it’s  no  big  thing,  like  they  really 
don’t  care.  They  really  take  it 
good.” 

Putting  down  his  work.  Felix 
looks  up  and  begins  chatting  in  his 
French-Canadian-New  England  ac- 
cent: “When  the  shoe  is  made,  you 
call  the  man  in.  After  he  puts  the 
shoes  on.  he  stands  up.  and  you 
can  tell  by  the  look  on  his  face  that 
he  is  saying  to  himself.  ‘Hev!  these 
feel  good.  They’re  comfortable.’ 
And  then  he  smiles,  throws  away 
his  crutches  and  begins  to  walk.  . . .” 

□3 
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“Cut  the  comedy,  Harris — Here  we  crawl.’ 
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'Synchronize  your  watches,  gentlemen — 
Mickey’s  hands  are  pointing  to — ” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


RVN  CAMPAIGNS 

Soldiers  serving  or  who  have  served  in  Vietnam  are 
authorized  to  wear  a bronze  service  star  on  the  Vietnam 
service  ribbon  for  each  period  in  which  they  served.  A 
silver  service  star  can  be  worn  in  lieu  of  five  bronze 
service  stars.  The  campaigns  are  ® Vietnam  Advisory 
Campaign,  Mar.  15,  1962,  to  Mar.  7,  1965;  ® Vietnam 
Defensive  Campaign,  Mar.  8 to  Dec.  24,  1965;  • Vietnam 
Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Dec.  25,  1965,  to  June  30, 
1966;  Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Phase  II,  July 
1,  1966,  to  May  31,  1967;  • Vietnam  Counteroffensive 
Campaign,  Phase  III,  June  1,  1967,  to  Jan.  29,  1968; 

• Tet  Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Jan.  30  to  Apr.  1, 

1968;  • Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Phase  IV, 

Apr.  2 to  June  30,  1968;  • Vietnam  Counteroffensive  Cam- 
paign, Phase  V,  July  1 to  Nov.  1,  1968;  • Vietnam 
Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Phase  VI,  Nov.  2,  1968,  to 
Feb.  22,  1969;  •Tet  69/Counteroffensive  Campaign,  Feb. 

23  to  June  8,  1969;  and  • Current  Campaign,  June  9,  1969, 
to  a date  not  yet  determined. 

INCOME  TAX 

Military  personnel  and  government  employees  returning 
from  Vietnam  are  allowed  to  file  income  tax  returns 
after  the  normal  Apr.  15  deadline  provided  they  do  so 
within  180  days  after  departing  that  country.  Also, 
these  personnel  are  exempt  from  paying  interest  on  the 
tax  as  long  as  the  return  is  filed  within  the  extension 
period.  However,  not  all  computers  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  know  of  this  interest  exemption,  and 
send  out  penalty  bills  anyway.  If  you  receive  a bill 
for  penalty  interest  and  don't  think  you  should  pay  it, 
see  your  legal  assistance  officer. 

DRUG  INFO 

If  all  the  information  you've  been  getting  on  drugs 
lately  doesn't  fill  the  bill,  you  should  order  the  book- 
let recently  published  jointly  by  DOD,  HEW,  Justice  De- 
partment, Labor  Department,  and  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  pamphlet  skips  all  the  lectures  and 
sticks  completely  to  the  facts.  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Drug  Abuse  Information,  5454  Wisconsin  Ave . , Chevy 
Chase,  Md . 20015,  has  information. 

PROGRESS 

"Tracker  Dog  Disease" — the  most  serious  health  problem 
affecting  the  dog  program  in  Vietnam--has  been  diagnosed 
by  Army  scientists.  Caused  by  a micro-organism  related 
to  those  causing  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  the 
disease  is  probably  transmitted  by  ticks.  Veterinary 
scientists  are  now  making  significant  progress  in  com- 
bating it.  They  are  continuing  research  to  develop 
simpler  means  of  diagnosis,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment . 

UNIFORM  CHANGE 

The  Army  green  overcoat  (shade  44)  becomes  mandatory 
wear  July  1.  The  new  green  raincoat  (shade  274)  will 
become  mandatory  July  1,  1971. 
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NEW  UNIFORM 


CHAINS 

AMMO  VEST 
RIFLE  CLEANER 

AIRMEN 
PT  FOR  DOGS 


DA  has  approved  specification  requirements  for  a dry 
desert  climate  uniform  to  keep  soldiers  more  comfortable 
and  protect  them  from  sun,  sand,  dust,  and  insects. 

The  uniform  should  consist  of  a jacket,  trousers,  hat, 
and  sweat  cloth.  It  will  be  comparable  in  weight  to 
present  work  uniforms  and  require  only  field  laundering 
for  acceptable  appearance.  A special  insulation  "shell" 
will  provide  additional  warmth  during  chilly  night 
hours . 


A new  tire  chain,  which  improves  vehicle  movement  in 
mud,  snow,  and  swamps,  is  now  being  used  by  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam.  Newly  designed  hooks  holding  the  cross 
chains  make  the  big  difference  between  old  and  new  type 
chains.  Developed  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md . , the 
hooks  are  expected  to  more  than  triple  the  chain's  life, 
require  no  tools  to  maintain  in  field  tactical  condi- 


The  newest  idea  in  rifle  cleaning  gear  is  a flexible 
bore  rod  for  the  M-16  rifle.  The  idea  earned  CPT  T.M. 
Keller  the  Creative  Thinking  Award  given  by  Combat  De- 
velopments Command,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  The  proposed  rod 
would  be  made  of  a soft  synthetic  material  with  a small- 
diameter  steel  core.  The  rod  could  thus  exit  from  the 
rifle's  ejector  slot  to  attach  the  cleaning  patch  or 
brush  without  having  to  remove  the  bolt.  It  could  be 
stored  in  the  M-16's  stock  cavity  or  in  a belt-carried 
pouch . 


The  Army  will  soon  begin  helicopter  flight  training  for 
all  Air  Force  personnel.  The  change  was  made  upon  con- 
gressional recommendation.  Training  will  be  at  Ft. 
Wolters,  Tex.,  and  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala. 


Americal  Division  tracker  dogs  in  Vietnam  have  a PT 
course,  believe  it  or  not.  Designed  to  keep  the  dogs 
in  top  physical  condition  when  not  on  a mission,  the 
course  also  builds  the  dogs'  confidence.  It  includes 
three  hurdle-type  jumps,  a low  crawl,  two  barrel  jumps, 
ladder  and  balance  bar.  The  canines  go  through  the 
course  every  morning  and  evening  in  addition  to  a short 
run  along  the  beach. 
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From  Zama  to 
Hokkaido  / 

Military  duty  becomes  a cultural 
experience  for  soldiers  serving  with 
United  States  Army,  Japan. 


Using  oils,  watercolors.  charcoal,  and 
ink,  Army  combat  artists  capture  the 
essence  of  the  Vietnam  scene. 


These  Quiet  Men 
Make  A Big  Military 


arch  in  metals, 
leads  to 
ns  and  equipment. 


A Portfolio  of 
Soldier  Art/ 


More  Than  a Vision  / 

How  men  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  shape  the  Army  of  the  future 
while  improving  the  Army  of  today. 
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Organize 


/\n  Army  surgeon  turns  in  a suggestion — one  that 
ranges  outside  his  field  of  medicine.  But  it  is  based  on 
his  experiences  in  the  Civil  War  and  on  his  later  in- 
terests in  allied  fields  of  military  and  public  hygiene, 
hospital  construction,  and  sanitary  engineering. 

The  suggestion  is  made  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
now  engaged  in  taking  the  1880  census  of  the  United 
States.  The  bureau  is  finding  out  that  the  task  of  gather- 
ing and  maintaining  records  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  Nation  grows  and  more  information  is 
being  cranked  into  the  system  with  each  decennial 
count. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Shaw  Billings,  the  Army 
surgeon  who  already  had  compiled  medical  and  vital 
statistical  data  in  connection  with  the  census,  studies 
the  situation  and  comes  up  with  the  idea.  He  suggests 
that  “various  data  might  be  recorded  on  a single  card 
or  slip  of  paper  by  punching  small  holes  in  it,  and  these 
cards  might  then  be  assorted  and  counted  by  me- 
chanical means  according  to  any  selected  group  of  these 
perforations.” 

By  the  time  the  next  census  arrives,  Colonel  Billings 
sees  His  idea  adopted,  and  the  first  punched  card  tab- 
ulating machines  are  in  operation.  By  the  time  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  census  of  1910 — he  died  in  1913 — the 
business  machines  are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
aids  to  modern  efficiency  that  has  marked  the  computer  ’ 
age. 

Colonel  Billings,  who  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1839, 
served  as  a surgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  then  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  its  library 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Besides  developing  that  library 
into  one  of  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the  world,  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
He  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  U.S.  marine  hospital  service  in  1870,  and  in 
1896  became  the  first  director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

His  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  welfare  was  merely 
one  of  many  made  by  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Department  through  the  years.  EH 
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COVER:  Artistic  images  and 
impressions,  too,  are  part  of 
the  historical  record  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  as  depicted  in 
"Pattern  for  Giving"  by  SP4 
David  N.  Fairrington.  Other 
paintings  appear  in  "A  Port- 
folio of  Soldier  Art"  on 
pages  53-55.  Back  Cover: 
Gala  holidays  and  oriental 
festivals  are  part  of  the 
passing  parade  for  the 
soldier  off-duty  in  U.S. 

Army,  Japan.  For  more  on 
this  colorful  assignment,  see 
page  14.  Credits:  "Patrol 
Break,  Vietnam"  on  page  28 
by  SP4  Paul  Rickert;  Para- 
mount Pictures,  page  45. 
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PROMOTION  OUTLOOK 


An  analysis  of  the  promotion  outlook  for  both  officer 
and  EM  has  been  made  by  DA.  Against  a backdrop  of 
force  cuts,  some  generalizations  concerning  promotions 
were  made:  • Officer  promotions  to  all  grades  except 

major  will  continue  at  a favorable  but  reduced  rate. 
The  grade  of  major  has  the  fewest  losses;  thus,  the 
promotions  to  that  grade  are  most  adversely  affected. 
However,  DA  states  that  the  opportunity  for  promotion 
will  remain  higher  than  during  pre-RVN  years.  • EM — 
There  will  be  a great  reduction  in  promotions  in  the 
top  six  EM  grades  in  FY  71  as  compared  with  FY  69  and 
70.  DA  E-8  and  E-9  selection  boards  will,  at  best,  be 
able  to  select  less  than  half  of  the  total  numbers 
picked  by  1969  boards.  • As  previously  announced,  E-7 
hikes  are  now  centralized  at  DA  (See  pg.70) . • Eligi- 

ble E-6s  will  experience  a reduction  in  promotion  op- 
portunity from  one  chance  in  three  in  FY  70,  to  one  in 
15  in  FY  71.  • Promotions  to  E-4  and  E-5  in  FY  71  are 

not  expected  to  drop  significantly  from  FY  70  levels. 


NEW  JACKET 


A short  windbreaker  was  recently  approved  by  DA  for 
optional  purchase  and  wear  over  the  short-sleeve  summer 
uniform  when  the  individual  is  not  in  formation.  The 
single-breasted  windbreaker,  with  a covered  zipper 
fastener  and  two  inverted  slash  pockets,  will  be  made 
from  a treated  polyester  and  cotton  fabric--the  same 
as  used  in  the  Army  Green  shade  274  raincoat.  Insignia 
of  rank  is  the  only  item  ok'd  for  wear  on  the  jacket. 
Officers  and  warrant  officers  will  wear  the  insignia  of 
rank  on  the  shoulder  loop.  EM  will  wear  the  subdued 
pin-on  rank  insignia  with  white  plastic  backing — on  the 
lapels.  Available  for  purchase  in  October  or  November, 
the  jacket  will  sell  for  about  $10  to  $12  in  Army  ex- 
changes or  other  authorized  civilian  sales  outlets. 


OCS  WITHDRAWAL  DA  has  announced  a plan  to  induce  voluntary  withdrawal 

of  approved  applicants  from  the  Army  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS)  program.  This  action  became  necessary 
due  to  FY  71  reductions  in  manpower  requirements.  To 
accomplish  this  reduction,  all  applicants  waiting  to 
attend  OCS  will  be  individually  contacted  by  an  officer 
and  requested  to  withdraw  voluntarily  from  OCS.  If 
they  agree,  they  will »be  offered  a reduction  in  their 
service  obligation  from  3 years  to  2 years — and  an  as- 
signment to  an  area  of  their  choice  for  a minimum  of 
1 year.  Those  individuals  who  do  not  agree  to  withdraw 
can  continue  in  the  OCS  program. 

SHORT  TOUR  Tunisia  is  now  on  the  list  of  short  tour  areas  for  as- 

signment of  military  personnel  not  in  the  attache 
system.  DA  announced  standard  tour  lengths  are  24 
months  with  dependents  and  12  months  unaccompanied. 

In  a related  development,  the  unaccompanied  tour  in  the 
Azores  was  changed  from  18  to  15  months.  The  accom- 
panied tour  remains  at  24  months. 
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NEW  BAGGAGE  RATE 

New,  liberalized  limits  have  been  announced  by  DA  on 
the  size  of  baggage  that  may  be  checked  and  carried 
aboard  Military  Airlift  Command  aircraft.  Luggage  up 
to  24  inches  long,  9 inches  wide,  and  13  inches  high 
may  be  carried  aboard  the  plane.  Luggage  measuring  up 
to  36  inches  long,  34  inches  wide,  and  24  inches  high 
may  be  checked  and  tagged  for  storage  in  the  plane's 
baggage  compartment. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Officers  attending  either  the  Army  War  College,  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  Pa.,  or  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity this  fall  to  earn  graduate  degrees  in  cooperation 
with  neighboring  universities.  Army  War  College  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  work  toward  their  MAs  at  Shippens- 
burg  State  College,  Pa.,  or  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  degrees  will  be  offered  in  education, 
political  science,  public  administration,  and  business 
administration.  At  Leavenworth,  Staff  College  students 
will  find  MA  programs  in  business  administration,  polit- 
ical science,  public  administration,  and  history.  Col- 
leges there  include  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas  State  University  at  Manhattan,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City. 

EARLY OUTS 

Officers  may  now  be  separated  up  to  30  days  prior  to 
the  start  of  a school  they  will  attend.  This  change 
to  DA  policy  is  intended  to  authorize  separation  on  a 
date  which  will  give  an  officer  adequate  time  to  regis- 
ter and  enter  school  on  time.  Circumstances  that  meet 
this  criterion  are:  • the  individual  must  be  returning 

from  overseas;  • he  must  move  his  family  to  the  location 
of  the  school;  and  • the  school's  latest  registration 
date  is  too  close  to  the  first  day  of  class  and  would 
cause  undue  hardship. 

MORE  COVERAGE 

The  President  has  signed  into  law  (June  25)  a bill  that 
puts  higher  Serviceman's  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI) 
coverage  rates  into  effect.  The  legislation  permits 
all  service  members  to  take  up  to  $15,000  in  SGLI 
coverage  at  a monthly  cost  of  $3.  The  previous  maxi- 
mum was  $10,000  at  $2  per  month. 

BANKING 

A new  concept  in  oversea  banking  services  for  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  has  been  announced  by  DA 
and  goes  into  effect  Oct.  1 worldwide.  All  savings  ac- 
counts with  military  banking  facilities  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  a new  checking  account  procedure  started. 

Such  accounts  will  draw  5 percent  annual  interest  on  a 
balance  of  $100  or  more.  DOD  officials  said  that  if  a 
serviceman  does  not  choose  to  use  the  checking  account, 
it  may  be  used  for  savings  purposes  and  still  draw  the 
5 percent  interest.  The  new  program  went  into  effect 
in  July  in  the  Pacific  Command,  where  more  than  240,000 
individual  bank  accounts  are  reported. 
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More 
Than  a 
Vision 


SGM  Richard  L.  Hines 


According  to  the  Old  Testament, 
David  fought  Goliath  armed  only 
with  a sling  and  a shepherd’s  bag 
filled  with  five  smooth  stones.  He 
refused  King  Saul’s  offer  of  a brass 
helmet,  a coat  of  mail,  and  a sword, 
saying,  “I  cannot  go  with  these;  for 
I have  not  proved  them.” 

Perhaps  in  his  time  David  recog- 
nized what  today  the  Army’s  Combat 
Developments  Command  (CDC) 
would  call  a gap  in  the  combat  de- 
velopments process.  As  warfare 
changes,  so  also  must  armies  and 
the  men  who  fight  in  them. 

When  CDC  was  established  as  a 
major  command  8 years  ago,  its 
mission  was  to  shape  the  Army 
of  the  future  while  improving  the 
Army  of  today. 

CDC  seeks  the  answers  to  three 
basic  questions — 

How  can  the  Army  fight? 

How  can  the  Army  be 

EQUIPPED? 

How  can  the  Army  be 

ORGANIZED? 

Under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  George  I.  Forsythe, 
approximately  6,000  officers,  ci- 
vilians, and  enlisted  members  seek 
the  answers.  They  work  in  more 
than  20  subordinate  agencies,  com- 
mand groups,  institutes,  and  sep- 
arate installations  across  the  U.S., 

SERGEANT  MAJOR  RICHARD  l.  HINES  it  attlgntd 
to  fho  Information  Offico,  Unitod  StaUt  Army 
Combat  Dovolopmontt  Command,  Fort  Bclvoir,  Va. 


with  headquarters  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va. 

CDC  determines  what  the  Army 
of  today  and  of  tomorrow  will  be 
in  terms  of  doctrine,  materiel,  and 
organization.  It  does  not  develop 
hardware,  train  troops,  or  determine 
how  many  units  are  needed.  These 
missions  are  assigned  to  other  com- 
mands, such  as  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC),  the  United 


States  Continental  Army  Command 
(CON  ARC),  and  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  the  Army 
( ACSFOR).  The  products  of  CDC 
thus  take  the  form  of  materiel  re- 
quirements documents,  field  man- 
uals. and  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment.  Materiel  requirements 
documents  become  the  basis  for  re- 
search. development,  and  procurc- 
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ment  of  new  weapons  systems  and 
other  materiel.  Field  manuals  spell 
out  doctrine.  Tables  of  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  detail  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  and  items  of  equip- 
ment that  will  be  required  for  each 
type  of  unit. 

CDC  planners  do  not  seek  the 
ultimate  army — because  it  can 
never  exist.  The  real  effort  is  to  de- 
sign an  army  that  is  best  for  its 


Tests  conducted  at  CDCEC  indicated  that  the  helicopter  was  a rugged  flying  ma- 
chine under  battlefield  conditions,  left.  Above,  the  “Silent  Airplane”  YO-3A  is  the 
latest  in  a growing  family  of  Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition,  and  Night  Observation 
(STANO)  equipment. 


time,  and  to  adjust  or  improve  that 
army  as  necessary.  Its  combat  de- 
velopment process  is  based  on  flexi- 
ble responses  to  new  situations  or 
requirements  as  prescribed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  proc- 
ess is  open-ended  and  is  not  geared 
for  a specific  time  frame.  It  doesn’t 
place  all  the  emphasis  on  one  func- 
tion or  branch. 

The  developmental  process  is 
problem-oriented,  with  problem 
areas  based  on  future  threat  and 
technological  forecasts  that  indicate 
possible  gaps  or  opportunities  in 
combat  developments.  CDC  staffers 
regard  each  problem  area  as  a sys- 
tem which  has  an  integrated  rela- 
tionship, with  all  components  con- 
sidered equally.  The  components  of 
a system  normally  include  doctrinal, 
materiel,  and  organizational  require- 
ments to  satisfy  a basic  mission. 
These  components  are  related  to 
one  or  more  of  the  five  Army  func- 
tions of  intelligence,  mobility,  fire- 
power, command  control,  com- 
munications, and  service  support. 

Looking  Ahead.  One  of  CDC’s 
subordinate  elements,  the  Institute 
of  Land  Combat,  is  currently  de- 
signing a land  combat  system  that 
projects  “way-out”  in  the  future. 
This  study  or  system  is  based  on 
national  objectives  and  intelligence 
and  foreign/technological  capabili- 


ties surveys  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Teams  working  on  this  system 
are  taking  the  world  apart,  piece  by 
piece,  to  determine  all  potential 
threat  situations  that  could  affect 
our  Nation’s  security.  Each  team 
has  been  assigned  a different  ap- 
proach to  the  design  of  a total  land 
combat  system.  With  the  aid  of 
computers,  war  gaming  techniques, 
and  preferential  analysis,  this  study 
hopefully  will  produce  a composite 
that  will  become  the  land  combat 
system  of  the  future. 

How  can  a broad,  generalized 
visualization  of  a “total  land  combat 
system”  be  broken  down  into  an 
organized  group  of  problems  to  be 
attacked  and  solved  realistically? 
CDC's  Doctrinal  Studies  Program 
answers  this  question.  Doctrinal 
studies  expand  sweeping  concepts 
by  filling  in  the  details  of  how  men, 
materiel,  and  techniques  can  be 
employed  to  accomplish  various 
missions  under  a variety  of  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  first  phase  of  a doctrinal 
study,  an  operational  concept  is  de- 
signed to  support  an  approved 
Army  concept  for  a land  combat 
system. 

The  second  phase  produces  man- 
ageable “packages”  of  desirable 
goals,  called  capability  objectives. 
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In  artist's  concept,  top,  a soldier  uses  a night  viewing  device 
while,  above  right,  vehicle  commanders  make  random  posi- 
tion spot  checks  during  field  evaluation  tests  of  the  MAN-GAN 
land  navigation  system.  Above,  a soldier  aims  an  M-16 
rifle  at  an  aerial  target  while  a monitor  maintains  records 
of  "hits”  scored. 


Then,  based  on  these  objectives. 
CDC  begins  the  development  of 
doctrine,  organization,  and  materiel 
requirements  needed  to  make  the 
concept  a workable  reality.  The 
studies  are  a team  effort  by  the 
groups,  institutes,  and  agencies 
that  make  up  CDC.  They  arc 
focused  on  both  the  mid-range  (2 
to  10  years)  and  long-range  (10 
years  and  beyond)  time  frames. 

War  Gaming.  Man>  questions 
posed  by  doctrinal  studies  can  be 
answered  b\  war  gaming.  War  gam- 
ing is  not  new.  King  Louis  XV  of 
France  called  war  games  le  jeu  de 
hi  guerre.  The  Germans  called  them 
kriegspiel.  War  gaming  began  as  a 
means  of  saving  money,  time,  and 
manpower,  supplementing  and  even 
replacing  some  field  maneuvers. 

From  its  conception  up  to  the 
1950s.  the  war  gaming  state-of-the- 
art  consisted  of  manual  or  “hand- 
played"  games.  Today,  advances  in 
data  processing  technology  have 
made  possible  computer-assisted  and 
fully  computerized  war  gaming  tech- 
niques. These  are  giving  CDC  an 
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increased  capability  to  make  timely, 
meaningful  probes  into  the  future. 

In  recent  years,  analytic  type  war 
gaming  has  been  used  extensively 
as  an  operations  research  device  to 
study  complex  military  operations. 
Such  war  games  have  many  ad- 
vantages. They  are  systematically 
produced;  judgment  factors  are 
limited  because  of  rigid  rules;  and 
they  provide  a fresh  viewpoint  to- 
ward a problem  area.  Irrelevant  as- 
pects are  eliminated  because  the 
important  factors  are  highlighted 
during  the  game.  They  produce  ob- 
jective results. 

Pure  war  gaming  has  certain  dis- 
advantages that  result  from  the  tech- 
nique itself.  They  give  no  final  an- 
swer. Many  intangible  factors  are 
eliminated,  such  as  how  to  program 
morale  or  leadership,  or  how  to 
evaluate  heroic  • deeds.  War  game 
analysis  is  more  than  an  “educated 
guess.”  It  provides  a means  to  an 
end,  but  not  the  end  itself. 

Theory  to  Reality.  Valid  concep- 
tions produced  from  war  gaming  are 
further  defined  on  CDC’s  “chess- 


board in  the  field.”  At  the  Hunter- 
Liggett  military  reservation  near 
Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  CDC’s  Experi- 
mentation Command  (CDCEC) 
conducts  tests  to  examine  various 
alternatives  to  a problem.  These 
should  not  be  confused  with  “troop 
tests.”  CDCEC  normally  works 
with  doctrine,  materiel,  and  organi- 
zation not  yet  established  in  field 
manuals  or  tables  of  organization 
and  equipment. 

The  rugged  terrain  at  Hunter- 
Liggett  provides  a natural  environ- 
ment for  realistic  application  of 
scientific-military  experimentation. 
The  military-scientist  team  can  ex- 
tract results  that  are  a combination 
of  professional  military  judgment, 
instrumented  measurement,  and  sci- 
entifically valid  data  analysis.  The 
resulting  data  provide  a base  which 
the  advanced  thinker  and  the  soldier 
can  accept  as  valid  criteria  to  sup- 
port or  refute  the  thinker’s  vision 
of  tomorrow. 

Changing  Concepts.  One  of  the 

best  examples  of  how  CDCEC  ex- 
periments have  changed  warfare  is 
the  airmobility  concept,  which  has 
proved  itself  in  Vietnam.  In  Korea, 
the  helicopter  had  been  considered 
a fragile  machine  with  poor  battle- 
field reliability  that  was  used  for 
occasional  medical  or  transportation 
support.  But  tests  conducted  at 
CDCEC  indicated  that  the  heli- 
copter was  actually  a rugged  flying 
machine  that  could  perform  over 
extended  periods  under  battlefield 
conditions.  CDC  provided  the  first 
test  data  for  evaluating  the  airmo- 
bile concept,  and  the  resulting  evalu- 
ations provided  the  vision  that  pro- 
duced the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile). 

The  Vietnam  conflict  generated 
requirements  for  new  doctrine  that 
have,  in  turn,  created  a quiet  revolu- 
tion in  ground  warfare.  The  Sur- 
veillance, Target  Acquisition,  and 
Night  Observation  (STANO)  sys- 
tem provides  sophisticated  instru- 
ments that  are  locating  an  enemy 
who  uses  darkness  as  a sanctuary. 
STANO  turns  night  into  day.  CDC 
is  preparing  doctrine  for  STANO 
and  is  producing  user  guidance  liter- 
ature for  equipment  now  going  to 


our  troops  in  Vietnam.  (See  “Find 
the  Enemy,”  June  1970  Army  Di- 
gest.) 

Other  systems  are  under  study. 
If  you  ever  had  to  pull  a convoy  off 
a road  at  night  and  unfold  one  of 
those  big  military  maps,  while  trying 
to  find  a landmark,  you  will  im- 
mediately appreciate  a new  Cana- 
dian-built development  called 
MAN-GAN.  MAN  and  GAN  land 
navigation  systems  are  now  in  a 
testing  phase  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

MAN  is  a Magnetic  Automatic 
Navigation  system  that  works  on 
the  principle  of  relating  magnetic 
North  to  the  distance  a vehicle  has 
traveled  from  a known  point. 

GAN  is  a Gyro-Compass  Auto- 
matic Navigation  system  that  seeks 
true  North  and  is  designed  for  heav- 
ily-armored vehicles,  such  as  a tank. 

Both  systems  use  North-seeking 
sensors,  an  on-board  computer,  a 
vehicular  power  converter,  and  a 
map  board  installed  in  the  vehicle. 
An  illuminated  dot  on  a map  board 
represents  the  vehicle,  and  an  il- 
luminated arrow  shows  the  direc- 
tion it  is  traveling.  In  addition,  the 
on-board  computer  reads-out  an  8- 
digit  map  coordinate.  Test  plans  and 
criteria  were  developed  by  CDC 
personnel  who  will  monitor  evalua- 
tion procedures  before  a final  report 
goes  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Exploding  technological  growth 
demands  that  the  combat  develop- 
ment process  remains  responsive  to 
scientific  achievement  that  will  in- 
crease the  Army’s  combat  effective- 
ness and  still  be  flexible  enough  to 
accomplish  goals  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  CDC’s  re- 
sponsibilities extend  from  the  prep- 
aration of  the  land  combat  system 
of  the  future,  to  providing  the 
necessary  working  tools  for  the  sol- 
dier on  the  frontlines. 

“Vision  to  Victory”  is  CDC’s 
slogan,  but  this  vision  is  not  the 
product  of  imagination  alone.  It  is 
the  result  of  a carefully  directed 
systematic  analysis  of  specific  prob- 
lems using  laboratory  methods  that 
include  scientific  field  testing  and 
human  decision-making  before  the 
results  reach  the  soldier  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  03 
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officials  are  elected  by 
“good"  citizens  who  don't  vote.  We 
have  always  been  taught  that  it's  a 
responsibility  of  all  eligible  citizens 
to  vote,  and  we  accept  that  for  other 
citizens — but  what  about  service 
personnel?  Well,  \yc  were  citizens 
before  we  put  on  the  uniform.  And 
as  our  first  Commander  in  Chief 
said,  “When  we  assumed  the  soldier, 
we  did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen.” 
Today’s  citizen  soldier  has  a re- 
sponsibility to  vote,  regardless  of 
where  he  may  be  stationed,  and  Fed- 
eral laws  make  provision  for  voting. 
The  general  election  of  1968  was 
held  under  mixed  laws  for  many 
of  our  service  personnel,  because 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ROBERT  P HAND  i<  o»- 
tignsd  to  th«  Program  Analysit  and  Dovolopmont 
Division,  Office  of  Information  for  tho  Armed 
Forces. 


LTC  Robert  P.  Hand 

Congress  has  amended  the  original 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955.  These  amendments  were  con- 
tained in  Public  Laws  90-343  and 
90-344,  both  passed  in  the  summer 
of  1968.  However,  few  states  had 
the  time  to  pass  implementing  legis- 
lation for  the  1968  election.  This 
situation,  however,  is  continuing  to 
change.  Check  your  voting  officer 
for  conditions  applying  to  your 
home  state. 

P.L.  90-343  recommends  to  the 
states  that  they: 

• Permit  military  citizens  of  vot- 
ing age  to  acquire  a domicile  in 
any  state. 

• Accept  a more  simplified  at- 
testation procedure  for  persons  cov- 
ered by  the  Act. 

The  law  also  requires  officials  to 
deliver  “in  hand”  the  Federal  Post 
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Card  Application  (FPCA)  to  the 
prospective  voter. 

In  June,  legislation  permitting  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon,  but  its  con- 
stitutionality remains  to  be  deter- 
mined and  may  not  be  decided  for 
some  time. 

Prior  to  the  new  act,  only  Georgia 
and  Kentucky  and  the  Territory 
of  Guam  granted  the  right  to 
vote  at  age  1 8,  while  the  legal  voting 
age  in  Alaska  was  19,  and  in  Ha- 
waii 20. 

Today,  all  states  permit  military 
absentee  voting,  but  this  was  not  al- 
ways true.  In  World  War  II  some 
service  people  could  not  vote.  This 
was  because,  prior  to  1942,  there 
was  no  provision  for  absent  service 
personnel  to  vote  in  our  Nation’s 
elections. 

To  insure  the  individual’s  voting 
rights  during  World  War  II,  Con- 
gress and  the  various  states  provided 
legislation  enabling  the  military 
forces  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
during  time  of  declared  war.  In 
the  1944  elections  the  Armed 
Forces  voters  registered  about  30 
percent  participation.  However,  that 
“in  time  of  war”  clause  rendered 
the  legislation  largely  ineffective 
after  World  War  II. 

Thus,  in  1952,  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  3.5  million  military  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  Korean  War 
were  able  to  exercise  their  franchise. 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
called  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
states  to  remedy  this  situation. 

In  1955  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act, 
which  recommended  that  the  states 
enact  simple  uniform  absentee  regis- 
tration and  voting  procedures  for — 


• Military  personnel  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

• Members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents. 

• Members  of  religious  groups 
or  welfare  agencies  serving  with  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  spouses  and 
dependents. 

• Oversea  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents. 

With  coordination  and  assistance 
from  a Federal  task  force  estab- 
lished specifically  for  that  purpose, 
the  states  began  amending  their  con- 
stitutions, enacting  legislation,  and 
making  administrative  changes  to 
follow  these  recommendations.  By 
1956  the  voting  participation  in  the 
military  services  doubled  that  of 
1952. 

Of  the  two  1968  amendments, 
P.L.  90-344  is  obviously  more  im- 
portant and  more  directly  applicable 
to  service  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. In  the  past,  personnel  residing 
an  a military  reservation  were  not 
considered  to  be  residing  within 
the  state  in  which  that  reservation 
was  located,  and  thus  had  to  vote 
as  absentees.  This  amendment  re- 
moves that  status,  if  agreed  to  by 
the  particular  state.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  individual 
taking  advantage  of  such  a provision 
in  states  where  it  is  accepted  may  al- 
so incur  certain  responsibilities  un- 
der the  local  tax  laws.  It  is  advisable 
to  seek  legal  assistance  before  mak- 
ing the  decision  to  acquire  domicile 
in  a particular  state. 

The  Armed  Forces  Voting  Pro- 
gram provides  the  utmost  timely 
assistance  to  eligible  service  person- 
nel and  their  dependents  in  the 
matter  of  voting.  It  is  designed  to 


insure  that  no  interference  with  the 
individual’s  right  to  vote  is  permitted 
by  virtue  of  removal  from  the 
normal  voting  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  any  other  citizen. 

The  program  is  usually  admin- 
istered through  the  local  voting 
officer,  aided  by  all  of  the  modern 
communications  media  of  radio,  TV, 
posters,  and  other  printed  materials 
to  provide  up-to-date  information 
on  state  and  national  elections.  All 
such  information  must  be  scrupu- 
lously unbiased,  and  structured  to 
provide  “equal  time”  over  the  elec- 
tronic media  and  reasonably  equal 
space  in  the  printed  media  to  op- 
posing parties  and  candidates. 

Your  voting  officer  can  provide 
you  with  the  current  laws  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  voting  in  your 
home  state  and  the  issues  or  offices 
at  stake.  Information  on  specific 
party  or  candidate  positions  or  plat- 
forms can  be  obtained  from  such 
national  service  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  You  can 
also  write  directly  to  your  own  local 
or  state  election  boards  or  political 
parties  for  information  or  assistance. 

This  year’s  Armed  Forces  Voting 
Program  is  oriented  toward  a last 
final  push  on  Armed  Forces  Voters 
Day,  set  for  September  25.  This 
special  day  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a target 
date  for  all  eligible  voters  to  have 
completed  preparations  for  voting, 
whether  by  absentee  ballot  or  at  the 
polls  at  their  own  homes. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  accused 
of  being  one  of  those  who  didn’t 
cast  his  ballot  for  the  best  man, 
make  those  arrangements.  Yours  is 
the  choice.  Vote  as  you  wish — but 
vote!  EH 
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By  building  a better  product  . . . 


Robert  W.  Engelhardt 


They  may  be  developing  new  lightweight  body  armor, 
or  perhaps  the  materials  for  a more  efficient  helicopter, 
or  some  sophisticated  component  for  the  antiballistic 
missile  system — items  important  to  ever)'  soldier  and 
often  to  the  larger  field  of  national  defense.  Yet  the 
scientists  at  the  Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Re- 
search Center  (AMMRC)  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  seldom 
receive  the  public  recognition  accorded  to  their  counter- 
parts at  some  of  the  more  glamorous  research  agencies. 

For  all  its  importance  to  basic  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  installation  is  still  just  a small  part  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  that  employs  15,- 
000  soldiers  and  160,000  civilians  in  more  than  100 
activities  at  86  installations;  and  spends  more  than 
$14  billion  a year.  (See  “Materiel  Builds  Muscle,” 

July  1970  Army  Digest.) 

Quiet  Setting.  Located  6 miles  from  downtown 
Boston,  AMMRC  is  made  up  of  12  laboratories  and 
administrative  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  old 
Watertown  Arsenal,  the  former  ordnance  manufactur- 
ing plant  that  was  deactivated  in  1967  after  a history 
dating  back  to  1816. 

The  center  itself  is  a cluster  of  multi-storied  red 
brick  buildings  framed  by  neat  green  lawns  and  tower- 
ing elm  trees.  Its  setting  high  on  a bluff  commands  a 
panorama  of  the  historic  Charles  River,  where  crews 
from  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  strain  at  their  oars,  carving  long 
Vs  in  the  placid  stream  as  it  wanders  slowly  down 
to  join  the  ocean  a few  miles  east. 

Like  many  other  Army  agencies,  employees  refer  » 
to  the  center  bv  its  acronym,  AMMRC,  usually  pro- 
ounced  “Amrack”  with  a slight  New  England  accent. 

The  military  community  is  small.  Besides  AMMRC’s 
commanding  officer,  a lieutenant  colonel,  only  1 1 
junior  officers,  mostly  captains  and  first  lieutenants, 
are  assigned  there.  All  are  handpicked  from  through- 
out the  Army  for  their  advanced  scientific  backgrounds. 

In  addition  to  the  military  contingent,  AMMRC 
employs  some  620  civilians,  many  of  them  career 
scientists,  a few  graying  at  the  temples,  who  wear 
striped  ties  and  ta|jc  on  a first-name  basis  with  rc- 

ROBERT  W.  ENGELHARDT  wo»  until  recently  an  auociate  editor  of  ARMY 
DIGEST. 
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search  leaders  throughout  the  Free  World.  Among  these 
scientists  is  Dr.  Homer  F.  Priest,  chief  of  AMMRC’s 
Materials  Sciences  Division,  who  was  the  first  chemist 
hired  for  the  Manhattan  atomic  project  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Workshops  and  laboratories  are  crammed  with  the 
most  modem  equipment  available.  For  one  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  tools  of  the  scientists’  trade — 
including  such  gadgets  as  a rotary  evaporator,  a mag- 
netic recording  borescope,  or  a gel  permeation  chro- 
matograph; or  one  who  doesn’t  appreciate  the  niceties 
of  a multi-million  dollar  beryllium-uranium  research 
laboratory  or  a 2-million  volt  X-ray  facility — the  over- 
all impression  of  AMMRC  is  one  of  acres  of  gleaming 
chrome  and  glass,  with  clusters  of  dials  and  gages, 
tied  together  by  miles  of  pipes  and  tubing. 

The  scientists  in  their  white  dusters,  moving  deftly 
through  this  maze  with  clipboards  in  hand,  perform 
diverse  research  tasks  for  the  Army  Materiel  Command, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alvin  E Gorum,  director  of 
AMMRC.  The  materials  part  of  AMMRC  may  be 
working  on  a new  or  better  ceramic,  or  fibre,  or  alloy,  or 
a composite  of  these  materials;  the  mechanics  part  may 
be  developing  the  basis  for  a new  design  for  a product. 
Both  parts  of  the  center  try  to  give  the  Army’s  com- 
modity commands — aviation,  munitions,  weapons,  and 
others — the  best  possible  information  with  which  to 
work.  The  commodity  commands  supply  the  require- 
ments; AMMRC  researches  and  develops  the  materials. 

Lab  Projects.  Says  Dr.  George  R.  Thomas,  chief 
of  the  Materials  Research  Laboratory : “We  must  have 
the  facilities  to  handle  just  about  any  material  here. 
We  try  to  anticipate  the  problems  of  the  seventies 
and  to  help  build  the  Army  of  the  eighties.” 

J.  I.  Bluhm,  chief  of  the  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics  Research  Laboratory,  adds:  “In  these  labs 
we’re  primarily  concerned  with  providing  know-how. 
We  take  a product  or  material  and  find  out  all  we  can 
about  it.  This  knowledge  gives  others  confidence.  An 
example  is  the  175mm  gun  tube  which  we  worked  on. 
How  will  others  know  how  many  rounds  it  can  fire 
before  it  begins  to  crack?  Or  what  will  happen  to  a 
product  if  there’s  a fragmentation  blast  nearby?  We 
answer  questions  like  these.  We  try  to  find  out  every- 


Experiments  now  underway 
seek  to  develop  a ceramic  vest 
to  be  used  with  the  aircrew 
leg  armor,  above,  to  provide 
more  complete  protection  for 
flyers. 
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A technician  aligns  high-speed  photo- 
graphic equipment  to  study  ballistic 
penetration. 


thing  we  can  about  a piece  of  hardware  and  tell  how 
well  it  will  work  under  environmental  and  human 
conditions.” 

Although  any  product  may  be  fair  game  for  AMMRC 
researchers,  much  of  the  work  centers  on  armor  items, 
lightweight  materials  for  aircraft,  and  antiballistic  mis- 
sile components.  They  study  structural  items,  as  op- 
posed to  fuels  or  explosives. 

Protective  Aids.  In  Vietnam  in  the  mid-sixties,  high 
concentrations  of  small  arms  fire  were  hitting  vital 
spots  on  helicopters,  and  losses  were  running  high.  Avail- 
able armor  proved  too  heavy  to  shield  the  helicopters, 
so  AMMRC  set  out  to  provide  a solution. 

Working  with  the  Aviation  Command,  the  researchers 
came  up.  with  a new  ceramic  composite  material  that 
was  50  percent  lighter.  Today  it  is  used  for  helicopter 
protection. 

But  the  work  didn’t  stop  there.  Now  the  researchers 
want  to  make  the  armor  part  of  the  product  itself. 
“When  you  start  arming  helicopters  in  the  field,”  says 
one  scientist,  “you  have  to  do  it  parasitically.  Now 
we’re  trying  to  make  the  components  out  of  the  armor 
material.” 

Much  of  AMMRC’s  work  involves  new  types  of 
strong,  lightweight  ceramic  products.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  helped  the  nearby  Natick  Laboratories  develop 
the  ceramic  composite  torso  protectors  used  by  air- 
crews in  Vietnam. 

K.  H.  Abbott,  who  is  program  manager  for  armor, 
expresses  optimism  about  the  future  of  ceramics.  On 
the  wall  hangs  a letter  of  commendation  signed  by 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  photographs 


of  himself  and  several  other  men  standing  beside  the 
presidential  executive  limousine.  AMMRC  helped  make 
the  ceramic  material  used  in  that  limousine’s  bulletproof 
windows. 

Mr.  Abbott  explains  that  ceramics  are  being  con- 
sidered for  a “bulletproof"  vest  the  infantryman  can 
wear  comfortably  wherever  he  goes.  The  existing  vests 
used  by  helicopter  door-gunners  and  men  on  perimeter 
defense  are  too  bulky  to  wear  in  ground  combat.  Ex- 
periments in  cooperation  with  the  Natick  Laboratories 
now  seek  to  develop  a ceramic  vest  that  will  cover  all 
the  vital  organs  and  weigh  no  more  than  5 pounds. 

At  times,  the  scientists  think  wistfully  about  knights 
in  ceramic  armor.  More  often,  they  are  thinking  of  a 
small  improvement,  not  a revolutionary  development. 
“The  assault  bridge  weighs  12  tons.”  said  one  young 
physicist.  “I’ve  got  a feeling  we  can  get  it  down  to  8 
tons. 

> Out  of  a maze  of  books,  slide  rules,  paperwork, 
meetings,  discussions,  educated  guesses,  computations, 
modifications,  tests,  and  reports  come,  finally,  results — 
a synthetic  rubber  that  retains  flexibility  in  extremely 
cold  regions;  or  a method  of  analyzing  metal  fatigue 
in  gun  tubes  that  can  prevent  catastrophic  failures  in 
the  field. 

They  may  not  make  such  noise  themselves,  these 
able,  dedicated  scientists,  but  sooner  or  later  the  results 
of  their  work  make  big  noises  in  the  scientific  and 
military  world.  Sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  better  bod\ 
armor,  and  gun  barrels,  and  more  breakthroughs  in 
various  fields  such  as  helicopters  and  missiles — all  as  a 
result  of  the  work  done  by  these  “quiet  men"  of 
AMMRC.  EE? 
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From 
Zama  to 
Hokkaido 

USARJ  Duty  Is 
Also  a 
Cultural 
Experience 


SP5  Dennis  D.  Dexter 
and 

SP5  Russell  B.  Shor 
Photos  by  SP5  Michael  S.  Riggall 


Duty  for  U.S.  soldiers  in  Japan  may 
range  from  civilian-clothes  service  m 
the  heart  of  the  teeming  Tokyo- 
Yokohama  megalopolis  to  an  iso- 
lated Army  Security  Agency  field 
station  on  the  northern  island  of 
Hokkaido. 

Many  of  the  contrasts  stem  from 
the  rapid  industrialization  of  the 
island  nation  following  World  War 
II.  Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto 
shrines  are  oases  of  calm  amid  the 
hectic  rush  of  large,  modern  cities. 
The  miniskirt  will  never  completely 
replace  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
traditional  kimono. 

Wherever  troops  may  be  sta- 
tioned, they  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  the  rich  heritage  of  a 
people  who  are  more  than  anxious 
to  share  their  traditions  with  Amer- 
ican guests.  Perhaps  the  most  fitting 
way  to  describe  duty  for  U.S.  sol- 
diers in  Japan  is  “a  cultural  experi- 
ence as  well  as  a tour  of  duty.” 

SPECIALIST  5 DENNIS  D.  DEXTER  ond  SPECIALIST 
5 RUSSELL  B.  SHOR  are  assigned  to  tho  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  United  States  Army, 
Japan. 


The  “Daibutsu"  or  Great  Buddha  is  a mecca  for  tourists. 
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Within  this  exotic  setting,  the 
soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Japan 
(USARJ)  carry  out  their  primary 
missions  of  medical  and  logistical 
support  in  the  Far  East  and  South- 
east Asia. 

USARJ  was  formed  in  July  1957 
as  part  of  a U.S.  Forces  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Pacific.  With  head- 
quarters at  Camp  Zama,  some  30 
miles  from  Tokyo,  the  command 
consists  of  approximately  550  offi- 
cers, 2,000  enlisted  men  and  women, 
860  Department  of  the  Army  ci- 
vilians, and  some  10,000  Japanese 
employees. 

Because  there  are  no  U.S.  Army 
combat  forces  in  the  country,  most 
training,  conducted  on  the  unit  level, 
consists  of  rifle  qualification  and 
physical  training.  Ope  of  the  few 
units  to  stage  field  exercises  is  the 
549th  Quartermaster  Company  (Air 
Delivery)  which  conducts  monthly 
parachute  drops  of  supplies. 

The  soldier  uses  available  free 
time  to  “enjoy  Japan.”  Entertainers 
from  the  United  States  and  Asia 
are  featured  on-post,  and  a number 
of  USO  shows  are  staged  at  local 
service  clubs.  USARJ  also  has  an 
active  sports  program  ranging  from 
boar-hunting  to  volleyball. 

Cultural  differences  seem  to  stim- 
ulate military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents to  seek  a better  under- 
standing of  the  Japanese  people. 
Approaches  may  vary,  but  the  re- 
sults often  lead  to  lasting  friend- 
ships with  the  Japanese,  many  of 
whom  work  on  Army  posts.  The 
various  USARJ  people-to-people 
programs  include  American- Japa- 
nese women’s  groups,  student  ex- 
change programs,  English  conversa- 
tion classes,  and  sporting  events,  to 
name  a few.  Soldiers  participate 
directly  by  visiting  and  contributing 
support  to  10  orphanages. 

Community  Relations  Advisory 
Councils  (CRACs),  composed  of 
Japanese  and  American  representa- 
tives, help  resolve  problems  of 
mutual  concern  and  promote  friend- 
ship between  the  military  and  ci- 
vilian communities. 

Festivals,  long  a tradition  in 
Japan,  are  eagerly  anticipated  by 


the  Americans.  Bon  Odori,  a sum- 
mer dance  festival  started  1,300 
years  ago  by  a Buddhist  priest  to 
comfort  the  sorrows  of  the  dead,  is 
celebrated  annually  on  military  in- 
stallations for  the  benefit  of  Japa- 
nese neighbors  in  the  area.  Camp 
Zama’s  latest  Bon  Odori  drew  20,- 
000  Japanese  and  Americans  who 
celebrated  at  a lighted  baseball  sta- 
dium far  into  the  night. 

Though  Japanese  is  one  of  the 
world’s  most  difficult  written  lan- 
guages (employing  two  phonetic  al- 
phabets and  nearly  2,000  “kanji” 
Chinese  characters),  most  road  and 
railroad  signs  are  subtitled  in  “Ro- 
maji”  (the  Roman  alphabet).  So, 
with  the  aid  of  a map  and  a Japa- 
nese-English  dictionary,  the  novice 
can  find  his  way  around.  Even  many 
of  the  restaurants  subtitle  their 
menus  in  English  and,  upon  request, 
furnish  western  style  silverware — 
though  eating  with  chopsticks  is  a 
skill  quickly  learned. 

The  sights,  scenes,  and  available 
activities  run  a wide  gamut.  In 
Tokyo,  hundreds  of  theaters  feature 
everything  from  first-run  Hollywood 
movies,  to  avant-garde  drama,  to 
ancient  Kabuki  performances.  Em- 
peror Hirohito’s  vast  palace  and 
garden  are  located  in  the  Hibiya 
section  of  the  city,  adjoining  the 
bustling  commercial  and  night  life 
center  of  town — “The  Ginza.”  Other 
tourist  meccas  are  the  Meiji  shrine, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens  and  build- 
ings, also  located  in  central  Tokyo, 
and  the  spacious  Ueno  Park,  home 
of  several  fine  art  museums  and, 
every  spring,  host  of  the  Cherry 
Blossom  festival. 

Within  an  hour’s  train  ride  from 
central  Tokyo  are  the  beaches  and 
“Great  Buddha”  at  Kamakura.  Near- 
by Yokohama  offers  a world  of 
shopping  for  everything  from  ori- 
ental antiques  to  sound  and  camera 
equipment. 

The  more  adventurous  can  try 
skiing  at  Nikko  and  mountain  climb- 
ing at  the  legendary  Mt.  Fuji,  both 
within  2 hours  of  Tokyo. 

The  ancient  capitals  of  Kyoto 
and  Nara,  some  300  miles  from 
Tokyo,  are  within  easy  reach  over 


turnpikes  or  by  the  “bullet  express 
trains,”  and  both  are  near  the  ac- 
tion at  Osaka,  Japan’s  second  largest 
city,  scene  of  Expo  ’70.  (See  “A 
Visit  To  Expo  ’70,”  July  1970 
Army  Digest.) 

The  southern  islands  of  Shikoku 
and  Kyushu  offer  retreats  where 
one  can  get  away  from  it  all,  and, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  country, 
in  Sapporo  on  the  north  island  of 
Hokkaido,  the  annual  snow  fes- 
tival attracts  millions  of  tourists 
each  year.  The  January  festival 
there  features  huge,  intricate  statues 
and  images  of  snow  and  ice, 
fashioned  with  the  same  care  and 
precision  as  if  they  were  designed 
to  last  indefinitely. 

Medical  Aid.  Although  all  these 
diversions  are  available,  most  of 
the  soldiers’  time  is  occupied  with 
USARJ’s  support  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  carried  out 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Com- 
mand, Japan  (USAMCJ)  and  the 
five  logistical  and  maintenance  di- 
rectorates of  USARJ. 

With  today’s  modern  evacuation 
and  medical  treatment  techniques, 
a soldier  wounded  in  Vietnam  has 
better  than  a 97  percent  chance  of 
recovery.  And  playing  an  important 
role  in  maintaining  that  high  per- 
centage is  the  USAMCJ  which, 
through  its  three  hospitals,  has 
treated  nearly  110,000  cases  since 
January  1966,  when  the  command 
was  established. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pacific 
Command  Joint  Medical  Regulating 
Office  (PACOMJMRO)  at  Camp 
Zama,  patients  can  be  transported 
from  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  to 
a hospital  in  Japan  within  8 hours. 
The  office  coordinates  the  necessary 
air  travel.  On  arrival,  patients  are 
swiftly  ferried  from  Yokota  Air 
Base  to  the  hospital  by  the  587th 
Medical  Detachment  (Helicopter 
Ambulance).  When  sufficiently  re- 
covered, the  patient  is  assigned  to 
the  Physical  Reconditioning  De- 
tachment for  physical  training  that 
prepares  him  for  return  to  active 
duty. 

A large  percentage  of  the  blood 
for  the  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  is  col- 
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The  Mt.  Fuji  patch  of  the  United  States  Army,  Japan,  highlights  the  entrance  to 
headquarters  at  Camp  Zama. 


lected  by. the  406th  Medical  Labora- 
tory, located  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Hospital,  Camp  Zama.  The  unit 
processes  blood  for  shipment  to 
Vietnam,  and  it  also  aids  the  Japa- 
nese government  in  re-earching  rare 
diseases.  One  project  is  an  intensive 
research  program  on  a disease  that 
causes  damage  to  tissue  and  blood 
cells. 

Support  Services.  U.S.  Army, 
Japan,  is  also  a primary  logistical 
supply  point  for  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Advisory  Group  and  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment programs  throughout  Asia. 
The  scope  of  this  operation  at  the 
Sagami  Storage  and  Maintenance 
Activity,  with  the  Directorates  of 


Supply,  Storage,  and  Maintenance 
located  there,  is  of  impressive  pro- 
portions. 

In  addition  to  Sagami.  the  di- 
rectorates operate  facilities  at  Yo- 
kohama, two  ammunition  subde- 
pots, and  three  petroleum  storage 
units.  These  facilities  are  capable  of 
building,  rebuilding,  stocking,  and 
storing  for  all  commands  of  U.S. 
Army,  Pacific.  The  depot  provides 
a rebuild  capability  for  the  Western 
Pacific  area  and  provides  support 
to  eight  Pacific  Command  countries 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

In  its  well-equipped  combat  ve- 
hicle shops  at  Sagami.  the  Direc- 


torate of  Maintenance  rebuilds  about 
: M4SA3  tanks  and  !'  Ml  13 
and  M113A1  armored  personnel 
carriers  every  month,  along  with 
hundreds  of  individual  combat  en- 
gines and  other  power  train  as- 
semblies. 

The  Directorates  of  Storage  and 
Supply,  also  headquartered  at  Sag- 
ami. have  operations  that  stretch 
from  Northern  Honshu  to  Kyushu. 
USARJ  facilities  are  capable  of 
storing  1 1 million  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

The  Directorate  of  Transportation 
is  the  center  for  all  Army-sponsored 
and  Army-responsibility  water  and 
air  transportation  in  the  Western 
Pacific  area.  The  directorate  also 
handles  all  Army  transportation  op- 
erations within  and  between  the 
main  islands  of  Japan. 

All  USARJ  personnel,  except 
those  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Command.  Japan,  are  as- 
signed to  the  Directorate  of  Sup- 
port Services  (DSS).  This  organiza- 
tion supervises  the  Army  post 
exchanges,  runs  the  Camp  Zama 
community  service  center,  and  con- 
ducts the  Special  Services  programs 
for  USARJ.  The  Office  of  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal,  including  one  of  the 
two  crime  labs  the  Army  maintains 
in  Asia,  is  under  the  control  of 
DSS.  as  is  Special  Troops,  which 
commands  assigned  or  attached  per- 
sonnel. The  only  Army  band  in 
Japan,  the  296th.  is  assigned  to 
DSS. 

Additionally,  the  DSS  supervises 
the  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Center. 
Far  F.ast.  and  receives  and  processes 
personnel  released  front  L’.S.  Army 
hospitals  in  Japan.  The  center  op- 
erates the  Japan  Rest  and  Recupera- 
tion (R&R)  Center  of  the  Pacific 
Command. 

Besides  providing  soldiers  on 
leave  from  Vietnam  a place  to  stay 
for  a nominal  fee.  the  R\R  Center 
offers  free  bus  transportation  and 
tour  information. 

W hether  on  duty  with  USARJ  or 
as  a tourist  on  leave,  the  American 
soldier  finds  himself  regarded  not 
only  as  a guest  but  as  a valuable 
asset  in  maintaining  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  Free  World  E33 
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Colorful  holiday  balloons  adorn 
the  grounds  of  a shrine,  above 
left.  Nighttime  Tokyo  is  a glare  of 
bright  lights  in  “the  fabulous  Gin- 
za,” above.  A Wac  visits  a “mod 
shop”  in  Tokyo,  far  left.  Japanese 
students  and  a USARJ  soldier 
meet  on  a friendly  basis,  left. 
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Clockwise,  starting  from  above:  STRAT- 
COM’s  MARS  station  maintains  com- 
munication links  with  the  world.  A diver 
checks  equipment  in  Yokohama  harbor. 
Army  materiel  is  distributed  from  Japan 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific  area.  A 
tank  engine  is  rebuilt  at  the  Directorate 
of  Maintenance,  Sagami.  Wounded  pa- 
tients from  Vietnam  arrive  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Hospital,  Camp  Zama.  A mechanic 
checks  a helicopter  at  Camp  Zama’s 
Rankin  Field.  EH 
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Above,  a student  in  the  vehicle  mechanic's 
course  practices  welding  under  the  tutelage 
ot  a U.S.  Army  NCO.  Right,  Latin  American 
cadets  leave  the  Fort  Amador  chapel  after 
worshipping  together  at  Sunday  services. 

Opposite  page:  A guest  instructor  from 
Venezuela  takes  over  a class  in  motor  main- 
tenance, top,  while,  at  bottom,  students  from 
Honduras  and  Colombia  gain  familiarization 
in  human  anatomy  under  the  guidance  of  a 
U.S.  Army  medical  instructor. 
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and  Builders 

LTC  W.  H.  Bowie 


|n  a comer  of  Fort  Gulick  in  the 
Canal  Zone  stands  the  School  of 
the  Americas  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Southern  Command. 

It’s  a little  piece  of  a big  dream — 
a dream  of  a democratic  America 
stretching  from  Alaska  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  a dream  that  has  in- 
spired the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  all  the 
hopes  of  Pan  American  unity. 

To  build  and  maintain  democ- 
racy, a country  needs  protection 
from  enemies,  both  within  and 
without.  Protection  means  soldiers, 
skilled  soldiers.  And  turning  out 
soldiers  with  all  the  skills  needed  for 
modern  warfare  is  the  specialty  of 
the  School  of  the  Americas.  It  has 
graduated  25,000  students  since  its 
beginning  during  World  War  II, 
and  annually  it  graduates  1 ,600 
more. 

The  students  come  from  19  dif- 
ferent Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  They  come  from  tiny 
Costa  Rica  with  its  neat  fields  and 
European  air,  and  from  Brazil,  land 
of  the  mighty  Amazon  River  and  the 
only  country  in  Latin  America 
where  the  people  speak  Portuguese. 
They  come,  too,  from  the  chill  up- 
lands of  the  jagged  Andes  moun- 
tains, from  the  flat  and  treeless 
pampas,  and  from  village  and  city. 

Common  Bonds.  The  students 
include  officers  and  enlisted  men 
from  various  Latin  American  armed 
forces;  others  are  cadets  from  mili- 
tary academies;  and  still  others  are 
men  from  national  guards  or  po- 
lice forces.  All  speak  Spanish  ex- 
cept the  Brazilians,  who  speak  Por- 
tuguese. 

And  so  do  the  instructors.  Most 
of  the  school’s  200-man  staff  speak 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  W.  H.  BOWIE  is  Informa- 
tion Officer,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Command. 
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Except  for  the  language  difference,  class 
instruction,  top,  covers  the  same  course 
content  as  U.S.  Army  schools.  Above, 
a bilingual  instructor  teaches  advanced 
radio  repair  to  students  from  El  Salvador 
and  Colombia. 


Uno  Para  Todos  Y Todos  Para  Uno 


either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  as  their 
native  language,  and  the  others  were 
trained  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute.  The  school  invites  certain 
distinguished  graduates  to  be  guest 
instructors  for  a year — an  arrange- 
ment that  fosters  fraternity  and  com- 
radeship among  the  soldiers  of  Latin 
America. 

While  the  language  may  be  strange 
to  the  average  norte-americano  sol- 
dier, the  courses  would  be  familiar 
to  most.  The  school’s  42  courses 
are  the  same  as  those  taught  in 
U.S.  Army  service  schools.  They 
are  carefully  selected,  adapted,  and 
translated  to  meet  Latin  American 
needs. 

Other  Skills.  In  addition  to  well- 
trained  fighting  men,  modern  armies 
need  men  with  all  the  skills  requited 
to  back  up  the  fighting  man.  Tftey 
must  be  able  to  build  bridges, 
drive  and  maintain  vehicles,  operate 
and  repair  radios,  act  as  medics, 
run  a supply  system,  or  jockey  a 
bulldozer.  All  these  specialties,  and 
more,  are  taught  at  the  school,  in 
courses  that  vary  from  2 to  40 
weeks. 

Soldiers  trained  at  the  school 
range  from  privates  to  presidents. 
The  graduates  of  one  course  in- 
cluded the  President  of  Peru,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  in 
Argentina,  the  Minister  of  Defense 
and  Chief  of  Staff  in  Bolivia,  the 
Minister  of  War  and  Chief  of  Staff 
in  Colombia,  and  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  in 
Panama.  All  attended  the  40-week 
command  and  staff  course,  offered 
to  high  level  commanders  and  staff 
officers  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
mand, one  of  the  school’s  four 
instructional  elements.  The  course  is 
patterned  after  the  command  and 
general  staff  course  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Working  With  People.  While 
concentrating  on  giving  the  Latin 
American  soldier  the  best  military 


training  in  the  world,  the  school 
staff  never  loses  sight  of  the  purpose 
behind  it  all.  Says  the  commandant. 
Colonel  John  O.  Ford,  “Our  major 
goal  is  to  create  in  the  student  and 
his  government  a responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  his  people.” 

For  this  reason,  many  of  the 
courses,  such  as  medical  training 
and  engineering,  include  civic  action 
work  in  the  villages  of  Panama. 
The  students  help  to  build  schools 
and  roads,  set  up  dispensaries,  drill 
wells,  fight  insect  pests,  and  assist 
the  villagers  in  improving  their 
sanitation  and  water  supply.  In  the 
village  of  Ciricito.  which  borders 
on  a lake,  the  students  recently 
helped  to  construct  a dock. 

"The  main  idea.”  says  a school 
staff  member,  “is  to  accustom  the 
soldier  to  working  on  civic  action 
projects,  to  teach  him  how  to  work 
with  the  people,  rather  than  for 
them.” 

It’s  good  training  for  the  soldiers 
because  they  will  be  doing  the 
same  things  when  they  return  to 
their  home  countries.  As  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  said, 
“The  new  generation  of  military 
leaders  has  shown  an  increasing 
awareness  that  armies  cannot  only 
defend  their  countries — they  can 
help  build  them.” 

The  school  is  located  in  Panama, 
a place  that  held  a special  meaning 
for  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can liberator  who  was  surely  one 
of  the  great  soldiers  of  all  time. 
He  envisioned  that  region  as  the 
capital  of  a united  hemisphere, 
where  all  the  countries  of  America 
would  meet  and  work  to  help  each 
other. 

This  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
the  school's  motto:  UNO  r \R\  todos 
y todos  para  uno.  which  means  in 
English:  “All  for  one  and  one  for 
all." 

Simon  Bolivar  would  have  ap- 
proved. 03 
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Key  Men  for 

The  Politico-Military  Arena 

MAJ  Arnold  Schlossberg,  Jr. 


As  the  politico-military  aspects  of  the  Army’s 
mission  become  increasingly  important,  another 
dimension  has  been  added  to  the  challenge  faced 
by  our  forward  looking  Army.  To  assist  in  meet- 
ing this  challenge,  the  Army  has  established  the 
Military  Assistance  Officer  Program  (MAOP) 
under  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations. 

This  program  is  designed  to  identify  and  assist 
in  developing  officers  with  the  critical  skills  needed 
to  man  key  staff  positions  and  to  serve  as  advisors 
to  commanders  at  the  highest  levels  in  the  conduct 
of  military  activities  having  social,  economic, 
political,  and  psychological  impact. 

Through  alternating  assignments,  the  MAOP 
member  will  retain  his  basic  branch  proficiency 
while  gaining  and  maintaining  qualifications  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  complex  politico-mili- 
tary activities  and  problems  confronting  senior 
military  commanders  and  staff  officers.  Officers 
in  the  grade  of  captain  through  colonel  may  enter 

I MAOP.  AR  614-134,  Military  Assistance  Officer 
Program  (April  23,  1970)  details  the  criteria  and 
explains  the  methods  of  entry. 

At  the  highest  levels,  MAOP  officers  will  be 
assigned  to  such  offices  as  International  Security 
Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  State-Department 
of  Defense  exchange  program;  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations  on  the 
Army  Staff;  in  certain  areas  of  the  Joint  Staff;  and 
as  province  senior  advisors  in  Vietnam. 

Additionally,  these  officers  will  serve  in  im- 
portant MAAG,  mission, and  attache  assignments; 
and  in  high-level  Psychological  Operations 
(PSYOPS)  and  civil  affairs  positions.  They  will 
perform  in  all  stages  of  military  involvement  from 
the  initial  provision  of  military  assistance  through 
high  intensity  conflict.  The  MAOP  officer  should 
be  able  to  plan,  develop,  and  institute  internal  de- 
fense and  internal  development  programs  in  co- 
major ARNOLD  SCHLOSSBERG,  JR.,  is  assigned  to  the  Security 

L Operations  Division,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
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ordination  with  other  agencies. 

A Military  Assistance  Officer  Command  and 
Staff  Course  has  been  established  at  the  U.S. 
Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  As- 
sistance at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  This  19-week  course, 
which  is  taught  twice  a year  at  graduate  school 
level,  is  designed  to  increase  the  individual  of- 
ficer’s understanding  of  his  role  in  the  politico- 
military  field,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
problems  of  emerging  nations  and  methods  of  suc- 
cessfully communicating  with  foreign  military 
forces. 

The  course  opens  with  an  orientation  on  the 
current  world  and  projects  that  situation  as  far 
forward  into  the  future  as  is  feasible.  The  roles 
•and  missions  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  of 
private  organizations  are  discussed,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Army  in  all  environments  is 
examined  in  terms  of  the  threat  posed  by  com- 
munism to  world  security.  Formal  classroom  in- 
struction is  held  to  a minimum.  Heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  on  seminars,  problem  solving,  and  group 
and  individual  study. 

While  recognizing  that  education  will  not  solve 
all  problems,  advanced  education  will  be  a re- 
quirement for  the  many  of  the  more  than  550  im- 
portant jobs  identified  by  the  program’s  key  and 
supporting  lists.  The  fact  that  more  than  54  per- 
cent of  these  positions  have  already  been  vali- 
dated for  advanced  degrees  by  the  Army  Educa- 
tional Requirements  Board  indicates  that  the 
program  is  strongly  supported  and  that  the  effort 
to  produce  and  utilize  highly  qualified  politico- 
military  officers  is  essential. 

The  requirement  for  varying  degrees  of  politico- 
military  expertise  has  now  been  formalized 
through  the  Military  Assistance  Officer  Program. 
While  the  program  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
it  furnishes  a vehicle  whereby  personnel  can  be 
identified,  trained,  and  utilized  on  important 
assignments.  The  Army  will  not  always  be  fight- 
ing a war,  but  it  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  an 
ever-growing  need  for  skilled,  high-level  advisors, 
staff  officers,  and  commanders  capable  of  operat- 
ing in  the  politico-military  arena. 
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A soldier  inspects  a 6-inch  pipeline,  part  of  a 10-mile  sys- 
tem used  as  a training  facility  at  the  Quartermaster  School. 


WITH  THI 
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The  Quartermaster  Soldier 
Supplies  and  Serves 


Will  Green 


Rotor  blades  chum  as  “Hueys”  huddle  on  the 
landing  zone;  they  must  gas  up  and  take  off  before 
they  become  sitting  ducks  for  enemy  fire.  In  5 minutes, 
10  of  these  versatile  helicopters  are  fueled  and  ready 
for  action.  The  gasoline  is  supplied  by  Quartermaster 
soldiers,  and  is  pumped  by  men  trained  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

Elsewhere  on  the  battlefront,  ammunition  and  ra- 
tions are  airdropped  to  a combat  unit  that  has  the 
enemy  pinned  down.  The  preparation  for  airdropping 
is  a Quartermaster  function;  the  Quartermaster  School 
has  trained  the  riggers  to  prepare  supplies,  weapons, 
and  equipment  so  that  the  payload  will  land  on  the 
drop  zone  undamaged. 

Where  once  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  concerned 
exclusively  with  cooks  and  stock  clerks,  necessary 
though  these  specialists  are,  today’s  corps  is  concerned 
with  a broad  range  of  supply  and  service  functions. 

Will  GREEN  is  a staff  writer  in  the  Information  Office,  Fort  lea,  Va. 


The  soldier’s  needs  are  supplied  . . . 
from  Vietnam  to  Germany  . . . 
from  carburetors  to 
complete  vehicles 


As  one  further  illustration,  consider  the  unit  ar- 
morer— the  man  who  keeps  small  arms  in  top  operat- 
ing condition  for  the  combat  soldier.  The  QM  School 
conducts  night-and-day  classes  to  familiarize  armorer 
students  with  12  different  small  arms. 

Functioning  as  a focal  point  of  Quartermaster  activi- 
ties, the  Quartermaster  Center  and  Fort  Lee  (QM- 
CENFL),  Va.,  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a center 
of  Quartermaster  information,  training,  and  techniques. 

In  its  role  as  the  supply  training  center  of  the  Army 
school  system,  the  QM  School  provides  resident  in- 
struction in  supply  management,  combat  service  sup- 
port, and  installation  and  depot  operations.  Officers 
and  enlisted  members  from  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  eligible  Department  of  Defense  civilians,  and 
representatives  from  the  armed  forces  of  numerous 
allied  nations  make  up  the  student  body.  Some  40,000 
resident  students  are  trained  annually  in  more  than  60 
courses,  which  vary  in  duration  from  1 to  30  weeks 
and  cover  supply-related  functions  ranging  from  supply 
support  of  missile  repair  parts  to  food  service. 

About  10,000  attend  the  basic  5 Vi -week  Stock 
Control  and  Accounting  Course  each  year.  This  covers 
flow  and  distribution  of  supplies,  procurement,  editing 
and  posting  stock  records,  data  processing  in  supply 
accounting,  and  inventory  management.  Graduates  may 
find  themselves  requisitioning  and  issuing  a tank  or 
combat  boots,  a complete  missile,  or  a box  of  paper 
clips.  A stroke  of  the  pencil  may  mean  the  difference 


between  the  unit’s  getting  those  supplies  on  time  or 
too  late.  Others  will  take  additional  training  at  the 
QM  School  and  go  on  to  operate  computers  in  repair 
parts  sections  of  direct  support  units. 

The  QM  School  offers  correspondence  courses  which 
parallel  resident  courses.  It  also  supports  Army  National 
Guard  units.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  schools,  and  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  units. 

An  organized  system  for  obtaining,  transporting, 
storing,  issuing,  and  accounting  for  supplies  is  essen- 
tial to  Quartermaster  operations.  This  system  takes  the 
form  of  a network  of  logistical  units  and  installations 
reaching  from  the  combat  zone  to  continental  United 
States  national  inventory’  control  points.  Specialized 
communications  and  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment provide  rapid  communications  from  direct  sup- 
port supply  units,  which  operate  in  close  contact  with 
the  units  they  support,  all  the  way  to  the  stateside 
depots  handling  vast  tonnages. 

Thus,  the  soldiers’  needs  are  supplied — from  Viet- 
nam to  Germany — from  carburetors  to  complete  ve- 
hicles. 

The  QM  Corps  dates  from  June  16.  1775  just  2 
days  after  the  Army  itself  was  established.  The  years 
that  followed  witnessed  growth  and  change,  including 
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the  development  of  an  effective  depot  system.  In  1912, 
Congress  consolidated  the  former  Subsistence,  Pay, 
and  Quartermaster  Departments  to  create  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

During  World  War  II,  research  and  development  of 
rations,  clothing,  and  equipment  items  began  on  a vast 
scale.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were  trained  to 
fill  specialized  supply  roles.  From  1941  to  1945, 
more  and  greater  varieties  of  supplies  were  sent  to 
more  men  in  more  places  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Today,  Quartermaster  soldiers  use  advanced  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  sophisticated  communications  net- 
works, and  modern  transportation  techniques  to  main- 
tain the  complex  supply  lines  which  make  the  United 
States  Army  the  world’s  best  equipped.  EE 


Today’s  Quartermaster  soldier  is  concerned  with  a broad 
range  of  supply  and  service  functions,  including  repair 
of  office  machines,  opposite  page;  food  preparation,  top 
left;  mobile  bakery  facilities,  bottom  left;  repairing  small 
arms,  top  right;  and  operating  mobile  laundries,  above. 
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He  Knows  Both  Pride; 


LTC  Bob  Chick 


To  Ernie  Pyle,  World  War  II  infantrymen  were  “mud-rain-frost- 
and  wind-boys.”  Today,  a half  a world  and  a quarter-century  away, 
only  the  “frost”  is  missing.  Were  he  alive  today,  America’s  famous  war 
correspondent  would  probably  describe  the  dogface  with  the  same 
affectionate  words. 

For  they  are  the  same  young  Americans,  toughened  fast  by  combat. 
The  infantryman  today  is  as  dedicated  to  preserving  an  ideal  as 
his  father  who  landed  at  Normandy  more  than  25  years  ago. 

The  time  and  terrain  are  different,  but  the  infantryman  is  the  same. 
He  cries  when  a buddy  is  killed,  and  is  no  less  a man.  He  catnaps 
when  the  night  battlefield  is  quiet. 

He  prays  that  an  honorable  peace  will  come  soon — and  so  did  his 
father. 

A poncho  is  often  his  bed,  and  incoming  rockets  his  alarm  clock. 
Ammo  humping  and  convoy  driving,  ambushes  and  air  assaults  oc- 
cupy the  other  20  hours  of  his  day. 

He,  like  his  father,  often  saves  a chocolate  bar  from  his  C-rations,  or 
at  least  a smile  and  a wave,  for  the  children  ravished  by  years  of  war. 
Infantrymen  are  different  colors,  different  religions,  even  different 
nationalities,  but  they  come  from  the  same  free  land. 

His  trademark  is  a jungle  hat  or  bottle  of  insect  repellent 
snapped  to  his  helmet — or  maybe  a short-timer’s  cal- 
endar tucked  inside. 

His  mission  is  peace  and  freedom  in  Vietnam, 
not  war.  His  father  won  both — and  so  will  he. 
He  loathes  draft  card  burners  and  admires 
pointmen. 

Call  them  grunts  or  ground-pounders, 
footsloggers  or  straight  legs,  but  they’re 
all  proud  infantrymen.  And,  when  peace 
comes  to  Vietnam,  their  fathers  and  their 
nation  will  welcome  home  their  sons 
with  honor. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  BOB  CHICK  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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What’s 

Behind 

the 

Logistics 

Offensive? 

An  interview 
with 

Lieutenant  General 
Joseph  M.  Heiser,  Jr. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics 


SP4  Tom  Bailey 


Whenever  a soldier  hears  the  word  “offensive.”  he  pricks  up  his  ears  be- 
cause it  usuulh  means  he'll  be  heading  for  action.  In  recent  months,  a ness 
phrase  has  been  current  in  the  Army — “Logistics  Offensive."  As  the  phrase 
connotes,  there  is  action  involved,  and  the  soldier  in  the  field  will  have  a 
big  part  in  making  that  offensive  work.  And  he  vs  ill  have  the  benefits  of  its 
success. 

To  explain  more  about  the  logistics  offensive — what  it  is,  how  it  works, 
what  it  means — Lieutenant  General  Joseph  M.  Heiser,  Jr..  Dcput)  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  answers  the  questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the 
entire  program.  Briefly,  as  he  explains,  while  there  are  some  advances  in 
the  technique  of  getting  materiel  to  the  soldier,  the  offensive  concentrates  on 
assuring  that  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  arc 
adopted  into  Army-wide  practice. — Editor 


AD:  Of  course,  service  people  know  the  term  Logi-tics  hut 
“Logistics  Offensive”  is  unfamiliar  to  mans  of  us.  \K  hat  does  it  mean 
in  layman  terms? 

GEN  HEISER:  Too  often,  we  in  the  logistics  field  may  tend  to  make 
our  business  seem  mysterious.  Sometimes  it  appears  we  think  that  in  order 
to  do  our  job  we  have  to  u;e  language  that  only  we  understand.  We  need 
to  take  the  mystery  out  of  it.  Logistics  is  the  best  application  of  good  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment:  it’s  finding  out  what  is  needed,  and  then  figuring 
out  how-  to  best  get  it  there  in  time.  In  short,  logistics  is  providing  the  soldier 
with  exactly  what  he  needs,  when  he  needs  it.  where  he  needs  it.  and  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  should  be.  I think  that  is  about  as  basic  a definition 
as  we  can  give. 

AD:  This  takes  in  all  materials?  Ammunition,  food,  clothing.  . . . 

GEN  HEISER:  Everything.  And  it  takes  in  all  functions  of  supply  main- 
tenance. transportation,  services.  It  even  goes  to  the  extreme  of  medical 
support. 


AI):  Where  does  the  “offensive”  come  in? 

GEN  HEISER : This  new  program  began  in  Vietnam  about  2 years  ago. 
General  Creighton  Abrams  coined  the  phrase  when  he  was  observing  and. 
to  some  extent,  directing  and  supervising  the  logistic  improvements  in 
Vietnam.  When  we  got  back  home,  we  continued  to  use  it.  What  we  are 
doing  throughout  the  Army  now  is  to  take  the  lessons  learned,  not  onlv 
in  Vietnam,  but  elsewhere  in  the  Army  during  the  last  three  wars,  and 
make  sure  that  we  put  all  the  solutions  to  those  lessons  into  practice  as  soon 
as  we  practicably  can. 

AD:  What  are  some  of  the  new  methods  that  are  being  used? 

GEN  HEISER:  Well,  for  example,  we  have  a project  that  is  pointed 
at  simplifying  the  process  of  submitting  requisitions  and  simplifying  the 
process  of  reporting  on  maintenance  of  equipment. 

We  go  into  the  management,  including  paperwork,  and  try  to  be  sure 
that  we  only  cause  our  men  to  keep  the  minimum  essential  data,  and  report 
that  data  through  channels  so  that  we  can  get  proper  management  intelligence 
to  better  support  the  soldier’s  needs. 

We  try  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  equipment  that  is  more  easily 
maintained.  Beginning  with  the  very  hardware  itself,  we  want  to  simplify 
the  job  to  be  done.  If  we  don't  find  ways  and  means  of  making  it  simpler 
for  our  men  to  use  and  operators  to  handle,  then  this  complexity  is  going  to 
increase. 
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We  are  meeting  this  challenge  head-on  with  a program  called  Main- 
tenance Support  Positive.  The  concept  of  modular  design  of  equipment  is 
to  be  exploited,  which  will  in  turn  allow  us  to  perform  modular  maintenance. 
Equipments  will  be  designed  so  that  faulty  modules  can  be  easily  identified 
and  replaced,  using  simple  tools  and  test  equipment.  Unserviceable  modules 
will  be  discarded,  or  repaired  at  the  appropriate  echelon  for  return  to  the 
maintenance  or  supply  system.  This  approach  will  reduce  not  only  skill 
level  requirements,  but  more  significantly  will  reduce  the  unit  burden  of 
stocking  and  maintaining  large  quantities  of  repair  parts. 

AD:  What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  new  program? 

GEN  HEISER:  The  ultimate  goal  is  pretty  well  what  I said  when  I de- 
fined logistics  as  giving  the  soldier  what  he  needs,  when  and  where,  and  in 
the  condition  he  needs  it.  To  this  I might  add — in  the  simplest  manner  prac- 
ticable. I think  that’s  the  ultimate  goal.  All  the  elements  in  terms  of  short- 
range,  long-range,  medium-range  objectives;  in  terms  of  whether  it  has  to 
do  with  hardware,  paperwork,  management,  computer  systems,  or  whether 
it  has  to  do  with  a standard  approach — all  these  are  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

AD:  How  are  these  new  concepts,  ideas,  and  methods  going  to 
affect  the  loeistician,  the  logistics  officer,  and  the  professional  soldier? 

GEN  HEISER:  I want  to  stress  the  fact  that  these  are  not  all  new. 
Predominately,  these  are  established  practices  proven  in  the  field.  However, 
we  have  not  always  picked  up  these  proven  techniques,  concepts,  principles 
and  put  them  into  Department  of  the  Army  regulations  and  directives  to 
be  made  standard  across  the  Army. 

What  we  are  trying  to  be  sure  of  now  is  that  we  make  these  standardiza- 
tions. That’s  really  what’s  new. 

There  are  a few  new  concepts  such  as  “inventory  in  motion.”  In  the 
past,  we  didn’t  have  adequate  communications,  automation,  and  transporta- 
tion sufficient  to  keep  up  with  everything  that  we  were  moving.  Now  with 
greater  mobility,  improved  communications,  and  improved  data  processing, 
we  can  keep  track  of  what  we  have  in  transit.  In  some  cases,  it’s  better  than 
inventory  on  the  ground  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  have  to  put 
fewer  soldiers  on  guard  duty  to  protect  that  inventory,  and  there’s  less  of 
a target  for  the  enemy  to  hit.  All  this  is  not  entirely  new.  It’s  been  practiced 
to  a limited  extent  previously.  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
suddenly  turning  everything  topsy  turvy,  and  coming  up  with  unproven 
new  ideas.  We  are  picking  up  everything  that  we  know  will  work  and  are 
putting  it  into  practice. 

AD:  Will  there  be  changes  in  the  thinking  and  management  by 
logistics  officers? 

GEN  HEISER:  Yes,  there  will.  In  fact,  we  have  already  started.  There 
has  always  been  too  long  a time  between  coming  up  with  a good  technique 
and  getting  it  into  practice.  We  are  trying  to  shorten  the  time  between  know- 
ing something  is  right,  getting  it  done  in  the  field,  and  getting  it  taught  in 
the  schools. 

It  includes  this  aspect  of  being  sure  that  everybody  in  the  system,  from 
private  to  general,  knows  exactly  what  the  system  is,  and  has  been  trained 
in  it,  and  puts  it  into  practice  right  away.  It  puts  a greater  requirement  on 
intelligence,  especially  intelligence  from  those  in  support  of  the  combat 
soldier. 

AD:  How  will  this  program  affect  logisticians? 


Nobody  in  the  logistics 
business  wants  to  have  it 
on  his  conscience  that  a 
combat  soldier  asked  for 
something  and  didn’t  get  it. 
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. . . we  can  support  the  combat 
soldier  better  than  he’s  ever  been 
supported  before,  with  something 
like  25  to  30  percent  of  what  we 
used  to  place  in  oversea  areas  in 
order  to  support  him. 


GEN  HEISER:  More  than  ever,  the  man  in  logistics  is  motivated  to 
support  our  frontline  soldier.  There  have  been  times  when  this  was  not 
always  recognized,  even  though,  to  my  own  knowledge  in  three  wars,  that 
motivation  has  alwa\s  been  a driving  force. 

Because  of  this  driving  urge  to  support  the  combat  soldier,  whenever 
the  combat  soldier  asked  for  something,  even  though  the  guy  in  the  rear 
was  not  sure  he  needed  it,  he  got  it.  As  a result,  we  have  put  too  many  of  our 
resources  where  they  were  not  needed.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  lose  this 
urge  to  support  the  combat  soldier.  It's  essential  that  we  continue  to  have  it, 
but  it  must  be  an  intelligent  motivation.  We  must  have  an  intelligent  rela- 
tionship between  the  soldier  and  what  he  says  he  needs,  and  the  soldier  who 
has  to  supply  them.  And  this  is  the  objective  of  that  LOG  offensive. 

I do  not  believe  that  it’s  an  exaggeration  when  I say  that  we  can  support 
the  combat  soldier  better  than  he’s  ever  been  supported  before,  with  some- 
thing like  25  to  30  percent  of  what  we  used  to  place  in  oversea  areas  in 
order  to  support  him.  This  simply  means  that  we  will  depend  more  on  support 
from  the  continental  United  States.  We  have  reduced  supplies  in  oversea 
stockagc.  Wc  even  have  reduced  the  number  of  hours  that  another  soldier 
has  to  spend  protecting  the  supplies  on  the  ground.  We  will  use  faster  trans- 
portation to  provide  what  is  needed. 

AD:  You  talked  about  “inventory  in  motion”  a.<*  opposed  to  in- 
ventors- on  the  ground,  llow  is  this  being  accomplished  ? 

GEN  HEISER:  There  was  alw-ays  a feeling  that  if  you  pushed  every- 
thing forward,  you’d  have  evervthing  when  the  soldier  needed  it.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we’ve  had  too  manv  examples  of  where  we’ve  pushed 
so  much  forward  that  we  didn't  know  what  was  there:  and  then  we  had  to 
order  more.  We’ve  now  got  to  determine  just  exactly  what  that  combat 
soldier  requires,  when,  and  then,  with  that  knowledge,  put  it  into  a pipeline 
and  get  it  to  him. 

And  if  you  go  further  back  in  the  pipeline,  we’ve  either  got  to  have  it  in 
stock  in  the  continental  United  States  or  somewhere  in  between.  We  want 
to  try  and  keep  it  in  the  continental  United  States  because  then  it  is  available 
for  delivery  wherever  the  soldier  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  worldwide  Army 
mission. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  emergencies  like  storms,  or  enemv  actions, 
can  interrupt  pipelines.  We  have  to  provide  for  this  by  using  our  intelligence 
and  putting  it  in  a proper  location,  the  proper  amount  at  a safety  level  so 
that  the  soldier  will  not  go  wanting. 

AD:  General,  it  sounds  like  every  soldier — engineer,  infantryman, 
or  whatever — is  going  to  he  a big  part  of  this  “offensive.**  Not  only 
as  ultimate  users  of  the  inventory,  hut  also  actively  aiding  in  getting 
the  materials  to  the  right  place.  Is  this  assumption  correct? 

GEN  HEISER:  Really,  everybody  in  the  Army  has  to  be  somewhat  of 
a logistician  because  part  of  logistics  is  determining  what  is  the  requirement. 
So,  as  a result,  every  soldier  who  has  a need  is  taking  part  in  logistics,  even 
when  he  says  “I  need  something  to  shoot  with:  I need  something  to  eat;  1 
need  something  to  ride  in:  I need  something  to  wear.” 

If  he  asks  for  something  in  the  combat  zone  and  he  doesn’t  really  need 
it.  he’s  going  to  get  it  just  the  same  because  people  are  going  to  try  to  give 
him  what  he  asks  for.  Nobody  in  the  logistics  business  want  to  have  it  on 
his  conscience  that  a combat  soldier  asked  for  something  and  didn’t  get  it. 
The  combat  soldier  can  do  more  to  allow  logistics  to  be  effective  and  efficient 
by  demanding  only  what  is  needed,  and  taking  care  of  what  he  has  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  at  the  same  time  that  the  logistics  soldier/civilian  is  im- 
proving the  process  of  support. 

AD:  Thank  you.  General  Heiner  Q3 
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Pollution 


Check  Your 


Can  you  envision  the  entire  Hous- 
ton space  computer  complex  con- 
centrated in  an  area  no  larger  than 
the  Apollo  spacecraft? 

It  may  sound  fantastic,  but  tech- 
niques are  presently  under  develop- 
ment that  would  allow  such  a feat. 
It  involves  magnetic  bubbles  smaller 
in  diameter  than  a human  hair  that 
provide  for  memory  densities  of  one 
million  bits  of  information  per 
square  inch  and  data  rates  of  three 
million  bits  per  second. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  visualize  these 
technological  breakthroughs,  it  is 
even  harder  to  visualize  how  it 
will  be  possible  to  control  and  route 
the  flow  of  information  that  will  be 
crowding  our  airwaves. 

Can  advances  in  technology  keep 
pace  with  the  ever-increasing  mes- 
sage load?  It  took  56  years  to  de- 
velop the  telephone,  but  only  6 
years  to  develop  the  transistor — 
and  already  circuits  are  crowded. 

Are  we  prepared  for  the  magnetic 
bubble?  Only  if  we  exercise  disci- 
pline and  economy  in  communica- 
tions, and  avoid  the  pollution  of 
excessive  use. 

Even  a computer-controlled  world- 
wide telephone  system  with  auto- 
matic switching  can  easily  be  nulli- 
field  by  lack  of  disciplined  use. 
Recently,  an  oversea  area  with  au- 
tovon  facilities  announced  that  over- 
sea circuits  would  be  monitored. 
The  number  of  calls  immediately 
dropped  from  a rate  of  40,000  per 
month  to  20,000. 

Another  classic  example  of  un- 
restricted communication  was  a mes- 
sage a few  years  back  containing 
20,000  words  and  83  addresses. 
This  was  not  an  isolated  example, 
as  many  other  messages  of  that 
period  contained  1 0,000  words  with 
anywhere  from  20  to  81  addresses. 
Later,  a review  showed  that  only 
22  percent  of  the  flash  and  30 
percent  of  the  immediate  messages 


MAJ  John  E.  Sobraske 


met  the  criteria  for  the  assignment 
of  such  precedences. 

Today,  with  data  volume  reaching 
eight  billion  words  per  month,  some- 
one, somewhere,  has  to  review  pro- 
cedures, establish  standards,  and 
make  decisions  that  will  cope  with 
this  mounting  problem. 

Fortunately,  the  groundwork  for 
such  a campaign  has  already  been 
laid.  In  June  1968,  an  Army  Com- 
munications Discipline  Program  was 
approved  by  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Com- 
munications-Electronics. 

Department  of  the  Army  objec- 
tives under  this  program  are  two- 
fold— to  insure  that  efficient  and 
proper  use  is  made  of  voice  telecom- 
munication service,  and  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  record  telecom- 
munication service. 

With  all  programs  of  this  magni- 
tude, failure  or  success  depends 
directly  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  implemented  at  the  lower  eche- 
lons. First-year  results  indicate  wide- 
spread support  of  the  program.  For 
example,  the  number  of  personnel 
authorized  to  release  flash  and  im- 
mediate messages  was  reduced  by 
28  percent  and  41  percent  respec- 
tively. The  volume  of  electrically 
transmitted  reports  was  reduced  by 
43  percent.  The  volume  of  flash 
and  immediate  messages  dropped 
by  33  percent  and  their  length  by 
35  percent.  Another  indicator  was 
the  reduction  of  volume  of  DA- 
originated  message  traffic  by  19 
percent. 

Success  of  the  entire  program 
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can  be  attributed  to  support  at  all 
levels  of  command. 

Under  the  communications  disci- 
pline program,  reports  are  submitted 
quarterly  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  by  each  major  command.  The 
report  includes  such  details  as  a 
total  number  of  flash  and  imme- 
diate messages  originated,  totals  of 
all  precedence  categories  originated, 
and  the  number  of  incoming  recur- 
ring reports  authorized  electrical 
transmission  during  minimize.  The 
report  also  covers  such  categories 
as  message  length,  commercial  toll 
cost,  the  number  of  monitored  au- 
tovon  calls  considered  either  un- 
official or  nonessential,  the  percent 
of  autovon  calls  exceeding  5 
minutes  in  length,  the  total  number 
of  active  subscriber  lines,  and  the 
number  of  phones  with  access  to 
commercial  service  and  autovon. 

All  these  figures  are  digested,  col- 
lated by  OACSC-E,  and  reported 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Feedback  is 
supplied  to  the  commands  in  the 
form  of  Army  circulars. 

The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Bruce  Palmer,  has  introduced  this 
concept  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  hopes  of  developing  a joint  serv- 
ice approach  to  communication 
economy  and  discipline. 

If  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Army  officers,  enlisted 
members,  and  civilian  employees 
made  a concerted  effort  to  reduce 
nonessential  toll  and  autovon  phone 
calls,  the  economies  in  cost  and 
effort  would  be  dramatic  indeed.  If 
one  less  phone  call  a week  can  pro- 
duce such  a dramatic  effect,  imagine 
the  resultant  efficiency  if  message 
drafters  took  one  more  look  at  ways 
to  reduce  the  wordage  before  send- 
ing written  communications. 

With  your  help,  the  rapidly 
mounting  pollution  of  our  com- 
munication environment  can  be 
stopped.  E0 
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For  world  commerce — 

The  Sturgis 
Does 
Its  Thing 

SFC  Carl  Martin 


“Let  Sturgis  do  it.”  That  was  the  U.S.  Army’s  answer 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Company  request  for  assistance 
to  provide  electricity  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Now,  2 years 
later,  the  Free  World’s  first  floating  nuclear-powered 
generator  is  still  providing  an  electrical  boost  to  the 
canal’s  power  supply.  Aiding  in  providing  power  is  the 
big  conventional  generator  on  the  barge  Andrew  J. 
Weber. 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  Panama’s  annual  rain- 
fall of  120  to  160  inches  does  not  provide  enough  water 
throughout  the  year  to  drive  the  canal’s  hydroelectric 
plants  in  addition  to  operating  the  locks.  Each  transit  of 
a ship  requires  some  52  million  gallons  of  water.  This 
obviously  places  a tremendous  burden  on  the  canal 
reservoirs,  particularly  during  the  dry  season  from 
December  through  April. 

With  increasing  canal  traffic,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  release  extra  water  from  Madden  Reser- 
voir. This  reduces  the  amount  of  water  available  to  op- 
erate the  hydroelectric  generators  at  peak  capacity, 
causing  a power  shortage  during  dry'  periods. 

The  need  for  an  alternative  power  source  prompted 
the  request  that  sent  the  Sturgis  (and  later  the  Weber ) 
on  its  1 1-day  trip  to  the  Isthmus.  The  barge  was  towed 
to  the  northern  canal  entrance,  where  it  is  still  berthed. 
The  Weber  is  tied  up  at  the  southern  end  of  the  canal. 

Aside  from  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  U.S.  Army 
Barge  Sturgis  housing  the  MH-1A  nuclear  power 
plant  is  unique  in  other  ways.  Manned  by  some  55 
highly  skilled  technicians,  it  is  something  of  a hybrid 
in  shipbuilding. 

To  the  designer  of  a modern  marine  hull,  the  Sturgis 
might  look  somewhat  like  a pregnant  guppy.  The  bulge 
at  midship  is  where  the  generator  is  housed.  The  hull 
was  converted  from  an  old  Liberty  ship;  the  entire 


midsection  was  cut  away  and  replaced  by  the  section 
containing  the  reactor  and  main  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  new  midsection  has  a wider  beam  than  the  original 
hull,  which  accounts  for  the  rather  odd  appearance. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  damage  in  case  of 
collision,  a protective  barrier  was  built  into  the  mid- 
section. It  is  estimated  that  a fully  loaded  merchant  ship 
traveling  at  20  knots  could  ram  the  Sturgis  without 
damaging  the  reactor. 

Sophisticated  Controls.  The  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians who  run  the  equipment  are  trained  in  a con- 
tinuous program  at  the  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Operators 
Course  conducted  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Ya.  Constant  watch 
of  the  various  meters,  gages,  and  tape  graphs  insures 
round-the-clock  safety.  Sophisticated  instruments  in  the 
control  room  tell  the  monitoring  technician  nearly 
everything  that  happens  aboard  the  barge,  except  what 
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The  “Sturgis,"  left,  and  the  “Andrew  J.  Weber,”  below,  add  their  electrical  power  out- 
put to  that  of  the  hydroelectric  plant  at  Gatun  Lake,  below  middle,  as  technicians 
keep  a close  watch  on  monitoring  instruments,  bottom. 


is  being  cooked  in  the  galley. 

The  power  plant  is  designed  to  produce  10,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity — enough  to  supply  the  average 
needs  of  a community  of  20,000  people.  Refueling  is 
done  once  a year.  Each  fuel  element  runs  for  2 years — 
the  first  year  in  the  outer  region,  and  the  second  year 
in  the  inner  core. 

By  providing  electricity  from  this  independent  source 
in  lieu  of  locally  generated  hydroelectric  power,  con- 
siderable water  is  made  available  for  transit  of  vessels. 
Last  year,  traffic  in  the  canal  averaged  about  40  ships 
a day.  It  is  estimated  that  the  water  saved  by  use  of  a 
nuclear-powered  generator  is  sufficient  to  transit  about 
20  ships  a day.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Sturgis, 
along  with  the  Weber,  is  contributing  significantly  to 
world  commerce  by  helping  to  satisfy  the  canal’s  power 
needs.  EJ3 
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The  Future  Of  Educational  Loans  For  Army  Dependents  is  looking  up.  The 
recommendations  of  an  Adjutant  General's  Office  (TAGO)  study  group  have 
been  approved  by  DA.  Recommended  was  the  establishment  of  a TAGO-control- 
led,  non-profit  corporation  that  would  borrow  money  from  commercial  sources 
and  use  it  to  grant  long-term  loans  to  Army  dependent  children.  Such  loans 
would  be  granted  to  those  who  desire  them  for  educational  or  vocational 
training  at  accredited  institutions  beyond  high  school  level.  They  would 
be  interest-free  to  children  whose  adjusted  family  income  is  less  than 
$15,000  per  year.  An  estimated  500  Army  dependent  children  graduating  from 
high  school  each  year  would  benefit  from  these  loans. 

Military  Voting  Rights  Upheld  By  High  Court.  In  a recent  deci- 
sion  written  by  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  individuals  living  on  Federal  installations,  such 
as  military  posts,  may  vote  in  state  and  local  elections  where 
they  are  stationed. 


Advice  To  Servicemen  On  The  Move.  These  tips  recently  released  by  the  Mil- 
itary Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Service:  • Visit  your  nearest  in- 

stallation transportation  office  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  orders 
and,  if  married,  take  your  wife  along.  • Bring  your  orders  with  you,  and 
be  prepared  to  discuss  any  special  moving  problems  you  may  have,  such  as 
moving  a piano  from  a third  floor  apartment.  • Ask  for  assistance  in  fill- 
ing out  your  DD  Form  1299  (Application  for  Shipment  of  Household  Goods) . 

• Be  present  at  all  times  during  packing  and  pickup  of  household  goods. 

• Do  not  pack  anything  yourself  as  the  carrier  will  not  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  such  items  except  loss  or  water,  fire,  or  external  damage. 

In  A Related  Area,  The  Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  turned  5 
years  old  July  25.  During  this  period  the  ACS  has  emerged  as  a 
centralized  source  of  information,  guidance,  and  assistance  for 
resolving  personal  and  family  problems  which  would  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  the  sponsor's  performance  of  duty.  ACS  officials, 
however,  admit  that  recent  surveys  have  uncovered  areas  of  con- 
cern. For  example,  only  13  percent  of  lower  grade  EM  are  aware 
of  ACS. 


The  State  Of  Texas  Is  Cracking  Down  On  Drivers  Who  Drink  and  then  take  to 
the  open  road,  according  to  the  Fourth  U.S.  Army  Provost  Marshal.  Foremost 
in  the  state's  arsenal  against  drinking  and  driving  at  the  same  time  is  an 
"implied  consent"  law.  This  means  that  a person  has  automatically  agreed 
to  take  a breath  test  when  he  obtains  a Texas  driver's  license  or" drives  on 
the  highway.  The  heart  of  the  law  is  an  instrument  called  the  "breath- 
alyzer, which  analyzes  a person's  breath  to  find  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  his  bloodstream. 


In  A Continuing  Effort  To  Improve  Army  Clubs  And  Open  Messes , DA 
has  followed  through  as  a result  of  recent  hearings,  both  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  overseas.  Some  of  the  more  significant  actions 
taken  or  to  be  taken  by  DA  are  to  • start  career  programs  for 

of  flc<?rs  and  club  NCOs;  • install  centrally  automated  credit 
bll!1"Land,COlleCtlon  systems;  and  • award  the  open  mess  manage- 
ment MOS  only  to  those  who  graduate  from  the  U.S.  Army  Quarter- 
master School's  open  mess  management  course. 


What  Do  Servicemen  And  Women  Stationed  Overseas  Want  For  Christmas?  Ac- 
cording  to  a survey  by  the  United  Service  Organization  (USO) , the most 
popular  items  are  small  flashlights,  playing  cards,  shaving  equipment, 
paperback  books,  sewing  kits,  and  blank  recording  tapes.  On  the  distaff 
side,  as  expected,  requests  for  hair  setting  lotion,  cologne,  home-type 
permanents,  fashion  magazines,  dry  shampoo,  lipstick,  and  nail  polish  top 
the  list.  Other  "most-wanted"  articles  include  crossword  puzzle  books, 
foot  spray,  inflatable  pillows,  9-volt  radio  batteries,  pre-recorded  musi- 
cal tapes,  small  transistor  radios,  writing  materials,  and  miniature  chess 
and  checker  sets.  USO  authorities  caution -that  parcels  should  be  mailed 
by  Oct.  1 to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  the  holiday  season. 

Ever  Think  That  The  Heavy  Starch  in  your  fatigues  was  cutting  down 
on  your  energy,  especially  in  very  hot  weather?  If  so,  cool  it. 
Army  researchers  at  the  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine  near 
Natick,  Mass.,  have  found  that  starch  does  not  have  any  great  ef- 
fect on  the  insulation  qualities  of  Army  work  clothing.  Tests 
also  showed  that  after  repeated  washings,  some  small  reduction  in 
fabric  insulation  values  could  be  traced  to  uniform  shrinkage, 
not  the  starch. 

DA  Special  Services  has  announced  a program  to  send  qualified  Army  artists 
to  Thailand  during  FY  71  to  make  pictorial  records  of  military  activities. 
Selection  date  for  the  next  four-man  team  is  Jan.  2,  1971,  with  Temporary 
Duty  (TDY)  dates  set  for  Feb.  15-June  15,  1971.  Soldiers  interested  should 
submit  formal  application  on  DA  Form  2496  to  The  Adjutant  General,  ATTN: 
ACMS-C,  DA,  Washington,  D.C.  20314.  Submissions  must  include  three  drawings 
of  military  subjects  no  larger  than  8x10-1/2  inches,  and  three  color  photo- 
graphs (prints  or  transparencies)  of  paintings.  Also  "musts"  are  an  ap- 
praisal of  qualifications  by  an  Army  crafts  director  and  an  authorization  of 
release  for  120  day'  TDY  from  the  individual's  CO. 

The  Overwhelming  Number  of  Administrative  Separations  are  Honor- 
able  Discharges,  according  to  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense . 

Figures  reveal  they  run  to  97  percent  of  separations  being  granted. 

Direct  Movement  Of  Army  E-6s  To  Aerial  Port  Of  Embarkation  authorized  by 
DA  effective  September  1.  The  new  policy  extends  the  privilege  of  by- 
passing overseas  replacement  station  processing  previously  granted  E-7s, 

E-8s,  and  E-9s.  The  action  is  based  on  a Military  Traffic  Management  and 
Terminal  Service  study.  Example:  An  E-6  assigned  to  Vietnam  duty  re- 

ceives a port  call  advising  him  to  report  to  the  aerial  terminal  on  a 
certain  hour  and  date  to  board  a plane  for  his  overseas  destination. 

The  Family  Separation  Allowance  is  not  taxable.  This  is  the  de- 
cision made  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) . The  $30  a 
month  payment  made  to  servicemen  separated  from  their  families 
is  the  same  as  "subsistence  and  commutation  of  quarters"  allow- 
ance and  is  therefore  excluded  from  gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Promotion  To  Grade  E-7  After  28  Years'  Service  is  no  longer  automatic,  DA 
has  announced.  The  change  in  policy  came  about  in  the  changeover  to  a cen- 
tralized promotion  system  for  hikes  to  E-7.  In  a related  development,  DA 
imposed  a halt  on  hikes  to  E-7  until  announcement  of  a centralized  E-7 
recommendation  list  is  published.  Officials  expect  this  list  to  be  pub- 
lished sometime  prior  to  October. 
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That’s  the 
Watchword  of  the 
Marne  Division  Today 


SP5  Richard  J.  Rescigno 
and 

SP5  Richard  L.  Wiltamuth 


“Alert!” 

Swiftly,  the  word  races  from  command,  unit  to  unit, 
man  to  man.  Tracks  rev  up,  tanks  and  armored  recon- 
naissance vehicles  roll  out,  and  artillerymen  climb  onto 
self-propelled  howitzers. 

Within  minutes,  men  and  equipment  are  at  their  de- 
signated move-out  positions,  waiting  for  the  command 
that  will  signal  the  conclusion  of  a normal  training  ex- 
ercise, or  that  will  send  them  into  an  actual  engagement 
with  the  enemy. 

Situation:  Europe,  1970. 

Event:  Another  day  in  the  life  of  the  U.S.  3d  Infantry 
Division  in  Germany. 

By  planning  and  practice,  the  division  searches  for 
better  ways  to  complete  the  mission  entrusted  to  it  and 
other  units  like  it  in  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

Its  primary  mission  may  be  of  a deterrent  rather 
than  a combat  nature,  but  the  division  goes  about 
preparing  earnestly  for  the  role  it  would  have  to  play 
if  that  “Alert!”  signaled  the  real  thing. 

One  of  the  oldest,  distinguished  combat  units  in  the 
Army,  the  3d  Infantry  Division  earned  its  nickname, 
“The  Marne  Division,”  during  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne  in  World  War  I.  Today,  as  part  of  NATO,  the 
key  to  its  strength  as  a deterrent  force  lies  in  continuous 
training  designed  to  familiarize  men  and  officers  with 
their  weapons  and  equipment. 

In  Training,  Strength.  Ever  since  the  division  was 
deployed  to  West  Germany  in  1958,  maneuvers  and 
exercises  simulating  combat  conditions  have  been  in- 
creasingly important  in  its  everyday  routine.  This  train- 
ing is  carried  on  at  all  levels,  down  to  squad-size  units. 

Reorganized  in  1963  under  the  ROAD  concept,  the 
3d  presently  consists  of  three  brigades  with  six  infantry, 
five  artillery,  and  four  armor  battalions,  a cavalry 
squadron,  an  air  defense  missile  battalion,  and  five 
support  battalions,  plus  headquarters  personnel. 

These  units  are  stationed  in  six  cities,  with  Wurz- 
burg the  headquarters  site.  The  others  are  Kitzingen, 
Aschaffenburg,  Schweinfurt,  Bad  Kissingen,  and  Wild- 
flecken. 

SPECIALIST  5 RICHARD  J.  RESCIGNO  and  SPECIALIST  5 RICHARD  L. 
WILTAMUTH  are  assigned  to  Headquarters,  3d  Infantry  Division. 


Mechanized  infantry  is  the  core  of  all  operations,  but 
effectiveness  depends  on  close  coordination  with  armor 
and  artillery.  Consequently,  most  of  the  division’s  bat- 
talion-level and  higher  exercises  involve  all  three  ele- 
ments. 

Maneuvers  and  Exercises.  Typical  large-scale 
maneuvers  are  brigade-level  field  training  exercises 
(FTXs).  One,  undertaken  by  the  1st  Brigade  recently 
in  Schweinfurt,  took  troops  to  within  a few  miles  of 
the  East  German  border  and  ranged  over  350  kilo- 
meters. 

Sometimes,  FTXs  test  techniques  more  than  tactics 
or  leadership.  A recent  example  was  a 2d  Brigade 
river-crossing  designed  to  test  how  quickly  tanks  could 
be  transported  over  the  swift-flowing  Main  River. 

A ponton  bridge  was  emplaced  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  under  cover  of  smoke,  two  battalions  of 
M60  and  M60A1  tanks  clanked  across.  Later,  two 
infantry  battalions  “swam”  their  armored  personnel 
carriers  across  the  river. 

One  of  the  largest  of  such  operations,  a division- 
wide FTX,  was  staged  recently  on  the  sprawling 
grounds  of  Hohenfels,  with  seven  battalions  and  two 
brigade  headquarters  pitted  against  approximately  1 ,200 
soldiers  from  the  12th  Panzer  Division,  the  3d’s  sister 
unit  in  the  Bundeswehr.  Both  sides  got  a chance  to  butt 
heads  against  time,  terrain,  and  weather,  plus  a realistic 
opponent  with  different  weapons  and  tactics. 

Such  spectaculars,  however,  are  rare,  and  normal 
training  proceeds  on  a lower-keyed  level.  Yet,  it’s  in 
this  day-to-day  activity  that  the  biggest  challenges 
crop  up. 

Winter  Training.  Wildflecken  is  one  of  two  garrison 
cities  in  the  division  where  enlisted  men  are  authorized 
special  pay.  During  the  fierce  winters,  the  snow  piles 
deeply  in  the  rugged  mountains  where  Hitler  built  a 
training  base  in  1937.  However,  the  setting  is  ideal  for 
teaching  men  of  the  2d  Battalion,  15th  Infantry,  to  cope 
with  exactly  those  conditions.  The  men  sleep  in  wig- 
wams, built  of  trees  and  branches,  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional two-man  pup  tents.  They  wear  white  parkas 
and  learn  to  use  skis  with  special  bindings  to  clamp 
onto  thermal  boots. 
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The  night  is  on  fire  as  an  artillery  crew  opens  up  on  a 
maneuver  at  Grafenwohr  during  the  division's  training  period. 


Instruction  in  skiing,  a highlight  of  the  winter  train- 
ing. is  climaxed  by  downhill  runs  through  the  heavily 
wooded  slopes.  The  activity  is  designed  to  resemble 
sport  more  than  military  training,  which  helps  to  make 
learning  the  rudiments  of  skiborne  operations  easy. 

Sign  of  Pride.  For  the  infantryman,  the  symbol  of 
pride  and  professionalism  in  all  this  rigorous  training 
is  the  Expert  Infantryman  Badge.  Its  blue  and  white 
rifle  design,  resembling  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge,  is  as  sought  after  as  it  is  difficult  to  cam.  Re- 
quirements arc  stiff,  and  only  a small  percentage  of 
aspirants  qualify. 

Whether  competing  for  the  coveted  badge  or  other- 
wise. realism  is  the  aim  of  all  training.  Operational 
readiness  tests  (ORTs).  for  instance,  are  described  as 
being  "as  close  to  real  combat  as  you  can  get.”  These 
exercises,  held  throughout  the  year  at  maneuver  areas, 
duplicate  for  artillerymen,  infantrymen,  and  tankers 
what  would  happen  under  live-fire  conditions. 

On  one  typical  ORT.  the  aim  was  to  provide  fire 
support  using  available  intelligence  information  Platoon 
leaders  and  NCOs  had  to  react  quickly  and  correctly  or 
lose  points.  In  combat,  of  course,  those  uncorrectcd  er- 
rors would  probably  cost  lives. 
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ORTs  offer  practice  in  all  the  infantryman’s  basic 
survival  skills,  including  the  use  of  a whole  arsenal 
of  weapons  ranging  from  M-79  grenade  launcher  to 
the  .45  caliber  pistol.  Handgrenades,  demolition  de- 
vices, and  defense  against  chemical  attack  are  also 
explored.  The  division’s  three  brigades  take  turns 
running  administration,  training,  and  logistics. 

Main  Production,  In  a sense,  ORTs,  FTXs,  and 
other  alphabet-soup  training  exercises  are  merely  cur- 
tain-raisers for  the  main  production,  the  division’s  major 
training  period  at  the  Seventh  Army  Training  Center 
in  Grafenwohr. 


For  infantrymen,  where  it’s  at  is  spelled  MISPC — 
Mechanized  Infantry  Squad  Proficiency  Course.  This 
consists  of  a carefully  designed  and  monitored  series  of 
threatening  situations  that  squads  must  overcome. 
Troops  shout,  run,  fire  their  weapons,  and  hit  the  dirt. 
Experienced  graders  monitor  and  observe  every  action. 
Changes  in  course  design  are  frequent  to  provide  an 
element  of  the  unexpected. 

The  course  has  10  phases.  Even  before  the  trip 
begins,  a squad  can  be  a loser.  Noisy  equipment,  shiny 
metallic  parts,  or  lack  of  the  proper  ammunition  can 
be  fatal  during  the  preliminary  inspection. 

Once  out  of  the  assembly  area  and  past  the  line  of 
departure,  the  armored  personnel  carrier  encounters 
enemy  fire.  Its  crew  piles  out,  and  forms  a defensive 
perimeter.  The  remainder  of  the  action  is  dismounted. 
The  squad  clears  a road  and  a woodline.  Then  a ma- 
chinegun-supported  antitank  weapon  and  an  enemy 
outpost’s  hostile  fire  bedevil  the  nine  men.  Finally, 
the  squad  assaults  an  objective  and  prepares  for  a 
counterattack.  In  the  heat  of  simulated  combat,  all 
but  the  simplest  acts  and  reactions  demand  great 
physical  effort  and  mental  concentration. 


A line  of  tanks  goes  into  action  during  a training  exercise  at 
Hohenfels,  while  infantrymen  board  an  armored  personnel 
carrier,  below. 
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is  the  aim 
of  all  training 


The  infantry  isn’t  the  only  element  tested  at  Graf- 
enwohr.  When  the  3d  Infantry  Division  moves  there 
for  2 months  in  early  spring,  armor  units  go  through 
a Tank  Crew  Qualification  Course  (TCQC).  In  the 
case  of  the  M60  and  M60A1  tanks,  all  armaments  are 
brought  into  play  in  day  and  night  firing  against  nine 
different  types  of  target  situations.  The  case  of  the 
M551  Sheridan  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the 
course  is  modified  to  test  the  unique  abilities  of  that 
shell-  and  missile-firing  armored  reconnaissance  vehicle. 

Ready  or  Not.  Artillery'  personnel  also  get  a bang  out 
of  Grafenwohr,  through  Army  Training  Tests  (ATTs). 
Only  two  ratings  are  given — combat-ready  or  not  com- 
bat-ready. Thirty  days  of  practice  are  allotted  each  bat- 
tery. Warmups  condition  reflexes  to  work  automatically 
against  the  factor  of  time. 

The  ATT  stresses  infantry  support.  As  a unit  rolls 
from  one  site  to  another,  a report  is  received  that  the 
imaginary  infantry  unit  the  battery  is  supporting  has 
encountered  hostile  fire.  The  battery  moves  off  the 
road,  locates  the  target,  and  prepares  to  provide  sup-  , 
porting  fire.  Later,  after  a gas  attack,  the  artillerymen 
dig  in  at  their  firing  point.  Late  at  night,  the  ATT 
reaches  a climax  when  all  guns  open  up  simultaneously 
on  the  same  target. 

Another  aspect  of  the  division’s  life  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  its  growth,  not  so  much  in  size  as  in  capa- 
bilities, is  the  addition  of  a Chaparral-Vulcan  battalion. 
Designed  for  use  against  low-flying  aircraft  in  forward 
battle  zones,  these  guns  and  missiles  will  soon  be 
familiar  sights  during  maneuvers. 

NATO  Role,  Aside  from  training  to  maintain  com- 
bat readiness,  the  3d  fulfills  its  NATO  role  by  seeking 
closer  tics  with  other  forces  in  the  alliance,  especially 
the  Bundeswehr.  Exercises  with  German  units  arc  com- 


mon. Almost  every  battalion  in  the  division  has  a cor- 
responding sister  unit  in  the  12th  Panzer  Division. 

Besides  working  out  with  their  military  counterparts, 
commanders  and  enlisted  men  from  both  armies  mingle 
at  informal  events  to  share  and  express  ideas.  (See 
“Project  Partnership."  June  1970  Army  Digest.) 

On  another  level,  through  Kontakt,  an  organization 
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Marnemen  practice  locking  the  shoulder-fired  Redeye 
missile  on  a low-flying  aircraft,  far  left,  while  others  take 
tests  at  the  NCO  academy,  left,  or  learn  how  to  hook  up  a 
Claymore  antipersonnel  mine,  below. 


sponsored  by  the  3d’s  Public  Affairs  Office  working  as 
a pilot  project  for  United  States  Army,  Europe,  and 
Seventh  Army,  young  soldiers  and  German  students  be- 
come acquainted  through  parties,  dinners,  rock  concerts, 
and  theater  nights.  Discussion  groups  are  also  open  to 
young  people  in  both  the  German  and  American  ci- 
vilian and  military  communities. 
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Training,  readiness,  involvement — all  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  in  Europe  today. 
Twice  liberators  of  Europe  in  this  century,  Marne 
soldiers  now  stand  a third  time  in  freedom’s  defense, 
living  up  to  the  motto  their  unit  earned  in  World  War 
I — “Nous  Resterons  La ” meaning  “We  Will  Stay  Here.” 
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Ask  any  soldier  what  occasions  boost  his  morale  the 
most,  and  he  will  probably  say  it's  getting  paid,  getting 
a letter,  or  getting  a telephone  call  from  home.  And  right 
after  those  happy  events,  he’ll  probably  sa\  it*s  getting 
to  go  to  a movie  at  the  post  theater,  where  he  can  sec 
the  latest  film  productions  from  major  Hollywood 
studios  at  a price  that’s  easy  on  his  wallet. 

Usually  he  can  see  the  movies  in  comfortably  ap- 
pointed, air-conditioned  post  theaters.  But  sometimes 
he  may  be  attending  the  shows  in  a combat  setting, 
far  from  the  usual  comforts. 

The  post  theater  is  taken  for  granted  these  days— 
it’s  something  that  will  always  be  there.  That  theater 
and  the  people  who  operate  it  are  celebrating  their 
50th  anniversary  this  year.  It  began  in  1920.  when 
the  U.S.  Army  initiated  its  own  motion  picture  service. 
Today  more  than  3.000  theaters  are  operated  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  on  Army  and  Air  Force 
posts  and  bases. 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  f.  GOETZ,  USAF-Roi  . it  on  »ho  ttoff  of  M»odo«ort*rt 
Army  and  Air  Fort*  Motion  Pidurt  Sorvico. 
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Actor  John  Wayne,  above,  may  be  seen  by  Army 
, audiences  in  a regular  theater  or  in  a makeshift  open- 
air  setting.  At  left,  movies  reach  the  troops  on  a 
1954  maneuver  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


Known  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture 
Service  (AAFMPS),  the  organization  is  an  efficient, 
smoothly  operating  worldwide  theater  circuit.  Motion 
pictures  are  previewed  by  skilled  technicians  for  enter- 
tainment value,  then  scheduled  for  presentation  in  post 
and  base  theaters.  And  where  it  is  not  feasible  to 
charge  admission,  the  pictures  are  shown  free  in  an 
outdoor  area — perhaps  between  a few  trees,  in  a comer 
of  a dayroom  or,  messhall,  or  at  a missile  site  where 
only  six  or  eight  men  will  see  the  movies.  These  iso- 
lated sites,  however,  get  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
if  a whole  company  or  squadron  of  men  were  involved. 

Robert  E.  Quick,  chief  of  AAFMPS,  and  a group  of 
aides  who  know  the  film  business  from  top  to  bottom 
keep  a constant  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  world  network 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  theaters.  Headquarters  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  five  regional  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  two  oversea  headquarters,  AAFMP- 
Europe  and  AAFMP-Pacific.  An  engineering  center  in 
St.  Louis  services  all  equipment  and  provides  main- 
tenance assistance. 


This  natural  amphitheater  in  a staging  area  near  Marseilles, 
France,  provided  an  outside  movie  theater  for  troops  waiting 
to  move  to  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations  in  World  War  II. 
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On  a remote  South  Pacific  island  in  World  War  II,  Bing 
Crosby's  “Double  or  Nothing"  played  to  standing-room-only 
crowds  in  a tent  theater,  top,  while  other  troops  on  Okinawa 
saw  a “world  premiere"  of  “Weekend  at  the  Waldorf"  starring 
Ginger  Rogers,  Lana  Turner,  and  Walter  Pidgeon,  middle. 
Today  most  troops  have  modern  theaters  available,  such  as 
this  one  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


AAFMPS  operates  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
and  Motion  Picture  Services.  Chairman  of  the  board — 
a position  which  alternates  between  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force — is  Lieutenant  General  Frank  J.  Sackton, 


Comptroller  of  the  Army.  The  board  includes  general 
officers  of  both  services  as  well  as  the  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air 

Force. 

Added  Benefits.  The  primary  mission  of  AAFMPS 
is  to  furnish  entertainment  through  motion  pictures  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents.  From  perform- 
ing this  service  comes  funds  for  morale  and  welfare 
activities,  such  as  the  construction  of  new  theater 
buildings  and  refurbishing  of  old  ones.  Since  these 
funds  are  generated  by  attendance  of  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  at  home  or  abroad,  the  theaters 
are  actually  the  serviceman's  own.  The  theaters,  of 
course,  may  also  be  used  for  official  purposes  and  oc- 
casional stage  shows. 

The  soldier-viewer  particularly  goes  for  military 
themes,  but  he  is  highly  critical  of  sloppily  produced 
or  inaccurate  service  pictures.  He  watches  carefully  how 
the  uniform  is  worn,  and  pays  special  attention  to  mili- 
tary procedures  and  customs.  He  will  take  the  time  to 
search  out  theater  personnel  to  tell  them  of  inaccuracies 
or  sound  off  with  a mild  whistle  from  the  audience. 

The  average  soldier  goes  to  the  movies  for  the  same 
reason  as  his  civilian  counterpart  at  home — he  wants  to 
be  entertained  and  help  fill  his  free  time.  During  1969. 
about  1 10  million  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents attended  post  movie  theaters. 

Films  for  AAFMPS  theaters  are  procured  from  major 
U.S.  distributors  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
civilian  theaters  obtain  their  movies.  Rental  fees  are 
based  on  a percentage  of  the  box  office  receipts,  with 
terms  agreed  to  by  individual  negotiation  on  each 
picture.  Stateside,  the  films  are  distributed  through 
facilities  of  domestic  motion  picture  distributing  com- 
panies. In  oversea  areas.  AAFMPS  makes  it  own  distri- 
bution. 

The  films  are  rated  the  same  as  in  civilian  theaters 
throueh  a code  established  bv  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America.  There  is  no  censorship,  nor 
are  cuts  made  in  any  motion  pictures  shown  in  Army 
and  Air  Force  theaters. 

All  net  profits  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  welfare  funds 
and.  as  mentioned,  for  the  construction  of  new  theaters 
or  the  improvement  of  existing  ones.  AAFMPS  funds 
its  own  operation  from  the  income  of  its  theaters.  Ap- 
propriated funds  are  used  in  support  of  motion  picture 
activities  only  in  combat  zones. 

Like  its  counterparts  in  the  civilian  theater  industry  . 
AAFMPS  faces  similar  problems,  such  as  pav  or  closed 
circuit  TV.  a diminishing  supplv  of  suitable  films,  a 
trend  to  more  adult  themes  in  film  content,  and  rising 
costs  of  doing  business. 

However,  despite  these  and  other  perplexing  prob- 
lems. AAFMPS  takes  advantage  of  cvcrv  opportunity 
to  maintain  the  constant  flow  of  entertainment  to  its 
worldwide  theater  circuit,  to  insure  that  the  soldier 
and  his  dependents  continue  to  receive  the  best  en- 
tertainment offered  by  the  American  motion  picture 
industry.  03 
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MAJ  D.  R.  Sharpless 


To  most  people  “take  a long  walk  on  a short  pier”  and 
“go  jump  out  of  an  airplane”  are  outdated  putdowns. 
But  thousands  of  soldiers  seem  to  be  taking  the  out- 
dated advice  to  heart  and  are  doing  exactly  those 
things.  Still  others  are  energetically  following  equally 
uncommon  pastimes — exploring  underwater,  leaping 
from  the  sky,  flying  airplanes,  riding  horses,  and  trying 
to  outwit  wild  game. 

Excitement  is  their  “thing”  as  they  seek  adventure 
and  elemental  communication  with  nature.  Some  of 
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this  exhilaration  is  evident  in  the  comments  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fort  Lewis  (Wash.)  Flying  Gub.  “Never 
before  have  I experienced  such  a sensation  of  free- 
dom— like  breaking  the  chains  of  both  gravity  and 
routine.”  explained  a staff  sergeant’s  wife. 

A mother  says,  “I  listen  to  my  son  tell  how  he’s 
‘locked  in’  on  nature  when  he’s  surfing,  and  it  sounds 
very  much  like  the  way  I feel  about  flying.” 

Says  another  flying  enthusiast:  “When  I’m  flying  I’m 
free  from  worrying  about  cutbacks,  layoffs,  or  budgets. 
When  I set  down  I’m  a new  person.” 

Complete  isolation,  however,  is  not  a goal  for  many 
of  these  enthusiasts,  as  shown  by  the  flying  clubs,  para- 
chute clubs,  SCUBA  diving  clubs,  rod  and  gun  clubs, 
hot  rod  and  riding  clubs,  and  other  special  interest 
groups  operating  on  Army  posts.  In  these  settings,  the 
hobbyists  share  their  near  mania  with  fellow  fanatics. 

Technically,  these  organizations  are  identified  as 
either  sundry  funds  or  private  associations.  Every  club 
must  have  the  written  approval  of  the  post  commander 
to  operate.  The  230  series  of  Army  regulations  governs 
the  operation  of  sundry  funds  and  private  associations. 
Each  club  may  establish  its  bylaws,  through  its  con- 
stitution. Membership  is  usually  open  to  military  per- 
sonnel, dependents,  and  eligible  civilian  employees.  All 
club  operations  are  subject  to  regulations  and  guidelines 
established  by  the  installation  commander. 

Members  themselves  provide  most  of  the  club’s 
financial  support  in  the  form  of  dues  and  service 
charges.  In  an  age  of  subsidized  recreation,  these  “go 
now,  pay  now”  organizations  have  a quality  of  in- 
dependence very  much  in  keeping  'with  the  general 
character  of  their  members. 

The  clubs  provide  opportunities  for  members  “to  do 
their  thing.”  The  Blue  Marlin  Skin  Diving  Gub  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  arranges  for  use  of  indoor  pools  such  as  the 
Transportation  School’s  27-foot  deep  water  tank  during 
the  winter  months.  During  the  summer,  the  club  ar- 
ranges for  use  of  a 100-foot  tug  for  dives  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Gub  members  also  make  longer  trips,  such 
as  a recent  1-weck  excursion  to  Florida. 

The  Fort  Bcnning  Sport  Parachute  Gub  sets  up  an 
average  of  approximately  4,000  jumps  a year  for  its 
members.  Parachutes  and  other  jump  equipment  are 
provided  for  those  who  do  not  have  their  own. 

In  many  cases,  sundry  fund  clubs  are  granted 
privileges  not  normally  available  to  individuals.  The 
Fort  Lewis  Flying  Gub,  for  example,  hangars  its  1 1 


airplanes  at  the  post  airfield.  Individuals  are  seldom 
granted  this  privilege.  There  is  a further  advantage  in 
procurement  of  Government  surplus  materials,  as  in  the 
late  1950s  when  the  Department  of  the  Arms  turned 
over  approximately  200  surplus  fixed-wing  airplanes 
to  Army  flying  clubs. 

Rod  and  gun  clubs  provide  still  another  type  of 
service.  Their  programs  of  wild  life  management  greatly 
improve  hunting  and  fishing  areas.  The  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  Rod  and  Gun  Club  initiated  a conservation  pro- 
gram that  has  won  awards  for  both  post  and  club. 

Many  special  interest  clubs  sponsor  or  participate 
in  major  special  events  for  the  entire  military  com- 
munity. The  Fort  Benning  Parachute  Club  hosts  an 
annual  invitational  interservice  military  sport  parachute 
meet,  which  draws  between  100  and  150  individual 
entries  from  other  clubs.  Activities  of  the  Fort  Campbell 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  include  dog  field  trials  and  an 
annual  barbecue  picnic. 

Many  club  members  develop  their  skills  to  champion- 
ship caliber.  The  Fort  Benning  Parachute  Club  has  had 
members  graduate  to  the  famed  “Golden  Knights"  and 
to  the  United  States  Parachute  Team. 

Training  With  Safety.  Because  they  do  not  normally 
have  paid  professional  leadership,  the  clubs  must  rely 
heavily  on  their  own  training  programs  to  produce  the 
skilled  personnel  necessary  for  continued  operation. 

The  Sport  Parachute  Club  at  Fort  Benning  has 
initiated  more  than  1,000  neophytes  to  the  thrill  of 
sport  parachuting  over  the  past  decade. 

The  Fort  Lewis  Flying  Club  offers  its  members  the 
assistance  of  eight  fellow  members  who  are  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  FAA  to  license  private,  commercial, 
flight  instructor,  multi-engine,  and  instrument  flight 
instructor  pilots. 

The  training  program  conducted  by  the  Blue  Marlin 
Skin  Diving  Club  at  Fort  Eustis  involves  40  hours  of 
instruction  over  a 4-month  period.  The  final  exam  in- 
cludes a free  dive  to  a depth  of  35  feet,  using  only 
mask  and  fins,  and  a half-hour  demonstration  dive  with 
SCUBA  equipment. 

These  training  programs  serve  an  even  more  im- 
portant function.  They  add  the  essential  clement  of 
safety  consciousness  that  allows  these  pastime  en- 
thusiasts to  carry  on  their  adventurous  activities.  Thus, 
flying  airplanes,  falling  thousands  of  feet,  shooting  guns, 
training  horses,  and  exploring  underwater  can  be  done 
for  fun.  G3 
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The  Plywood 

Duck 


That’s  not  really  a Russian  T34  tank 
meandering  across  the  American  coun- 
tryside. It’s  a plywood  cutout  of  the 
famed  tank  built  as  an  aid  to  train  U.S. 
soldiers  in  firing  the  Army’s  M-72  light 
antitank  weapon,  below. 


a cart,  a motor,  plywood,  and  paint. 
It’s  cheap,  and  it  can  run  all  day  on 
5 gallons  of  gasoline. 

The  device  runs  on  railroad  tracks 
which  vary  in  distance  from  100  to 
250  meters  from  the  firing  line. 
It  can  be  set  to  run  at  any  speed 
up  to  24  miles  per  hour,  with  an 
average  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour. 
A mechanism  automatically  reverses 
the  direction  of  the  tank’s  travel 
at  each  end  of  the  track. 

Specifications  and  photographs  of 
the  new  training  aid  have  been  for- 
warded to  Headquarters,  U.S.  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  for  evalua- 
tion. E33 


Infantry  trainees  at  Fort  Polk  are 
using  duck-hunting  techniques  on 
what  may  be  the  strangest  tank 
in  the  Army,  a plywood  cutout  of  a 
T34  Russian  tank,  the  one  that  was 
built  in  1941  and  still  is  in  use  by 
the  Soviets  and  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

The  new  device,  mounted  on  a 
motorized  dolly,  was  designed  and 
constructed  at  Fort  Polk’s  range 
central  warehouse.  It  is  used  as  a 
training  aid  with  the  M-72  light 
antitank  weapon  (LAW),  a self- 
contained  rocket  with  a maximum 


PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  WALTER  l.  LUFFMAN  is  as- 
signed  to  the  Information  Office,  Fort  Polk,  La. 


effective  range  of  200  meters.  A 
one-shot  weapon  that  cannot  be  re- 
loaded, the  LAW  has  a muzzle 
velocity  of  475  feet  per  second  and 
weighs  less  than  5 pounds. 

Instead  of  actually  firing  at  the 
tank,  the  trainees  use  previously 
fired  LAWs  to  practice  aiming  as 
they  learn  to  estimate  the  speed  and 
distance  of  the  moving  target.  Just 
as  a duck  hunter  must  aim  at  the 
estimated  point  where  his  target 
and  the  pellets  from  his  shotgun  will 
meet,  the  LAW  trainee  learns  to 
“lead”  a tank  with  the  weapon. 

According  to  James  H.  Fletcher, 
assistant  range  officer,  the  training 
aid  was  built  in  about  4 days,  using 
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They  don’t  wear 
this  HALO— 
They 


OPEN  LOW 
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PFC  James  Toms 
Photos  by  SFC  Joe  M.  Gonzales 


The  big  side  door  of  the  C-130 
cargo  plane  opens,  the  wind  swirls, 
and  men  make  their  way  to  the 
door.  Two  men  in  orange  suits  dis- 
appear. They  are  followed  by  a 
jumper  in  a black  suit. 

Seven  times  the  plane  passes  over 
the  drop  zone,  and  seven  times  men 
jump — orange,  orange,  and  black — 
until  the  plane’s  big  belly  is  empty. 
They  use  no  static  lines,  and  from 
the  aircraft  their  parachutes  look 
like  tiny  specks  when  they  open. 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  JAMES  TOMS  is  assigned 
to  the  Information  Office  of  the  U.S.  Army  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  Assistance,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C. 


In  the  orange  suits  are  students 
in  the  Special  Forces  School  at  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
The  men  wearing  the  black  suits 
are  the  instructors.  They  follow  the 
students  all  the  way  to  parachute 
“pull”  time,  checking  their  tech- 
nique, chute  deployment,  and  other 
important  details. 

The  jump  this  day  is  from  12,500 
feet.  The  students  are  making  their 
fifth  free-fall  parachute  jump,  and 
some  are  getting  the  hang  of  it 
better  than  others.  The  idea  is  to 
open  the  chute  as  close  to  the  earth 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion from  the  ground.  Down  on  the 
drop  zone,  Major  J.  L.  Yaden,  di- 
rector of  the  specialized  training 
department  of  the  Special  Forces 
School,  squints  up  at  the  sky. 

“See  this  guy  over  here,”  he  says, 
pointing,  “He’s  turning  right  into 
the  wind,  and  will  land  in  those 
trees.  That’s  an  instructor  over  there; 
he’ll  land  right  here  in  front  of  us.” 

Men  from  Special  Forces,  the 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  Navy 
continue  to  come  out  of  the  sky. 
Major  Yaden  explains  that  during 
this  early  part  of  the  5-week  course 
the  students  are  mainly  trying  to 
master  the  techniques  of  free-fall. 
Later,  they  will  learn  to  fall  to- 
gether as  a team,  open  their  chutes, 
and  land  in  the  same  area. 

“It’s  strictly  a clandestine  infiltra- 
tion technique,”  the  major  is  saying, 
still  squinting  and  searching  the  sky. 
“In  tactical  operations  it  would  al- 
ways be  done  at  night,  but  we  teach 
the  students  the  fundamentals  in 
daylight  and  give  them  a chance  to 
practice  formation  work  later.” 

To  enter  the  special  course,  stu- 
dents must  be  airborne  qualified 
and  pass  a rigid  physical  exam.  They 
go  through  1 week  of  ground  train- 
ing and  then  make  their  first  jump 
from  1 2,000  feet.  Next,  the  students 
are  cleared  to  jump  from  16,000 
and  then  20,000  feet. 


The  safety  officer  and  an  assistant  check 
the  wind  velocity  and  direction.  . . . 


. . . Then  the  equipment  of  each  student 
is  checked  by  his  advisor.  . . . 
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. . . The  students  don  their 
chutes  and  prepare  to  enter 
the  aircraft,  right,  where  they 
wait  out  the  approach  to  the 
drop  zone,  below,  as  the  jump- 
master  stands  at  the  door,  be- 
low right  Then,  as  he  gives 
the  word,  the  men  go  out  the 
door,  bottom  left.  Following 
the  jump,  an  instructor  briefs 
the  student  on  his  perform- 
ance, bottom  right. 


“It’s  a lot  better  than  static  line 
jumping,”  a Green  Beret  says  as 
he  slips  out  of  his  orange  suit  on 
the  drop  zone.  “With  the  exception 
of  wind,  there’s  hardly  any  sensa- 
tion of  falling.  1 really  like  it,  and 
I’m  getting  better  with  every  jump.” 


For  the  instructors  it’s  a fun-job; 
for  the  students  it’s  a rewarding 
fun-experience,  and  for  all  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it's  a totally  advan- 
tageous program.  It’s  HALO — one 
of  the  promising  infiltration  tech- 
niques of  the  future.  Q3 
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ortffolio  of  Soldier  Art* 


Since  its  inception  in  June  1966,  the  Army  Artist  Program  has 
man  teams  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  where  soldier  talents 
many  styles  have  recorded  on  canvas  the  many  facets  of  wa 
Southeast  Asia. 

Through  their  individual  vision  and  styles,  the  artists  help 
us  to  see— and,  with  a little  imagination,  hear  and  feel  as 
well— the  realities  of  that  conflict:  its  men,  actions,  equip- 
ment, terrain,  and  native  people. 

ARMY  DIGEST  here  presents  a brief  portfolio  repre-  * 
sentative  of  the  hundreds  of  paintings  that  are  now 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Art  Collection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Washington,  D.C. 


Rome  Plow  Clearing  Trees” 
by  SGT  Ronald  A.  Wilson 


"Vietnamese  Cyclist"  by  PFC  Robert  T.  Coleman 


"Buddhist  Shrine"  by  PFC  Alexander  A.  Bogdanovich 
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For  students 
and  faculty  alike, 
these  are 


! small  coffeeshop  on  one  of  Dalat’s 
arrow,  winding  streets  has  become 
te  center  of  Vietnam’s  artistic  and 
terary  cult  north  of  Saigon.  The 
.vner,  a short  thin  man  in  his  early 
>rties,  has  formed  a colony  of 
oets,  painters,  and  artists,  and  has 
lade  his  tiny  shop  the  hub  and 
ithering  place  of  those  interested 
i seeing  Vietnam  develop  a newer 
ivante-garde  culture. 

The  shop  is  the  unofficial  meeting 

I round  for  many  of  the  city’s  nearly 
,000  University  of  Dalat  students, 
'he  lawyers,  teachers,  engineers, 
cientists,  and  doctors  who  are  grad- 
ated from  the  five  universities  in 
rietnam  each  year  are,  as  in  all 
nodem  nations,  the  ones  who  will 
e expected  to  govern  and  educate 
Vietnam’s  future  generations.  These 
re  the  leaders  who  have  begun  the 
ask  of  changing  Vietnam’s  largely 
ntiquated  educational  system,  to 
love  it  out  of  its  doldrums  and 
hake  it  promising,  contemporary, 
nd  self-propagating. 

RIVATE  FIRST  ClASS  GERHARD  BARTMANN  is 
I ssignad  to  Headquarters,  I Field  Force,  Vietnam. 


Thi  Tran  Quan,  owner  of  the 
coffeeshop,  a poet-painter  as  well  as 
part-time  teacher  at  the  Dalat  Uni- 
versity, remembers  that  he  went  to 
school  in  Hanoi  and  then  Paris. 
South  Vietnam  did  not  have  a single 
university  until  1954.  “If  I wanted 
to  learn,  I had  to  go  to  Europe.” 
he  says.  “Today  it  is  different.  We 
have  five  universities.  Today  we 
can  educate  young  people  and  pre- 
pare them  to  help  Vietnam.  The 
graduates  stay  here  and  help,  be- 
cause it  is  their  country  and  home.” 

In  1956,  2 years  after  the  French 
withdrawal,  only  3,400  students  at- 
tended the  newly  created  Saigon 
University,  then  the  only  one  in 
Vietnam.  Today  36,000  are  enrolled 
in  Vietnam’s  three  national  and  two 
private  universities. 

However,  the  universities  do  not 
have  enough  professors  to  teach 
this  large  number  of  students  ade- 
quately. At  the  University  of  Hue, 
for  example,  with  an  enrollment  of 
3,319,  only  60  professors  are  per- 
manent residents,  with  an  additional 
145  involved  in  “moonlighting,” 
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whereby  they  visit  a different  uni- 
versity each  week,  delivering  nearly 
an  entire  semester’s  work  to  a sar- 
dine-packed student  audience.  These 
“visiting  professors”  do  this  to  sup- 
plement their  average  $125  a month 
teacher’s  salary. 

The  Rector  of  Vietnam’s  newest 
university  at  Can  Tho,  Dr.  Pham 
Hoang  Ho,  at  37  one  of  Vietnam’s 
youngest  top-flight  educators,  re- 
gards the  teacher  shortage  as  Viet- 
nam’s most  serious  educational 
problem. 

“After  the  Tet  attacks  of  1968, 
Can  Tho  University  was  badly  dam- 
aged,” he  recalls.  “We  suffered  more 
than  any  other  university  in  Viet- 
nam. Most  of  our  professors  had 
escaped  the  Viet  Cong  but  were  re- 
luctant to  return.  When  they  did, 
most  of  them  were  going  to  be 
drafted.  I had  to  go  to  Saigon  and 
talk  to  the  Minister  of  Education 


and  finally  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self and  convince  them  that  my  men 
were  more  important  to  the  war 
cause  in  the  classroom  than  in  the 
army.  Slowly,  we  are  getting  our 
professors  back.  But  we  do  nof 
have  enough,  and  many  professors 
must  go  to  all  five  universities  to 
deliver  the  lessons.” 

Time  of  Transition.  The  Uni- 
versities at  Saigon,  Dalat,  Hue.  and 
the  Buddhist  University  in  Saigon 
each  face  a transition  from  the  old 
French  system,  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  final  exams,  to  an  Ameri- 
canized version  in  which  class  at- 
tendance. a series  of  tests,  and  study 
are  equally  important  parts.  Within 
the  last  2 years,  all  the  universities 
have  introduced,  for  the  first  time. 
Vietnamese  textbooks  and  lectures 
in  the  native  language  instead  of 
French. 

The  changes,  the  problems,  and 


the  pressures  placed  on  Vietnam's 
educators  to  revitalize  the  university 
programs  have  affected  the  average 
student  in  many  ways.  Most  students 
come  from  the  upper  classes  in 
Vietnam.  Although  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  books  is  only  a fraction 
of  the  expenses  paid  by  American 
students,  few  Vietnamese  are  able 
to  break  away  from  their  family’s 
need  of  “another  hand.” 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  uni- 
versity students  face  the  threat  of 
the  draft  whether  they  drop  out 
or  graduate.  However,  as  in  the 
States,  college  students  cannot  be 
categorized. 

Ouang  Lee  Duyen  is  a 19-year- 
old  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Dalat  who  hopes  to  become  a doc- 
tor. He  is  the  second  oldest  of  five 
children,  from  a middle  class  Saigon 
home.  “I  want  to  become  a doctor 
because  I think  that  maybe  I can 
help  someone.”  he  says.  “And  also, 
maybe  one  day  T will  become  a 
soldier,  but  I do  not  think  that  I 
would  like  to  kill  anybody.  Ma\be 
1 can  make  some  people  well.” 

Ouang  Lee.  a wiry  man  with 
dark-rimmed  glasses,  admits  to  do- 
ing "O.K.”  in  his  studies,  but  also 
feels  that  he  isn’t  really  try  ing  too 
hard.  At  least  not  yet. 

“Maybe  in  a year.”  he  says, 
“when  it  comes  close  for  me  to  grad- 
uate. I will  study  very  hard.  But 
now  it  is  very  difficult  because 
everything  is  new. 

“Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to 
study  with  so  many  people  in  one 
room.  One  of  our  professors  does 
not  understand.  I think,  that  it  is 
hard  to  learn  if  he  talks  too  fast." 

But  Ouang  Lee  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  many  professors  must  do 
this  because  they  must  cram  as 
much  as  possible  into  a single  week 
of  lectures  to  allow  the  students 
up  to  5 weeks  to  study  and  prepare 
for  the  next  visit. 
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When  he  finishes  his  education, 
Quang  Lee  hopes  to  work  in  a hos- 
pital in  Saigon,  and,  he  added,  “get 
married  to  my  girl  friend.” 

Her  name  is  Thanh.  Quang  Lee 
met  her  at  a coffeeshop  in  Dalat. 
The  only  child  of  wealthy  Saigon 
parents,  she  is  an  attractive  young 
girl  who  is  majoring  in  “letters”  at 
the  Dalat  University.  Shy,  yet  con- 
fident, she  hopes  to  become  an 
artist  or  a poet. 

Last  year,  after  the  changeover 
from  the  French  to  the  stricter, 
more  demanding  American  system 
in  the  universities,  several  hundred 
students  protested  the  action  at  a 
rally  in  Saigon. 

“I  did  not  like  that,”  complained 
Thanh.  “I  think  we  should  be  happy 
that  we  can  go  to  school.  There 
are  many  things  that  are  not  the 
best  yet.  But  I think  that  soon  Viet- 
nam’s universities  will  become  bet- 
ter.” 

Progress  Underway.  Currently, 
the  United  States  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  is  heavily 
engaged  in  assisting  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanded  student  population  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Three  of  Vietnam’s  universities 
are  involved  in  plans  to  relocate 
to  central  campuses  that  would  in- 
sure better  facilities  and  labora- 
tories, faculty  housing,  and  student 
dormitories,  as  well  as  provide  a 
“community-campus”  atmosphere. 

Officials  are  also  working  on  pro- 
posals for  central  university  libraries 
and  supplemental  professional  li- 
braries at  Saigon,  Hue,  and  Can 
Tho.  This  would  involve  the  ac- 
quisition of  more  than  40,000  vol- 
umes and  the  translation  of  100 
volumes  a year.  Efforts  are  also 
underway  to  upgrade  the  general 
educational  level  of  secondary  grad- 
uates admitted  to  freshman  college 
classes,  change  admission  policies 


and  curricula,  grant  autonomy  to 
the  universities,  and  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  in  higher  education. 

However,  some  educators  feel 
that  too  much  is  happening  too 
fast,  and  that  in  view  of  gradually 
diminishing  U.S.  assistance,  the  en- 
tire educational  structure  will  be 
left  naked.  But  most  feel  that  as 
long  as  they  control  the  reins  to 
any  innovation  or  change,  the  once 
shaky  university  system  will  become 
respectable. 

Nguyen  Van  Due  has  been  study- 
ing English  and  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saigon  for  5 years.  He 
hopes  to  become  a lawyer  for  the 
Vietnamese  government.  Articulate 
and  well-read,  the  23-year-old  grad- 
uate student  lost  an  arm  as  an  18- 


year-old  soldier.  He  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  International 
Law  at  one  of  America’s  Ivy  League 
universities. 

Nguyen  feels  that  “only  if  we 
continue  to  stress  university  educa- 
tion, as  you  do  in  America,  can  we 
ever  hope  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  prosperous. 

“Unless  we  begin  to  realize  our 
own  responsibilities,  it  will  be  a long, 
long  time  before  we  can  stand  by 
ourselves.  This,  I believe,  is  what 
we  want  most.” 

So,  today,  the  young  educators 
and  younger  students  are  becoming 
aware  that  from  within  Vietnam’s 
universities  must  come  the  men  and 
women  who  will  lead  Vietnam  into 
a brighter  future.  E3*3 
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New 

World 

off 

Learning 

Vietnamese 
Students 
Study  the 
American  Way 

SP4  Tom  Bailey 

Corporal  Nguyen  Cao  Khanh  and 
his  father  sat  alone  in  their  village 
home.  The  women  of  the  house- 
hold had  just  gone  to  bed.  Nguyen 
had  returned  just  that  afternoon 
from  his  6-month  American  training 
tour.  It  had  been  a great  honor  to 
be  selected,  but  he  remembered  now 
the  emotion  of  fear  when  he  first 
saw  the  orders.  He  was  afraid  that 
he  might  not  measure  up.  He  had 
studied  English  for  5 months,  then 
was  flown  to  the  United  States. 

Nguyen  is  typical  of  Vietnamese 
soldiers — a composite  personality  of 
all  who  have  trained  under  Ameri- 
can instructors  at  Army  posts 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
train  in  a variety  of  fields,  from 
helicopters  to  cameras;  they  range 
from  officers  to  privates.  Thus,  this 
story  is  typical  rather  than  specific. 

“I  have  already  told  of  the  many 
things  that  I learned  in  America: 
the  country’s  beauty,  how  well  I 
was  received,  and  the  graciousness 
of  my  sponsor.  But  there  were 
strange  things — things  that  I feared 
and  did  not  understand.  These 
things  I would  admit  to  no  one 
other  than  you,  father.” 

“You  are  wise  not  to  let  the 
women  hear  of  these  things;  but 
continue,  son,  for  you  know  I have 
never  seen  this  place.” 


Nguyen  looked  down  at  his  lap 
as  if  searching  for  a place  to  begin; 
then,  without  raising  his  head,  he 
spoke  of  many  things — 

Of  the  buildings  that  stand 
like  mountains,  of  concrete  streets 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see; 
of  the  hurry  and  bustle;  of  people 
who  rush  from  shop  to  shop  buy- 
ing. 

He  spoke  of  the  food  at  the 
school.  “Such  variety,  father."  he 
said.  "But  it  was  strange.  It  gave 
nourishment,  but  1 did  not  enjoy 


it  as  I did  the  rice  we  ate  tonight. 
In  America,  each  meal  is  different, 
even  different  from  one  day  to  the 
next.” 

“These  things  you  must  expect  to 
be  different,  son.  just  as  our  color 
and  size  arc  different.” 

‘‘This  is  true,  but  the  manner 
of  these  people  was  the  hardest  to 
understand."  Now  he  was  coming  to 
the  heart  of  his  recollection. 

“I  could  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage well,  even  after  the  training; 
and  the  instructors  sensed  this.  They 
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1 would  question  me  in  class  and  I 
would  nod  or  say  that  I understood, 
but  they  would  embarrass  me  by 
asking  me  to  explain  when  I actual- 
ly did  not  know. 

“Father,  I would  not  embarrass 
| my  family  or  my  country  by  ig- 
norance, but  the  instructors  insisted 
on  my  questioning  those  things  that 
| I did  not  understand. 

“I  must  confess,  father,  that  I 
finally  did  ask  questions.  But  I 
would  wait  until  after  class  and  ap- 
proach the  instructors  privately. 


A Vietnamese  student  at  Fort  Belvoir,  left,  studies  automated  topo- 
graphical computation  while,  at  top,  another  learns  to  use  the  data 
in  precision  photography  and  then,  above,  officer  candidates  train  with 
the  end  product — a map. 
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That  way,  not  so  many  knew  of  my 
ignorance . . . 

Struggle  to  Learn.  In  the  Viet- 
namese war,  nothing  has  been  easy 
for  the  Army  of  Vietnam  soldier — 
and  education  is  no  exception.  For 
many  Vietnamese  soldiers,  it  might 
be  easier  to  clash  with  the  enemy 
on  homeland  battlefields  than  to 
wrestle  in  America  with  textbooks, 
or  display  what  he  called  his  ig- 
norance. For  the  Vietnamese  whose 
English  is  not  too  good,  whose  pride 
and  custom  forbid  them  to  ask  about 
those  things  they  don’t  know,  the 
learning  process  is  indeed  a struggle. 

To  make  things  a little  easier  in 
the  schools  they  attend  in  the  U.S., 
each  student  is  assigned  a sponsor, 
usually  an  instructor  with  particular 
interest  in  Vietnam  and  its  people. 
Taking  charge,  he  gets  the  new 
student  settled  in  quarters,  aids  in 
introductions,  interprets  as  best  he 
can,  and  accompanies  the  student 
on  formal  sightseeing  excursions. 
The  sponsor  is  always  present,  as 
a help  to  nudge  the  .student  into 
the  mainstream  and  as  a means  of 
rescue  if  the  stream,  at  first,  moves 
too  fast. 


The  sponsor's  aid  can  go  only 
so  far.  however,  and  in  the  class- 
room the  student  obviously  must 
stand  alone.  “It  gives  us  a real 
challenge  to  put  something  across 
and  see  that  they  understand  it," 
one  instructor  said.  “We  use  a lot 
of  sign  language — and  patience.” 
Custom  and  language  barriers 
arc  sidestepped  where  practical  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  skills  make 
up  the  bulk  of  a course. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  this  course  is 
practical  or  ‘hands  on’  experience,” 
Fort  Belvoir  photography  instructor 
Ralph  Levine  says.  “Like  most 
oriental  people,  if  you  show  them 
something,  they  can  do  it — even 
if  they  can’t  explain  it  in  English. 

“And  we  haven’t  had  one  Viet- 
namese student  come  here  who 
wasn't  out  for  everything  he  could 
learn,’’  he  added.  “These  are  se- 
lected individuals.  They  come  here 
w’ith  a desire . . . .” 

While  individual  work  is  stressed 
in  mechanical  courses,  instructors 
in  lecture  sessions  encourage  the 
Vietnamese  to  share  thoughts  and 
study  together,  hoping  that  collec- 


tive study  will  enable  them  to  break 
the  verbal  barrier.  “We  give  them 
help  as  often  as  necessary,  at  any 
time,”  one  instructor  says.  “They 
will  come  see  us  after  class  or  at 
night  about  something  that  they 
won’t  ask  about  in  class." 

The  students  arc  allowed  transla- 
tion dictionaries  and  double  the 
normal  time  on  all  tests  in  both 
mechanical  and  lecture  courses.  No 
doubt,  the  instructors  arc  going  all 
out  for  the  students,  but  the  extra 
workload  has  apparently  brought 
no  complaints.  Perhaps  it  is  pro- 
viding a certain  satisfaction  with 
the  knowledge  that  skilled  Vietna- 
mese soldiers  returning  to  their 
homeland  mean  less  American  sol- 
diers will  be  needed  there. 

When  the  students  return  to  their 
homeland,  they  return  with  the  abil- 
ity to  fight  not  only  with  weapons, 
but  with  knowledge  and  skills  as 
well. 

Some  return  as  instructors,  others 
as  workers,  technicians,  builders; 
but  all  as  leaders  and  perhaps,  more 
important,  with  an  insight  of  a new 
and  different  way  of  life.  C3 


On-the-Job  Training— By  Correspondence? 


On-the-job  (OJT)  training  through  correspondence 
sounds  like  a contradiction  in  terms,  if  not  actually  im- 
possible— but  it’s  a new  program  being  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School,  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  The  new  course  trains 
enlisted  technicians  in  the  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty 63B20,  wheeled  vehicle  mechanic.  Primarily 
designed  to  support  unit  OJT  programs  where  equip-  ' 
ment  is  available,  it  is  also  suited  for  individual  or 
group  study  needs  in  places  where  the  equipment  is  not 
available. 

Both  options  combine  self-study  material  with  a 
programed  text  approach  to  self-scoring  lessons.  This 
gives  the  student  immediate  instructional  feedback 
on  what  he  has  learned  as  well  as  what  he  has  failed  to 
understand. 

Skill  development  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the 
testing  technique  used  with  the  OJT  option.  Descrip- 
tions of  application  task  tests  are  provided,  and  a unit 
supervisor  evaluates  the  student’s  performance,  using 
standards  prescribed  in  the  course  material. 

The  second  option,  correspondence  only,  to  be  used 


for  individual  or  group  study  where  equipment  is  not 
available,  necessarily  omits  the  skill  development  por- 
tion. But  both  options  introduce  novel  self-scoring 
lesson  material  that  has  never  before  been  used  in 
Ordnance  correspondence  courses. 

The  “trainer-tester."  as  the  self-scoring  lesson  ma- 
terial is  called,  gives  the  student  a genuine  learning 
experience  and  allows  him  to  progress  steadily  through 
all  lessons  on  his  own.  Accurate  follow-on  analysis 
can  be  done  by  the  Ordnance  Center  and  School, 
since  the  student  works  until  he  answers  each  question 
correctly.  After  finishing  the  lessons,  he  receives  an 
examination  which  he  completes  and  returns  for  grad- 
ing. 

Enrollments  are  now  being  accepted  for  either  of  the 
course  options.  The  first  subcourse  is  worth  21  credit 
hours.  The  total  course  package  will  be  worth  176 
credit  hours.  Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
manding General,  U.S.  Armv  Ordnance  Center  and 
School.  ATTN:  ATSOR-IN.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
Md.  21005.  G3 
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Surgery  in  civilian  hospitals  is  one  of  the  benefits  available 
to  dependents  under  CHAMPUS. 


Passport  To  Health 

Don’t  Forget  CHAMPUS 


Leo  Kaye 

A great  many  servicemen  apparently 
haven’t  gotten  the  word  about  the 
civilian  health  care  benefits  avail- 
able to  certain  of  their  dependents 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS).  In  fact,  it’s  es- 
timated that  90  percent  of  those 
eligible  do  not  use  the  benefits 
available  to  them. 

CHAMPUS  provides  hospitaliza- 
tion and  other  medical  care  for  the 
authorized  dependents  of  service- 
men, when  they  are  unable  to  use 
military  facilities.  The  dependent  of 
an  active  duty  soldier  will  pay  a 
total  of  $25  or  $1.75  a day,  which- 
ever sum  is  larger,  for  hospital 
care — including  doctor  bills,  X-rays, 
drugs,  room  and  board,  and  other 
authorized  charges.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  the  rest. 

The  current  program,  signed  into 
law  in  1 966,  provides  additional 
health  and  medical  benefits  for  ac- 
tive duty  dependents  as  well  as  re- 
tirees and  their  families  and  certain 

LEO  KAYE  is  Deputy  Director  ot  Information 
Activities,  Office  of  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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A young  patient  is  treated  in  the  emergency  room  ot  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


A psychiatric  patient  learns  manual  skills  in  occupational  therapy  class. 


eligible  survivors.  Although  parents 
and  parents-in-law  are  in  some  cases 
entitled  to  certain  benefits  in  mili- 
tary medical  installations,  the  law 
docs  not  give  them  civilian  health 
benefits  under  the  CHAMPUS. 

The  civilian  health  program 
covers  a broad  area  of  care  and 
treatment  for  those  authorized  un- 
der the  law.  Department  of  the 
Army  Pamphlet  360-505  lists  ex- 
ceptions. and  the  CHAMPUS  repre- 
sentative on  your  post  can  provide 
additional  information  and  clarifica- 
tion. 

The  beneficiary  who  lives  apart 
from  the  sponsor  chooses  the  source 
of  care  and  then  presents  DD  Form 
1 173.  the  Uniformed  Services  Iden- 
tification and  Privilege  Card,  to 
show  authorization.  To  qualify-  for 
inpatient  hospital  treatment,  the  de- 
pendent residing  with  the  sponsor 
must  have  a statement  of  nonavail- 
ability provided  by  a nearby  military 
medical  facility  or  by  certain  com- 
manders who  are  authorized  to  issue 
such  statements. 

The  sponsor  or  beneficiary  then 
completes  the  first  section  of  the 
appropriate  form  for  the  health 
care,  furnishing  basic  information 
The  source  of  care  usually  provides 
the  necessary  forms.  If  the  physician 
or  hospital  does  not  participate  in 
CHAMPUS,  the  necessary  papers 
are  obtained  from  the  CHAMPUS 
fiscal  administrator  of  the  state 
where  the  care  is  provided.  A list 
of  administrators  is  published  in 
DA  Pamphlet  360-505. 

Since  the  program  is  voluntary, 
not  all  sources  of  care  participate, 
but  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  do  not 
have  to  use  participating  sources. 
However,  in  order  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Government,  dependents  who 
use  nonparticipating  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals must  either  pay  the  charges 
and  submit  the  receipted  bill  to  the 
fiscal  administrator  or  submit  an 
itemized  unpaid  bill.  The  Govern- 
ment will,  in  turn,  reimburse  only 
for  a reasonable  charge,  which  may 
be  below  the  actual  physician's  fee. 
In  this  case,  the  beneficiary  is  re- 
sponsible for  costs  not  allowed  b\ 
CHAMPUS. 
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Initial  Cost.  A major  portion  of 
the  cost  of  outpatient  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  presfcribed  drugs, 
will  also  be  defrayed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  service  mem- 
ber or  his  beneficiary  first  must  pay 
a $50  deductible,  or  in  the  case  of 
more  than  one  dependent,  $100,  for 
each  fiscal  year.  With  that  obligation 
satisfied,  the  active  duty  dependent 
pays  only  20  percent  of  the  charges 
and  the  Government  pays  the  re- 
maining 80  percent. 

Civilian  medical  assistance  and 
treatment  for  authorized  benefici- 
aries is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States.  OCHAMPUS,  with  head- 
quarters in  Denver,  Colo.,  adminis- 
ters the  program  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
the  50  states.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  administration  is  assigned 
to  the  appropriate  oversea  com- 
mander. 

An  additional  benefit  is  also  avail- 
able only  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  are  serving  on 
active  duty.  This  special  program 
relieves  the  active  duty  sponsor  of 
much  of  the  financial  burden  of 
the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  a 
seriously  handicapped  or  mentally 
retarded  spouse  or  children. 

Services  authorized  under  this 
program  include  inpatient,  outpa- 
tient, and  home  care;  orthodontic 
care;  prosthetic  devices  and  ortho- 
pedic appliances;  special  optical  de- 
vices; the  purchase  or  rental  of 
equipment  like  wheelchairs,  iron 
lungs,  and  hospital  beds;  institu- 
tional residential  care  in  private 
nonprofit,  public  and  state  institu- 
tions and  facilities;  and  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  facilities  in 
which  the  dependent  receives  insti- 
tutional care  and  other  services. 
(See  “No  Longer  Alone,”  June 
1970  Army  Digest.) 

CHAMPUS  also  maintains  a 
Health  Facilities  Registry  which  lists 
hundreds  of  approved  institutions 
that  provide  care  for  the  physical- 
ly and  mentally  handicapped.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  benefits  under 
the  program  for  the  handicapped, 
sponsors  request  approval  for  each 
individual  case  from  OCHAMPUS 


or  from  the  appropriate  oversea 
commander. 

Under  this  program,  each  member 
pays  an  initial  share  of  the  monthly 
cost  of  civilian  services  according 
to  his  pay  grade.  For  example,  the 
monthly  cost  to  an  E-l  through 
E-5  is  $25.  The  Government  pays 
the  rest,  up  to  a maximum  of  $350 
a month.  Anything  over  that  amount 
is  paid  by  the  member.  However,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  physically 
or  mentally  retarded  dependent  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  program, 
the  member  pays  for  the  share  of 
only  one  such  dependent. 

Benefit  Coverage.  Eligibility  for 
benefits  under  CHAMPUS  changes 
with  the  status  of  the  member  of 
the  uniformed  services.  Thus,  when 
a member’s  active  duty  period  ends 
(for  any  reason  other  than  retire- 
ment with  pay  or  death)  or  he  is 
officially  placed  in  a desertion  status, 
his  dependents  lose  eligibility  for 
care  in  both  civilian  and  uniformed 
services  facilities  as  of  midnight  of 
the  date  the  member’s  active  duty 
status  ceases. 


The  dependents  of  a military 
prisoner  under  a sentence  to  a puni- 
tive discharge  remain  eligible  for 
care  in  either  uniformed  services  or 
civilian  facilities  until  midnight  of 
the  day  the  discharge  is  accom- 
plished. 

A wife  or  dependent  husband 
who  is  divorced  from  a member 
loses  eligibility  for  care  as  of  mid- 
night on  the  date  the  divorce  be- 
comes final.  However,  the  child  of  a 
member  retains  eligibility  and  con- 
tinues to  be  eligible  even  though  the 
mother  may  remarry. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Identifi- 
cation and  Privilege  Card  issued  to 
dependents  should  state  in  Block 
15b  that  civilian  medical  care  is 
authorized.  Although  a card  is  not 
usually  issued  to  dependents  under 
10  years  of  age,  the  sponsor’s  or 
spouse’s  ID  card  is  proof  of  eligi- 
bility. 

That  card,  along  with  the  prop- 
erly completed  CHAMPUS  claim 
forms,  is  truly  a passport  to  health 
and  medical  care  for  dependents. 

EH 


At  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital  near  Baltimore,  young  patients  under 
psychiatric  care  receive  high  school  training  at  classes  conducted  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds. 
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V 


SFC  Cart  Martin 


With  its  7-power  magnification, 
the  large  TVS-4  starlight 
scope  permits  the  viewer 
to  see  about  2,000  me- 
ters through  the  dark- 
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The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  having  its  eyes  ex- 
amined. 

The  eyes  are  items  of  equipment  commonly  referred 
to  as  STANO,  for  Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition, 
and  Night  Observation.  The  examination  itself  is  called 
Project  MASSTER,  for  Mobile  Army  Sensor  System, 
Test,.  Evaluation  and  Review.  It  means  that  the  Army 
is  going  to  determine  how  well  it  now  sees  under  ad- 
verse conditions  with  STANO  equipment,  and  then 
go  on  from  there,  hopefully,  to  see  even  better. 

Two  general  goals  are  set  qp  to  determine  how 
well  we  can  find  the  enemy  and  improve  that  capability, 
and  to  support  the  development  of  the  integrated  battle- 
field. 

Presently,  some  250  devices  could  come  under  the 
heading  of  STANO.  Industry  can  provide  seismic  sen- 
sors, magnetic  sensors,  acoustics  detectors,  man-porta- 
ble radars  and  many  more  devices. 

But  some  of  these  may  be  too  sophisticated,  while 
others  may  not  significantly  increase  the  Army’s  ability 
to  see  under  poor  conditions.  MASSTER  will  sift 
through  this  vast  array  of  sensing  and  surveillance  tools 
and  map  out  what  can  be  used  to  improve  Army  detec- 
tion capability. 

Much  already  has  been  learned  in  Vietnam  about 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  relatively  new  sensing  de- 
vices, such  as  starlight  scopes  and  light  weight  portable 
radar.  (See  “Find  the  Enemy,”  June  1970  Army  Di- 
gest.) Just  how  effective  they  are  is  now  to  be  de- 
termined, away  from  the  pressures  of  combat,  in  some- 
what of  a field  laboratory  environment  which  will  take 
STANO  eyes  through  three  categories  of  testing. 

The  first  of  these  is  testing  designed  to  examine 
equipment  under  field  conditions  early  in  the  develop- 
ment cycle,  when  a decision  will  be  made  whether  to 
continue,  accelerate,  or  cancel  the  item. 

Once  past  this  materiel  test  phase,  the  item  will  go 
into  expanded  field  testing.  These  tests  will  check  out 
developmental  items  or  systems  functionally,  or  will  ex- 
periment with  the  various  devices  in  order  to  develop 
new  tables  of  organization,  modify  doctrine,  or  validate 
new  concepts. 

The  final  phase  is  the  major  field  exercise  where 
STANO  equipment  is  put  through  a concentrated,  com- 
bined arms  exercise,  at  battalion  or  higher  level,  in  a 


The  infrared  metascope  allows  the  soldier  to  examine  maps 
and  papers  without  revealing  a telltale  light  source. 
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fast-moving  field  environment. 

Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  has  been  selected  as  MASSTFR 
headquarters  and  test  site  because  of  its  rugged  terrain 
and  favorable  year-round  testing  conditions.  MASSTER 
I,  staged  early  this  year,  served  to  establish  a baseline 
of  data  under  controlled  conditions — essentially  a point 
of  reference.  The  exercise  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a fire  base  with  a battalion  headquarters,  a combat 
support  company,  four  rifle  companies,  and  a light  ar- 
tillery battery. 

Realism  was  stressed,  to  the  point  that  the  aggressor 
company  wore  Viet  Cong  style  black  pajamas.  Three 
companies  and  the  artillery  were  airlifted  into  the  test 
area  while  the  fourth  rifle  company  followed  on  the 
ground.  One  company,  along  with  the  artillery,  was 
inserted  into  the  fire  base  area,  while  two  assaulted  di- 
rectly to  their  areas  of  operation.  Once  secured,  the 
battalion  headquarters  and  combat  support  company 
moved  to  the  fire  base.  Records  were  kept  on  aggressor 
forces  operations,  and  similar  information  was  recorded 
on  the  exercise  battalion,  which  was  modified  to  add 
the  fourth  rifle  company.  From  these  records,  an  evalua- 
tion was  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  STANO  equip- 
ment now  in  use.  After  this  data  is  analyzed.  Army 
planners  will  have  a firm  baseline  of  information  on  the 
tested  battalion’s  ability  to  find  and  neutralize  the 
enemy. 

MASSTFR  II  is  now  underway,  with  rules  of  the 
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game  basically  the  same.  Improved  and  additional 
STANO  equipment  has  been  introduced  into  the  test 
battalion,  and  some  items  will  be  evaluated  in  expanded 
field  testing. 

Information  compiled  from  MASSTER  II  will  be 
compared  with  the  baseline  data  from  MASSTER  1 
to  determine  exactly  how  much  the  ability  to  see  is 
increased,  what  is  desirable  to  equip  Army  maneuver 
units  of  today,  and  what  may  be  needed  tomorrow. 
Doctrine  developed  by  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand will  be  validated,  and  tables  of  organization 
will  be  reviewed,  evaluated,  and  perhaps  changed. 

During  MASSTER  II,  a new  organizational  concept 
of  augmenting  the  battalion,  brigade,  and  division 
headquarters  with  a Battlefield  Information  and  Co- 
ordination Center  ( BICC)  will  be  investigated.  Through 
BICC,  combat  intelligence  from  a multitude  of  sources 
is  put  together  and  passed  on  to  the  commander.  In 
the  tests,  performance  of  the  BICCs  will  be  weighed 
against  the  present  methods  of  processing  intelligence 
information. 

What’s  on  the  horizon  for  Project  MASSTFR?  Much 
will  be  determined  after  the  analysis  of  MASSTFR  I 
and  II. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  a matter  of  first  finding  where  we 
arc.  determine  where  we  want  to  go,  and  then  figure 
out  the  best  way  to  get  there.  That's  what  MASSTER 
is  all  about. 
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Sir,  I think  we  have  a morale  problem.  The  men 
are  shaving  their  beards  and  mustaches  off! 


I think  we  should  add  to  the  colonel’s  message 
for  more  rations  ...  a request  for  more  carrier  pigeons! 


Oh,  it’s  just  a little  idea  I’ve  been  toying  around  with. 
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WHATS 

NEW 


E 7 PROMOTIONS 

Hikes  to  grade  E-7  are  now  controlled  at  DA  level.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  establishment  of  a centralized 
promotion  system  for  E-9s  in  1968,  and  for  E-8s  last 
year.  More  than  4,000  E-6s  are  expected  to  be  promoted 
during  FY  71.  Target  date  for  the  first  round  of  pro- 
motions is  October.  Those  not  selected  by  the  first  DA 
board  will  lose  local  recommended  list  status,  but  will 
automatically  be  afforded  consideration  by  the  next  two 
boards . 

GOLDEN  KNIGHTS 

Looking  for  excitement?  Tired  of  your  same  old  grind? 
The  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team,  better  known  as  the 
"Golden  Knights,"  may  have  the  answer  to  your  problem. 
New  team  members  will  be  chosen  sometime  after  Dec.  12 
after  a nearly  2-month  selection  period.  Once  assigned, 
members  may  expect  a 3-year  stabilized  tour  if  they  are 
recent  oversea  returnees.  Some  of  the  major  qualifica- 
tions are:  • be  in  CONUS,  and  have  at  least  18  months 

left  on  your  current  tour;  • be  airborne-qualified; 

• and  have  at  least  100  free-fall  jumps  to  your  credit. 
For  more  details  write  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team,  P.O. 

Box  126,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  28307.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Oct.  1. 

FREE  MAIL 

According  to  a recent  Post  Office  Department  ruling, 
"free"  mail  from  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
being  treated  as  airmail  once  it  arrives  in  CONUS. 
Letters  now  receive  first  class  handling. 

CLOTHING  MONEY 

DA  has  announced  a basic  clothing  maintenance  allowance 
for  EM.  For  enlisted  men  the  monthly  rate  effective 
July  1 is  $4.50;  for  women,  $6.00.  A civilian  cloth- 
ing maintenance  allowance  has  been  set  at  $6.60  per 
month  for  EM  and  $8.40  for  women. 

SERVICE  STUDY 

DA  has  established  an  All-Volunteer  Army  Task  Group. 

The  16-man  group's  job  will  be  to  evaluate  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  service  attractiveness  and  help  the 
Army  to  move  toward  an  all-volunteer  force.  Under  the 
Directorate  of  Plans,  Studies,  and  Budget  of  the  Army's 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  it 
will  include  consideration  of  suggestions  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  petty  irritants  which  may  cause  some  young 
men  and  women  to  reject  an  Army  career.  These  range 
from  more  efficient  induction  procedures  to  the  possible 
elimination  of  KP . Advanced  as  improvements  already 
implemented  are:  • the  new  liberalized  haircut  policy; 

• improvement  of  commissary  and  laundry  operations; 

• and  the  option  by  which  prior  service  personnel  may 
return  up  to  30  months  later  without  loss  of  rank.  The 
three  fields  under  the  group's  study  are  recruitment, 
training  and  manpower  utilization,  and  job  satisfaction. 
An  Army  spokesman  concluded  that  this  group  should  pro- 
duce many  dividends  in  the  career  attractiveness  area 
and  will  go  a long  way  towards  showing  that  our  modern 
Army  intends  to  stay  modern. 
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DEPENDENT  TRAVEL 


| ARMY  SPORTS 


1 

" 

CISM  RESULTS 


HAZARD  SIMULATOR 

OLD  BASE  CLOSES 
CASH  INCREASE 


Dependent  travel  rights  for  families  of  soldiers  winding 
up  Vietnam  and  other  unaccompanied  tour  areas  have  been 
increased  effective  July  4,  DA  announced.  The  new  pol- 
icy shortens  service  short-tour  vets  must  have  to  get 
Government-sponsored  dependent  travel  to  a long  tour 
area.  The  change  applies  both  to  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary moves.  Example:  An  E-5  with  less  than  6 years' 

service  rotates  from  Vietnam  to  Europe.  Under  the  old 
policy  he  needed  enough  remaining  service  time  to  com- 
plete a normal  European  tour  (i.e.,  36  months)  to  secure 
Government  transportation  of  his  dependents.  Now,  he 
needs  only  18  months  remaining  to  ETS  from  his  departure 
date  from  CONUS.  If  he  Has  less  than  18  months,  he  must 
extend  or  reenlist  to  get  the  required  service  time. 

The  U.S.  Army  track  team  was  well  represented  at  the 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Union  (AAU)  1970  meet  in 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  Ben  Vaughn  (Ft.  Jackson)  won  the 
220  yard  dash  in  20.8  sec.,  and  placed  second  in  the  100 
yard  dash  with  a time  of  9.3  Sec.  Chuck  Green  (Ft.  Lee) 
was  third  in  the  same  event,  with  Ron  Coleman  (USAREUR) 
taking  third  place  in  the  long  jump.  In  discus  competi- 
tion, Bill  Vollmer  (Ft.  Lewis)  was  fourth,  while  Jere 
van  Dyk  (USAREUR)  placed  fourth  in  the  mile  run,  and 
Ken  Moore  (Ft.  Lewis)  won  fourth  place  in  the  6-mile  run. 

On  another  track  front,  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  contin- 
gent to  a recent  Conseil  International  Du  Sport  Mili- 
taire  (CISM)  meet  at  Via  Riggio,  Italy  helped  to  win 
top  honors.  The  32-man  team  included  21  Army  cindermen. 
Competing  against  military  athletes  from  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Finland,  as  well  as  from 
NATO  nations,  the  U.S.  team  finished  first  taking  along 
12  Gold  Medals.  Among  those  helping  the  team  to  victory 
was  CPT  Mel  Pender,  a member  of  the  1968  Olympic  squad 
who  represented  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam (MACV)  in  the  Italian  meet. 

The  susceptibility  Of  munitions  to  unplanned  explosions 
caused  by  high-powered  electromagnetic  fields  can  now 
be  tested  more  accurately  with  new  equipment  at  the 
Army's  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J.  An  electromagnetic 
hazard  simulation  chamber  shows  researchers  how  suscep- 
tible a propellant  may  be  to  such  factors  as  lightning, 
a static  charge,  nuclear  bursts,  or  communications  and 
radar  systems. 

A historic  ceremony  was  held  June  30  in  Boston,  as  that 
city's  Army  Base  was  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  It 
will  become  part  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

If  you  received  a slightly  fatter  paycheck  last  month, 
it  probably  was  not  an  error.  The  Federal  Income  Tax 
Surcharge  expired  June  30.  The  death  of  this  5 percent 
tax  hike  lowered  tax  withholding  rates  effective 
July  1. 
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Looking  Abend 
To  September 


Send  the  Word 
Worldwide/ 

The  anc‘ent  land  of  Ethiopia  is  today  a 
base  for  high-speed  far-ranging  U S 
Army  strategic  communications 


Washington 
Panorama  / 

There's  much  to  see  and  do  on  a stroll 
around  the  Nation's  Capital. 


The  Bees 
Are  Buzzin’/ 

Eager  Vietnamese  air  force  students 
learn  English,  navigation,  and  mechanics 
as  a prelude  to  piloting  'copters  at  Fort 
Wolters.  Tex. 


By  the  Dawn’s 
Early  Light/ 

How  inspiration  and  circumstance 
converged  at  Fort  McHenry  to  spark  the 
creation  of  the  National  Anthem. 
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RECALL 


Ten  Muskets  Take  Shape 


i 


As  a group  of  skeptical  Army  officers  look  on,  a 
middle-aged  New  England  inventor  and  manufacturer 
dumps  the  contents  of  15  sacks  onto  a table.  Rattling 
and  clanging,  the  contents  spill  out  in  what  appears  to 
be  a jumble  of  musket  parts — triggers,  locks,  barrels, 
stocks,  screws,  bolts,  ramrods,  front  and  rear  sights. 

From  the  assorted  hardware  Eli  Whitney  assembles 
10  muskets.  The  parts  from  any  one  of  them  are  inter- 
changeable. He  is  demonstrating  a new  idea  that  is  to 
revolutionize  American  industrial  methods  much  as 
his  recent  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  had  revolu- 
tioned  Southern  plantation  life,  making  cotton  so 
profitable  that  it  dominated  the  economy  of  the  entire 
region. 

The  time  is  1800.  The  country  is  facing  a crisis 
in  an  undeclared  war  with  France.  Arms  arc  needed 
for  defense,  and  for  the  frontier.  Whitney  already  had 


established  a musket  factory  in  1798,  and  now  he  is 
looking  for  more  orders  for  his  plant. 

With  skepticism  turning  to  optimistic  belief,  the 
officers  give  Whitney  a contract  for  more  small  arms. 
He  employs  subcontractors,  works  out  assembly  line 
methods  to  fill  the  order.  During  the  coming  War  of 
1812,  he  will  produce  15,000  muskets  by  the  new 
method. 

Although  widely  remembered  today  for  his  cotton 
gin.  Whitney  is  also  regarded  as  having  introduced  the 
concept  of  interchangeable  pans,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  division  of  labor  in  that  early  musket  factory. 
The  methods  and  concepts  have  been  used  in  the  later 
manufacture  of  firearms  in  United  States  arsenals. 
Whitney’s  basic  ideas,  which  accelerated  the  industrial 
revolution,  are  today  applied  the  world  over  in  mass 
production  industries.  ET*1 
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COVERS:  A man  must 
walk — and  climb — before 
he  can  excel  and  lead. 
Here  a basic  trainee  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  tests 
his  stamina  in  surmounting 
a barrier  on  the  confi- 
dence course.  Back  Cover: 
American  military  history 
passes  in  review  in  a 
tourist's  eye  view  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  An  example  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson, 
plus  other  sights  in  the 
"Washington  Panorama," 
beginning  on  page  52. 
Photo  credits:  pages  44, 

45.  46,  47,  Department 
of  Transportation;  60-61, 
Bremerton  Sun. 
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WHATS 

NEW 


VOTER  FACTS 

DRILL  PAY  HIKE 
CHANGE  IN  PCPT 

NEW  VACCINE 
BLACK  STUDIES 

AWARD 
TEEN  AID 


Information  on  local  candidates  and  issues  available  to 
servicemen  through  League  of  Women  Voters.  Soldiers  de- 
siring nonpartisan  information  for  upcoming  elections 
in  their  home  state  can  write:  The  League  of  Women  Vot- 

ers, 1730  M St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20316.  Letters 
will  be  answered  by  the  League  in  the  state  concerned. 

Some  6,000  Army  drill  sergeants  receive  $20  monthly  pay 
boost  to  $50.  The  hike  is  retroactive  to  July  1.  The 
new  pay  is  called  Special  Duty  Assignment  pay. 

The  low-crawl,  150-yard  man-carry,  and  grenade-throw 
are  dropped  from  the  Physical  Combat  Proficiency  Test 
(PCPT) . Pushups  and  bent-leg  situps  have  been  added 
to  the  new  PCPT  now  being  field  tested  at  Ft.  Benning, 
Ga.  The  low-crawl  and  man-carry  have  been  dropped  due 
to  injuries.  The  grenade-throw  was  eliminated  because 
it  was  considered  to  be  a test  of  judging  distances  and 
not  one  of  physical  readiness. 

Army  approves  use  of  vaccine  against  meningitis.  The 
vaccine  proved  so  effective  in  experiments  that  it 
will  be  used  in  this  winter's  meningitis  season.  It 
was  tested  during  1969  on  more  than  30,000  volunteer 
recruits  at  five  CONUS  Army  installations. 

A Black  Studies  history  course  has  been  added  to  cur- 
riculum of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute. 
Called  History  of  the  American  Negro,  the  course  exam- 
ines the  historical  evolution  of  the  American  Negro, 
and  explores  his  political,  legal,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual contributions  to  American  history. 

Vice  Presidential  Service  Badge  and  Certificate  estab- 
lished by  recent  Executive  Order.  The  award  will  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Vice  President  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  his  office  for  1 year  ret- 
roactive to  Jan.  20,  1969. 

For  the  second  year,  OPERATION  REAP  helped  underpriv- 
ileged youth  this  summer  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  The 
4-week  domestic  action  program  offered  vocational-type 
training  to  more  than  200  teenagers.  Prior  to  starting 
the  program,  the  teens  were  given  physical  examinations 
and  were  provided  emergency  medical  and  dental  care  dur- 
ing their  stay. 


AUDIO  VISUAL  NOTES  The  third  annual  Armed  Forces  Audio-Visual  Communica- 
tions Conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Oct. 
5-9.  Conference  theme  is  "Audio-Visual  Communications 
in  the  70s."  Attendance  is  open  to  both  military  and 
civilian  professionals  working  in  management  and  tech- 
nical positions  related  to  the  audio-visual  field. 
Those  interested  should  contact  their  post  information 
officer  for  further  details. 
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WOVE  UP  OR... 


ADVISOR  PAY 


CHAMPUS 


E 9 BOARD  DELAY 


FLIGHT  STATUS 


NEW  PENLIGHT 


HEALTH  HINT 


A RARE  BIRD 


Officers  passed  over  twice  in  a row  for  promotion  must  now 
leave  the  service.  This  policy  does  not  pertain  to  hikes 
to  full  colonel.  The  move  restricts  use  of  the  "Reten- 
tion in  Grade"  category.  The  policy  shift  results  from 
a decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Army. 

E-9  promotion  board  date  set  back  to  November  17.  The 
reason  is  a failure  to  exhaust  the  current  promotion  list 
to  E-9.  Those  E-8s  in  the  zone  of  consideration  now  have 
until  November  25  to  submit  recommendations  and  commenda- 
tions on  their  behalf  to  the  board. 

Additional  pay  given  to  District  Senior  Advisors  in  RVN . 
Captains  and  majors  in  these  slots  will  receive  $50  per 
month,  while  lieutenant  colonels  will  receive  $100.  The 
advisor  jobs  are  called  "positions  of  unusual  responsi- 
bility." 

A statement  of  nonavailability  is  not  required  for  CHAMPUS 
health  care  in  non-military  hospitals.  Authorized  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  servicemen  can  now  be  treated  in 
civilian  hospitals  participating  in  CHAMPUS  without  DD 
Form  1251.  However,  these  dependents  will  pay  a greater 
share  of  hospital  costs  which  previously  had  been  paid  by 
the  Government. 

Army  aviators  are  now  required  to  log  a minimum  of  30 
hours  proficiency  flying  time  semiannually  and  at  least 
80  hours  annually  to  retain  flying  status.  Previously, 
pilots  were  required  to  have  a minimum  of  24  hours 
semiannually  and  48  hours  annually. 

The  Army  Sounding  Board  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. , is  getting 
results.  A new  penlight,  suggested  by  Captain  Charles 
E.  Setuer,  will  soon  be  issued  to  small  unit  commanders 
down  to  squad  level  in  a combat  zone.  Commanders  will 
find  it  both  safer  and  easier  to  read  a map  or  write  a 
message  during  hours  of  darkness. 

Packing  away  more  than  3,400  calories  a day?  Start  un- 
packing. The  Surgeon  General  says  that  a "moderately 
active"  man  just  doesn't  need  any  more.  In  addition, 
military  nutritional  standards  also  warn  that  your  daily 
fat  intake  should  not  exceed  more  than  40  percent  of 
your  total  daily  calories. 

Army  SFC  Howard  Jones  was  crew  chief  on  Huey  Cobra  number 
15593  while  serving  in  Vietnam.  He  was  reassigned  to  Ft. 
Hood,  Tex.  SFC  Jones  took  his  reenlistment  oath  while 
riding  6,000  feet  above  the  Texas  plains  in  a Huey  Cobra. 
You  guessed  it!  It  was  chopper  number  15593.  The  Cobra 
was  returned  to  Ft.  Hood  for  repairs  and  is  now  part  of 
the  181st  Helicopter  Assault  Company  there. 
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“alert  above  all" 


aradcom : 

america’s 
silent  safeguard 


|n  the  revetments  and  hangars 
of  the  Soviet  Russian  Air  Force 
large  numbers  of  bombers,  both 
heavy  and  medium,  are  nested 
today.  They  are  a threat  to  the 
people  of  America  that  must  not 
be  neglected  by  a preoccupation 
with  the  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missiles  (ICBMs)  that  are  poised 
in  the  silos  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fully  a fifth  of  this  fleet  of 
bombers  are  long-range  aircraft.  The 
remainder  are  medium-range  planes 
that  can  easily  reach  the  United 
States  by  in-flight  refueling.  Togeth- 
er they  form  a very  important  part 
of  the  Russian  strike  capability. 

Why  have  the  Russians  retained 
these  aircraft  in  their  inventory  in 
this  age  of  multimegaton  ICBMs? 

According  to  the  Nation’s  senior 
air  defense  officer,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral George  V.  Underwood,  Jr.,  com- 
manding general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  (ARAD- 
COM), “The  Soviet  Union  no 
doubt  maintains  its  bomber  force 


D.  j.  HEFFERNAN  it  Public  Information  OFRc.r, 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, Ent  Air  Force  Bate,  Colo. 


for  the  same  reason  we  maintain 
ours — to  add  reliability  and  flex- 
ibility to  its  offensive  forces  and 
to  force  the  defender  (the  U.S.) 
to  broaden  his  own  defenses.” 

This  Russian  bomber  force  is 
doubly  threatening  because,  unless 
our  defensive  forces  destroy  them 
if  they  ever  make  an  initial  sally, 
they  have  the  range  to  return  to 
their  home  bases,  refuel,  rearm,  and 
return  to  hit  us  again. 

Can  Russian  bombers  approach 
our  coastlines?  The  answer  is — 
They  can,  and  they  do!  American 
aircraft  have  often  intercepted,  con- 
voyed, and  photographed  Russian 
bombers  flying  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  North  American 
coastline. 

The  frequency  of  such  occur- 
rences emphasizes  the  obvious  im- 
portance that  the  Red  Air  Force 
places  on  training  its  long-range 
pilots  and  crews.  And.  as  an- 
nounced recently,  the  Soviets  have 
flown  heavy  bombers  on  nonstop 
missions  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Cuba.  This  is  both  unprecedented 
and  significant. 


D.  J.  Heffeman 
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The  swift-responding  HAWK  missile 
system  has  been  deployed  to  engage 
and  destroy  low-flying  enemy  aircraft. 


In  addition,  the  Russians  since 
1969  have  been  flying  a supersonic 
transport  from  which  a bomber  of 
similar  speed  and  range  could  be 
evolved. 

The  Soviets  also  currently  have 
an  operational  bomber  we  call  the 
“Blinder,”  capable  of  extremely 
great  speed  and  range  and  pos- 
sessing an  in-flight  refueling  ca- 
pability. Latest  information  discloses 
that  they  are  deep  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a swing-wing  aircraft  which 
will  have  an  even  greater  speed  and 
altitude  capability. 

A realistic  assessment  of  visible 
capabilities  indicates  that,  should 
the  Soviets  strike,  they  might 
launch  a coordinated  attack  of 
ICBMs  to  be  followed  by  waves  of 
bombers  against  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

Deployment  of  an  effective  de- 
fense against  the  missiles  is  still 
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several  years  in  the  future,  but 
we  now  have  weapons  designed  to 
down  both  low-  and  high-flying  air- 
craft. 

Anti-Bomber  Defense.  ARAD- 
COM  Nike-Hercules  and  HAWK 
missile  crews  guard  major  industrial 
and  population  concentrations  rang- 
ing from  the  New  York  area  to 
the  West  Coast  and  from  Florida 
to  Minnesota. 

Some  people  question  both  the 
need  for  an  anti-bomber  defense 
and  the  ability  of  AR  A DCOM’s 
weapons  to  do  their  jobs.  They  ask: 
“Do  we  really  need  the  missile 
batteries  rimming  our  cities?"  And. 
“Aren’t  Hercules  and  HAWK 
obsolete?” 

According  to  General  Under- 
wood, the  answers  are  “Yes,  we 
surely  do  need  an  effective  bomber 
defense"  and  "No,  Hercules  and 
HAWK  arc  not  obsolete.  They  can 


do  just  what  they  were  designed  to 
do." 

"It  is  a dangerous  misreading  of 
the  air  defense  picture  to  overlook 
the  need  to  defend  against  an 
enemy’s  total  capability,  not  just 
his  latest  weapon  system,”  the  i 
ARADCOM  commander  states. 

"We  simply  cannot  ignore  the 
threat  of  Soviet  bombers  just  be-  J 
cause  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
new  challenge  of  defending  against 
K BMs.  Those  bombers  give  Rus- 
sia a very  significant  potential  for 
air  attack  against  urban  and  in- 
dustrial targets  both  within  the 
l nited  States  and  throughout  Hu-  * 
rope  and  the  Middle  East  as  well.  Ji 
“Fortunately,  terminal  bomber  de- 
fense by  surface-to-air  missiles  is 
one  of  the  least  expensive  elements 
of  our  strategic  forces.  Latest 
figures  show  its  costs  arc  only  S 1 80 
million  a year — or  less  than  85 
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cents  for  each  American.  This 
cost  figure  compares  with  an  overall 
national  defense  budget  of  $71.9 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1971.” 

The  missilemen  of  ARADCOM 
provide  this  defense.  They’re  on 
the  job  24  hours  a day,  365  days 
a year,  as  ceaselessly  vigilant  as 
their  sharp-eyed  radars.  Hercules 
batteries  are  close  to  cities  such  as 
Boston,  Providence,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  New  York, 
Washington,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Milwaukee,  and  Seattle.  HAWK 
units  are  deployed  in  the  Miami 
and  Key  West  areas  in  Florida. 

These  ARADCOM  air  defense 
specialists,  however,  face  a prob- 
lem. Their  job  is  to  be  ready,  to 
be  prepared  on  the  shortest  notice 
to  beat  off  an  aerial  attack.  Yet, 
with  their  units  located  within  a 


few  miles  of  some  of  the  Nation’s 
largest  cities,  they  obviously  cannot 
fire  their  powerful  missiles  each 
time  a drill  or  exercise  is  scheduled. 

So  how  do  they  keep  their  skills 
sharp  and  their  weapons  ready? 

Again  and  again  the  crews  run 
through  an  essential  series  of  com- 
plicated drills.  To  make  sure  such 
drills  do  what  they  are  supposed 
to,  a special  breed  of  ARADCOM 
missilemen  fan  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  from  the  headquarters’ 
Directorate  of  Evaluations,  doing 
just  what  the  title  of  the  organiza- 
tion suggests — evaluating.  They’re 
stern  judges;  too. 

They  conduct  three  basic  checks: 
Defense  Combat  Evaluation 
(DCE);  Operational  Readiness 
Evaluation  (ORE);  Defense  Alert 
Evaluation  (DAE). 

Each  defense  receives  a DCE  an- 
nually; some  25  percent  of  the  units 
are  given  an  ORE;  and  about  8 
of  the  13  defenses  catch  a DAE. 
In  addition,  intermediate  headquar- 
ters conduct  such  evaluations 
throughout  the  year  on  their  own. 

ARADCOM  personnel  also  have 
to  deal  with  brow-wrinkling  exer- 
cises called  College  Drop  Out 
and  Snowtime.  Although  the  names 
may  sound  like  fun,  the  exercises 
are  deadly  serious. 

During  College  Drop  Out 
missions,  Air  Force  B-57s,  equipped 
with  electronic  countermeasure 
(ECM)  equipment,  test  the  ability 
of  ARADCOM  units  to  defeat 
complex  radar-jamming  techniques 
typical  of  electronic  subterfuge  like- 
ly to  be  used  by  enemy  air  crews 
during  an  actual  attack. 

Missile  crews  also  are  tested 
when  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  (NORAD) 
schedules  its  Snowtime  exercises. 
Through  NORAD /ARADCOM  co- 
ordination, routes  of  aircraft  taking 
part  in  the  NORAD  maneuvers  are 
planned  so  they  cut  through  several 
ARADCOM  defense  locations.  The 
penetrations  provide  additional  drill 
against  ECM,  maneuvering  aircraft, 
and  supersonic  attackers. 

But  that’s  not  all.  Short  Notice 
Annual  Practice  (SNAP)  also  helps 
keep  both  Hercules  and  HAWK 


crewmen  on  their  toes.  SNAP  can 
take  a Hercules  crew,  for  instance, 
from  the  forested  reaches  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  desert  of  New  Mexico. 
Each  Hercules  and  each  HAWK 
battery  is  tabbed  for  SNAP  once 
a year. 

SNAP  Action.  A typical  SNAP 
trip  begins  with  a phone  call  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  ends  6 
hectic  days  later  with  the  eye-pop- 
ping  pyrotechnics  of  a missile 
launch  at  McGregor  Range,  N.  Mex. 

Crews  fly  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on 
Sunday,  then  travel  by  bus  to 
austere  quarters  at  the  range. 

Monday  they  are  given  a briefing 
by  evaluators;  they  check  equip- 
ment, and  assemble  missiles  as 
evaluators  watch  and  grade  each 
step. 

Wednesday  the  moment  of  truth 
arrives.  At  McGregor  firing  sites, 
sirens  wail,  fatigue-clad  men  scurry 
to  their  battle  stations,  and  the 
countdown  begins.  Then,  trailing  a 
tail  of  flame,  a missile  roars  into 
the  blue  New  Mexico  sky. 

SNAP  is  the  final  judgment  for 
ARADCOM  crews.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  countless  drills  and 
exercises  and  the  only  chance,  out- 
side of  actual  combat,  they  have  to 
fire  their  powerful  weapons.  Their 
SNAP  scores  show  clearly  that  the 
air  defense  artillerymen  can  do 
their  jobs. 

New  Roles.  For  years,  the  usual 
picture  of  an  ARADCOM  unit  re- 
called sentinels  patiently  standing 
guard  against  a possible  attack. 
Now  things  are  changing.  In  early 
1970,  two  ARADCOM  units  gained 
unique  dual  missions  when  they 
added  a mobile  capability  to  their 
conventional  static  defense  role. 

The  2d  Missile  Battalion,  52d 
Artillery,  a Hercules  unit,  and  the 
8th  Missile  Battalion  (HAWK), 
15th  Artillery,  both  of  the  Miami- 
Homestead  Defense,  and  the  6th 
Missile  Battalion,  65th  Artillery,  of 
the  Key  West  Defense,  all  assumed 
dual  static/mobile  roles  through 
assumption  of  a joint  ARADCOM/ 
STRAF  mission  following  inactiva- 
tion of  three  air  defense  units  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 
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Since  most  of  the  mobile  air 
defense  equipment  is  at  Fort  Bliss, 
batteries  of  the  three  Florida  bat- 
talions each  year  will  travel  to  Bliss 
for  refresher  and  proficiency  train- 
ing. 

Now,  because  of  their  STRAF 
mission,  ARADCOM  missilemen 
manning  permanently  sited  equip- 
ment also  must  become  adept  with 
mobile  equipment.  They  must  be 
able  to  function  effectively  under 
all  climatic  conditions  and  in  direct 


support  of  other  combat  branches 
of  the  field  army  units. 

Today,  units  equipped  with  air 
defense  weapons  are  engaged  in 
Vietnam  combat  operations.  Air 
defense  men  also  may  find  them- 
selves in  Korea,  Germany,  or 
Alaska. 

Tspical  of  the  unusual  roles  often 
filled  by  air  defense  units  in  the 
combat  zone  is  that  of  the  5th 
Battalion  ( Automatic  Weapons, 


Self  Propelled)  of  the  2d  Artillery 
(Air  Defense)  in  Vietnam. 

The  battalion  turned  its  conven- 
tional Vulcans.  Dusters,  and  quad 
.50s  into  ground  support  weapons, 
and  used  these  air  defense  weapons 
to  defeat  determined  enemy  attacks. 

The  units  in  Korea  and  Germany 
fill  a role  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
border  patrol — primed  and  ready  in 
two  of  the  world’s  hot  spots. 

Such  diversified  experience  pro- 
vides a solid  core  of  experts,  well 
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Sprint  and  Spartan  at  the  ready — Sprint  is  the  superswift  weapon  that  would  interceot  rinse  riuinn  k>i 
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seasoned  in  all  aspects  of  domestic, 
oversea,  and  combat  zone  service. 

Human  Element.  Service  with 
ARADCOM  seems  to  have  several 
definite  appeals  to  the  soldier.  He 
knows  he  is  serving  with  an  or- 
ganization actively  defending  his 
country.  He  knows  the  importance 
of  his  mission  and  that  the  com- 
mand is  making  full  use  of  the  high 
skills  of  its  members.  Indicative  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  ARADCOM  is 
now  getting  more  first  term  re- 


enlistments than  total  reenlistments 
just  2 years  ago. 

The  fact  that  ARADCOM  bat- 
teries are  located  in  or  near  metro- 
politan areas  increases  the  opportu- 
nity for  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
lead  normal  family  lives  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  defense  of 
their  Nation.  Command  courts- 
martial  rates  are  a fraction  of 
CONUS  averages,  and  AWOL  rates 
are  substantially  lower,  too. 


In  1957  the  Soviet  Union  orbited 
Sputnik  I.,  and  followed  this  early 
in  1960  with  an  operational  ICBM. 
During  that  year  and  in  1961,  the 
Soviets  conducted  a series  of  test 
firings  over  a 6,500-mile  range  in  the 
Pacific,  making  it  all  too  clear  that 
our  Nation  was  facing  another  very 
real  threat — a threat  for  which  no 
defense  was  available. 

The  SAFEGUARD  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  System  was  designed 
to  counter  this  threat. 


SAFEGUARD 


SAFEGUARD  figures  prominently  in  ARADCOM’s 
future.  When  SAFEGUARD  is  deployed,  ARADCOM 
will  man  and  operate  the  system,  the  Nation’s  primary 
defense  against  the  primary  threat. 

ARADCOM  already  is  establishing  materiel  re- 
quirements and  developing  tactical  and  logistical 
doctrine  for  the  system.  It  is  working  on  items  as 
diverse  as  plans  for  procurement,  assignment,  and 
training  of  SAFEGUARD  personnel;  organization  of 
units;  command  and  control  arrangements;  firing  doc- 
trine; security  equipment  for  the  sites;  logistic  support 
for  the  system;  and  a proposed  religious  program  for 
site  personnel. 

As  General  Underwood  says,  “The  SAFEGUARD 
System  is  as  complex  and  as  important  to  the  Nation 
as  the  Manhattan  Project  which  was  responsible  for 
development  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 

“It  is  not  straining  credibility  to  suggest  that  the 
SAFEGUARD  ABM  System,  if  we  are  allowed  to 
deploy  it,  could  be  an  important  factor  in  preventing 
World  War  III  and  the  unwanted  exchange  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  would  accompany  it. 

“If  we  deploy  SAFEGUARD  and  it  is  never  used 
because  it  is  never  needed,  the  worst  thing  you  can 
say  is  that  we  have  encouraged  a sizable  investment 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  a successful  national  life 
insurance  program.” 

Nature  of  Threat.  The  threat  that  makes  SAFE- 
GUARD necessary  comes  on  two  fronts — Russia  and 
Communist  China. 

In  the  past  1 8 months  the  Soviet  capability  to  attack 
the  United  States  has  increased  significantly.  Defense 
planners  estimate  that  Russia  now  has  at  least  280 
SS-9s  in  operation  or  under  construction.  The  SS-9  is 
a large  ICBM  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  destroy  our 
hardened  Minuteman  site.  It  is  known  also  that  the 
Soviets  are  testing  a type  of  SS-9  that  carries  multiple 
warheads. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing its  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  force.  This  means  they  are  acquiring  a 
capability  of  launching  missiles  from  Polaris-type 
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CONCEPT  OF  AREA  DEFENSE 


Concept  of  area  defense,  above,  shows  how  Spartan  would  intercept  an  incoming  missile  far  outside  the  atmosphere 
while  concept  of  terminal  defense,  below,  shows  how  Sprint  would  destroy  any  missile  that  got  closer  to  the  earth. 


CONCEPT  OF  TERMINAL  DEFENSE 


target 


RV  EMERGES  from 


submarines  on  a depressed  trajectory  that  might  reach 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  bases  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  our  bomber  alert  force  to  take  off.  They 
now  have  about  200  SLBMs,  and  by  continuing  their 
present  rate  of  production,  could  achieve  parity  with 
the  U.S.  in  the  1973-74  time  frame. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  almost  completed  rebuilding 
their  ICBM  launch  sites.  In  April  1970  they  orbited 
their  first  satellite.  Their  thermonuclear  test  program 
has  moved  ahead  rapidly,  and  they  have  detonated 
a three-megaton  warhead  small  enough  to  be  delivered 
by  ICBM.  On  this  basis,  a test  firing  of  a Red  Chinese 
ICBM  seems  possible  within  the  current  year. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  now  are  considered  capable 
of  developing  by  the  mid-1970s  an  ICBM  force  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a U.S.  ABM  defense,  could  kill  10 
to  20  million  Americans. 

Such  activity  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
adds  up  to  a threat  to  our  retaliatory  forces  which  can 
be  ignored  only  at  our  peril,  General  Underwood  says. 

Deployment  Phases.  SAFEGUARD  will  be  de- 
ployed in  two  phases.  Preliminary  work  now  is  under- 
way on  the  first  phase  radar/missile  sites  to  be 
installed  in  the  vicinity  of  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont., 
and  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  The  full  Phase  II  program 
calls  for  a maximum  of  12  sites  deployed  around 
the  country;  however,  expansion  of  the  system  is 
dependent  upon  annual  reviews. 

Congress  was  asked,  in  February  1970,  to  approve 
a modified  Phase  II  program  which  would  provide  one 
additional  site  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.,  and  additional 
missiles  for  Phase  I sites,  plus  the  start  of  long  lead- 
time  advance  preparation  for  five  other  sites;  North- 
east, Northwest,  National  Capital  area,  Warren  AFB, 
Wyo.  (Minuteman  site),  and  Michigan/Ohio. 

As  presently  visualized,  SAFEGUARD  has  three 
basic  functions: 

• Protection  of  the  Nation’s  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  (Minuteman  missiles  and  SAC  bombers)  against 
attack  by  Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs; 

• Provision  of  an  area  defense  against  the  type  of 
attack  Red  China  is  liable  to  be  able  to  mount  in  the 
next  decade;  and 

• Protection  of  the  United  States  against  an  ac- 
cidental attack  from  any  source. 

Elements  of  the  SAFEGUARD  System  include  two 
unique  radars,  a long-  and  a short-range  missile,  and 
supporting  solid  state  data  processing  equipment. 

The  system’s  two  radars  are  the  Perimeter  Acquisi- 
tion Radar  (PAR)  and  the  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR). 
PAR,  the  long-range,  phased  array  sensor  of  the  sys- 
tem, will  have  either  one  or  two  faces,  each  providing 
120  degrees  of  coverage.  PAR  will  detect  the  target, 
verify  that  it  is  a warhead,  track  it,  and  predict  the 
impact  point.  It  has  a range  of  more  than  1,000 
nautical  miles. 

The  MSR  also  is  a phased  array  radar,  but  with 
four  faces,  each  providing  about  90  degrees  coverage. 
Capable  of  detecting  and  tracking  a target  with  great 


precision  at  a range  of  several  hundred  miles,  the 
MSR  also  will  guide  the  defensive  missiles  to  points 
where  they  can  intercept  incoming  warheads.  It  also 
can  discriminate  between  incoming  warheads  and  ac- 
companying decoy  devices. 

Long-range  interceptor  of  the  SAFEGUARD  Sys- 
tem is  the  Spartan,  a three-stage  supersonic  missile 
capable  of  intercepting  targets  at  a distance  of  several 
hundred  miles — well  into  outer  space.  The  Spartan 
is  big,  and  because  of  its  range,  a single  Spartan  site 
can  protect  an  area  of  many  hundred  square  miles. 

Sprint  is  a two-stage  weapon  designed  to  intercept 
within  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  To  do  this,  a much 
higher  acceleration  rate  than  that  of  any  other  existing 
missile  is  required.  In  fact,  Sprint  moves  out  so  fast, 
it  reaches  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  the  time  it 
takes  your  heart  to  beat  twice.  Sprint’s  range  is  about 
25  nautical  miles. 

Both  missiles  will  be  armed  with  nuclear  warheads, 
but  ground  effects  for  blast  and  radiation  will  be 
negligible  because  of  controlled  burst  altitudes. 

Also  under  development  is  a third  missile — the  im- 
proved Spartan,  designed  to  knock  out  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  depressed  trajectory 
ICBMs.  This  version  will  be  faster  than  the  standard 
Spartan  and  will  carry  a smaller  warhead.  The  im- 
proved Spartan  would  be  ready  for  deployment  in 
1976. 

General  Underwood  has  an  answer  for  those  who 
have  stated  flatly  that  SAFEGUARD  will  not  work. 
He  says:  “We  are  confident  the  system  will  work  for 
the  limited  purposes  we  have  in  mind.  Actually,  many 
of  those  who  say  it  won’t  work  have  more  ambitious 
objectives  in  mind  than  we  do. 

“Our  confidence  is  based  upon  many  years  of  re- 
search and  development  work  on  antiballistic  missiles, 
starting  with  Nike-Zeus.  Our  confidence  also  reflects 
encouraging  results  from  extensive  testing  of  Spartan 
and  Sprint.  Of  the  first  1 5 Spartan  firings,  for  instance, 
1 1 were  completely  successful,  2 partly  successful,  and 
2 unsuccessful.  During  1969,  there  were  11  Sprint 
firings — 7 successful,  2 partly  successful,  and  2 unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Prototypes  of  the  MSR  and  the  data  processor  have 
met  our  expectations.  There  is  no  prototype  of  the 
PAR,  but  this  is  no  cause  for  concern  because  it  is  a 
variant  of  existing  radars  and  utilizes  proven  tech- 
nology.” 

The  years  separating  the  90mm  gun  and  SAFE- 
GUARD are  few,  but  they  have  seen  staggering 
changes  in  the  mechanics  of  air  defense. 

Providing  an  effective  defense  today  while  planning 
and  building  to  meet  the  threats  of  tomorrow  offers 
a special  challenge  to  the  men  and  women  of  ARAD- 
COM.  They  realize  that,  if  the  United  States  is  ever 
attacked  by  missiles  or  aircraft,  they  will  be  the  first 
Army  troops  to  engage  the  enemy.  As  the  ARADCOM 
motto  declares,  they  must  be — and  are — “Alert  Above 
All.”  E0 
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Having  learned 

“Where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys?” 
Baggy  Duffel  gets  answers 
to  his  next  question — 

“Why  Me 

Why 

There?” 


PFC  Peter  A.  Greene 


Some  guys  in  advanced  individual  training,  better 
known  simply  as  AIT,  got  perfumed  letters,  but  Private 
Joe  “Baggy”  Duffel  got  letters  from  the  Pentagon.  You 
remember  Baggy — he’s  the  guy  whose  friend  Doc 
works  in  the  Office  of  Personnel  Operations,  Enlisted 
Personnel  Directorate.  You  remember  how  he  ex- 
plained to  Joe  Duffel  how  the  Army  chooses  men  for 
MOS  schools.  (Sec  “Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here, 
Boys?”  July  1970  Army  Digest.)  At  that  time. 
Doc  promised  to  write  about  assignments  after  training. 

Here’s  a copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Duffel: 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  PETER  A OREENE  It  ottigntd  to  tht  Staff  Action, 
and  Coordination  Branch,  Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate,  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Operations,  Department  of  the  Army. 


Dear  Baggy, 

Sorry  to  hear  about  your  breaking  up  with  Diane. 
But  now  that  you’re  in  AIT.  I hope  you’re  ducking 
some  details  and  getting  out  nights  for  some  fun 
anyway.  There  used  to  be  this  club  downtown — but 
you  wouldn’t  be  interested,  sweating  your  assignment. 

I guess  you  want  to  know  what  happens  next, 
and  where  you  fit  in.  so  here  goes. 

Assignments  used  to  be  by  levy.  We’d  call  a major 
command  like  CONARC  and  say  “Give  us  6.000 
men  for  Germany — so  many  cooks,  so  many  combat 
engineers,  so  many  clerks  . . . .”  But  that  system 
was  sometimes  unfair;  so  now  we  make  assignments 
individually  by  name  at  the  Pentagon. 
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ARMY  DIGEST 


We  store  data  on  about  1 . 1 million  enlisted  men, 
E-ls  through  E-6s,  on  a computerized  Enlisted  Master 
Tape  Record  (EMTR).  When  they  get  to  be  E-7s 
through  E-9s,  they  have  their  own  information  folders, 
like  their  201  files  out  in  the  field. 

The  EMTR  has  space  for  a man’s  name,  his  social 
security  number,  civilian  education,  MOS  and  military 
education,  security  clearance,  Army  test  scores,  and 
other  important  items — over  90  altogether. 

When  you  got  to  AIT,  you  had  another  interview 
to  keep  our  data  current.  We  get  a Training  Control 
Card  on  you,  and  the  necessary  corrections  are  made 
on  the  tape.  Then,  5 weeks  before  your  graduation, 
the  EMTR  coughs  up  a roster  of  the  men  in  your 
class.  For  every  roster  name,  we  also  get  a card  with 
the  man’s  name,  social  security  number,  rank,  and 
projected  MOS,  the  four  most  important  facts  we 
need  to  assign  AIT  graduates.  We  have  just  1 week 
to  make  assignments. 

Once  a month  we  also  get  a pile  of  requisition 
cards,  what  you  might  call  “help  wanted  ads”  from 
commands  all  over  the  world,  for  men  in  specific 
MOSs  and  grades.  Each  Army  unit  is  allowed  a 
fixed  number  of  men  by  authorization,  and  we  try 
to  make  sure  each  requisition  is  “legal”  before  we 
fill  it. 

But  you  might  ask  which  jobs  we  fill  first,  and 
which  men  do  we  use  to  fill  them?  Who  goes  to  Viet- 
nam and  who  goes  elsewhere? 

That’s  a question  of  priorities,  Baggy.  First,  we 
fill  requisitions  for  further  schooling  spaces  like  Air- 
borne, OCS,  NCO  Academy,  and  Armored  Personnel 
Carrier  School.  Then  we  fill  Vietnam  requisitions,  then 
the  other  duty  stations  in  a specific  order,  which  may 
be  changed  as  personnel  needs  change. 

There’s  a priority  among  men,  too.  Some  soldiers 
just  don’t  qualify  for  certain  jobs  or  stations,  due  to 
any  of  about  22  Army  limitations  on  assignment.  And 
all  soldiers  have  an  eligibility  rating  for  oversea 
assignment.  The  longer  you’ve  been  back  from  over- 
seas, the  sooner  you’ll  go  again  if  the  Army  needs  you. 

Oversea  Duty.  Each  month  the  EMTR  lists  150,- 
000  to  200,000  of  the  most  eligible  men  for  oversea 
assignment  in  order  of  their  eligibility.  We  fill  re- 
quisitions from  the  top  of  the  list  in  each  grade  and 
MOS. 

These  days,  overseas  often  means  Vietnam,  especial- 
ly for  an  infantryman  or  other  combat  MOS.  But 
whether  you  go  depends  on  several  factors. 

First,  the  flow  of  men  to  Vietnam  is  uneven,  with 
large  groups  going  at  the  same  time  and  coming  back 
at  the  same  time.  You  may  be  up  for  assignment  when 
few  replacements  are  needed.  Or  it  may  be  just  the 
opposite. 

Second,  you  may  be  chosen  for  special  assignment 
by  your  AIT  trainers,  Department  of  the  Army,  or 
perhaps  an  interview  team  from  a special  unit  like 
The  Old  Guard,  the  Army’s  ceremonial  unit  stationed 
here  in  Washington. 


Third,  you  may  be  under  18  years  old,  have  an 
enlistment  commitment,  or  have  some  other  restriction 
on  your  assignment. 

Fourth — and  this  applies  more  to  noncombat 
MOSs — there  may  be  little  need  for  your  skill  in 
Vietnam.  You  may  be  trained  on  equipment  used 
mainly  in  Europe,  for  example. 

And  fifth,  it  may  be  pure  chance.  If  we  have  100 
AIT  graduates,  and  50  have  to  go  to  Vietnam,  your 
card  may  or  may  not  come  up  in  a random  selection. 

Once  your  name  is  matched  with  a requisition 
card,  the  data  processing  people  will  send  assignment 
instructions  to  your  training  unit  3 weeks  before  you 
graduate.  To  help  catch  errors,  we  inclose  a letter 
that  tells  unit  personnel  managers  the  standards  we 
used  to  assign  their  men.  The  ground  rules  sometimes 
change,  depending  on  the  Army’s  needs,  but  we’re 
always  trying  to  protect  the  individual  soldier  from 
moves  on  short  notice,  too  many  changes  of  stations, 
and  too  many  tours  where  he  can’t  take  his  family. 

Now,  assuming  you  can  report  for  assignment  as 
ordered,  usually  to  a replacement  company,  your 
name  goes  into  hibernation  in  the  EMTR  computer. 
But  each  change  in  your  vital  information — a promo- 
tion, physical  injury,  further  MOS  qualification — goes 
through  your  company  clerk,  into  a Personnel  Data 
Change  Report,  up  through  unit  chanaels,  and  about 
2 months  later  is  entered  onto  the  EMTR. 

If  you’re  sent  overseas,  the  next  time  we  see  your 
name  in  OPO  is  4 or  5 months  before  you’re  scheduled 
to  return.  Six  months  before  your  tour  is  up,  your 
clerk  reports  you  eligible  for  a new  assignment  and  at 
the  same  time  he  reports  your  job  will  be  vacant 
soon.  Your  name  goes  on  the  Advanced  Overseas 
Returnee  Roster  (AOR),  and  you  come  up  for  re- 
assignment. This  time,  though,  the  cards  are  more 
in  your  favor.  Your  chances  are  better  for  getting  the 
Army  area  you  request. 

We  try  to  get  a man’s  assignment  instructions  out 
at  least  2 months  before  he  is  due  to  move,  or 
earlier  if  possible. 

All  this  is  fine  in  theory,  Baggy,  but  a successful 
assignment  system  depends  on  people — us  here  at 
headquarters,  your  company  clerk,  unit  personnel 
specialists,  and  you.  Without  accurate  information, 
like  a preference  statement  from  you,  your  clerk  is 
helpless.  Without  correct  data  from  the  field,  we’re 
helpless.  With  about  20,000  assignment  actions  being 
handled  each  week,  mistakes  are  bound  to  happen. 
But  don’t  let  yourself  be  the  cause. 

Well,  that’s  roughly  how  assignments  work.  Of 
course,  a person  could  spend  his  life  here  and  learn 
new  things  every  day.  But  letter  rates  are  going  up, 
so  I’ll  end  here.  I hope  things  work  out  for  you,  and 
we  can  get  together  like  old  times.  Write  from  where 
you’re  going.  E13 

Your  Friend, 

Doc 
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Q’O 


Several  miles  offshore,  a young 
lawyer  stands  anxiously  on  the  pitch- 
ing deck  of  a small  boat,  watching 
helplessly,  fearfully,  as  bomb  and 
shell  and  rocket  send  their  fiery 
trails  converging  on  the  beleaguered 
fort. 

It  is  dawn  of  September  14,  1814, 
on  the  Patapsco  River,  just  outside 
Baltimore,  where  16  British  war- 
ships ride  safely,  smugly,  at  anchor 
as  their  superior  firepower  puts 
them  outside  the  range  of  the  Amer- 
ican batteries  in  Fort  McHenry.  AU 
that  night  they  had  poured  shot  and 
shell  into  the  fort,  while  a landing 
party  attempted  to  assault  it  from 
the  rear. 

On  the  tiny  American  ship  the 
young  lawyer,  Francis  Scott  Key, 


and  a companion  can  only  speculate 
on  conditions  in  the  fort.  Is  the 
bombardment  smashing  it  to  pieces? 
Did  the  landing  party  penetrate  its 
walls?  Docs  it  still  stand? 

Bursts  of  rockets  through  the 
night  had  lit  up  the  flag.  Then, 
finally,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 


pierce  the  darkness  and  the  black 
powder  smog,  and  pick  up  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  of  the  flag — a flag 
that  shows  rips,  tears,  holes,  but 
still  a flag  that  shows  that  the  fort 
still  stands.  Defiantly,  it  still  whip- 
ped in  the  early  morning  breeze 
over  the  frowning  walls  of  the  star- 
shaped, and  star-destined,  fort. 

The  sight  of  the  flag  still  flying 
over  the  walls  told  the  men  in  the 
little  boat — and  the  British  in  their 
men-of-war — and  the  world  general- 
ly— that  the  fort  still  stood,  that 
invading  land  troops  had  been 
beaten  off,  that  through  the  long, 
blazing  night,  the  young  Republic 
had  successfully  defended  its  free- 
dom. 

It  was  then  that  the  poem 
which  would  become  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  of  the  United 
States  burst  practically  full- 
blown from  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  the  young  law- 
yer-poet. 

Who  was  he,  and  what  was 
he  doing  offshore,  in  a little 
boat,  in  the  midst  of  a bom- 
bardment on  which  hung  the 
fate  of  the  new  Nation  that 
had  been  born  in  war  just 
over  a quarter  of  a century 
previously? 

Lawyer  and  Poet.  Francis 
Scott  Key  was  a native  of 
Frederick  County,  Md.,  where 
he  practiced  law  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  political  mat- 
ters. (He  would  later  become 
the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  city  of  Washington.)  For 
relaxation,  the  young  lawyer 
wrote  poetry  and  verse.  A ro- 
mantic by  nature,  he  never 
took  his  versemaking  very 


seriously,  although  one  of  his 
hymns,  “Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart 
I’d  Praise  Thee,”  is  still  to  be  found 
in  hymnals.  Intensely  patriotic,  he 
still  did  not  believe  that  the  long- 
standing crisis  with  England  should 
have  come  to  actual  war. 

In  this  feeling  he  was  far  from 
alone.  The  country  was  badly 
divided,  sometimes  almost  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  over  issues 
stemming  from  the  prosecuting  of 
the  War  of  1812. 

When  England  became  embroiled 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  she  im- 
posed a blockade  of  the  entire 
European  Continent.  Napoleon  re- 
taliated with  a blockade  of  his  own. 
U.S.  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  were  caught  in  the 
middle.  England  insisted  on 
stopping  U.S.  merchantmen 
and  taking  off  sailors  that  she 
claimed  were  deserters  from 
the  Royal  Navy — and  when 
England  even  insisted  that 
U.S.  ships  put  into  English 
ports  to  be  taxed,  relations 
became  extremely  strained. 

To  complicate  matters,  the 
United  States  tried  to  embargo 
all  shipping  out  of  U.S.  ports, 
and  forbade  English  and 
French  ships  from  entering  to 
carry  on  any  sort  of  trade. 
The  New  England  merchants 
were  being  hurt  badly,  and 
there  was  even  talk  of  resist- 
ing this  edict  by  force  of  arms. 

Finally,  the  wily  Napoleon 
announced  that  he  was  lifting 
his  blockade,  so  American 
shipping  was  allowed  to  re- 
sume trade  with  France.  Ac- 
tually, he  kept  up  his  block- 


ade, but  the  public  excuse  was 
honored  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. Quite  naturally,  Great  Britain 
contested  the  whole  idea,  and  rela- 
tions were  strained  to  the  breaking 
point. 

The  clamor  for  war  against  Eng- 
land grew  in  the  United  States.  The 
so-called  “warhawks”  prevailed  up- 
on President  Madison  to  send  a 
“war  message”  to  Congress,  which 
reluctantly  issued  a declaration  of 
war  in  June  1812. 

New  England  opposed  the  war 
from  the  start  and  did  very  little  to 
support  it  in  the  way  of  troops  or 
finances.  The  frontier  elements 
clamored  for  land  invasion  of 
Canada,  but  the  attempts  bogged 
down.  The  poorly  trained  militia 
of  the  day,  largely  under  political 
leaders,  often  refused  to  march  a- 
cross  state  boundaries.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  invade  across  the  Niagara 
River,  some  state  troops  stood  by 
while  other  American  contingents 
were  mowed  down.  Not  until  Win- 
field Scott,  Jacob  Brown,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  a few  other  profes- 
sionals were  given  commands  did 
American  troops  begin  to  measure 
up  to  the  British  regulars. 

War  Comes  To  America.  Events 
dragged  on  with  onp  disaster  follow- 
ing another  on  land  until  the  hot 
summer  of  1814  when  Napoleon 
fled  to  Elba,  and  the  British  could 
turn  their  full  attention  to  punishing 
their  erstwhile  colonies.  Thousands 
of  battle-hardened  troops  loaded  on 
transports  and  sailed  for  America. 
The  British  fleet  came  up  the  Ches- 
apeake, burned  the  fledgling  capital 
at  Washington,  sent  President  Mad- 
ison and  his  government  fleeing,  and 
then  turned  its  attention  on  Bal- 
timore. 


While  the  burning  of  Washington 
was  a military  debacle,  it  wasn’t  as 
disastrous  as  it  might  have  been. 
The  town  was  little  more  than  a 
village;  many  of  the  government 
buildings  were  only  half  completed; 
and  the  White  House  had  been 
occupied  for  only  a few  years.  Bal- 
timore, however,  was  a different 
matter — larger,  wealthier,  more  im- 
portant militarily  and  strategically 
and  commercially  than  Washington, 
the  city  was  a hotbed  of  anti-British 
sentiment.  From  its  harbor  sailed 
the  vastly  effective  blockade  run- 
ners, which  continually  outsmarted 
the  heavy  British  men-of-war.  Sei- 
zure of  this  city  would  quite  prob- 
ably end  all  American  resistance. 

During  the  general  confusion  of 
battles  and  burning  and  flights  and 
alarms  and  ship  movements,  the 
British  had  taken  captive  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Beanes,  a physician  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md.,  and  had  transferred 
him  with  other  prisoners  to  a ship. 
The  doctor  was  a friend  of  Key’s, 
and  when  Key  learned  of  his  friend’s 
capture,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Colo- 
nel John  S.  Skinner,  government 
agent  for  arranging  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  two  set  out  in  their 
little  boat  to  free  Dr.  Beanes.  They 
were  courteously  received  on  the 
British  flagship,  and  even  had  din- 
ner with  the  admiral  who  released 
Dr.  Beanes. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out,  with 
apologies,  that  the  truce  party  just 
simply  couldn’t  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Baltimore.  There  was  the 
matter  of  an  immediate  attack  on 
the  city;  obviously,  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  to  allow  intelligence  of 
the  fleet,  its  strength,  its  movements, 
and  so  on  to  be  carried  to  the 
Americans.  And  since  the  lawyer 
and  the  colonel  and  the  doctor  were 
not  prisoners,  it  would  not  be  prop- 
er for  them  to  remain  on  the  Brit- 
ish flagship.  So  would  they  please 
take  to  their  little  truce  ship  and 
stand  behind  the  fleet?  The  admiral 
trusts  that  the  gentlemen  under- 
stood. They  did. 

The  Long  View.  Thus  it  was 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  and  his 
friends  found  themselves,  bobbing 
in  their  small  boat,  watching  and 


listening  through  the  long  night, 
exulting  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
appeared  through  the  murk  and 
smoke  and  dust  of  battle. 

Four  miles  out,  even  for  a young 
lawyer-poet,  was  a long  way  to  see, 
but  the  flag  itself  was  no  little  thing. 
As  though  made  especially  for  a 
show  of  defiance,  it  was  42  by  30 
feet.  The  red  and  white  stripes  were 
a full  2 feet  wide.  There  were  15 
of  them  for,  at  that  time,  a stripe 
as  well  as  a star  was  added  for  each 
new  state  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  Ohio  and  Florida  had  recently 
been  added  to  the  original  1 3 states. 

Writing  about  the  episode  in  later 
years.  Key  said.  “Through  the 
clouds  of  the  war  the  stars  of  that 
banner  shone  in  my  view,  and  I 
saw  the  discomfited  host  of  its  as- 
sailants driven  back  in  ignominy  to 
their  ships. 

"Then  in  that  hour  of  deliverance 
and  joyful  triumph,  my  heart  spoke; 
and  Does  not  such  a country  and 
such  defenders  of  their  country  de- 
serve a song?  was  its  question.  With 
it  came  an  inspiration  not  to  be 
resisted.’’ 

It  was  in  a celebrating  city  that 
Key  landed  with  the  first  rough  draft 
of  his  poem  already  scribbled  on 
paper.  He  managed  to  find  a place 
to  stay  the  night,  and  he  polished 
the  poem,  which  he  called  ‘‘The 
Defense  of  Fort  McHenry.” 

In  those  days,  long  before  instant 
communications,  it  was  customary 
for  balladeers  to  write  poems  about 
current  events.  Many  would  be 
set  to  music — usually  well-known 
tunes — and  there  was  frequently  a 
brisk  sale  for  popular  items.  Key 
set  his  verses  to  an  English  drinking 
song,  “To  Anacreon  in  Heaven.” 

Key  took  the  four  stanzas  of  his 
poem— to  which  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  would  later  add  another 
stanza — to  a friend,  a judge  in  Bal- 
timore. The  judge  took  it  to  a print 
shop,  and  shortly  it  was  being  cir- 
culated as  a handbill.  It  was  instant- 
ly popular,  and  soon  everybody  was 
singing  it.  A music  publisher  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  calling 
it  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
rather  than  the  more  prosaic  “De- 
fense of  Fort  McHenry." 


From  the  start,  the  song  was  im- 
mensely popular.  It  appeared  for 
years  in  song  books,  and  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  used  it  on  ceremo- 
nial occasions.  During  the  Civil 
\S  ar.  it  was  claimed  by  both  sides. 

For  many  years  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  and  the  other  venerated  tunc 
“America"  were  interchangeably 
used  in  schools  and  at  patriotic 
events  as  the  National  Anthem. 
Finally,  in  1931,  a Maryland  mem- 
ber of  Congress  proposed  that 
Francis  Scott  Key’s  poem  be  made 
the  official  National  Anthem.  There 
was  some  opposition,  however; 
many  felt  that  the  high  notes  were 
too  difficult  for  the  average  singer. 
Some  even  believed  that  the  song 
might  jeopardize  relations  with  Brit-  , 
ain  because  of  a line  in  the  third 
stanza  which  stated;  “Their  blood 
has  wash’t  out  their  foul  footstep’s 
pollution.”  Then  again,  there  were 
advocates  of  another  popular  tunc, 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  originally  written 
by  a British  officer  as  a jibe  against  ] 
the  bucolic  militia  of  the  Revolution. 

Still  others  favored  “America” — 
which  echoed  another  old  English 
tune,  recognized  in  England  as  “God 
Save  the  King.” 

At  any  rate,  the  Congress  finally 
voted  for  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." and  in  1931  the  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

Today,  offshore  from  Fort  Mc- 
Henry, the  flag  still  flies  just  as  Key 
saw  it.  It  is  easy  for  anybody  who 
happens  to  be  out  there  in  the 
Patapsco  River  to  understand  how 
Key’s  “inspiration  not  to  be  re- 
sisted" struck  him.  Today,  there  may- 
be no  fog  of  war — only  the  smog  of 
an  industrial  city — but  through  the 
murk  of  a dawn,  the  light  in  which 
Key  saw  the  flag  remains  the  same. 

The  ideal  it  sy  mbolizes  still  prevails 
in  a troubled  world.  Today,  the  de- 
fenders of  “the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  free”  may  be 
half  way  around  the  world  instead 
of  in  the  old  brick  fort,  but  through 
Key’s  inspiration,  they  and  the  en- 
tire Nation  have  a song  which 
speaks  eloquently  for  freedom. 

Inside  Fort  McHenry,  the  flag  flies  day 
and  night,  every  day  of  the  year. 
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Today  the  flag  still  flies 
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jst  as  Key  saw 


The  silent  aura  of  history  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  pierced  only  by  the  shouts 
of  school  children  and  the 
horn  blasts  from  the  vessels 
that  ply  Baltimore  harbor. 

It  was  the  flag  flying  here 
over  a beleaguered  fort  under 
British  bombardment  that 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key 
in  1814  to  write  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  fiT»l 
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Where  once  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
ruled  in  golden-throned  splendor, 
modern  communications  techniques 


Send  the  Wore 


In  contrasting  mode*  ot  transportation,  an  ancient 
camel  caravan  winds  along  a mountain  track,  left, 
while  a horse-drawn  "Gerry  cart"  hauls  passengers, 
top.  The  local  marketplace  holds  fascination  for 
Americans  serving  In  the  area,  above. 
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A teletype  clatters.  The  voice-wire  crackles  instruc- 
tions. A controller  barks  his  orders  into  a handset; 
a few  yards  down  the  hall  a receiverman  acknowledges 
and  makes  necessary  adjustments.  Thirteen  miles  away 
a transmitterman  brings  up  another  instrument  and 
retunes  the  setting  so  that  communications  traffic  will 
continue  to  flow. 

Outside,  “Gerry  carts” — wagons — carry  their  pas- 
sengers on  dirt  roads  past  village  huts  built  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  mortar. 

A study  in  contrasts,  Ethiopia,  with  its  primitive  and 
still  unconquered  beauty,  presents  daily  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  adventure  to  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Army  Strategic  Communications  Command- 
Europe  Telecommunications  Center  (USASTRAT- 
COM-Europe)  in  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 

Frequently,  those  men  who  receive  orders  for  duty 
there  don’t  even  know  where  it  is. 

Ethiopia  is  in  East  Africa,  just  inland  from  the  “horn 
of  Africa.” 

Ethiopia  is  a land  that  brings  together  the  Apollo 
recovery  missions  and  the  last  descendents  of  King 
Solomon  and  the  legendary  Queen  of  Sheba — who 
really  did  exist. 

It  is  essentially  a high  tableland  with  great  plateaus 
more  than  8,000  feet  high.  The  country  provides  im- 
mediate change  from  coastline  desert  to  towering 
mountain  peaks,  from  barren  slopes  to  lush  savannahs. 
Asmara  and  the  nearby  USASTRATCOM-Europe 
facility  in  Asmara  are  located  atop  one  of  these  plateaus. 

In  Asmara,  the  second  largest  city  in  Ethiopia,  it 
is  still  possible  to  trace  the  process  of  civilization.  As 
you  drive  between  home  and  work,  you  will  see  people 
cultivating  their  fields  with  wooden  plows  which  differ 
little  from  those  used  in  the  age  of  the  great  Pharaohs 
of  Egypt.  They  are  pulled  by  oxen.  Young  boys  herd 
their  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  down  the  main  street  of 
the  towns,  or  gather  animal  dung  to  make  fires  and 
fences. 

Modern  communications  in  Asmara  began  in  1941 
when  the  British  liberated  the  province  of  Eritrea  from 
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Europe  Facility,  Asmara,  Ethiopia. 


Because  of  its  remote  location,  the  Asmara  facility  must 
handle  most  of  its  own  maintenance  of  communication 
facilities.  Here,  technicians  check  over  switchboards. 


Italian  rule.  The  British  set  up  a radio  station  at  “Radio 
Marina”  in  an  area  that  is  now  a housing  community 
for  military  personnel  and  their  families.  This  location 
provided  ideal  weather  conditions,  an  altitude  of  7,600 
feet,  remoteness  from  any  other  major  electronic  com- 
plexes, and  proximity  to  the  Equator  which  allows  com- 
munications relatively  free  from  interference. 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  “Radio  Marina”  was  taken  over 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  It  has  grown  from  a 
small  staff  of  48  persons  to  a strength  of  several 
hundred. 

The  primary  mission  of  STRATCOM  Asmara  is  to 
operate  and  maintain  a major  relay  station,  part  of  the 
Defense  Communications  System.  Other  missions  in- 
clude providing  support  to  Asmara  Diplomatic  Tele- 
communications service;  support  to  CINCSTRIKE/ 
CINCMEAFSA,  and  acting  as  military  frequency 
coordinator  with  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
for  U.S.  Government  agencies  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa.  Asmara  also  provides  part  of  the  National 
Command  Authority  (NCA)  Dedicated  Communica- 
tions Network,  and  serves  as  a backup  station  on  the 
Apollo  recovery  missions. 

STRATCOM  Asmara  operates  the  largest  high- 
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The  primary  mission  of 
STRATCOM  Asmara 
is  to  operate  and 
maintain  a major 
relay  station. 


Technicians  climb  high  to  perform  maintenance  on  one  of  the  antennas  that  keep  the 
station  functioning. 


frequency  radio  station  in  long-haul  communications, 
which  makes  the  goal  of  high  efficiency  difficult.  The 
men  of  Asmara  have  answered  the  challenge,  and 
the  installation  has  been  a constant  source  of  pride  for 
both  Headquarters,  USASTRATCOM-Europe,  and 
Headquarters,  USASTRATCOM,  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
Ariz. 

Working  with  the  guidance  provided  by  the  Satellite 
Communication  Agency,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  As- 
mara also  operates  a satellite  terminal  located  at  Gura. 

The  warm,  dry  year-round  climate  is  perfect  for  a 
little  African  R&R  for  the  STRATCOM  man  and  his 
family.  Paper  tape,  transistors,  and  frequency  noise 
melt  away  in  the  heat  of  Massawa,  Ethiopia’s  main 
seaport.  The  Red  Sea,  warmest  body  of  ocean  water 
on  earth,  has  temperatures  around  the  85  degree  mark. 

The  road  down  to  Massawa  from  Asmara  is  like  few 
you  will  ever  sec  or  drive,  stretching  for  I 10  kilometers 


and  descending  7,600  feet  to  sea  level  in  a series  of 
more  than  90  switchback  curves.  Around  the  next  bend 
you  may  face  a camel  caravan  or  a herd  of  goats  or  a 
family  of  baboons.  You  might  even  come  face  to  face 
with  an  Ethiopian  coasting  down  the  hill  on  a home- 
made cart.  Attention  is  a must. 

I he  sea  and  the  Massawa  channel  arc  a mixture  of 
several  ocean  eurrents  and  afford  an  unlimited  expe- 
rience in  Mother  Nature's  underwater  world.  Shell 
collectors  find  rare  specimens.  Fishing,  both  shallow  and 
deep  sea.  is  excellent.  Or  one  can  go  snorkeling.  diving, 
water  skiing,  sunbathing,  or  just  relaxing  at  the  rest 
center.  Many  camp  out  on  the  North  Beach  area. 

But  if  you  don’t  care  for  the  seashore,  Chercn.  an- 
other rest  center  located  about  90  kilometers  from 
Asmara,  offers  an  inland  desert-type  atmosphere. 
Gazelles  roam  on  the  chip  and  putt  course,  and  camel 
caravans  wander  through  the  marketplace. 
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STRATCOM’s  troops 
have  assisted  in  joint  efforts 
for  village  improvements. 


Another  antenna  will  soon  be  going  up  as  laborers  start 
digging  a foundation,  left.  Cattle  and  goats  drink  from 
this  well  that  was  dug  by  military  personnel,  above. 


Taking  a trip  to  the  ancient  city  of  Axum  is  like 
going  into  the  past.  Old  cruciform  churches  built  into 
stone,  underground,  date  back  to  times  of  Christian 
persecutions.  Here,  also,  is  the  ancient  tomb  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Also  preserved  at  Axum  are  some 
of  the  royal  family’s  crown  jewels,  and  a fragment  of 
the  true  cross  of  Christ. 

The  Blue  Nile  is  another  adventure  of  its  own.  The 
land  is  filled  with  countless  breathtaking  wonders. 
Through  the  local  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  Special 
Services,  hunting  trips  are  available.  Trips  to  nearby 
Kenya  can  yield  some  beautiful  trophies. 

During  recent  years  STRATCOM’s  troops  have 
assisted  in  joint  efforts  for  village  improvements.  These 
include  construction  of  churches,  bell  towers,  and 
school  furniture,  as  well  as  donations  to  libraries. 
Many  military  personnel  help  by  teaching  in  nearby 
high  schools  and  colleges. 


The  host  unit  for  STRATCOM  Asmara  is  the  Army 
Security  Agency’s  4th  Field  Station.  This  post,  known 
as  Kagnew  Station,  offers  such  limited  stateside  luxuries 
as  a commissary,  PX,  post  theater,  AM  and  FM  radio 
station,  and  a television  station.  Downtown  Asmara 
offers  Italian  restaurants  and  films,  Ethiopian  straw 
rugs,  and  African  curios. 

STRATCOM  people  in  Asmara  maintain  com- 
munications on  a round-the-clock  basis.  The  STRAT- 
COM man  who  takes  the  opportunity  to  visit  this  world 
of  things  ancient  and  modern  may  remember  looking 
at  primitive  huts  which  house  several  families,  while 
at  the  same  time  listening  to  the  voice  of  a fellow 
explorer  stepping  out  on  the  moon. 

The  STRATCOM  tour  ends  as  an  Ethiopian  Airlines 
jet  lifts  off  from  Asmara’s  Johannes  IV  Airport,  and 
friends  watch  with  a mixture  of  longing  for  home  and 
a desire  to  see  more  of  this  strange  world. 
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Army  Officers  Are 
Also  Eligible  as 

White 

House 

Fellows 


White  House  Fellows  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  informally  wHh  Government 
leaders.  Army  LTC  Arthur  E.  Dewey  (second  from  right)  was  among  those  meeting 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  at  a luncheon  session. 


Army  Digest  Staff 


They  may  be  watching  the  latest 
moon  launch,  or  touring  urban 
housing  developments,  or  visiting 
in  Appalachia,  or  discussing  student 
unrest  at  a college,  or  just  chatting 
informally  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

They  are  members  of  a small, 
select  group  known  as  White  House 
Fellows.  Army  officers  now  are 
eligible  for  the  program,  which  an- 
nually draws  15  to  20  highly  qual- 
ified young  men  and  women  to  gain 
firsthand,  high-level  experience  with 
the  very  top  workings  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Drawn  from  all  fields  of  endeav- 
or, the  White  House  Fellows  are 
picked,  by  the  President  himself 
after  a thorough  screening  of  hun- 
dreds who  have  been  nominated  for 
participation  in  the  program.  They 
come  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  are 
assigned  to  jobs  that  may  include 
assisting  the  Vice  President,  or  a 
member  of  the  President’s  cabinet, 
or  one  of  the  presidential  assistants. 

Acting  as  an  assistant  to  the 
higher  ranking  officers  in  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government, 
however,  isn’t  all  the  Fellows  do. 
An  education  program  consists  of 
prescribed  readings,  seminar  discus- 
sions with  scholars  and  leaders  in 
public  and  civilian  life,  and  a scries 
of  informal  discussions  and  visits 
with  officials  in  all  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  program  was  established  by 


President  Johnson  in  1964  and  has 
been  expanded  by  President  Nixon. 

The  only  requirements  for  a 
White  House  Fellow  are  that  he 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
23  but  not  the  age  of  36  by  the 
beginning  date  (September  1)  of 
the  program.  Candidates  for  a 
White  House  Fellowship  initially 
apply  to  the  Commission  on  White 
House  Fellows,  The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20500.  Primary 
consideration  is  given  to  such  fac- 
tors as  achievement,  intellectual 
ability,  qualities  of  leadership,  and 
an  interest  in  affairs  of  community, 
state,  and  Nation.  Applicants  se- 
lected after  initial  review  are  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  regional 
selection  panel,  and  the  candidates 
concerned  are  named  as  “regional 
semi-finalists.” 

Each  one  of  the  1 1 regional 
panels  then  conducts  a competitive 
screening  of  the  applications  refer- 
red to  it.  The  purpose  is  to  select 
candidates  who  will  be  interviewed 
by  the  panel — regional  finalists. 
Each  panel  interviews  its  regional 
finalists  and  submits  comments  and 


recommendations  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  White  House  Fellows. 

The  Commission  on  White  House 
Fellows,  after  receiving  the  advice 
of  panels,  invites  a small  number 
of  candidates — national  finalists — 
to  Washington  for  a final  selection 
meeting  with  the  National  Commis- 
sion. After  additional  interviews 
and  review  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion, the  Commission  makes  its 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

To  date,  five  Army  officers  have 
been  named  as  White  House  Fel- 
lows: Major  Ronald  Lee  in  1964- 
65.  Lieutenant  Colonels  John  Wood- 
mansee  and  Arthur  E.  Dewey  in 
1968-69,  and  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Bernard  Loeffke  and  Dana  Mead, 
the  current  selections. 

For  Army  personnel,  nomina- 
tions may  be  made  by  a parent 
command  having  special  knowledge 
of  the  individual’s  abilities  and 
potential,  or  application  may  be 
made  by  the  individual.  Application 
forms  and  additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director. 
Commission  on  White  House  Fel- 
lows. The  White  House.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20500.  Q3 
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From  the  rim  of  Diamond  Head 
crater  some  750  feet  above  the 
beautiful  beaches  below,  artillery 
observers  could  look  far  out  into 
the  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  big  guns  they  manned  could 
put  a shell  well-nigh  out  of  their 
range  of  view. 

Such  shells  were  fired  in  tests 
but  never  in  anger,  and  today  the 
complex  of  solid  concrete  positions 
dug  into  the  crater  wall,  the  ob- 
servation posts,  the  living  quarters, 
the  gun  positions,  all  are  intact 
but  deserted.  Today,  only  ocean 
winds  prowl  through  the  dark  pas- 
sages that  connect  the  various  parts 
of  the  once  teeming  complex. 

Forty  years  ago,  Fort  Ruger  at 
Diamond  Head,  together  with  its 
sister  fortifications  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  coast  at  Fort  Kame- 
hameha  and  Fort  Weaver,  con- 
trolled entry  into  Pearl  Harbor. 
They  bristled  with  12-,  14-,  and 
16-inch  guns  that,  during  the  first 
third  of  this  century,  made  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu  known  as  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Pacific. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  the  big 
battlewagons  extended  the  Navy’s 
reach  by  2,000  miles  into  the 
Pacific,  so  that,  combined  with  the 
Army’s  fortifications,  Hawaii  formed 
a base  of  operations  that  guarded 
the  entire  western  mainland  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  two  decades 
after  World  War  I,  the  Army  kept 
about  1 1 percent  of  its  manpower 
on  Oahu.  Most  were  at  Schofield 
Barracks. 

The  Island  of  Oahu  itself  was 
blessed  with  natural  defenses.  Two 
mountain  ranges  rise  almost  from 
the  sea  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a gulch-strewn  corridor  between.  At 
each  end  of  the  valley  corridor 
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In  the  lair  of  the  big  guns  were  such  pieces  as  the  16-inch  gun,  top  left,  and  the 
155mm  Grande  Puissance  de  Feu  (GPF),  left.  Top,  this  is  what  the  garrison  saw 
from  the  now  abandoned  observation  bunker  atop  Diamond  Head.  Above,  the  12- 
inch  mortars  of  Battery  Hatch  provided  close  support  against  possible  enemy  ships. 
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On  the  wind-awept  rim  of  Diamond 
Head,  narrow  trails  still  lead  from  old 
artillery  positions  to  observation  posts 
built  into  the  crater  walls. 


landings  might  be  made,  but  the 
Army  had  worked  out  a strategic 
mobile  defense,  with  a concentra- 
tion of  troops  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
capable  of  moving  rapidly  over  a 
net  of  roads  and  rails.  It  was 
believed  that  any  invading  forces 
that  might  get  past  the  big  guns 
could  be  crushed  on  the  beaches. 
The  artillery  guns  defended  both 
Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  advancing  technology  was  to 
make  the  big  guns  obsolete.  When 
an  attack  actually  did  come,  it  was 
launched  from  the  clouds,  not  the 
sea. 

The  biggest  of  the  shore-defense 
guns  were  fired  once — not  a shot 
heard  round  the  world,  but  one  that 
certainly  shook  rafters  through  the 
whole  island.  The  occasion  was  a 
test  firing  at  Barbers  Point,  in 
April  1936,  when  civilian  officials 
and  newsmen  were  invited.  They 
were  instructed  to  leave  the  windows 
of  their  cars  open  and  stuff  cotton 
in  their  cars.  Two  of  the  guns  were 
16-inchcrs,  weighing  143  tons,  fir- 
ing 2,100-pound  projectiles  that 
cost  $2,000  each,  requiring  nearly 


700  pounds  of  powder  to  lob  the 
shells  for  more  than  25  miles. 

A reporter  on  the  scene  wrote: 
“The  big  gun  spoke  in  a compelling 
roar.  Not  the  smart-aleck  crack  of 
a 6-incher,  but  the  bass  boom  of  a 
master,  shaking  the  earth  gently 
and  pushing  people  back  with  a 
rushing  wall  of  air.  A tongue  of 
rich  orange  fire  darted  out  the 
muzzle  to  be  chocked  in  black 
smoke.  The  projectile  whistled  on 
its  way,  1,200  feet  a minute,  to 
plunge  harmlessly  into  the  sea  with 
a burst  of  spray  on  the  horizon.” 


Following  the  tests,  the  Army 
announced  that  the  guns  wouldn’t 
be  used  again  until  needed.  When 
the  Japanese  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor 
in  1941,  their  ships  stayed  far  out 
of  the  range  of  the  big  guns.  The 
aerial  attack,  of  course,  rendered 
coastal  defense  guns  obsolete.  In 
ll>4S  a salvage  company  cut  the 
great  guns  of  the  12  permanent 
batteries  into  pieces  that  were  sold 
for  scrap  metal. 

Today,  only  the  weather-bleached 
concrete  emplacements  sit  like  fos- 
sil hulks  on  the  beaches.  EH 
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The  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  paves  . . . 


The 

Road 


SFC  Carl  Martin 

Photos  by  SP4  Lindsay  Mattox 


A country  club  it’s  not.  But,  as  penal  institutions 
go,  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  (DB)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  has  just  about  everything  going 
for  it  as  a confinement  facility. 

Relaxed  security  measures?  In  general,  yes.  But 
not  until  a prisoner  has  proven  that  he  can  be  trusted 
does  he  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  DB’s  modern  re- 
habilitation system.  And  whether  the  inmates  know  it 
or  not,  it  is  not  a matter  of  the  DB  officials  merely 
wanting  to  be  good  guys.  The  sense  of  integrity  and 
responsibility  in  the  prisoner  is  the  result  of  a well- 
designed  plan  with  a single  major  goal — to  prepare  the 
inmate  as  quickly  as  practicable  for  reentry  into  mil- 
itary or  civilian  life  as  a productive,  stable  member  of 
a free  society. 

To  do  this,  the  staff  is  organized  into  several  direc- 
torates, designed  to  provide  everything  the  prisoner 
will  need  to  become  a useful  citizen  in  the  outside 
world.  Officials  emphasize  that  no  single  directorate 
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or  activity  is  more  important  than  another.  As  one 
cadreman  explained,  “It  is  a series  of  cogs  and  wheels 
all  turning  with  the  purpose  of  getting  these  men 
back  on  the  right  track.” 

Getting  back  on  the  right  track  means  many  things 
at  the  DB,  the  only  maximum  security  facility  now 
maintained  for  both  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
prisoners. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  such  a facility,  military 
prisoners  were  confined  in  state  penitentiaries  and  some 
32  different  stockades.  Treatment  varied.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  19th  century,  flogging,  use  of  the  steel 
ball  and  chain,  shackling,  tattooing,  branding,  and 
solitary  confinements  were  common.  Food  was  poor, 
the  working  days  long  and  strenuous.  These  and  other 
practices  prompted  the  movement  nearly  a century 


ago  to  establish  the  military  prison.  That  institution 
•*  stands  today  at  Fort  Leavenworth  as  the  modem, 
progressive  DB.  Now.  the  years  have  chipped  away 
at  the  old  concept  of  the  custodial  officer  as  merely 
a guard.  Today,  he  is  regarded  as  a supervisor  who 
is  in  constant  contact  with  the  prisoners  so  as  to  be 
more  aware  of  their  attitudes  and  needs. 

Individual  attention  begins  as  soon  as  the  prisoner 
arrives.  He  is  interviewed  by  counselors  and  given  a 
series  of  tests  to  determine  his  academic  level,  voca- 
tional ability,  mental  attitude,  and  behavioral  pattern. 
All  this  goes  into  a file,  which  is  maintained  thamgh- 
out  the  prisoner’s  confinement  at  Leavenworth.  If 
deficiencies  exist,  he  is  counseled  on  what  he  can  do 
to  get  back  on  the  track.  If  he  needs  help  from  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Directorate,  lie  is  told  what  is  avail- 
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When  they  come  to  the  end  of  that  road  back,  many  men  will  be  able  to  find  employment  in  the  civilian 
labor  market  because  of  training  received  through  the  vocational  training  program.  Typical  of  the  work 
done,  from  left,  are  skills  learned  in  woodworking  and  furniture  repair,  radio  and  TV  repair,  automobile 

repair,  cultivation  of  plants  in  a greenhouse,  and  welding. 


able.  Religious  services  of  the  staff  chaplain’s  section 
are  outlined,  as  well  as  the  assistance  available  from 
the  legal  office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  section. 
If  the  prisoner  wants  to  learn  a trade,  the  vocational 
training  program  offers  a wide  variety  of  skills  to 
be  learned  under  the  expert  guidance  of  civilian  and 
military  supervisors. 

Upon  admittance  to  the  DB,  the  offender  is  placed 
in  “C”  custody,  which  means  that  he  is  under  con- 
tinuous custodial  supervision  and  is  not  allowed 
outside  the  walls  unless  handcuffed  and  under  armed 
guard. 

When  the  prisoner  adjusts  to  confinement  and  his 
behavior  indicates  that  he  is  ready,  he  is  placed  in 
the  first  step,  “B”  status.  Here,  he  is  limited  to  inside 
activities,  but  in  the  next  step  he  may  work  under 


supervision  outside  of  the  main  compound. 

During  the  second  “B”  period,  the  prisoner  is 
evaluated  for  “A”  custody  status,  which  is  about  as 
free  as  one  can  be  and  still  be  called  a prisoner.  “A” 
custody  inmates  live  at  the  Local  Parolee  Unit  (LPU) 
or  at  the  Vocational  Farm — both  away  from  the  main 
facility.  Neither  of  these  areas  is  fenced  or  walled, 
and  the  men  move  about  pretty  much  at  will.  The 
LPU  even  has  a picnic  area,  and  “A”  custody  prisoners 
may  take  jobs  at  the  golf  course,  museum,  commissary, 
and  other  facilities  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  overall  efforts  at  the  DB  to  restore  prisoners  to 
a role  in  society  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  through 
the  vocational  training  program.  The  recently  ex- 
panded program  now  offers  training  in  many  skills 
designed  to  give  the  prisoner  a meaningful  experience. 
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It  may  not  be  an  entirely  typical  case,  but  the 
progress  at  the  Vocational  Farm  of  one  prisoner 
demonstrates  what  a prisoner  can  do  if  he  applies 
himself. 

Prisoner  X,  as  he  may  be  called,  expects  to  be 
entering  the  pre-release  program  soon.  He  has 
been  at  Leavenworth  for  10  years.  When  he  first 
entered,  he  had  no  hope  that  he  would  ever  leave. 
He  was  under  sentence  of  death. 

But  he  showed  signs  of  adjustment,  quickly 
took  an  interest  in  the  various  programs,  parti- 
cipated in  every  activity  available.  Based  on  his 
good  record,  the  Disposition  Board  reduced  his 
sentence  to  life. 

He  continued  to  work  at  the  farm,  where  he 
has  become  an  expert  in  various  areas  of  hor- 
ticulture. Another  meeting  of  the  Disposition 
Board  reduced  his  life  sentence  to  the  point 
where  he  might  aspire  for  parole;  and  another 
meeting  reduced  the  sentence  still  further.  Today, 
he  is  due  for  parole. 


Ever-Increasing  traffic  problems  create  Increased  demand 
for  skilled  automobile  body  mechanics. 


Shops  provide  training  in  skills  the  individual  may 
use  in  the  civilian  labor  market — small  appliance  re- 
pair, TV-radio  repair,  auto  mechanics,  printing  plant 
operations,  screen  process  printing,  shoe  repair,  furni- 
ture repair,  upholstery,  sheet  metal  work,  auto  body 
repair,  and  welding. 

Also  offered  arc  barbering,  drafting,  data  processing, 
horticulture,  greenhouse  operations,  and  farming  that 
includes  breeding,  care,  and  marketing  of  cattle  and 
hogs.  At  the  farm  the  prisoners  grow-  corn,  milo. 
wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  More  than  53.000  dozen  eggs 
were  marketed  last  year.  Proceeds  from  the  various 
enterprises  go  into  the  Vocational  Training  Fund  that 
helps  support  the  program. 

Throughout  his  entire  stay  at  the  DB,  the  man  is 
observed  and  evaluated,  with  data  placed  in  the  file 
that  was  started  during  his  initial  processing.  This, 
combined  with  other  information,  is  reviewed  annually 
by  the  Disposition  Board  to  consider  whether  he  merits 
a reduction  of  sentence  or  a parole.  Recommendations 
for  parole  are  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  appropriate  service. 

Prisoners  become  eligible  for  parole  after  serving 
6 months,  or  in  case  of  long  terms,  after  serving  one- 
third  of  their  sentence.  They  receive  help  in  preparing 
a parole  plan,  which  includes  housing  and  employment 
after  release.  This  plan  must  be  approved  by  both 
the  commandant  and  the  United  States  probation 
officer  under  whose  supervision  he  will  be  living  in 
the  civilian  community. 

Assistance  in  securing  employment  is  given  to  all 
prisoners  who  want  it,  whether  release  is  to  be  on 
parole  or  expiration  of  sentence.  All  prisoners  are 
not  released  to  the  civilian  community,  however.  Some 
are  restored  to  military  duty'  to  complete  their  commit- 
ment. 

The  transition  from  a penal  society  to  complete 
freedom  presents  problems  for  many  individuals.  To 
help  them  prepare  for  the  new  life,  a pre-release 
program  has  been  instituted.  Men  in  this  program 
study  subjects  having  a direct  bearing  on  civilian 
adjustment. 

In  these  classes,  members  of  the  military  and  civic 
» leaders  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  city  of  Leavenworth, 
and  the  state  of  Kansas  discuss  the  men’s  anticipated 
problems  and  socially  acceptable  solutions. 

However,  for  the  prisoner  who  commits  a serious 
offense  after  confinement,  the  response  is  disciplinary 
segregation.  If  necessary’,  the  inmate  is  placed  under 
constant  close  supervision  and  removed  from  the  main 
prisoner  population.  Men  who  continue  to  be  incor- 
rigible face  eventual  transfer  to  a Federal  penitentiary. 

The  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
may  not  be  a country  club.  but.  for  the  soldier  or 
airmen  who  has  run  afoul  of  military  law,  it  is  a place 
for  him  to  regain  an  awareness  of  acceptable  values, 
improve  himself  academically,  learn  a trade,  and 
prepare  himself  generally  to  be  a useful  citizen.  It 
is  all  up  to  the  prisoner.  ET»1 
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City  youngsters  get  a taste  of  Army  chow  at  a campout  staged  at  an  Army  post  under  the  domestic  action  program. 


The  phrase  “domestic  action 
program”  is  fairly  new  in  Army 
usage,  but  the  concept  has  existed 
as  long  as  the  Army  itself.  In  April 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
formalized  the  program  in  the  mil- 
itary services  by  establishing  the 
Department  of  Defense  Domestic 
Action  Council. 

The  council  provides  a channel 
for  Department  of  Defense  facilities 
and  personnel  to  make  a significant 
contribution  toward  solving  some 
of  the  problems  that  beset  urban 
areas.  It  consists  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  as  the  Chair- 
man; the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  as  the  Army  representative; 
a member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and  members  of  the  other 
military  services. 

Domestic  actions  include  unit, 


Your  Army 
Cares-and 
Shares 

LTC  Mary  E.  Clarke 

installation,  and  Army-wide  activ- 
ities, as  well  as  voluntary  efforts 
by  individual  military  and  civilian 
members  of  the  Army  that  help 
alleviate  local,  regional,  and  nation- 
al social  problems,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  total  national  security. 

These  actions  include  providing 
food  and  clothing  to  the  needy; 
furnishing  medical,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  educational  opportu- 
nities for  disadvantaged  youth;  sup- 
porting local  orphanages;  loaning 
tents  and  other  camping  equipment 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MARY  E.  CLARKE  is 
Chief,  Transition  Branch,  Promotion,  Separa- 
tion and  Transition  Division,  Directorate  of 
Military  Personnel  Policies,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 


for  use  by  youngsters  who  have 
never  been  out  of  the  city. 

Army  men  and  women  have 
been  devoting  their  off-duty  time 
working  with  the  disadvantaged  in 
the  inner  cities  as  teachers,  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  to  parentless 
children,  assisting  in  Cerebral  Palsy 
Centers,  visiting  nursing  homes  for 
the  elderly,  and  acting  as  play- 
ground instructors  and  coaches  for 
sporting  events.  They  take  groups 
of  disadvantaged  children  to  ball 
games,  on  picnics,  and  provide  vol- 
unteers to  teach  remedial  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

While  the  Army  has  no  funds 
set  aside  to  support  domestic  ac- 
tions as  such,  coordination  and  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies results  in  programs  that  benefit 
the  individual  participant  as  well  as 
the  community  as  a whole.  FIT*! 
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The  University  of  Maryland 
Munich  campus  offers  an 


Educational 
Opportunity  in  Europe 


Dr.  Winfield  Hutton 


Tours  of  Munich  and  other  picturesque  German 
towns  on  the  “Romatic  Road,”  visits  to  the  churches, 
casdes,  monasteries,  and  Roman  ruins  in  Bavaria — or 
excursions  to  Vienna,  Paris,  Prague,  and  Berlin,  or 
to  Italy  and  the  Balkans. 

Sound  like  the  offerings  of  a travel  agency?  Well, 
it’s  not.  It  is  just  part  of  the  side  benefits  of  attending 
the  University  of  Maryland's  Munich  campus  located 
at  McGraw  Army  Caserne  in  Munich. 

For  20  years,  the  Munich  campus  has  been  offer- 
ing dependents  of  servicemen  and  Government  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  continue  their  college 
careers  in  Germany,  then  transfer  to  a university  in 
the  United  States  with  no  loss  of  credit. 

Unlike  the  general  European  Division  program  with 
its  8-week  evening  classes,  the  Munich  campus  operates 
on  the  regular  16-week  semester  basis,  with  all  classes 
in  the  daytime.  This  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  dependents  of  servicemen  and  of  Government  em- 
ployees. Servicemen  stationed  in  Munich  can  also 
register  for  the  daytime  program  with  their  command- 
ing officer’s  permission. 

The  sizable  enrollment  in  the  Munich  program — 
429  students,  whose  parents  or  spouses  are  stationed 
in  27  different  countries — permits  the  offering  of  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  Outside  of  the  required 
subject  of  English,  the  largest  enrollment  is  in  German, 
including  a course  in  German  culture.  Laboratory  facil- 
ities are  provided  for  the  sciences,  and  the  language 
laboratory  has  tapes  in  26  different  languages.  The 
University  library  contains  over  12,000  volumes. 

The  Office  of  Cultural  Activities  offers  tours  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  rich  culture  and  history  of 
the  surrounding  area.  A university  lecture  series  gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  hear  European  experts 
discuss  their  fields. 

Not  far  from  the  university  arc  the  dormitories 
which  house  students  for  $110  a semester.  A “meal 

DR.  WINFIELD  HUTTON  it  Public  Rolationt  Coordinator  at  tho  University 
of  Maryland,  Munich. 


plan"  provides  full  board  on  weekdays  at  a cost  of 
$200  per  semester.  Additional  base  facilities  such  as 
the  hospital  are  also  available. 

Besides  residency  within  the  European  Command, 
the  only  other  special  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
day  program  is  a 2.0  or  “C”  average  in  major  subjects 
taken  during  the  last  2 years  of  high  school. 

After  completing  the  first  2 years  at  Munich,  the 
student  may  go  on  to  the  junior-  and  senior-level 
courses  in  Maryland’s  evening  program  at  any  one  of 
100  different  American  bases  in  Europe,  or  he  may 
continue  toward  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  main 
campus  in  College  Park.  Md.,  or  transfer  to  any  other 
Stateside  university. 

A favorable  student-teacher  ratio  of  16  to  1,  with 
small  classes  and  individual  attention  from  the  faculty, 
helps  explain  the  successful  record  that  Munich  stu- 
dents have  compiled  after  graduating.  It  expressly 
limits  classes  to  40  students. 

Students  have  the  choice  of  a number  of  extracur- 
ricular activities.  Sport  clubs  are  the  most  popular,  with 
one-fourth  of  the  students  belonging  to  the  Ski  Club, 
coached  by  a former  German  champion.  Besides  a 
basketball  team  that  has  set  a good  record  against 
■>  U.S.  service  and  nearby  German  teams,  there  is  an 
intramural  league  of  five  student  teams  in  flag  football, 
rugby,  and  track.  A theater  workshop  presents  plays 
and  musicals. 

The  students  publish  a literary  magazine  as  well  as 
a newspaper  and  yearbook.  In  addition,  they  have  a 
regular  radio  program  including  current  campus  news, 
through  facilities  of  American  Forces  Network. 

Further  details  on  attending  the  University  of  Mary- 
land’s Munich  campus,  together  with  admission  appli- 
cation forms,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Admissions.  University  of  Maryland.  Munich.  APO 
New  York  09407. 

Applications  to  attend  the  Spring  semester,  which 
starts  on  2 February  and  ends  4 June,  must  be  re- 
ceived by  1 January.  ET»1 
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Students  can  visit  famed  cathedrals 
among  other  sights,  opposite  page. 
Clockwise  from  below,  there  are  over 
12,000  volumes  in  the  Munich  campus 
library.  Winter  sports  attract  the  stu- 
dents. Sports  trophies  are  displayed. 
Dramas  are  staged  as  part  of  campus 
life.  Student  government  leaders  meet  to 
discuss  problems.  In  a zoology  lab,  they 
compare  skeleton  with  a live  animal. 
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Where  There's  A Will  There's  A Way  is  being  proven  again  by  Array  troops  in 
Vietnam.  In  a combat  analysis,  the  bangalore  torpedo  has  been  used  effec- 
tively to  clear  bamboo  thickets,  with  shrapnel  leveling  stalks  up  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  In  a related  area,  "fishing  expeditions"  are  leading 
to  early  detection  of  tripwires.  All  you  need  is  a string  3 to  4 feet 
long  tied  to  a small  stick  at  one  end  and  a 5.56mm  cartridge  at  the  other. 

By  holding  the  stick  and  dragging  the  cartridge  along  the  ground,  point  men 
can  find  hidden  tripwires  before  it's  too  late. 

Selected  Junior  Officers  invited  to  return  to  active  duty.  Indi- 
vidual branches  are  approaching  outstanding  junior  Army  officers 
who  have  left  active  duty  within  the  last  6 to  18  months.  Those 
invited  must  be  qualified  for  RA  appointment  once  they  return  to 
active  duty  and  should  have  a college  degree.  Extra  consideration 
will  be  given  those  who  have  served  in  Vietnam. 

Soldiers  Should  Exhaust  All  Sources  for  post  and  community  information  be- 
fore writing  the  Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association  (AFHA) . In  the  June  issue 
of  ARMY  DIGEST,  it  was  reported  that  AFHA  would  provide  information  about 
one's  next  duty  station  and  surrounding  towns  around  the  world.  The  re- 
sponse was  so  overwhelming  that  AFHA  can't  handle  all  the  requests.  Cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  post  adjutants  can  usually  provide  information  on  those 
communities  and  Army  posts. 

Headgear  Now  Mandatory  for  motorcyclists  riding  on  Army  posts. 

A new  regulation  requires  all  military  and  civilian  employees  to 
wear  approved  helmets  along  with  suitable  eye  protection  while  op- 
erating motorbikes  on  Army  installations  worldwide.  During  the 
first  11  months  of  FY  1969,  motorbike  fatalities  on  Army  posts 
rose  83  percent. 

The  245th  Transportation  Company,  V Corps,  USAREUR,  was  presented  the  best 
single  mess  award  in  the  Army  Food  Service  Competition  on  Aug.  11.  Multi- 
ple unit  mess  award  winner  was  Battery  C,  6th  Battalion,  60th  Artillery, 

32d  Air  Defense  Command,  USAREUR.  Best  combat  mess  title  was  won  by  Com- 
pany A,  11th  Engineer  Battalion,  Camp  Itschner,  Korea.  The  awards  were  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Food  Service  Executives  Association 
in  Honolulu. 

Recruiting  Drive  seeks  additional  technicians  for  Pershing  missile 
crews.  The  goal  is  500  to  1,000  qualified  recruits  to  fill  a 
shortage  in  this  field  by  1971.  An  enlistment  option  provides 
training  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.,  with  a guaranteed  assignment  of  at 
least  2 years  with  the  56th  Artillery  Group  in  Europe. 

West  Point  Enjoys  Highest  Enrollment  in  its  168-year  history.  For  the  first 
time,  the  "Point"  has  a cadet  strength  exceeding  4,000  after  the  class  of 
1974  arrived  in  July.  More  than  30,000  submitted  applications  for  this 
year,  but  only  1,600  were  offered  appointments. 

Marriage  To  Foreign  Nationals  by  servicemen  eased  by  Congress. 
Aliens  can  now  travel  in  the  U.S.  without  a visa  for  a maximum 
of  90  days  in  order  to  marry  a U.S.  citizen. 
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Five-Day  Training/Work  Week  for  recruits  in  basic  and  AIT  being  studied  by 
the  All-Volunteer  Army  Task  Group.  Some  other  proposals  being  considered 
by  the  Group  include:  • Elimination  of  reveille;  • Abolition  of  liberty 

passes  for  EM;  • Elimination  of  reception  centers  by  combining  "in  process- 
ing" with  basic  training;  • Ending  "make  work"  tasks;  • And  ending  all  haz~ 
ing  and  harassment  in  individual  training.  Some  ideas  are  being  considered 
for  early  implementation. 

Better  Break  In  Living  Quarters  provided  NCOs  living  on-post. 

E-7s,  E-8s,  and  E-9s  will  now  be  assigned  to  individual  rooms. 
Junior  NCOs  weren't  overlooked  in  the  DA  policy  shift  either. 

E-5s  and  E-6s  will  be  assigned  only  voluntarily  to  rooms 
with  more  than  two  persons. 

EM  Lapel  Grade  Insignia  now  mandatory  for  wear  on  green  raincoat,  overcoat, 
and  windbreaker.  A white  plastic  backing  for  the  metal  insignia  will  not 
be  required  until  it  is  available  through  normal  supply  channels. 

Widow  Of  A Medal  Of  Honor  Winner  enlists  in  the  WAC . Mrs.  Shirley 
Jean  Bellrichard,  San  Jose,  Calif . , hopes  for  a Vietnam  assignment 
and  eventually  service  in  the  Army  medical  field.  Her  husband. 
Army  PFC  Leslie  Bellrichard,  was  killed  near  Pleiku,  South  Vietnam 
in  1968,  when  he  fell  on  a grenade  to  save  his  buddies.  "All  I 
want  is  to  do  something  for  my  country,"  Mrs.  Bellrichard  said. 

Army  Helicopters  to  transport  auto  accident  victims  and  persons  needing  emer 
gency  medical  treatment  to  hospitals.  It  is  a joint  test  program  of  DOD  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The  507th  Air  Ambulance  Company  at  Ft. 

Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  will  keep  one  UH-1  chopper  on  constant  alert  to  respond 
to  emergency  calls  from  the  Bexar  County  sheriff's  office.  The  choppers 
will  also  provide  transportation  for  doctors  needed  by  critically  injured  or 
ill  persons,  especially  in  remote  rural  areas.  The  experiment  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  area  through  Dec.  31. 

Low-Pollution  Engine  developed  by  Army.  The  engine  reduces 
harmful  exhaust  from  tanks  and  other  vehicles.  The  concept, 
developed  by  the  Tank-Automotive  Command,  operates  by  the  pre- 
cision control  of  combustion  inside  the  engine  and  not  by  add- 
ing pollution  control  devices  to  the  exhaust  system.  By  also 
combining  characteristics  of  the  diesel  and  spark  ignition 
engines,  the  results  are  a cleaner  air-fuel  mixture  and  exhaust. 

U.S.  Modern  Pentathlon  National  Title  won  by  Army  Lieutenant  Chuck  Richards 
m a July  meet  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  LT  Richards  earned  4,813  points, 
only  28  points  ahead  of  the  nearest  competitor.  Richards  broke  his  own 
world  pentathlon  record  in  the  300-meter  swimming  event.  Other  pentathlon 
tests  include  riding,  fencing,  shooting,  and  cross-country  running.  In 
other  athletic  news,  two  members  of  the  Army  boxing  team  won  two  Gold  Medals 
at  a recent  tournament  on  the  Ivory  Coast.  Rosa  Santiago,  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 
won  the  125  lb.  weight  class  match,  and  Solomon  Harris  of  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C., 
topped  the  165  lb.  group. 

Vietnam  Prisoners  Of  War  pay  doubled  by  legislation  signed  by 
the  President.  The  bill  authorizes  payments  of  up  to  $5  a day 
for  U.S.  POWs.  This  is  twice  the  rate  paid  to  prisoners  of 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 
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The  days  of  the  assignment  “tail” 
wagging  the  promotion  “dog”  arc 
gone  for  senior  graders.  “Luck,” 
“pull,”  and  the  “right  place,  right 
time  ’ doctrine  no  longer  apply. 
Even  the  local  position  vacancy 
requirement  is  gone.  Thus,  an  E-7 
on  Okinawa  now  competes  for  pro- 
motion to  an  E-8  slot  in  his  field 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Centralized  promotion  selection 
boards  at  Department  of  the  Army 
have  been  selecting  men  for  promo- 
tion to  grades  E-8  and  E-9  for 
almost  2 years.  Now',  because  of 
the  success  of  this  program,  the 
Army  has  included  promotion  to 
grade  E-7  in  the  system.  However, 
until  records  on  all  E-6  personnel 
are  available  at  DA  level,  the  Army 
will  continue  to  require  some  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  records  from 
the  field  in  making  selections  to 
grade  E-7. 

The  Army  intends  to  hold  one 
selection  board  a year  for  each 
grade.  In  considering  a soldier’s 
records,  board  members  evaluate 
the  degree  to  w'hich  each  individual 
possesses  certain  leadership  indica- 
tors. (See  opposite.)  Eligibility  for 
promotion  is  based  on  periodically 
announced  time-in-grade  and  time- 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MAX  R.  PFANZELTER  is 
assigned  to  the  Promotion,  Separation  and 
Transition  Division,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel. 


in-scrvicc  criteria.  For  example,  the 
“primary”  zone  for  the  1970  E-8 
board  included  everyone  who  had 
1 5 years’  active  Federal  service  and 
30  months  in  grade  E-7  as  of 
December  31,  1969. 

To  afford  outstanding  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  exceptional 
ability  the  opportunity  to  be  con- 
sidered in  advance  of  their  normal 
eligibility,  a so-called  “secondary” 
zone  is  also  established.  A max- 
imum of  10  percent  of  the  total 
selections  made  may  come  from 
this  zone.  The  quality  of  those  who 
wou*d  be  selected  from  the  second- 
ary zone  must  be  higher  than  the 
quality  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  selected  from  the  primary 
zone.  The  1 970  E-8  secondary  zone 
retained  the  same  time-in-grade 
criteria  of  30  months,  but  reduced 
the  timc-in-service  requirement  to 
10  years. 

The  Army  plans  eventually  to 
establish  zones  based  solely  on  time- 
in-grade.  Service  performed  in  a 
riven  grade  is  believed  to  be  a 
better  indicator  of  potential  for  the 
rext  higher  grade  than  total  service. 

This  transition  to  purely  time-in- 
grade will  be  a gradual  process 
because  of  certain  constraints  pre- 
scribed by  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  For  example,  DOD  re- 
quires that  no  more  than  10  percent 


of  the  serving  E-9  population  may 
have  less  than  18  years’  service. 
None  is  authorized  with  less  than 
13  years’  service.  The  table  below 
portrays  a workable  progression 
which  the  Army  is  currently  re- 
viewing toward  achieving  zones 
based  solely  on  time-in-grade. 

Current  projections  indicate  pos- 
sible stability  with  the  1973  boards. 
Selection  rates  ( number  selected 
versus  number  considered)  should 
abo  be  considerably  higher  by  then. 
Data  for  E-7  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

T1ME-IN-G8A0E  REQUI  XEMENT  MONTHS 

1968  1969  1970  1*71  1*77  1*73 

Board*  Board*  Board*  Boordt  Board*  Board* 
E-9  16  16  74  30  36  «1 

E-8  14  34  30  36  3*  47 

Although  the  record  of  every 
eligible  NCO  is  reviewed,  the  num- 
ber that  can  be  promoted  is  limited 
to  a 1-year  promotion  capability  for 
the  grade  concerned.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Army’s  desires  to 
hold  boards  on  an  annual  basis. 

Centralized  promotions  are  high- 
ly selective,  and  the  question  is 
often  asked:  “What  can  an  NCO 
do  to  improve  his  chances?” 

Most  important,  it  is  to  each 
individual’s  self-interest  to  insure 
that  his  DA  file  is  accurate  and  up 
to  date.  To  review  accurately  all 
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aspects  of  a soldier’s  military  serv- 
ice, board  members  must  have  a 
complete  file  on  every  individual. 
If  any  items  can  be  singled  out  as 
important  in  a record,  they  would 
be  the  efficiency  reports,  MOS 
evaluation  test  scores,  and  record 
of  assignments  and  how  well  per- 
formed. 

In  a typical  board  evaluating  the 
records  of  eligible  E-7s,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  was  a major 
general,  and  the  five  other  members 
of  the  board  included  a balance  of 
combat,  combat  support,  and  com- 
bat service  officers,  and  command 
and  other  sergeants  major.  When 
enlisted  women  are  being  con- 
sidered, a Women’s  Army  Corps 
officer  serves  as  an  alternate  mem- 
ber of  the  board.  The  president  of 
a selection  board  is  always  a 
general  officer.  The  circular  an- 
nouncing the  recommended  list  also 
names  the  members  of  the  board. 

Under  the  current  system,  if  a 
man  is  not  selected  by  one  board 
it  doesn’t  hurt  his  chances  for  a 
later  selection.  His  records  are 
automatically  reevaluated  each  time 
he  comes  up  for  selection,  provided 
he  meets  the  zone  criteria.  This 
policy  will  most  likely  continue  in 
effect  until  such  time  as  selection 
rates  are  substantially  increased  and 


Enlisted  members  of  a 
selection  board  go  over 


records  of  eligible 
personnel  who  are  com- 
ing up  for  consideration. 


zone  attritive  measures  are  provided 
for  nonselection. 

After  the  “best  qualified”  in  their 
respective  career  fields  have  been 
selected,  DA  publishes  a promotion 
list  based  on  date  of  rank.  Promo- 
tions are  made  without  regard  to 
local  vacancies.  Formerly,  a man 
could  not  be  promoted  unless  there 
was  a job  open  for  his  new  grade. 
Now,  it  is  up  to  his  command  to 
reassign  him  into  a job  calling  for 
the  grade  to  which  promoted.  If 
no  opening  is  found  within  3 
months,  he  is  reported  to  DA  as 
surplus,  but  he  still  retains  the 
promotion. 

The  Army  also  provides  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  NCOs  who 
were  overlooked  because  of  ad- 
ministrative error  are  still  con- 
sidered. A permanent  Enlisted  Ad- 
visory Board  at  DA  reviews  cases 
in  which  the  individual  actually  met 
the  zone  criteria  but  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  regular  board,  and 
cases  where  material  error  is 
determined  to  have  existed  in  re- 
cords reviewed  by  the  regularly 
constituted  board.  Under  the  cen- 
tralized system,  commanders,  with 
proper  written  justification,  may  re- 
quest removal  of  an  NCO  from  a 
recommended  list.  The  Advisory 
Board  also  acts  on  these  cases. 


Not  widely  known  is  the  fact 
that  Article  15s  imposed  on  senior 
graders  may  be  included  in  their 
personnel  file  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
(OPO).  It  is  up  to  the  commander 
who  imposes  the  punishment  to 
determine  whether  he  wants  the 
record  included  in  the  field  201  file 
or  forwarded  to  DA.  A selection 
board  can  consider  such  punish- 
ment if  it  occurred  within  a year 
of  the  current  promotion  board 
action.  At  the  end  of  a year,  the 
record  is  transferred  into  the  in- 
active portion  of  the  file  and  is 
not  referred  to  any  later  selection 
boards. 

One  long-range  goal  expressed  by 
the  Army  is  to  include  promotion  to 
grade  E-5  in  the  centralized  sys- 
tem should  this  become  feasible  in 
the  future.  This  may  depend  on  the 
availability  of  automated  assistance 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
men  involved. 

Under  the  new  system,  many  of 
the  inequities  which  senior  graders 
used  to  find  in  local  promotions  are 
now  eliminated.  The  “right  place, 
right  time”  doctrine  is  a thing  of 
the  past.  Stripes  now  go  to  those 
who  prove  they’re  “best-qualified” 
for  advancement  Army-wide.  ET»1 


General  Guidance  for  DA  Enlisted  Promotion 
Selection  Boards 

Scope  and  variety  of  assignments  and  how  well  performed. 
Degree  or  level  of  responsibilities. 

Trends  in  efficiency. 

Integrity  and  character. 

Awards,  decorations,  commendations,  and  recommendations. 
General  physical  condition. 

Length  of  service  and  maturity. 

Moral  standards. 
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Knowledge  of  the 
Career  System  for  Civilians  is 


It’s  praised  highly  by  other  experts  in  the  field,  and  also  by  many 
people  who  arc  affected  by  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  cussed  out 
roundly  by  others  who  misunderstand  it. 

It  affects  some  88,000  career  employees  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  diverse 
fields  ranging  from  management  to  professional  and  scientific  fields. 

It  is  the  Army  Civilian  Career  Management  System,  which  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  probably  the  least  understood — perhaps  even  the  least 
known — of  any  agency  activity  that  affects  the  livelihood  and  careers  of 
so  many  men  and  women. 

Heading  the  program  is  Marvin  E.  Chapman,  chief  of  Army  Civilian 
Career  Management.  It  is  his  firm  belief  that  Army  members,  military  and 
civilian,  should  have  a better  understanding  of  the  entire  program  and 
how  it  affects  them — what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  and  can  do  for  them. 

Following  arc  excerpts  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chapman,  covering 
various  aspects  of  Army  Civilian  Career  Management. — Editor. 


The 

First 

Step 

Up 


An  Interview  with 
Marvin  E.  Chapman, 
Chief  of 
Army  Civilian 
Career  Management 


AD:  The  Army  has  managed  to  get  along  for  quite  a while  without 
any  career  system  for  its  civilians,  hasn't  it?  ^ hy  then  are  we  becom- 
ing concerned  at  this  time? 

CHAPMAN:  That  is  one  of  the  things  about  this  program  that  is 
misunderstood.  The  concept  of  managing  careers  for  civilians  is  not  new. 
It  traces  back  to  1920,  when  the  Army  established  an  assignment  program 
for  ammunition  inspectors.  We  still  have  a program  for  ammunition 
surveillance  today. 

Subsequent  to  that,  the  Army  was  managing  careers  through  command- 
wide programs,  as  in  the  old  Ordnance  Corps  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Today,  we  have  14  Army-wide  programs.  They  embrace  such  diverse 
fields  as  Engineers  and  Scientists,  Supply  Management,  Procurement, 
Intelligence,  Information  and  Editorial,  Education  and  Training,  Automatic 
Data  Processing,  the  Comptroller  Functional  Area,  and  others. 

AD:  What  are  the  advantages  for  a civilian  employee  who  comes 
under  one  or  another  of  these  programs?  Just  what  does  the  pro- 
gram mean  to  him  in  his  job  with  the  Army? 

CHAPMAN:  As  a starting  point  for  the  program,  we  plan  our  career 
intake  through  an  intern  program.  Army  commands  state  the  number 
of  new  people  they  will  need  to  meet  minimum  needs.  Then  they  seek 
out  qualified  people  to  fill  these  needs. 

AD:  But  aren't  we  right  in  the  middle  of  a Reduction  in  Force 
at  this  time?  What  does  this  mean  to  the  aspiring  young  men  and 
women  you  talk  about  recruiting? 

CHAPMAN:  We  have  been  facing  both  personnel  space  and  fund 
limitations  from  time  to  time  for  quite  a few  years  now.  Cutting  our  input 
of  interns  and  trainees  when  reductions  have  been  necessary'  is  poor 
economy,  because  we  still  are  going  to  have  to  fill  key  positions  in  the 
future.  This  means  that  in  the  1970s,  for  instance,  as  senior  employees 
retire,  there  would  not  be  enough  highly  trained  people  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  service. 

AD:  Y ou  say  it  has  been  poor  policy  in  the  past.  Docs  this  mean 
the  same  methods  will  persist  today  and  in  the  near  future? 

CHAPMAN:  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  directed  the  earmarking  of 
4,000  spaces  for  intern  intake  during  Fiscal  Year  1970.  These  4,000 
spaces  represent  a floor  below  which  we  believe  we  cannot  fall.  In  other 
words,  at  any  given  time,  the  Army  will  have  at  least  4.000  career  interns 
in  training.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  no  current  Army  employee  is 
going  to  be  out  of  a job  because  we  take  on  an  intern:  in  other  words, 
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the  intern  intake  won’t  displace  any  present  employees.  The  spaces  in- 
volved are  separately  identified. 


AD:  Once  interns  come  into  the  system,  what  do  you  do  with 
them? 

CHAPMAN:  Having  gotten  our  interns — let’s  call  them  careerists 
now — our  next  job  is  to  see  that  they  are  trained.  Each  careerist  must 
receive  certain  formal  training  to  be  promoted  to  higher  levels.  We  also 
stress  developmental  assignment  so  that  the  employee  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  entire  field  which  his  occupation  covers.  A planned 
program  of  training  and  development  makes  him  a professional  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term. 

AD:  Isn’t  this  expensive? 

CHAPMAN:  Not  when  you  consider  the  returns  to  the  Army  and  the 
Nation.  You  can  never  lose  by  investing  in  good  people.  To  fail  to  train 
these  people  in  their  profession  would  be  a great  waste  both  to  the  Army 
and  to  them.  We’re  proud  that  we  have  a low  turnover  rate.  We  credit 
our  training  and  development  efforts  for  this. 

AD:  After  normal  training,  what  can  the  careerist  expect? 

CHAPMAN : We  do  our  utmost  to  insure  that  employees  find  the  right 
job  among  many,  and  then  are  available  for  promotion  to  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities. 

We  do  this  first  through  appraisal  and  counseling,  and  then  through 
mandatory  competition  for  advancement.  Supervisors  appraise  their  career 
employees  annually  as  objectively  as  possible.  The  supervisor  appraises 
the  employee’s  potential  within  his  occupation.  Then  the  supervisor  coun- 
sels the  careerist  in  any  areas  of  deficiency  which  he  observes  and  discusses 
with  the  employee  his  future  training,  assignment,  and  career  goals.  This 
is  done  when  the  employee  receives  his  annual  performance  rating  and 
career  appraisal.  This  type  of  information  is  invaluable  to  career  screening 
panels  when  they  meet  to  develop  rosters  of  the  “best  qualified”  employees 
at  each  grade  level  for  referral. 


“We  do  our  utmost  to  insure  that 
employees  find  the  right  job  among 
many,  and  then  are  available  for 
promotion  to  the  limit  of  their 
capabilities.” 


AD:  Please  explain  more  about  these  panels  and  about  referral. 

CHAPMAN : In  each  career  program  the  functional  chief  of  the  program 
convenes,  periodically,  panels  of  high-level  representatives  in  the  occupa- 
tional area  from  all  major  commands  to  examine  the  records  and  to 
develop  lists  of  “best  qualified”  employees  from  which  all  career  vacancies 
at  a particular  grade  level  are  filled  for  the  next  few  months.  Such  panels 
resemble  somewhat  the  military  promotion  boards. 

Employees  are  evaluated  basically  on  the  “three  Ps” — Preparation, 
Performance,  and  Potential. 

Preparation  considers  job-connected  education  and  depth  and  complexity 
of  experience. 

Performance  includes  ratings,  awards,  and  recognition. 

Potential  includes  supervisory  evaluations  as  well  as  information  devel- 
oped by  the  panel  itself. 

When  a vacancy  occurs,  a “referral  list”  is  requested  from  the  program 
functional  chief.  He  supplies  a roster  developed  by  the  screening  panel 
listing  those  employees  who  are  “best  qualified”  for  the  particular  job. 
This  is  all  designed  to  eliminate  favoritism  or  “preselection”  on  the  part 
of  supervisors.  Remember,  filling  jobs  only  with  the  best  qualified  persons 
is  what  career  management  is  all  about. 

AD:  You  have  mentioned  the  “functional  chief”  of  a program. 
Who  is  this,  and  what  is  his  place  in  the  system? 

CHAPMAN:  The  functional  chief  concept  means  that  the  top  man  in 
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“The  functional  chief  concept 
means  that  the  top  man  in  the 
Army  with  a vital  interest  in  the 
occupational  field  runs  the  career 
program  in  that  field.” 


the  Army  with  a vital  interest  in  the  occupational  field  runs  the  career 
program  in  that  field.  The  functional  chief  for  Supply  Management,  for 
instance,  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  and  so  on.  These  top 
managers  insure  that  their  program  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both 
management  and  careerists. 

We  emphasize  that  career  management  is  not  a civilian  personnel  office 
program.  Our  job  consists  of  advice  and  counsel  on  the  administration 
and  policy  aspects  of  the  program.  Functional  chiefs  employ  support  staffs 
to  assist  them.  They  also  establish  career  planning  boards  of  high-level 
officials  to  advise  them  on  program  policy,  and  to  set  criteria  for  career 
screening  panels.  Thus,  the  functional  chief  receives  both  advice  and 
assistance  on  civilian  personnel  matters  from  his  support  staff,  plus  top- 
level  assistance  from  the  occupational  field  through  the  career  planning 
board. 


AD:  Just  what  can  an  employee  expect  under  one  of  these  14 

programs? 

CHAPMAN:  Each  program  is  different,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  field  or  area.  However,  in  general,  an  employee  enters  the  system 
at  the  Junior  level — grade  GS-5  or  7,  depending  on  his  qualifications. 

The  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination  (FSEE)  is  used  in  most 
programs  as  one  of  several  factors  in  determining  qualification  for  entrance 
or  promotion. 

AD:  How  long  can  the  average  employee  expect  to  remain  at  the 
Junior  level? 

CHAPMAN:  It  is  here  that  the  employee  receives  his  initial  formal 
training  and  on-the-job  training,  and  here  he  is  subject  to  the  merit  pro- 
motion plan  of  his  local  installation  or  activity.  This  means  that  com- 
petition for  promotion  takes  place  locally. 

When  he  completes  any  mandatory  training  required  by  the  Junior  level, 
plus  time  in  grade  and  other  qualification  requirements,  he  progresses  to 
the  Intermediate  level,  usually  Grades  GS-9  to  11  or  sometimes  12. 
At  this  level  he  rounds  out  his  experience  and  training.  At  the  GS-11 
level  he  is  eligible  for  command-wide  consideration  and  referral  for 
vacancies  occurring  at  the  GS-12  level.  Some  commands  provide  for 
referral  even  below  this  level. 

From  here  on,  progress  is  based  largely  on  individual  competence  and 
expertise.  Referral  and  consideration  at  the  Senior  level,  which  is  normally 
GS-13,  is  on  an  Army-wide  basis.  The  careerist  can  progress  to  the  Execu- 
tive level,  GS-14  and  15,  depending  on  his  standing  in  relation  to  other 
persons  under  consideration  for  these  positions. 

Of  course,  the  higher  the  individual  rises,  the  fewer  the  number  of 
positions  which  are  available,  so  that  competition  becomes  increasingly 
keen.  Only  the  veiY  best  qualified  employees  can  be  considered.  The  very 
well  qualified,  who  establish  leadership  qualities,  can  be  promoted  to  the 
Senior  Executive  levels  of  GS-16.  17,  and  18,  or  their  equivalents. 

At  this  stage,  referral  is  Federal  Service-wide  and  is  governed  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Executive  Assignment  System. 


AD:  You  say  referral  is  Federal  Service-wide.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  employee  must  he  available  to  move  anywhere? 

CHAPMAN:  Actually,  mobility  is  more  or  less  built  into  the  whole 
system.  Obviously,  most  individuals  have  personal  considerations  such  as 
children  in  school,  buying  a home,  and  so  on — all  valid  reasons  that  cause 
them  to  restrict  their  availability  for  assignment  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever. the  careerist  should  realize  that  he  must  plan  his  career  so  that  he 
receives  the  greatest  breadth  and  depth  of  experience  possible.  Otherwise  he 
is  at  a competitive  disadvantage.  So  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  geo- 
graphically from  time  to  time. 
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Mobility  also  gives  the  commander  of  an  installation,  or  a major  com- 
mand, the  chance  to  select  from  the  widest  group  possible.  This  means  he 
is  not  limited  to  the  local  area  in  getting  the  best  possible  people  for  the 
jobs  available.  In  fact,  some  command  mobility  is  mandatory.  But  these 
programs  are  necessary  only  when  the  mission  of  the  command  requires 
it.  Otherwise,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  decide  whether  he  desires  to 
accept  a wide  range  of  assignments. 

AD:  How  can  a careerist  be  sure  his  record  is  up  to  date,  and 
that  he  is  being  considered  on  the  basis  of  his  entire  record? 

CHAPMAN:  We  now  are  working  out  a program  that  will  provide 
every  careerist  with  his  own  printout  document  from  the  computer  at  least 
annually.  Then  he  can  check  to  make  sure  his  record  is  correct. 

AD:  What  about  the  employee  who  claims  he  has  been  in  an 
organization  for  many  years,  but  whenever  there  is  a promotion 
available,  he  has  not  been  referred? 

CHAPMAN:  Just  because  a person  has  been  on  one  job  for  a long 
time  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  the  best  qualified  for  that  vacancy 
in  a higher  grade.  Some  people  spend  their  years  in  one  narrow  specialty 
without  breadth  and  depth  of  experience.  Some  make  no  effort  to  develop 
occupational  skills  and  knowledge.  It  may  be  hard  to  tell  some  deputy 
that  he  is  not  qualified  for  his  chiefs  job — but  too  often  that  is  the  case. 

However,  if  we  have  overlooked  a well-qualified  individual,  that  is 
another  story,  and  we  make  every  effort  to  remedy  such  a situation. 

AD:  How  can  an  individual  be  sure  that  he  stays  among  the  best 
qualified? 

CHAPMAN:  So  far,  we’ve  been  talking  about  what  the  system  can  do 
for  an  employee.  Your  question  brings  up  a point  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  employee  if  he  wants  to  enjoy  all  those  advantages. 

Actually,  all  the  individual  should  do  to  be  “best  qualified”  is  to  go 
along  with  the  program — namely,  accept  a wide  variety  of  assignments  to 
gain  experience;  be  ready  to  accept  a geographic  move  if  in  the  best 
interests  of  one’s  career;  engage  in  self-development  activities;  improve  and 
update  job-related  knowledges  and  skills;  take  advantage  of  available 
training  opportunities;  and,  of  course,  by  doing  the  best  work  he  can. 

AD:  What  about  complaints  concerning  delinquent  career  ap- 
praisals and  lack  of  counseling  of  employees? 

CHAPMAN:  The  role  of  the  supervisor  is  particularly  important  in 
career  management,  but  no  matter  how  we  try  to  emphasize  this  to 
supervisors,  there  still  are  some  careerists  who  appear  not  to  be  getting 
the  information  and  the  counseling  they  should.  We  try  to  assist  in  this 
area  through  the  career  advisers  who  review  individual  career  appraisals 
and  participate  in  career  counseling.  We  also  use  the  civilian  personnel 
office,  the  command  and  installation  career  program  coordinators,  the 
functional  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  immediate  supervisor,  to  get  the  word  down 
to  the  individual. 

When  these  efforts  don’t  bear  fruit — or  sometimes  when  the  individual 
simply  thinks  they  don’t — the  entire  program  gets  cussed  out.  I personally 
hope  that  through  this  interview  we  can  help  tell  our  story  and  show  the 
individual  young  careerist  what  the  Army  is  doing  to  help  him  climb  the 
career  ladder  that  is  within  reach  of  Army  civilian  employees  in  many  fields. 

Era 


“Of  course,  the  higher  the 
individual  rises,  the  fewer  are  the 
number  of  positions  which  are 
available,  so  that  competition 
becomes  increasingly  keen.” 
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Guardian 
off  the 
Airways 


David  H.  Bvown 


Safety  first”  might  very  well 
be  the  motto  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration’s  50,000  em- 
ployees. Although  FAA  is  charged 
with  various  other  functions,  and 
has  a Congressional  mandate  to 
promote  civil  aviation,  such  ac- 
tivities are  never  permitted  to  in- 
fringe or  conflict  with  the  agency’s 
basic  purpose — assuring  safety  in 
air  transportation. 

Although  primarily  civilian-ori- 
ented in  its  purpose  of  regulating 

DAVID  H.  BROWN  it  an  information  specialist 
on  tho  staff  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 
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Inside  the  control  tower  at  Washington 
National  Airport,  the  flight  patterns  of 
dozens  of  aircraft  are  continually  su- 
pervised by  watchful  controllers,  left. 


Typical  of  the  many  air  route  traffic 
control  centers  maintained  throughout 
the  Nation  is  this  one  at  Leesburg,  Va. 


the  safety  of  airlines  and  general 
aviation  (non  airline)  activities, 
the  FAA  works  closely  with  the 
military  in  a number  of  ways,  in- 
cluding technical  research  and 
development  and  air  traffic  control. 

Some  people  still  confuse  the 
FAA  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB),  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent Government  agency  which 
is  responsible  for  the  economic 
regulation  of  the  air  carrier  industry. 
At  one  time,  the  CAB  also  had  the 
responsibility  for  investigating  air- 
craft accidents,  but  this  is  now  done 
by  the  National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board,  which  also  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  FAA  traces  back  to  1903, 
when,  shortly  after  the  first  aircraft 
left  the  ground,  Congress  passed 
legislation  bringing  air  transporta- 
tion under  the  same  regulatory 
control  as  other  interstate  common 
carriers.  Successive  acts  established 
various  bureaus  and  authorities 
under  various  agencies,  until  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
created  an  independent  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  which  combined 


the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, the  Airways  Modernization 
Board,  and  the  safety  rules  func- 
tions of  the  CAB.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was 
created  in  1967,  the  present  re- 
gulatory structure  was  established. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration’s Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Administrator,  in 
turn,  appoints  directors  of  the  seven 
United  States  and  one  European 
Regions,  the  FAA  Aeronautical 
Center  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  the 
National  Aviation  Facilities  Exper- 
imental Center  (NAFEC)  at  At- 
lantic City,  as  well  as  directors  of 
the  FAA’s  many  offices  and  services. 

While  the  FAA’s  functions  are 
primarily  for  areas  under  United 
States  jurisdiction,  the  agency  main- 
tains an  active  international  Avia- 
tion Affairs  Office.  FAA  personnel 
are  often  “loaned”  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  even  to  the  military. 
For  example,  the  FAA  has  men 
in  Vietnam  operating  air  traffic 
control  facilities  for  both  U.S.  mil- 
itary forces  and  the  Republic  of 
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The  FAA’s  vigilance  to  insure  aia! 


An  FAA  inspector  checks  out  a civilian  pilot  of  a small  aircraft. 


Vietnam  civil  government. 

Some  of  FAA’s  general  respon- 
sibilities include  licensing  airmen 
and  maintenance  personnel;  certif- 
icating civil  aircraft;  operating  and 
maintaining  the  air  traffic  control 
air  navigation  system;  engaging  in 
research  and  development;  and 
conducting  training  for  U.S.  and 
foreign  personnel  as  well.  The  func- 
tions of  the  FAA  are  fivefold — Air 
Traffic  Control;  Aircraft  Perform- 
ance Standards;  Aids  to  Navigation; 
Airport  Facilities;  and  Airmen 
Certification  Inspection. 

Air  Traffic  Control.  While  mil- 
itary pilots  and  aircraft  are  not 
certified  by  the  FAA,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  air  traffic  control 
procedures  once  they  enter  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System.  This  holds 
true  for  foreign  aircraft  as  well. 

The  National  Airspace  System 
consists  of  more  than  250,000  miles 
of  superhighway  in  the  sky.  The 
FAA’s  Air  Traffic  Service  is  the 
“traffic  cop”  who  sees  to  it  that 
the  system  functions  safely  and 
efficiently.  It’s  not  an  easy  job.  An 
estimated  12,000  planes  of  all  types 
are  airborne  in  the  United  States  at 
peak  periods. 

Faced  by  an  increasing  number 
of  planes  flying  by  instruments,  the 
more  than  16,000  FAA  air  traffic 
controllers  manning  325  control 
towers  and  27  air  route  traffic  con- 
trol centers  throughout  the  United 
States  have  their  hands  full  making 
sure  that  airborne  aircraft  maintain 
proper  distance  separation.  This  is 
now  accomplished  through  radar 
and  voice  communications.  Cur- 
rently, the  FAA  is  pushing  to  auto- 
mate as  much  of  the  system  as 
possible  to  free  controllers  from 
many  manual  chores  and  permit 
them  to  devote  full  time  and  en- 
ergies to  air  traffic  control. 

Aircraft  Performance  Stand- 
ards. Before  an  aircraft  manufac- 
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turer  can  market  a new  plane,  the 
FAA’s  Flight  Standards  Service 
must  pass  on  its  airworthiness.  This 
involves  extensive  ■ground  and  flight 
testing. 

For  large  commercial  aircraft, 
the  flight  test  program  requires 
about  6 months  before  an  FAA 
type  certificate  is  issued  indicating 
that  the  plane  has  met  the  agency's 
standards  for  construction  and  per- 
formance. Then  the  manufacturer 
must  demonstrate  his  capability  to 
produce  duplicates  of  the  type  de- 
sign, at  which  point  he  is  issued  a 
production  certificate  allowing  him 
to  build  as  many  of  this  particular 
aircraft  as  he  wishes.  Each  airplane 
off  the  line  must  meet  the  standards 
before  it  is  issued  an  individual 


airworthiness  certificate. 

But  FAA’s  responsibilities  do  not 
end  with  certification.  The  agency 
also  sets  maintenance  standards  for 
all  civil  aircraft.  These  range  from 
periodic  inspection  requirements  for 
general  aviation  aircraft  to  contin- 
uous maintenance  programs  for  air 
carrier  aircraft. 

Aids.  Throughout  the  United 
States  airspace,  the  basic  civilian 
navigation  aid  is  YOR  (very  high 
frequency  omnidirectional  radio 
range)  that  provides  course  infor- 
mation 360  degrees  from  the  station. 
At  more  than  500  locations,  the  N OR 
is  collocated  with  the  military 
TACAN  (ultrahigh  frequency  tac- 
tical air  navigation)  and  the  result- 
ing joint  facility  is  called  a VOR- 
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VORTAC  provides  pilots  with  both  course  and  distance  information. 


TAC.  It  provides  pilots  with  both 
course  and  distance  information. 

Pilots  also  are  aided  by  instru- 
ment landing  systems,  which  provide 
precise  vertical  and  lateral  guidance 
for  landing;  approach  lighting  sys- 
tems to  aid  during  poor  visibility; 
sequenced  flashing  lights  leading  to 
the  runway;  fan  markers,  which 
have  a radio-created  perpendicular 
elliptical  pattern  used  as  a report- 
ing point  for  the  aircraft;  air  route 
surveillance  radars,  long-range;  and 
airport  surveillance  radars,  short- 
range. 

To  assure  accuracy  of  the  trans- 
mitted signals,  these  aids  are 
checked  regularly  from  the  air  by  a 
fleet  of  specially  equipped  FAA 
aircraft. 

Airport  Facilities.  Under  a 
matching-fund  program,  the  FAA 
approves  grants  for  development  of 
publicly  owned  airports.  The  re- 
cently enacted  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act  will  generate 
more  than  $250  million  a year  in 
Federal  funds  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  an  equal  sum  for  airways 
development  projects  such  as  new 
control  towers,  radars,  instrument 
landing  systems,  and  the  like.  FAA 
estimates  that  some  800  new  air- 
ports must  be  built  and  3,000  exist- 
ing airports  improved  during  the 
next  5 years  to  accommodate  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Nation’s  air 
transportation. 

FAA  also  operates  the  two  air- 
ports serving  the  Nation’s  Capital — 
Washington  National  and  Dulles 
International — as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  airports  in  Alaska  and  on 
Wake  Island. 

Airmen  Certification  Inspec- 
tion. The  FAA  is  responsible  for 
the  licensing  of  all  pilots,  flight 
engineers,  mechanics,  and  air  traffic 
controllers.  To  qualify  for  an  FAA 
license,  an  applicant  must  meet 
prescribed  standards  of  knowledge, 


skill,  training,  and  experience.  To 
receive  a private  pilot’s  license,  for 
example,  the  individual  must  have 
a minimum  of  40  hours  in  the  air. 
A commercial  pilot’s  license  re- 
quires 200  hours,  and  an  airline 
transport  pilot’s  license  1,500  hours. 

The  agency  also  sets  medical 
standards  for  pilots  and  various 
other  airmen,  and  requires  periodic 
examinations  to  maintain  an  active 
status.  An  airline  transport  pilot, 
for  example,  must  pass  such  an 
examination  every  6 months. 

All  airmen  records  are  main- 
tained at  the  FAA’s  Aeronautical 
Center  in  Oklahoma  City.  At  year’s 
end  in  1969,  there  were  more  than 
700,000  “active”  civil  pilots  (those 
with  a current  medical  certificate) 


on  record  at  the  center.  Private 
pilots  account  for  approximately 
300,000  of  this  total,  with  student 
pilots  numbering  about  200,000. 
The  figure  for  commercial  pilots 
was  176,000  and  airline  transport 
pilots,  3 1 ,000. 

The  FAA’s  Aeronautical  Center 
also  serves  as  the  training  school 
for  the  agency’s  controllers,  elec- 
tronic technicians,  and  other  tech- 
nical personnel.  During  recent 
months,  as  many  as  1,000  air  traffic 
controllers  may  have  been  in  train- 
ing at  the  center  at  any  one  time. 

The  FAA’s  vigilance  to  insure 
air  safety  never  ends.  The  safety 
record  of  today’s  aircraft  is  tes- 
timony to  that  fact.  P>1 
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LCSS  Is  the  Army’s 


Guided 

Missile 

Nose 

Doctor 


If  a red  light  shows,  the  technician  checking  the  guidance  and  control 
system  of  a Shillelagh  will  bring  in  the  LCSS  to  correct  the  problem. 


Army  Digest  Staff 


|f  the  Army’s  Lance,  Dragon, 
Shillelagh,  and  TOW  missiles  had 
noses  to  sniff  out  their  targets,  the 
Land  Combat  Support  System 
(LCSS)  could  be  called  the  guided 
missile  “nose  doctor.”  LCSS  is  the 
Army’s  troubleshooter  for  guided 
missile  control  systems;  it  literally 
takes  its  service  to  the  customer. 

A guided  missile  is  an  extremely 
complicated  piece  of  equipment, 
which  requires  a complex  mainte- 
nance system  to  ensure  its  reliability. 
As  the  missiles  become  lighter  and 
more  versatile,  they  are  going  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  field  with 
the  combat  soldier. 

To  service  the  sophisticated  guid- 
ance and  control  systems  that  put 
the  missile  on  target,  the  Army 
maintains  LCSS  units  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  Europe, 
Alaska,  and  Japan. 

Typical  of  these  units  is  the 
159th  Ordnance  Detachment,  169th 
Maintenance  Battalion,  13th  Sup- 
port Brigade,  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 
The  159th  stands  behind  the  mis- 
siles of  the  1st  and  2d  Armored 
Divisions  headquartered  at  the 
sprawling  post — claimed  to  be  the 
Free  World’s  largest  armor  installa- 
tion. If  something  goes  wrong,  the 
159th  must  come  through  with  the 
necessary  testing  equipment  and 
technicians  to  find  the  trouble  and 
correct  it. 

The  159th  is  prepared  to  service 
missile  systems  in  the  field,  literally 
at  the  soldier’s  elbow.  The  unit  is 
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100  percent  mobile.  A field  service 
team  with  its  portable  equipment 
and  spare  parts  husdes  to  the  de- 
ployed system  to  determine  what 
component  is  in  trouble. 

Faulty  components  are  sent  to  a 
centrally  located  point  where  the 
source  of  the  problem  is  isolated 
by  electronic  test  set.  The  set  ac- 
tually prints  out  what  parts  need 
replacing,  and  the  component  is 
then  repaired  in  the  LCSS  shop. 
This  field  capability,  incidentally, 
also  reduces  the  necessity  for  a 
large  parts  inventory. 

Repair  of  major  components  is 
accomplished  in  the  field  by  replac- 
ing subcomponents  such  as  circuit 
boards  and  modules.  These  sub- 
components, if  repairable,  are  re- 
turned to  Anniston  Army  Depot, 
Ala.,  where  they  are  repaired  and 


put  back  into  the  supply  system. 

But  it  takes  a lot  more  than  com- 
plex electronic  equipment  to  service 
a guided  missile  system.  Highly 
trained  technicians  are  needed  to 
operate  the  equipment  and  repair 
the  guidance  and  control  system.  In 
preparation  for  this  role,  men  of 
the  159th  undergo  an  intensive 
course  of  study  which  lasts  for  24 
to  27  weeks.  Through  the  use  of 
automated  test  facilities,  the  LCSS 
is  now  able  to  support  several  sys- 
tems, and  overall  reductions  in 
personnel  and  training  requirements 
are  made  possible.  Through  this 
capability,  and  the  dedication  of 
men  like  the  “doctors”  in  the 
159th.  the  LCSS  is  helping  Army 
maintenance  and  logistics  experts 
keep  pace  with  modem  weaponry. 
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In  Signal  officer  basic, 
second  lieutenants  grapple  with 


The  Talking 
Refrigerators 


LT  W.  H.  Giles 


The  Signal  Corps  lieutenants 
face  an  olive  drab  box  shaped  like 
a refrigerator,  with  a look  on  their 
faces  that  says  they’re  bewildered. 

They  have  just  been  told  that  in 
a few  weeks  they’ll  know  that  piece 
of  equipment,  and  every  other  piece 
of  tactical  communications  equip- 
ment in  the  Army,  the  way  they 
knew  their  fielders’  mitts  when  they 
were  little  leaguers.  Right  now, 
however,  they  stare  goggle-eyed  at 
the  “green  refrigerator”  covered 
with  wires  and  dials. 

Such  confrontations  occur  every 
2 weeks  at  the  U.S.  Army  South- 
eastern Signal  School,  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  when  a new  class  begins  the 
Signal  Officer  Basic  Course. 

While  all  branch  officer  basic 


courses  arc  demanding.  Signal’s 
may  be  tougher  than  most.  Since 
the  Signal  Corps  is  both  an  arm 
and  a service,  its  officers  must  be 
competent  in  weapons,  tactics,  and 
defense.  Add  to  this  responsibility 
for  proficiency  in  transport,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  all  Army 
tactical  communications  equipment, 
and  you  create  a course  that  will 
tax  a new  officer’s  abilities  to  the 
utmost. 

The  course  begins  with  the  study 
of  general  military  subjects,  includ- 
ing familiarization  with  Army  ad- 
ministration at  all  levels,  then  moves 
to  the  field  where  the  men  fire  and 
qualify  with  several  weapons.  Tac- 
tics and  field  problems  are  studied, 
then  practiced. 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to 
planning  the  defense  of  an  isolated 
signal  site.  Many  of  these  officers 
will  command  such  units  deep  in 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  the  moun- 
tain crests  of  Korea,  the  rolling  hills 
and  forests  of  Europe,  or  wherever 
else  our  troops  may  be  stationed. 


The  students  also  undergo  night 
problems  in  tactics  and  navigation, 
as  well  as  a grueling  day-long 
escape  and  evasion  problem  over 
swampy,  rugged  terrain. 

The  technical  side  of  the  train- 
ing consists  of  4 weeks  of  com- 
munication-electronics, with  1 week 
on  radio,  wire,  and  communications 
centers.  During  the  fourth  week, 
they  receive  classroom  instruction 
in  the  displacement  of  all  types  of 
equipment  for  maximum  effective- 
ness. They  also  plan  tactical  radio- 
teletype networks. 

In  the  final  week  of  the  course, 
it’s  back  to  the  field  for  a 3-day 
field  training  exercise  (FTX)  where 
the  students  apply  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  they  have  learned. 
Each  officer  is  put  in  charge  of 
various  detachments  and  told  to 
get  his  equipment  in  operation  and 
establish  the  communications  links 
that  serve  the  voice  of  command. 
By  this  time,  all  the  mystery  had 
best  be  gone  from  those  green 
refrigerators. 


Approximately  80  percent  of 
each  class  is  made  up  of  ROTC 
graduates,  most  of  whom  studied 
liberal  arts  or  business  administra- 
tion in  college.  The  remainder  of 
the  class  is  made  up  of  officer  can- 
didate school  graduates  and  U.S. 
Military  Academy  graduates.  Only 
about  one  in  four  has  had  any  prior 
technical  communications  training. 

Academically,  the  course  is  part 
of  the  Officer  Department,  under 
the  School’s  Directorate  of  Instruc- 
tion. The  faculty  is  composed  of 
experienced  officers,  plus  many 
highly  skilled  civilian,  warrant  of- 
ficer. and  noncommissioned  officer 
instructors. 

Each  class  is  assigned  a Leader- 
ship Development  Officer  (LDO), 
a Signal  Corps  captain  who  per- 
sonally advises  each  student  on  his 
grades,  progress,  and  course  re- 
quirements. He  also  helps  steer  the 
student  officer  straight  during  his 
first  days  on  active  duty’.  In  effect, 
the  LDO  is  dean  and  big  brother 
rolled  into  one. 

Students  are  assigned  to  the  Stu- 
dent Officer  Company,  a unit  of  the 
School's  15,000-man  School  Bri- 
gade. The  company  is  composed  of 
four  classes  at  a time  totaling  al- 
most 600  lieutenants.  The  385th 
Signal  Company  provides  the  equip- 
ment and  enlisted  personnel  needed 
to  conduct  field  problems  and 
exercises. 

About  half  of  each  class  will  go 
on  to  specialized  signal  training  at 
the  communications  officer  course 
at  Fort  Sill,  the  Southeastern  Signal 
School  here  at  Fort  Gordon,  or  the 
Signal  Center  and  School  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  The  remainder  are  as- 
signed directly  to  CONUS  units. 
Most  will  eventually  sene  short 
tours  overseas.  Commenting  on  the 
quality  of  the  graduates.  Colonel 
E.  E.  Moran,  commandant  of  the 
Southeastern  Signal  School,  says: 
“Their  accomplishments  all  over 
the  world  enable  the  graduates, 
school,  and  course  to  enjoy  out- 
standing records.” 

Meanwhile,  the  confrontation 
between  second  lieutenant  and 
talking  refrigerator  continues.  r_t»1 
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Administrative  Discharge 

What  It’s  All  About 

CPT  Stuart  J.  Offer 


From  the  earliest  times  the  discharge  certificate  has 
been  both  evidence  of  discharge,  and  an  official 
statement  of  the  type  of  service  rendered. 

Today,  there  are  three  types  of  administrative 
discharge:  Honorable,  General,  and  Undesirable.  Ini- 
tially, the  only  administrative  discharge  certificate 
authorized  was  denominated  “honorable”  to  denote 
honorable  and  faithful  service.  In  1821  the  form  of  dis- 
charge certificate  was  changed  to  permit  indication 
of  the  reason  for  discharge.  While  each  printed  certif- 
icate contained  the  word  “honourably,”  the  word  was 
stricken  out  if  it  was  determined  that  a soldier  had  not 
served  honorably  and  faithfully. 

In  1893,  a new  type  of  administrative  discharge 
was  introduced — the  “discharge  without  honor.”  This 
was  utilized  in  cases  of  fraudulent  enlistment,  civilian 
conviction  and  imprisonment,  and  disqualification  (in- 
cluding physical)  for  further  service  through  the 
member’s  own  misconduct. 

By  1918,  this  new  form  of  discharge  had  become 
known  as  a “Blue”  discharge  because  it  was  printed 
on  blue  paper.  It  had  been  expanded  to  include  en- 
listed personnel  discharged  for  unfitness,  and  to  char- 
acterize the  service  of  a member  whose  character 
ratings  had  been  less  than  “good.” 

These  discharges,  issued  throughout  World  War 
II,  were  subject  to  a great  deal  of  criticism  because 
they  were  issued  to  members  guilty  of  willful  mis- 
conduct as  well  as  to  soldiers  who  simply  could  not 
adjust  to  military  life.  So,  in  1946,  a joint  Army- 
Navy  Committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  entire 
administrative  discharge  system.  This  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  was  essential  to  retain  some  method  of 
administrative  discharge  that  would  distinguish  be- 
tween honorable  service  and  service  less  than  honor- 
able. It  was  recommended  that  the  “Blue”  discharge 
be  subdivided  into  a “General”  and  “Undesirable” 
discharge.  This  system,  formally  adopted  by  the  mil- 
itary services  on  July  1,  1947,  is  the  current  admin- 
istrative discharge  system. 

The  Honorable  discharge  remains  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  administrative  discharge,  retaining  its 
original  meaning  as  a certificate  evidencing  honor- 
able and  faithful  service  of  the  highest  caliber.  Service 
members  who  receive  Honorable  discharges  are  eligible 
for  reenlistment  and  all  benefits  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  General  discharge  is  also  a discharge  under 
honorable  conditions,  signifying  that  a member’s  serv- 
ice has  been  honorable,  but  not  sufficiently  meritorious 
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to  warrant  an  Honorable  discharge.  Where  a member 
has  been  convicted  by  general  court-martial  (but  not 
sentenced  to  a punitive  discharge)  during  his  current 
term  of  service,  or  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  mil- 
itary service,  or  has  been  involved  in  frequent  non- 
major disciplinary  problems,  he  may  receive  a General 
discharge.  Although  eligible  for  all  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration benefits  administered  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
he  is  obviously  marked  by  the  discharge  he  receives. 

The  Undesirable  discharge  is  given  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions,  such  as  unfitness,  miscon- 
duct, homosexuality,  or  security  reasons.  It  may  be 
issued  based  upon  the  approved  recommendation  of 
a board  of  officers  (unless  waived  by  the  service  mem- 
ber) at  which  the  service  member  has  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  appear,  with  free  military  counsel, 
to  submit  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  and  to  question 
any  witness.  It  is  a bar  to  some  Army  benefits,  and 
VA  benefits  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  recipient  will  probably  find  many 
civilian  jobs  closed  to  him,  including  Government 
employment.  While  he  may  lead  an  exemplary  life 
after  receiving  his  Undesirable  discharge,  its  character 
can  never  be  changed  based  solely  on  that  account. 

Review  Procedures.  A service  member  who  feels 
that  his  discharge  was  improperly  characterized  may 
request  review  by  the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board 
and,  finally,  the  Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records.  If  review  is  granted,  an  applicant  has  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  board  in  person, 
with  counsel,  or  of  submitting  evidence  by  affidavits. 
Many  veterans’  organizations  provide  free  counsel  for 
those  seeking  such  review. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  a discharge  change,  upon  review, 
particulary  since  the  boards  are  limited  to  review  of 
the  former  member’s  record  of  service.  Exemplary 
conduct  after  discharge  seldom  provides  basis  for 
corrective  action,  a fact  that  has  led  to  heartbreak 
for  many  burdened  with  an  Undesirable  discharge. 

For  such  former  members,  the  only  governmental 
recognition  of  their  rehabilitation  is  the  Certificate 
of  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Although  the  certificate  recognizes  the 
progress  made  in  rehabilitation,  it  does  not  entitle  the 
former  member  to  any  Federal  benefits  lost  as  a result 
of  his  prior  bad  discharge.  (See  “Many  Learn — Too 
Late,”  May  1969  Army  Digest.) 

Statistics  show  that  more  than  97  percent  of 
American  service  members  receive  Honorable  dis- 
charges. Given  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  Honor- 
able discharge  and  the  appearent  ease  in  obtaining 
it,  there  seems  no  reason  to  settle  for  anything  less. 
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Washington  Panorama 

Heritage  Is  Your  Traveling  Companion  on  a 
Stroll  Around  the  Nation’s  Capital 


Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
Photos  by  SSG  Dave  Hinkle 


Most  visitors  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington confine  their  sightseeing — 
usually  for  reasons  of  time  and 
transportation — to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mall  area.  Until  recently  visitors 
had  to  hike  to  see  the  sights  but  now 
they  can  cruise  leisurely  along  in 
the  new  tourmobiles.  Attractive 
National  Park  Service  guides  en- 
liven the  trip  with  a running 
commentary  on  the  history  and 
features  of  the  various  attractions 
along  the  route.  For  those  with  a 
minimum  of  time,  this  is  the  ideal 
solution.  Visitors  can,  however, 
leave  the  tour  at  any  time  to  visit 
the  buildings  and  then  resume  the 
tour  at  their  convenience. 

A tour  of  the  Mall  can  start  at 
any  point,  but  the  White  House  is 
as  good  a starting  place  as  any.  Our 
first  President,  incidentally,  never 
slept  there,  although  he  did  select 
the  site  and  lay  the  cornerstone. 

Directly  across  from  the  White 
House  is  the  Washington  Monument 
that  was  started  in  1 848  and  took  36 
years  to  build.  The  Army  Engineers 
supervised  the  work  at  one  point 
in  its  construction. 

The  Smithsonian  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  is  the  first  stop 
on  the  trip  down  the  Mall.  The 
museum  should  be  a model  for  all 
museums.  Here  the  visitor  can  enjoy 
himself  as  he  browses  through  a 
streamlined  version  of  what  used  to 
be  called  “the  attic  of  the  Nation.” 
Of  particular  interest  to  Army  per- 
sonnel is  the  Hall  of  Military  His- 
tory, featuring  exhibits  dealing  with 
the  Nation’s  armed  forces.  George 
Washington’s  field  tent  is  set  up 
here. 


Just  below  the  Smithsonian  on 
the  Mall  is  the  National  Gallery'  of 
Art  with  one  of  the  world’s  finest 
collections  of  art.  It  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
in  the  Capital,  but  its  real  greatness 
is  in  the  scope  and  variety  of  its  art 
treasures,  ranging  from  the  medieval 
to  French  modem. 

Across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
the  National  Archives,  where  you 
can  see  the  original  copies  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Further  along  the  avenue  is  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  offers  conducted  tours  of  its 
laboratories  and  facilities,  topped 
off  by  a live  fire  exhibition  in  its 
basement  range. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  at  the  foot 
of  Capitol  Hill  can  be  a welcome 
respite  from  the  hot  pavements  of 
the  city.  Here  are  displayed  tropical 
plants  from  all  over  the  world  as 
well  as  domestic  plants  in  season. 

On  this  hill,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Mall,  is  a grqup  of  buildings 
dominated  by  the  Capitol,  situated 
in  a park-like  setting.  Although 
Washington  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Capitol  in  1793.  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  the  Civil  War,  in 
1865.  The  Supreme  Court — a gem 
of  classic  Greek  architecture — is 
just  cast  of  the  Capitol.  Court  ses- 
sions may  be  witnessed  here  from 
October  to  mid-June,  and  there  are 
guided  tours  throughout  the  year. 
The  Library  of  Congress  adjoining 
the  Supreme  Court  has  in  its  collec- 
tions the  papers  of  many  Presidents 
and  thousands  of  rare  books,  includ- 


ing a nearly  perfect  Gutenberg  Bible. 

No  visit  to  the  Nation’s  Capita) 
would  be  complete  without  a visit 
to  nearby  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery with  its  famous  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  the  grave  of  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  near- 
by grave  of  his  brother  Robert,  and 
crowning  the  hill  overlooking  the 
graves,  the  famous  Custis-Lec  man- 
sion. Not  far  away  is  the  imposing 
Iwo  Jima  Memorial  and  just  a short 
distance  farther  up  the  road  is  Fort 
Myer,  where  occasional  troop  re- 
views by  the  3d  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard)  are  an  attraction.  The  Tues- 
day evening  ceremonies  held  by  the 
Marines  at  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial 
are  also  a must  for  lovers  of  martial 
music.  The  Marines  also  stage  an 
impressive  dress  parade  at  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Barracks  each  Friday 
night. 

During  the  summer  there  arc 
free  outdoor  band  concerts  by  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  Watergate  Amphitheater  on  the 
Potomac  and  before  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

In  travels  about  the  city.  Arm> 
visitors  are  sure  to  see  the  many 
examples  of  statuary-  that  abound 
both  indoors  and  outdoors,  includ- 
ing many  monuments  to  Army  units 
and  actions.  Among  the  most  out- 
standing is  the  Grant  Memorial 
near  the  Capitol. 

There  is  one  final  admonition.  No 
one  can  take  in  all  the  sights  of 
Washington  during  a single  visit. 
^ ou  w ill  just  have  to  leave  some 
of  them  until  the  next  trip. 
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No  visit  to  Washington 
4 ; would  be  complete  without 

* touring  the  famed  Capitol 

* building,  above,  or  the  Hall 
1 of  Military  History  at  the 

Smithsonian  Institution,  top 
j right,  or  the  White  House, 
] right. 
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e end  of  the  Reflecting  Pool,  the  visitor  can  see 
nposing  Lincoln  Memorial,  far  left,  while  at  the 
end  is  the  Washington  Monument,  above  left. 
i the  Capitol,  notable  works  of  art  are  on  display, 
he  visitor  can  take  his  memories  home  in  the  form 
ist  cards  or  other  mementos  sold  at  sidewalk 
nir  stands,  above.  FJQ 
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Soldiers  In  1870  style  uniforms  raise  the 
flag  against  the  backdrop  of  a Cones- 
toga wagon,  above.  Cannon  Walk,  top 
right,  links  the  museum’s  main  exhibit 
halls.  Center  right,  this  Gatling  gun, 
still  In  operating  condition,  Is  used  in 
historical  ceremonies.  Right,  “Atomic 
Annie,"  the  40-foot-long  cannon  that 
tired  the  first  atomic  artillery  round 
In  1953,  looms  over  Cannon  Walk. 
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They  say  Geronimo  never  really  left  his  jailhouse 
L_  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  although  he  died  there,  a prisoner 
I of  war,  61  years  ago.  Legend  has  it  that  the  ghost  of 
I the  grim  old  warrior  still  lingers  over  the  Army  post. 

Last  year  a summer  aide  at  the  U.S.  Army  Field 

* '"""I  Artillery  and  Fort  Sill  Museum  claimed  that,  while  she 

I was  working  a Ouija  board  with  other  summer  aides 

in  the  cell  where  Geronimo  occasionally  was  incar- 
cerated, she  received  this  message:  “Get  out  of  here! 
Leave  me  alone!”  Of  course,  she  didn’t  explain  how 
the  old  warrior  learned  to  spell  English. 

But  Geronimo  is  history,  part  of  the  rich  heritage 
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Artist's  sketch  shows  the 
entire  museum  complex:  1, 
Geronimo  Guardhouse.  2, 
Cannon  Walk.  3,  McLain  Hall. 
4,  Hamilton  Hall.  5,  Old  Post 
Corral.  6,  First  Headquarters, 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artil- 
lery. 7,  Old  Post  Headquar- 
ters. 8,  Field  Artillery  Hall  of 
Flags.  9,  Old  Post  Chapel. 
10,  General  Sill  Monument 
and  Fort  Sill  Founding  Marker. 


of  Fort  Sill  that  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  Fort  Sill 
Museum. 

Occupying  many  of  the  original  stone  buildings  of 
the  Old  Post,  which  was  constructed  by  cavalry  troops 
more  than  a century  ago,  the  Fort  Sill  Museum  en- 
shrines the  history  of  American  field  artillery  and  the 
Old  South  Plains  frontier. 

Through  its  artifacts  and  historical  documents,  the 
museum  presents  a graphic  chronicle  of  the  fort,  from 
its  origin  as  an  Indian  outpost  on  the  edge  of  an  un- 
settled, and  often  violent,  frontier  to  its  present  place 
as  the  home  of  modern  field  artillery.  During  Fort 
Sill’s  centennial  year  in  1969,  more  than  260,000 
visited  the  museum. 

The- museum  was  officially  opened  in  1934  by  Major 
General  Upton  Birnie,  then  chief  of  field  artillery.  Its 
first  curator  was  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Harry  C. 
Larter,  Jr.,  who  organized  the  first  exhibits  in  the  Old 
Post  Guardhouse.  Even  then,  Geronimo’s  cell,  with  its 
3-foot-thick  limestone  walls  and  its  narrow  door  of 
oak  reinforced  with  wagon  iron,  was  a major  attraction. 

Today’s  visitors  find  much  of  interest  in  the  museum’s 
vast  collection,  and  the  more  than  50  historic  sites 
marked  elsewhere  on  the  reservation. 

Visitors  can  scarcely  overlook  “Atomic  Annie,”  the 
280mm  gun  with  the  40-foot  barrel,  which  fired  the 
world’s  first  atomic  artillery  round  in  1953. 

Set  along  a 600-yard  “Cannon  Walk”  in  the  museum 
complex,  other  weapons  from  eight  nations  depict  de- 
velopments in  the  art  of  gunnery  over  the  past  60  years. 
Besides  Atomic  Annie,  the  visitor  can  see  a German 
245mm  trench  mortar  from  World  War  I;  German  and 
Japanese  rocket  launchers  from  World  War  II;  Soviet 
and  Italian  antitank  guns  from  World  War  II;  the 


huge  210mm  heavy  howitzer,  a favorite  in  German 
corps  artillery  units  during  World  War  II;  and  the 
famed  German  “buzz  bomb,”  the  V-l  rocket  that 
launched  the  rocket  age. 

Linked  by  the  Cannon  Walk  are  the  gun  halls  of 
the  museum — Hamilton  Hall  and  McLain  Hall.  In  these 
two  huge  stone  buildings,  displays  depict  the  colorful 
history  of  U.S.  field  artillery,  front  colonial  days  to 
present  emplacements  in  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  museum's  oldest  and  most  important 
artifacts  can  be  seen  in  Hamilton  Hall:  the  bamze  6- 
pounder  field  gun  that  Lafayette  brought  from  France; 
a pair  of  bronze  howitzers  cast  by  Daniel  King  in 
Pennsylvania  for  General  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne’s 
campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  River;  a 
complete  original  uniform  of  a private  of  “foot  artil- 
lery” during  the  mid- 1830s;  the  125-year-old  flag  that 
was  flown  by  “Duncan’s  Battery”  during  the  Mexican 
War;  and  the  model  1887  gun  caisson  and  limber  that 
were  used  to  carry  the  casket  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y..  in  April  1945. 

McLain  Hall  was  the  original  commissary  of  the  Old 
Post.  Today,  it  houses  significant  exhibits  of  American 
artillery  dating  from  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900  to 
the  present.  Here  may  be  seen  uniforms  worn  in 
France  during  World  War  I;  the  “French  75”  field  gun 
that  served  American  forces  until  World  War  II;  an 
artillery  observation  plane  from  World  War  II;  and 
modern  American  and  enemy  weapons  from  Vietnam. 

West  of  McLain  Hall  is  the  Geronimo  Guardhouse, 
which  also  housed  such  famous  prisoners  as  the  Kiowa 
chiefs  Satanta,  Big  Tree,  and  Sun  Boy;  the  Comanche 
chiefs  Tabananika.  Little  Crow,  and  Big  Looking  Glass; 
and  the  Cheyenne  chief.  Killer.  Gun-toting  outlaws 
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Keep  those  traces  taut!  Out  of  the  past  rides  a field  artillery  half-section  of  the  famous  French  75s,  one  of  the  “living”  exhibits 
of  the  museum. 


such  as  William  “Missouri  Bill”  McPherson — also  were 
confined  here;  many  later  were  delivered  to  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  for  trial  before  the  “Hanging  Judge,”  Isaac 
Parker. 

Inside  the  guardhouse  is  one  of  the  museum’s  most 
recent  acquisitions,  a diorama  depicting  Fort  Sill  as  it 
was  in  1875.  It  shows  three-dimensional  models  of 
buildings  and  tiny  figurines  of  soldiers,  Indians,  civil- 
ians, and  animals.  While  spotlights  focus  on  specific 
areas,  a recorded  1 0-minute  narration  outlines  the  fort’s 
history. 

On  the  front  porch  of  the  jailhouse,  a sign  from  Fort 
Sill’s  past  reads:  “The  shooting  of  buffalo  from  bar- 
racks windows  is  prohibited.  By  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer.” 

Other  Indian  displays  and  pioneer  artifacts  are  dis- 
played in  the  picturesque  Old  Post  Corral.  This 
stockade-type  stone  corral  was  built  in  the  summer  of 
1870  after  Kiowas  raided  the  regiment’s  horse  and  mule 
herds.  However,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  corral 
was  short-lived,  for  2 years  later  the  Comanches  raided 
it  and  made  off  with  54  horses  and  mules. 

Within  the  buttressed,  8-foot-high  walls  of  the  corral 
are  military  and  pioneer  horse-drawn  vehicles,  includ- 
ing a 136-year-old  Conestoga  wagon;  original  black- 
smith and  saddler’s  shops;  a replica  of  the  Old  Post 
Trader’s  Store;  and  Indian  tepees. 

Set  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Old  Post  Quad- 
rangle are  other  buildings  of  the  museum  complex.  The 
first  headquarters  of  the  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery, 
the  1911  forerunner  of  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery 
School,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition.  The 
Field  Artillery  Hall  of  Flags  contains  an  array  of  more 
than  100  banners  under  which  field  artillerymen  have 


fought— the  battle-scarred  U.S.  flag  that  flew  over 
Chapultepec,  Mexico;  Civil  War  flags  and  artifacts;  the 
1808-21  light  artillery  first  regimental  flag;  vintage  flags 
and  band  instruments  honoring  the  formation  of  the 
post’s  first  regimental  band;  and  insignia  tracing  the 
history  of  the  first  artillery  branch. 

Besides  the  exhibits  in  the  museum  proper,  many 
other  historical  sites  throughout  the  post  are  preserved 
by  the  museum.  Some  800  Indian  graves  have  been 
marked  in  five  cemeteries  on  the  reservation.  The  Old 
Post  Chapel  is  the  second  oldest  church  in  continuous 
use  in  Oklahoma.  Sherman  House,  the  residence  of 
Major  General  Roderick  Wetherill,  the  present  com- 
manding general,  was  the  scene  of  an  attempted  Indian 
assassination  of  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

During  observance  of  its  centennial  in  1969,  Fort 
Sill  drew  heavily  on  the  museum’s  historical  resources 
in  successfully  staging  commemorative  events.  One  of 
these  events,  which  commemorated  the  signing  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Peace  Treaty  in  1867,  drew  more  than 
2,000  Indians  from  27  tribes  to  a weekend  encampment. 

All  through  the  historical  observances,  and  the  ex- 
hibits program,  runs  the  theme  of  bringing  to  public 
attention  the  fact  that,  unlike  so  many  Hollywood 
movies  and  Western  stories,  the  Army  did  its  best  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  recognize  the  Indian’s  side  in 
conflicts. 

It  was  at  Fort  Sill  that  the  Army  successfully  pacified 
the  Indian  with  guns  and  integrated  him  into  the 
national  life.  The  story  of  how  this  was  done,  and  the 
story  of  the  frontier  outpost  that  came  to  be  the  center 
and  school  for  the  most  powerful  mobile  land  weapons 
in  any  army,  is  preserved  by  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery  and  Fort  Sill  Museum.  M »1 
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Twenty-five  years  after  V-J  Day, 


The 

“Mighty  Mo” 

Still 

Serves 

Owen  J.  Remington 

Where  the  men  of  destiny  sat 
in  the  bright  autumn  sunshine  to 
put  their  names  to  the  official  In- 
strument of  Surrender — 

Where  the  mighty  guns  once 
belched  forth  their  lethal  tons  of 
hot  steel — 

Where  the  maze  of  antennas  in 
martial  array  sent  out  messages  to 
the  maneuvering  fleet — 

Where  the  bridge  teemed  with 
men  guiding  the  coursings  of  a 
mighty  armada  through  enemy-held 
seas — 

Today,  the  battleship  Missouri  is 
silent,  her  guns  dismantled,  her 
masts  down,  her  bridge  empty.  To- 
gether with  91  other  decommis- 
sioned ships,  including  that  other 
mighty  battle  wagon,  New  Jersey, 
she  lies  in  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard af  Bremerton,  Wash. 

But  while  she  is  now  decommis- 
sioned, she  is  not  dead.  Her  decks 
still  echo  to  the  footsteps  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  each  year  who  make 
the  daily  bus  trip  from  Bremerton, 
to  imagine  that  they  are  watching 
the  surrender  that  ended  the  fight- 
ing with  Japan  on  September  2, 
1945.  They  come  to  view  the  spot 
where  a kamikaze  crashed  the  main 
deck,  to  relive  once  more  the  stir- 
ring events  that  took  place  aboard 
the  ship. 

In  fact,  so  strongly  do  some  of 
these  visitors  feel  that  many  of  them 
tell  officers  of  the  Inactive  Main- 
tenance Facility  at  the  shipyard, 
that  they  feci  they  arc  visiting  a 
national  shrine. 


% 

But  while  the  machinery  of  the 
mighty  ship  may  now  be  encased 
in  preservative  oil,  and  her  various 
decks  sealed  off.  and  her  hull  pro- 
tected against  corrosion  and  marine 
growths,  the  Missouri  still  serves. 
She  is  officially  today  a civil  de- 
fense bomb  shelter,  stocked  with 
food,  water,  and  medical  supplies. 
Should  the  need  arise,  she  can 
provide  safety  for  2,200  persons  for 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

I he  “Mighty  Mo,"  as  she  was 
known  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  War,  was  decommis- 
sioned in  1955.  For  some  time  she 


was  used  as  headquarters  for  the 
Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility 
at  Bremerton,  but  the  headquarters 
offices  were  moved  ashore  a few 
years  ago. 

The  Missouri  (BB-63)  is  the 
fourth  of  that  name  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  She  was  the  last 
U.S.  battleship  to  be  completed.  Her 
keel  was  laid  January  6,  1941,  and 
she  was  launched  in  January  1944. 
in  time  to  take  part  in  some  of  the 
most  stirring  episodes  of  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II. 

Predecessors.  Her  forebear,  the 
ill-fated  first  Missouri,  was  one  of 
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the  first  steam-powered  warships  in 
the  Navy.  She  had  been  launched 
just  a century  before  work  was 
begun  on  BB-63.  The  first  Missouri 
was  a giant  for  her  time — 229  feet 
in  length;  a breadth  of  40  feet;  and 
displacing  3,200  tons  at  a mean 
draft  of  19  feet.  In  those  days,  be- 
fore steam  boilers  were  to  be  en- 
tirely trusted  as  a means  of  propul- 
sion, she  was  barked-rigged  for 
auxiliary  sail  power,  carrying  19,000 
square  feet  of  canvas.  She  was 
armed  with  two  10-inch  and  eight 
8-inch  guns. 

In  1843,  while  at  Gibralter,  an 
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engineer’s  yeoman  dropped  a dem- 
ijohn of  turpentine  in  a storeroom. 
The  resulting  flames  spread  through 
the  ship.  British  ships  helped  fight 
the  flames,  but  to  no  avail,  and  in 
a few  hours  the  ship  was  a black- 
ened and  sinking  hulk.  The  crew 
was  saved. 

The  second  Missouri  was  orig- 
inally a Confederate  ironclad 
steamer  built  at  Shreveport,  La.,  in 
1863.  She  plied  between  Shreveport 
and  Alexandria,  La.,  and  when  the 
war  ended  she  surrendered  to  U.S. 
naval  forces.  She  never  served  in 
the  Navy  as  a commissioned  ship, 


but  was  taken  to  Mound  City,  111., 
where  she  was  sold  in  November 
1865. 

The  third  Missouri  (BB-11)  was 
launched  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  in 
1901.  Her  original  armament  was 
four  12-inch,  sixteen  6-inch,  and 
six  3-inch  guns  plus  some  smaller 
weapons,  and  two  18-inch  sub- 
merged torpedo  tubes.  She  carried 
12-inch  armor. 

That  third  Missouri  was  one  of 
the  16  ships  of  the  “Great  White 
Fleet”  that  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  around  the  world. 
When  the  fleet  entered  Tokyo  Bay 
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Today,  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  battleship  "Missouri”  view  the  spot  on  the 
deck  where  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  signed  the  Japanese  surrender 
document.  Behind  him  in  this  historic  photograph  are  LTG  Jonathan  Wainwright, 
U.S.  Army,  and  LTG  A.  E.  Percival,  British  Army. 


in  September  1908,  the  sailors 
found  that  thousands  of  Japanese 
had  been  taught  to  shout  “We  Are 
Glad  To  See  You.”  Things  would 
be  a great  deal  different  in  another 
September  when  the  fourth  Mis- 
souri sailed  into  Tokyo  Harbor. 

BB-11,  incidentally,  was  brought 
out  of  retirement  to  serve  during 
World  War  I,  when  she  operated 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  training 
thousands  of  recruits  for  foreign 
service.  She  is  still  remembered  by 
thousands  of  veterans  of  World  War 
I as  the  battleship  that  brought 
them  back  from  France.  She  was 
sold  for  scrap  in  1922  under  terms 
of  the  Washington  treaty  limiting 
naval  armaments. 

At  the  launching  ceremonies  in 
January  1944  for  the  fourth  Mis- 
souri (BB-63),  Harry  S.  Truman, 
then  Senator  from  Missouri,  spoke 
prophetically:  “The  time  is  surely 
coming  when  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri can  thrill  with  pride  as  the 
Missouri  and  her  sister  ships,  with 
batteries  blazing,  sail  into  Tokvo 
Bay.” 

In  comparison  with  the  earlier 


Missouri  battleships,  BB-63  had  a 
length  overall  of  887  feet,  3 inches; 
extreme  beam,  108  feet,  2 inches; 
standard  displacement,  45,000  tons; 
and  mean  draft,  28  feet,  1 1 inches. 
She  was  designed  to  carry  a com- 
plement of  117  officers  and  1,804 
men  at  a speed  of  33  knots.  The 
original  armament  was  nine  16-inch 
guns,  twenty  5-inch  guns,  twenty 
quadruple  40mm  antiaircraft 
mounts,  and  forty-nine  20mm  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Maximum  thickness 
of  armor  was  17*  inches. 

The  huge  ship  didn’t  sail  into 
the  Bay  with  guns  blazing,  as  his- 
tory was  to  prove.  But  as  flagship 
for  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.. 
Commander  Third  Fleet,  she  was 
in  the  thick  of  action.  Her  big  guns 
did  speak  in  anger  during  the  bom- 
bardment against  Japanese-held  ar- 
tillery on  Okinawa,  and  she  was 
struck  by  kamikaze  planes.  During 
the  Okinawa  campaign  she  was 
credited  with  shooting  down  five 
enemy  planes,  and  assisting  in  de- 
struction of  six  others.  She  helped 
repel  12  daylight  attacks  by  enemy 
aerial  raiders  and  four  night  attacks 


on  her  carrier  task  group.  Her 
shore  bombardment  destroyed 
several  gun  emplacements  and 
many  buildings  and  set  fire  to  a 
chemical  or  explosive  plant  ashore. 

On  August  9,  1945.  she  was 
conducting  strikes  on  Hokkaido  and 
Northern  Honshu  when  she  received 
word — in  an  unofficial  radio  re- 
port— that  Japan  would  accept 
terms  for  peace,  but  not  until 
August  15  did  the  official  cease- 
fire come.  It  was  from  the  bridge 
of  the  Missouri  that  Admiral  Hal- 
sey sent  this  famous  message:  “.Ail 
snoopers  will  be  investigated  and 
shot  down,  not  vindictively,  but  in 
a friendly  sort  of  way.”  Several 
Japanese  pilots — either  unrecon- 
structed or  who  perhaps  just  didn’t 
get  the  word — actually  were  shot 
down  when  they  approached  the 
fleet  formation. 

It  was  August  29  when  the  Mis- 
souri dropped  anchor  in  Tokyo  Bay 
to  prepare  for  the  formal  surrender 
ceremony.  On  September  2,  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
came  aboard  at  8:43  a.m.  At  9:02 
he  received  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives headed  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  and  by 
9:30  a.m.  the  Japanese  emissaries 
had  left.  The  surrender  had  been 
signed.  Next  morning  the  battle- 
ship left  unescorted  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor. before  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Korean  war.  the  Mis- 
souri once  more  fired  her  big  guns, 
staging  what  was  known  as  the 
“Cobra  Patrol.”  Her  last  gunstrike 
mission  came  on  March  25.  1953. 
when  she  bombarded  the  Kojo  area. 
A few  months  later  she  was  relieved 
as  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  by  the  battleship  New  Jersey 
(BB-62.) 

Today,  the  two  battlewagons  lie 
decommissioned  at  Bremerton. 
Thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
scrutinize  her  eight  battle  stars  and 
the  other  awards  that  recall  the 
glories  of  her  past.  She  may  be 
silent  now.  but  she  is  not  deserted. 
She  may  be  deactivated,  but  she 
still  serves.  And  should  another 
need  arise,  she  could  be  put  back 
into  commission  once  more.  U»l 
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Down  Texas  way  . . . 


SFC  Carl  Martin 


|t  was  his  first  time  alone  in  the  cockpit.  Brown 
knuckles  turn  a shade  lighter  as  he  grips  the  controls. 
His  eyes  dart  from  gage  to  meter  as  he  wonders  if  he 
can  really  make  the  bee-like  thing  fly.  It  shudders  as 
its  whirring  blades  churn  the  hot  Texas  air.  Unsteadily 
it  raises  itself,  hesitates,  then  begins  a slow  climb  to- 
ward the  sky. 

Fort  Wolters  is  the  hive  for  several  hundred  of 
these  bees — TH-55A  helicopters  that  buzz  around  the 
numerous  heliports  and  stagefields  day  and  night. 

Contributing  to  the  beehive  atmosphere  are  some 
550  Vietnam  Air  Force  student  pilots  attending  the 
U.S.  Army  Primary  Helicopter  School.  They  are 
cream-of-the-crop  volunteers  and  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  Vietnamize  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Students  enter  the  helicopter  pilot  program  in  Viet- 
nam, and  after  passing  an  English  exam  they  go  to 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  for  additional  weeks 
of  training  in  English.  There,  they  undergo  an  inten- 
sive course  to  learn  such  technical  terms  as  autorota- 
tion, hover,  vertigo. 

Language  proficiency  is  of  key  importance.  Since 
nearly  all  instructor  pilots  at  Wolters  agree  that  the 
single  most  significant  problem  in  teaching  the  Viet- 
namese is  that  of  communication,  an  instructor  stays 
with  the  same  student  throughout  the  110  hours  of 
training.  Thus,  the  student  needs  to  learn  just  one 
speech  pattern  and  accent — a factor  which  speeds  his 
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progress.  Actually  language  problems  usually  fade 
away  with  the  student’s  eagerness  to  learn.  Some  in- 
structor pilots  feel  that  the  students’  drive  to  succeed 
is  sometimes  a bit  of  a handicap,  particular!)  when 
they  become  so  keyed-up  that  they  want  to  stay  awake 
the  entire  night  preparing  for  their  first  solo  flight.  “If 
we  didn’t  keep  a little  restraint  on  the  students  prior 
to  solo,  they  would  be  so  exhausted  they  wouldn’t  be 
fit  to  fly,”  says  Major  James  W.  Johnston,  commander 
of  the  unit  that  supports  the  students  administratively. 

Considerable  effort  is  spent  to  make  the  hectic  16 
weeks  of  training  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Mcsshalls 
feature  food  prepared  in  Vietnamese  style,  and  the 
newly  arrived  students  find  their  own  officers  club 
awaiting  them. 

Three  Phases.  Chopper  training  at  Wolters  begins 
with  preflight  instruction,  the  first  of  three  general 
phases.  The  student  learns  the  configuration  of  the 
bubble-like  cockpit,  location  of  the  instruments  and 


I 


soon  they  will  swarm-and  pos 


gages.  As  a safety  precaution,  he  memorizes  the  pre- 
flight checklist,  to  insure  that  the  craft  is  in  a “go” 

status. 

Following  the  first  40  hours  of  indoctrination,  the 
student  moves  on  to  presolo  instruction,  which  in- 
cludes the  fundamentals  of  chopper  flying,  autorota- 
tion, emergency  landing  procedures,  and  flight  patterns 
at  the  stagcfields.  Adding  a touch  of  home,  many  of 
the  stageficlds  around  Wolters  have  been  named  after 
cities  in  South  Vietnam. 

Presolo  flight  training  is  critical  for  the  budding 
young  pilots.  During  these  30  hours,  things  begin  to 
fall  into  place.  The  student  and  the  instructor  get  to 
know  one  another.  The  student  starts  to  build  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  operate  a complicated  piece 
of  machinery.  This  ability  is  particularly  important, 
since  many  VNAF  men  have  had  experience  with 


nothing  more  sophisticated  than  a bicycle,  or  perhaps 
a motor  scooter. 
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g a few  enemies  along  the  way 


i The  student  is  expected  to  solo  between  15  and 
30  hours  of  qualifying  time.  If  an  instructor  feels  that 
his  student  is  not  ready  for  solo  after  the  30-hour 
deadline,  he  may  be  eliminated  from  the  program.  But 
this  happens  rarely — the  attrition  rate  runs  about  1 1 
percent. 

Prior  to  that  all-important  first  solo,  the  student  is 
assigned  a different  instructor  for  a check  ride  to 
make  sure  that  each  man  can  pilot  his  bird  with 
someone  other  than  his  regular  instructor.  Following 
the  first  solo,  the  bus  ride  back  to  the  main  post  is 
interrupted  by  another  unforgettable  experience — being 
thrown  into  the  swimming  pool  of  a local  motel.  That 
is  the  unofficial  initiation  at  Fort  Wolters  reserved  for 
men  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  flying  helicopters. 

Having  proven  himself,  the  student  continues  to 
perfect  his  skills  through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
weeks.  Now  he  is  groomed  for  the  last  phase  of 
primary  helicopter  pilot  training. 

The  final  weeks  of  the  course  are  spent  on  night 
operations,  confined  area  takeoffs  and  landings,  and 
pinnacle  operations.  He  also  makes  cross-country  night 
flights,  both  solo  and  dual,  and  receives  a demonstra- 
tion of  formation  flying. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  safety  and  perfection 
are  stressed.  The  instructors,  many  of  whom  are  Viet- 
nam veterans,  know  that  a pilot  is  allowed  only  one 
mistake  in  combat.  Major  Johnston,  himself  a veteran 
pilot,  joins  instructors  in  admitting  that  the  VNAF 
men  are  not  expert  helicopter  pilots  when  they  leave 
Wolters.  But  they  are  basic  pilots.  Work,  practice,  and 
experience  will  make  them  experts. 

Learning  Center.  Helping  to  develop  the  VNAF 
chopper  pilots  is  the  Student  Learning  Center  located 
near  the  student  living  area.  Inside  the  center’s  two 
buildings  are  an  array  of  devices — movie  projectors 
for  individual  use,  tape  recordings  keyed  to  color 
slides,  devices  to  build  coordination,  and  a “monopoly- 
type” game  that  allows  students  to  compete  in  solv- 
ing problems  on  given  subjects.  One  building  houses 
a TH-55A,  reconstructed  from  spare  parts,  with  cut- 
aways to  show  the  inner  workings  of  the  craft. 

Normally,  students  use  the  learning  center  facilities 
on  a voluntary  basis,  but  sometimes  a trainee  is 
directed  to  use  the  center  if  he  is  having  trouble  with 
some  phase  of  instruction. 

Upon  graduation,  the  students  are  flown  to  Hunter 
Army  Airfield  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  advanced 
training  on  the  Huey  UH-1.  There  they  learn  forma- 

student  pilots  look  over  a training  chopper  that  has  been  re- 
built from  spare  parts,  left.  Movie  viewers  and  headsets 
aid  students  at  the  Learning  Center,  top  right.  Taped  lessons 
reinforced  with  color  slides  speed  the  learning  process, 
right. 


tion  flying  and  tactical  operations  with  the  more  com- 
plicated craft. 

The  last  day  at  Wolters  is  an  emotional  one  for 
the  instructors  and  their  students  as  friends  now  must 
part.  The  TH-55As  return  from  the  day’s  work  in  the 
field.  Having  settled  onto  the  pad  at  the  main  heliport, 
the  student  pilots  emerge  from  their  craft  and  walk 
slowly  from  the  field.  The  bees  have  returned  to  the 
hive.  Soon  they  will  swarm,  as  bees  do  to  make  new 
hives,  to  spread  their  knowledge  to  future  generations 
of  other  bees — and  possibly  to  sting  a few  enemies 
along  the  way.  M»] 
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KP  Memoir: 
Farewell 
To  Mops 

SP5  Ralph  Novak 
Photos  by  PFC  Foster  Glass 


(Note:  Just  4 days  before  the 
author  of  the  following  article  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  SP5,  he 
pulled  KP,  a duty  generally  per- 
formed by  E-4s  and  below  but 
which  is  also  required  of  SP5s  at 
some  installations.  These  are  his 
thoughts  as  a Magna  Cum  Mop- 
handle  graduate  of  the  messhall.) 


SPECIALIST  5 RALPH  NOVAK  wai  until  roc.ntly 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  Fifth  United  States 
Army, 
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The  CQ  runner  sneaking  up,  grabbing  you,  and  screaming  in  your  ear 
that  it’s  time  to  get  up  when  it’s  only  3:30  in  the  morning  and  no  time  for 
anyone  to  get  up. 

Wondering  if  you  will  get  to  the  messhall  in  time,  perhaps,  to  be  the  one 
who  gets  the  Great  Boon,  the  salve  that  soothes  your  jagged  disposition — 
Outside  Man.  Or  if  all  those  blankety  blank  reserves  have  got  there  ahead 
of  you,  leaving  you  with  the  Fate  Worse  Than  Death — Pots  and  Pans. 

Hoping  that,  for  some  magical  reason,  only  eight  or  nine  people  will  show 
up  for  every  meal,  even  though  it’s  Tuesday  and  the  day  before  payday  and 
they’re  having  steak,  the  way  they  always  do  when  you’re  on  KP. 

Hearing,  “All  right,  you  KPs,  line  up  for  chow;  D-R-O!!! — Hey,  we  need 
some  silverware  out  here — Where  is  that  Kitchen  Man,  anyway? — You 
WILL  get  those  salt-and-pepper  shakers  and  napkin  holders  lined  up! — 
Ain’t  none  of  you  gonna  leave  until  everybody  has  finished  his  job.” 

Kicking  that  last  stray  morsel  of  soggy  carrot  under  the  molding  as  the 
KP  pusher  comes  around  to  check  your  area. 

I won’t  have  any  of  those  things  to  look  forward  to  any  more.  I’ve  been 
promoted.  Finally.  After  having  had  KP  for  what  seemed  liked  197  times. 

I did  it  all  in  my  time.  Outside  Man.  Kitchen  Man.  Tray  Man  (NCO  and 
EM),  DRO.  Pots  and  Pans.  I learned  a lot  of  new  skills:  buffing,  running  a 
dishwashing  machine,  stuffing  food  down  drains,  breaking  eggs,  sleeping 
with  my  eyes  open. 

Those  skills,  plus  the  great  and  lasting  principles  of  pulling  KP,  will  be 
with  me  always.  The  cardinal  rule,  of  course,  is  do  unto  others  so  they 
don’t  think  you  haven’t  anything  to  do.  Keep  moving  some  part  of  your 
body  at  all  times.  Look  busy.  I once  scoured  the  same  spot  on  the  wall  for 
3 consecutive  hours  because  I could  sit  down  while  I was  doing  it. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  many  honors  for  my  KP  duties.  The 
original  KP  scouting  report  on  me  read,  “Has  bad  hands,  will  drop  glasses 
if  pressured.  Can’t  go  to  right  with  the  mop.  Can  be  discouraged  by  trays 
filled  with  cigarette  ashes.  Will  crawl  under  table  and  go  to  sleep  if  not 
watched  closely.” 

But,  later  in  my  career,  I came  back  to  win,  among  other  honors,  the 
KP  Medal  (with  three  steel  wool  devices),  the  title  of  Pots-and-Pans  Man 
of  the  Cycle  at  Fort  Polk,  a spot  as  Outside  Man  on  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  all-star  KP  squad,  the  Combat  Tray  Man’s  badge,  18  Sliced  Finger 
Medals,  and,  of  course,  four  nominations  as  Most  Valuable  KP,  CONARC. 

I’m  often  asked  what  advice  I have  for  young  KPs  just  starting  out.  Or 
old  KPs  just  starting  out,  for  that  matter.  First  of  all,  I always  suggest,  try 
to  develop  a chronic  case  of  poison  sumac  on  your  hands. 

But  if  that  or  a similar  ploy  fails,  just  dig  right  in  and  put  your  all  into 
those  KP  duties — scrub  and  rub,  scour  with  power,  buff  enough,  plunge  and 
sponge.  And  do  it  all  good  enough  for  government  work. 

Personally,  though,  I’m  overwhelmed  by  nostalgia  now  that  my  KP 
career  is  over.  It  was  time,  I guess,  for  me  to  move  over  and  give  the  new 
man  a chance  to  shine.  But  I’ll  miss  it. 

Goodbye,  messhall.  Goodbye,  cooks.  Goodbye,  KP  pusher.  Goodbye, 
3:30  a.m.  Goodbye,  KP. 

Sniff. 
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Sculpture- 
In  the  Army? 


Army  Digest  Staff 


While  many  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  doing  things 
“by  the  numbers,”  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
Army  Crafts  Program  use  their  imaginations  and 
skills  to  do  things  by  hand — things  like  creating  a piece 
of  sculpture. 

During  the  1969-70  annual  observance  of  Army 
Arts  and  Crafts  Week,  the  emphasis  was  on  “Today’s 
Army — Symbolized  in  Sculpture.”  Participants  were 
encouraged  to  develop  ideas  that  would  depict  Army 
life,  traditions,  missions,  history,  or  personalities.  These 
were  to  be  portrayed  in  a form  suitable  for  permanent 
construction  at  the  Army  installation  of  origin. 

By  the  end  of  March,  16  completed  proposals  for 
sculpture  were  received  and  later  were  judged  in  a 
contest  that  awarded  the  winners  cash  prizes  to  help 
defray  construction  costs.  Contest  results  are: 

First  Place.  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  “Today’s  Army-- 
Symbolized  in  Sculpture”  designed  by  SP4  John  M. 
Guse. 

Second  Place.  Seoul  Area,  Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
“The  Old  Frontier”  designed  by  SP4  David  W.  Woolf' 
and  SP5  Kenneth  P.  Kaiser. 

Third  Place.  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  “Spirit  of  the 
Signal  Corps”  designed  by  PVT  Kurt  Hoelter,  SP4 
R.  A.  Fisher,  and  SP5  K.  M.  Harmicar. 

Drawings  of  the  proposed  sculptures  were  accom- 
panied by  scale  models  of  the  finished  piece.  At 
several  posts,  work  on  the  sculpture  has  already 
begun. 

The  awards  were  given  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Aileen  Osborn  Webb  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  who  in 
turn  was  presented  an  Army  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion by  The  Adjutant  General,  Major  General  Kenneth 
G.  Wickham,  for  her  long  and  continued  support  of 
the  Army  Crafts  Program. 

Mrs.  Webb  has  been  providing  assistance  to  sol- 
dier-craftsmen for  more  than  20  years.  She  founded 


Mrs.  Aileen  Osborn  Webb  admires  the  winning  design  In 
the  sculpture  contest  as  Mrs.  Eugenia  Nowlin,  director  of  the 
Army  Crafts  Program,  looks  on,  above.  Another  contest  win- 
ner was  ‘Spirit  of  the  Signal  Corps,”  top. 

i 

"The  School  for  American  Craftsmen,”  which  was 
originally  set  up  for  retiring  World  War  II  veterans. 
Later,  she  organized  a guild  of  craftsmen  known  as 
the  American  Craftsmen  Council.  During  the  past 
6 years,  she  has  helped  to  develop  the  World  Crafts  £ 
Council,  which  is  made  up  of  50  member  nations. 

At  the  awards  program,  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  industrial  age,  crafts  continue  to  serve  as  an  im- 
portant means  for  the  re-humanization  of  society.  As 
an  added  bonus,  the  sculptures  will  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  respective  Army  posts  and  contribute 
to  the  esprit  of  all  who  serve  there.  EFfl 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


ol’  birds  can  carry. 
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The  Storyteller 

To  Mike  Kopp, 
Vietnam  is  the  Book 
and  his  Pictures  are 
the  Words. 


Pauline  Cheesborough 


When  Specialist  5 Michael  Kopp  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  he  knew  just  what  he 
wanted  and  was  determined  to  get  it:  he  wanted  to  be 
an  Army  photographer,  a photojournalist  with  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  took  him  10  months  to  get  what 
he  wanted — but  he  succeeded.  Now,  after  15  months 
in  Vietnam,  he  has  been  named  1969  Military’  Photog- 
rapher of  the  Year  (MPOY)  for  a portfolio  of  68 
photographs  he  made  there.  He’s  now  an  information 
specialist  in  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Gordon.  Ga. 

The  MPOY  is  chosen  in  conjunction  with  the  civilian 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  and  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Science  Service.  Co-sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  contest  is  open  to  active  duty  military 
personnel  of  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  worldwide.  This 
year  95  photographers  entered  more  than  700  pictures. 

Kopj?  won  a first  place  in  the  portrait  personality 
category  for  his  picture  of  a Viet  Cong  suspect  being 
interrogated.  In  the  1968  contest,  he  w’on  a second 
prize  in  the  picture  story  category.  He  has  volunteered 
to  return  to  Vietnam  to  finish  the  job  he  started  of 
photographing  the  war. 

PAULINE  CHEESBOROUGH  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fori 
Gordon,  Ga. 
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The  storyteller  gets  his  own  picture 
taken,  left,  as  he  records  some  of  the 
daily  scenes  in  Vietnam.  Above,  one  of 
his  pictures  shows  two  American  doc- 
tors trying  to  save  the  life  of  a baby 
whose  heart  had  stopped  beating.  Top 
right,  two  Army  of  Vietnam  soldiers 
cross  a stream  in  the  Delta.  Right,  the 
old  man  is  not  a peasant — he  happened 
to  be  the  leader  of  a guerrilla  band 
who  were  dug  out  of  a tunnel  hideout. 


i 
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Looking  Ahead 
To  October 
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Salute  to 
All  Reserves  / 

A special  section  on  the  contribution 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve  to  national  security. 


Nylon  Overhead- 
Air  Underfoot/ 

Here  are  all  the  ingredients  that 
go  into  the  making  of  a paratrooper. 


View  from  a 
Patrol  Car  / 


A night  with  the  Armed  Forces 
as  they  work  to  keep  the 
out  of  trouble. 
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M ■]  RECALL 

Pioneer  Combat  Photographer 


Out  of  the  odd,  hearse-like  wagon  leaps  an  even  odder 
figure,  striding  along  under  a floppy  broad-brimmed 
hat  that  surmounts  a once-white  linen  duster  which 
covers  a broadcloth  suit.  The  figure  strides  up  to  the 
commander  of  Battery  B,  1st  Pennsylvania  Light  Ar- 
tillery, on  the  outskirts  of  Petersburg,  and  hands  him  a 
piece  of  paper.  It  reads,  simply,  ‘‘Pass  Brady — Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

The  commander  really  doesn’t  need  the  pass,  for  the 
figure  is  well  known  throughout  the  Union  armies.  It  is 
that  of  Mathew  Brady,  who  has  been  driving  his  re- 
markable wagon  around,  taking  pictures  behind  the 
lines  ever  since  the  first  battle  at  Manassas  3 years 
earlier. 

The  gunners  had  been  engaged  in  an  artillery  duel 
with  Confederate  guns  emplaced  before  Richmond  this 
June  12,  1864.  Now  they  wearily  man  their  pieces  again, 
making  ready  to  fire.  A Confederate  observer,  noting 
the  unusual  flurry  of  activity,  orders  his  guns  into  action. 
Shells  begin  falling  around  the  Union  artillery,  but 
Brady  calmly  continues  to  take  pictures  with  his  large 
box  camera — one  that  uses  glass  plates,  which  are 
developed  in  the  horse-drawn  wagon. 

But  the  exploding  shells  terrify  the  horse,  and  it  takes 
olf,  scattering  precious  glass  plates  and  bottles  of  chem- 


icals all  over  the  battlefield.  The  flustered  driver  finally 
brings  the  runaway  under  control  and  returns  to  take 
on  the  plates  that  Brady  has  now  finished  exposing. 
When  developed,  they  will  show  what  arc  believed  to 
be  among  the  first  combat  photographs  ever  made. 
(In  photo  above,  Brady  stands  in  center  foreground, 
next  to  cannon  wheel.) 

Mathew  Brady,  who  had  learned  his  craft  from 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  well 
known  before  the  war  started.  In  1845  he  had  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  project  to  take  portraits  of  every 
famous  person  he  could  induce  to  sit  for  him.  His  col- 
lection of  presidential  portraits  includes  every  one  from 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  William  McKinley — except 
William  Henry  Harrison  who  died  a month  after  his 
inauguration. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Brady  spent  his  entire  fortune 
of  almost  $100,000  to  hire  and  equip  other  photographic 
teams,  to  become  the  forerunner  of  modern  newsphoto 
services.  However,  the  expenditure  broke  him  and  he 
died  poor.  His  historic  set  of  plates  was  acquired  in 
1874  by  the  War  Department  for  $2,480.  Today,  these 
priceless  examples  of  war  photography  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  the  Library  of  Congress — an  im- 
portant contribution  to  U.S.  history.  CTO 
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COVERS:  How  the  Army 
National  Guard,  Army 
Reserve,  and  active  Army 
work  and  plan  together  as 
a One  Army  team  is  the 
subject  of  a special  section 
on  the  reserve  components 
in  this  issue.  Back  Cover: 

The  United  Nations,  dedi- 
cated to  international  peace  ' 

and  understanding  among 
the  family  of  nations,  ob- 
serves its  25th  birthday  on 
October  24.  Credits:  artwork 
on  pages  7-8  by  Tony 
Zidek. 

WHAT’S 

NEW 


E-8  PROMOTIONS 

A total  of  1,601  selected  for  promotion  to  E-8.  This 
is  considerably  less  than  the  4,000  originally  projected 
due  to  ongoing  force  reductions.  Alternatives  to  the 
promotion  of  fewer  E-7s  were  ® considering  a smaller 
zone  at  a later  date  and  • staying  with  the  initial 
4,000  figure  and  producing  a list  which  could  have  taken 
up  to  3 years  to  exhaust.  Both  of  these  were  rejected 
as  being  more  damaging  to  morale  than  reduced  E-8  selec- 
tions. The  promotions  represent  a 1-year  promotion 
capability  to  E-8  and  will  tentatively  be  effective  in 
June  1971. 

OER  BRIEFS 

• A rater  may  submit  an  efficiency  report  on  the  com- 
mander of  a TOE  or  TD  unit  if,  after  30  days  ox;  more, 
the  rated  officer  ceases  to  serve  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  rater.  Reports  may  be  submitted  on 
any  unit  commander  including  platoon,  section,  and  de- 
tachment leaders.  The  rater  may  write  the  report  only 
when  he  feels  the  period  has  been  adequate  to  permit  a 
fair  and  impartial  evaluation. 

• Officers  are  reminded  that  they  may  obtain  copies  of 
their  efficiency  reports.  The  service  fee  is  $1.50 
minimum  for  up  to  six  pages  and  25  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional page.  Requests  must  be  made  in  person  or  by  a 
designated  representative  at  authorized  locations.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  may  be  granted  under  certain 
circumstances.  Details  are  in  DA  Message  963829  dated 
Aug.  10. 

LETTER  CONTEST 

Want  some  coin  in  your  pocket?  Try  entering  the  Free- 
doms Foundation's  Armed  Forces  letter  writing  contest. 
The  theme  is  "Freedom:  Privilege  or  Obligation?"  En- 

tries must  not  exceed  500  words  and  should  be  sent  to: 
Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481.  Awards 
include  two  top  prizes  of  $1,000  each,  $100  apiece  for 
up  to  100  second  place  winners,  and  $50  each  for  up  to 
100  third  place  winners.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
the  Foundation  no  later  than  Nov.  1.  Each  contestant 
should  list  his  name,  rank,  social  security  number, 
service,  and  complete  military  and  home  addresses. 

MEDAL  WINNERS 

Six  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  by  President  Nixon  on 
Aug.  6.  The  Nation's  highest  award  for  gallantry  was 
presented  posthumously  to  1LT  Gary  L.  Miller  for  action 
with  the  1st  Inf  Div;  1LT  John  L.  Warren,  Jr.,  and  SSG 
Robert  W.  Hartsock,  both  of  the  25th  Inf  Div;  SGT 
William  D.  Port  of  the  1st  Air  Cav  Div;  and  SP4  Robert 
D.  Law,  75th  Infantry,  a Ranger  unit  in  Vietnam.  All 
were  cited  for  throwing  themselves  on  or  toward  enemy 
explosive  devices  to  protect  their  buddies.  The  sixth 
man,  SP4  Thomas  J.  McMahon,  a medic  in  the  Americal 
Division,  received  fatal  wounds  while  treating  and  res- 
cuing fellow  soldiers  under  intense  enemy  fire.  The 
awards  raise  the  total  number  of  Medals  of  Honor  given 
during  the  Vietnam  War  to  105. 
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ROTC  SERVICE 

About  half  of  the  Army  ROTC  graduates  projected  for  duty 
in  FY  71  will  serve  only  3 to  6 months  on  Active  Duty  for 
Training  (ADT) , then  be  released  to  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  units.  After  completion  of  an  officer  basic  course 
or  3 months  on  active  duty,  whichever  is  longer,  these 
Reserve  officers  will  be  obligated  for  the  Ready  Reserve 
until  the  8th  anniversary  of  their  commission.  Individ- 
ual preferences  were  solicited  from  Reserve  lieutenants 
who  started  officer  basic  courses  on  or  after  July  1 and 
individuals  scheduled  for  active  duty  in  FY  71.  Where 
stated  desires  do  not  meet  established  requirements,  a 
random  selection  will  determine  who  will  serve  on  active 
duty  for  2 years  vs.  who  will  perform  ADT.  Persons  who 
already  have  incurred  an  active  duty  obligation  (such  as 
ROTC  scholarship  students)  are  not  affected  by  this  policy 
change.  The  change  is  in  line  with  force  reductions. 

CSM  BOARD 

Command  sergeant  major  board  to  convene  Oct.  13  for  selec- 
tion of  eligible  E-9s.  Zone  of  consideration  includes 
active  duty  sergeants  major  with  a date  of  rank  of 
Dec.  31,  1969,  or  earlier.  Those  selected  will  fill  pro- 
jected vacancies  for  a 12-month  period  beginning  Jan.  1. 

FORM  NEEDED 

We  reported  in  September  that  a statement  of  nonavail- 
ability was  not  required  for  dependents  of  active  duty 
personnel  to  get  Government  payment  for  civilian  hospital 
care  under  CHAMPUS . DD  Form  1251  is  not  needed  when  de- 
pendents  of  active  duty  servicemen  residing  with  their 
sponsor  obtain  certain  surgical  procedures  on  an  out- 
patient basis  in  nonmilitary  hospitals  or  civilian  "ambu- 
latory surgical  centers."  In  most  other  cases,  the  state- 
ment of  nonavailability  is  required.  OCHAMPUS  officials 
recently  announced  that  charges  for  these  surgical  pro- 
cedures obtained  on  an  out-patient  basis  may  be  computed 
as  in-patient,  if  the  cost  to  the  service  member  is  less. 
For  more  information,  see  the  CHAMPUS  representative  at 
the  nearest  military  medical  installation,  or  write:  The 

Executive  Director  of  CHAMPUS,  Denver,  Colo.  80240. 

MAC  TRAVEL 

Restrictions  eased  for  emergency  leave  travel  at  Govern- 
ment expense  on  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  aircraft. 
Round-trip,  space  required  authorization  now  applies  to 
MAC  travel  from  oversea  areas  to  CONUS,  from  CONUS  to 
areas  outside  CONUS,  and  between  oversea  areas  for  all 
segments  of  the  journey  where  a MAC  route  exists.  Pre- 
viously, the  services  provided  space  required  emergency 
leave  transportation  only  for  trips  from  oversea  areas  to 
CONUS  or  from  CONUS  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  U.S.  terri- 
tories or  possessions.  The  new  policy  will  be  reflected 
in  ARs  59-12  and  630-5. 

M16 LAUNCHER 

First  production  of  40mm  grenade  launcher  for  the  M16 
rifle  now  completed.  The  new  launcher,  expected  to  be  in 
the  field  this  fiscal  year,  is  expected  to  replace  the 
M79  grenade  launcher  now  in  use.  The  new  weapon  will  give 
riflemen  an  area-fire  in  addition  to  point-fire  capability. 
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“ The  reserves  are 
truly  a great  resource 
for  our  Country 
and  one  tvhich 
is  necessary 
to  our  national 
security 

President  Richard  Nixon 
December  18,  1969 
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COL  Howard  C.  A.  Gill 


of  every  200  Americans  is  a citizen-soldier  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Largest  of  all  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army  Reserve  is 
made  up  of  more  than  a million  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and  women. 

They  are  found  in  communities  in  all  50  states, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Europe,  and  the  Far 
East.  They  are  double-duty  Americans,  who  give  as 
much  to  our  Nation’s  traditional  military  needs  as  to 
its  contemporary  civilian  requirements.  Whether  attend- 
ing to  business  on  Main  Street,  practicing  law  in  New 
York  or  medicine  in  Miami,  harvesting  crops  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  or  studying  at  college,  or  driving  huge 
tractor-trailers  along  the  Nation’s  superhighways,  Army 
Reservists  represent  an  impressive  cross  section  of 
America.  Whatever  their  civilian  role,  Army  Reserve 
members  give  America  “Strength  in  Reserve.” 

In  addition  to  the  Army  Reserve’s  3,478  combat, 
combat  support,  and  service  support  units,  there  are 
3,038  National  Guard  units  to  make  up  the  full  comple- 
ment of  the  Army’s  reserve  components.  In  the  Army 
Reserve,  260,000  citizen-soldiers  fill  unit  positions, 
while  another  932,000  are  assigned  to  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR).  The  National  Guard  consists  of 
400,000  officers  and  men,  all  in  units. 

All  in  all,  this  powerful  reserve  force  must  be  main- 
tained at  full  strength  to  provide  the  military  backup 
the  active  Army  needs  in  national  emergencies. 

But,  why  be  a citizen-soldier?  Why  do  men  and 
women  stay  in  the  reserve  components  even  after  ful- 
filling their  6-year  military  obligation? 

COLONEL  HOWARD  C.  A.  GILL  is  Chief,  Personnel  Division,  Office,  Chief, 
Army  Reserve. 


They  find  many  reasons.  Both  reserve  components 
cite  the  following  reasons  when  urging  citizen-soldiers 
to  stay  on  the  team. 

Patriotic  Duty.  Since  the  birth  of  America,  citizen- 
soldiers  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  they  will 
fight  for  this  Country  and  for  the  freedom  it  represents 
to  all.  Their  actions  in  two  World  Wars  and  in  Korea 
brought  victory  each  time. 

As  never  before,  the  security  of  the  United  States 
depends  largely  on  its  Army  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen.  Just  as  they  are  essential  for  victory  in 
war,  the  reserve  forces  also  help  to  prevent  hostilities. 
This  fact  was  dramatically  demonstrated  during  the 
Berlin  Crisis  of  1961,  when  a potential  aggressor  backed 
down  in  the  face  of  America’s  show  of  force.  Our 
display  of  power  included  a callup  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  the  reserve  components. 

By  staying  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard,  the  citizen-soldier  protects  himself,  his  com- 
munity, his  family,  his  job,  and  his  freedom. 

Pay.  Staying  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
is  like  having  a side  income  from  a sizable  investment. 
The  income  of  enlisted  Reservists  and  Guardsmen  in 
the  middle  pay  grades  is  supplemented,  through  week- 
end training  and  2-week  summer  camp  pay,  by  as 
much  as  $700  to  $1,700  a year.  If  a member  of  the 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  saved  up  all  the 
money  received  from  serving  in  the  reserve  com- 
ponents, he  could  have  well  over  $20,000  in  20  years. 

If  this  were  invested  at  an  interest  rate  of  5 percent, 
it  would  yield  an  additional  $10,000  at  age  60. 

The  pay  incentive  may  also  be  expressed  in  other 
terms.  For  example,  an  E-4  with  over  3 years’  service 
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can  earn  more  than  $122  per  quarter.  W ith  the  pay  he 
receives  for  2 necks'  active  duty  each  summer,  his  an- 
nual earnings  can  total  about  $750.  While  this  may  not 
appear  large,  it  can  cover  the  > early  car  payments  for 
an  average  family.  If  the  individual  attends  an  active 
Army  school  sometime  during  the  year,  his  reserve  in- 
come is  increased.  Higher  grades,  of  course,  mean 
more  pay. 

Retirement.  One  of  the  the  most  important  benefits 

of  reserve  duty  is  retirement  pay.  Such  income,  after  20 
years  of  service,  can  provide  a comfortable  cushion 
starting  at  age  60. 

For  an  enlisted  man  with  2 years’  active  duty  and 
18  years  in  the  reserve  components,  this  can  come 
to  around  $ 1 25  a month  for  retirement  in  the  grade  of 

master  sergeant. 

It  would  lake  a $25,000  annuity  to  provide  a month- 
ly income  of  $139  at  age  60,  which  js  the  approximate 
retired  pay  of  a master  sergeant  after  30  years’  service. 

An  officer  with  2 years’  active  service  and  18  years 
in  the  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  retiring  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  could  receive  about  $250  a 
month. 

Valuable  Contacts.  Eighty-eight  percent  of  the 

senior  officers  in  the  L'.S.  Army  Reserve  hold  national 
or  local  office  in  civic  and  professional  associations 
that  are  unrelated  to  military  service.  This  means  that 
Army  Reservists  serve  and  work  with  community  busi- 
ness leaders,  who  often  help  fellow  members  get  better 
civilian  jobs  in  the  community. 

Technical  Training.  Technical  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  reserve  components  can  help  members  go 
farther  and  faster  in  their  civilian  careers. 

Schooling.  Members  of  the  reserve  components  have 
excellent  opportunities  to  improve  themselves  through 
further  education.  More  than  300  l .S.  Army  Reserve 
schools  worldwide  offer  a variety  of  service  school, 
MOS.  and  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  courses.  Some  are  extension  courses  offered 
by  the  active  Army.  All  are  helpful  in  civilian  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  in  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
careers. 

Leadership  Opportunities.  Members  of  the  reserve 

components  have  the  opportunity  to  train  friends  and 
neighbors  in  skills  they  learned  while  on  active  duty. 
Many  Reservists  transfer  from  the  1RR  to  a troop  unit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  leadership 
and  comradeship.  \t  the  same  time,  friendship^  de- 
velop that  give  the  individual  a sense  of  belonging.  Be- 
ing part  of  such  a professional  group  can  be  very  im- 
portant to  many  citizen-soldiers. 

Why  be  a citizen-soldier?  For  these  seven  good 
reasons,  and  more.  That's  how  it’s  being  told  in  the 
retention  and  reenlistment  programs  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 

That’s  why  it  pays  to  keep  a good  thing  going  when 
men  leave  the  active  Army.  It  pays  them — and  it  pa; 
the  Nation.  □3 
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“THE  CONGRESS  SHALL  HAVE  THE  POWER. .-TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
CALLING  FORTH  THE  MILITIA  TO  EXECUTE  THE  LAWS  OF 
THE  UNION/  SUPPRESS  INSURRECTIONS/  AND  REPEL 
INVASIONS..."  SO  READS  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHICH  OFFICIALLY  PROVIDES  FOR  AN 
ORGANIZED  RESERVE  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES... 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  WAS  SO  NAMED  IN  1824.  AT  THAT  TIME  THE  2p 
BATTALION,  11th  N.Y.  ARTILLERY  WAS  SELECTED  TO  SERVE  AS  GUARD  OF 
HONOR  FOR  THE  VISITING  MARQUIS  PE  LAFAYETTE.  THE  UNIT  RENAMED 
ITSELF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN  HONOR  OF  HIS  GARDE  NATIONALS  WHICH 
HAD  DEFENDED  PARIS  IN  1789  DI4RINGTHE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

AS  THE  YOUNG  COUNTRY  BEGAN  TO  GRQW  WESTWARD,  OPEN  CONFLICT 
DEVELOPED  WITH  THE  INDIANS.  MILITIA  UNITS  FROM  ILLINOIS  AND 
MICHIGAN  WERE  CALLED  OUT  DURING  THE  BLACKHAWK  WAR  OF  1032. 
CAPTAIN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  COMMANDED  AN  ILLINOIS  COMPANY 
DUPING  THIS  WAR.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  FOUND  THE  ORGANIZED 
MILITIA  OF  THE  STATES,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  RESPONDING  TO  THE 
FIRST  MOBILIZATION  CALLS. 


ON  23  APRIL, 1906,  CONGRESS  CREATED  A MEDICAL  RESERVE  CORPS  AS  PART 
OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY.  THIS  MARKED  THE 
OFFICIAL  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE.  WORLD  WART  FOUND 
THE  CITIZEN  SOLDIERS  AGAIN  ANSWERING  THE  CALL  TO  SERVICE. 
380,000  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN  AND  18,000  OF  THE  RECENTLY  FORMED 
RESERVE  CORPS  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  WAR.  11  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DIVISIONS  SERVED  IN  THE  COMBAT  ZONE.  OF  THE  8 AMERICAN 
DIVISIONS  RATED  SUPERIOR  OR  EXCELLENT  BY  THE  GERMAN 
SUPREME  COMMAND,  b WERE  NATIONAL  GUARD.  GENERAL  DOUGLAS 
MACARTHUR  COMMANDED  THE  42D  NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISION 
DURING  MUCH  OF  THE  WAR.  ANOTHER  FAMOUS  AMERICAN,  MAJOR  HARPY 
S. TRUMAN,  SERVED  WITH  THE  CITIZEN  SOLDIERS  OF  MISSOURI  AS 
BATTERY  COMMANDER  OF  D BATTERY,  129th  ARTILLERY,  MISSOURI 
NATIONAL  GUARD. 


AMONG  THE  MANY  INSTITUTIONS 
TRANSPLANTED  FROM  ENGLAND  TO 
COLONIAL  AMERICA  WAS  THE 
CONCEPTOF  A POPULAR  MILITIA. 
ITS  ORIGIN  CAN  BE  TRACED  BACK 
TO  THE  YEAR  1181  IN  WHICH 
KING  HENRY  II  DECREED  THAT 
EACH  FREE  MAN  PROVIDE 
HIMSELF  WITH  ARMS  TO  TRAIN 
UNDER  LOCAL  MILITIA  OFFICERS 
AND  TO  BE  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
KING'S  CALL  TO  SERVICE. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  WAS 
FOUGHT  INITIALLY  BY  CITIZEN 
SOLDIERS'- A MIXTURE  OF  MILITIA- 
MEN AND  VOLUNTEERS.  THEY 
REGISTERED  SUCCESSES  AT 
LEXINGTON,  CONCORD  AND  BUNKER 
HILL. THE  BRITISH  NEVER  FULLY 
RECOVERED  FROM  THE  SHOCK 
OF  BUNKER  HILL  WHERE  THEIR 
FINEST  PROFESSIONAL  SOLDIERS 
WERE  MOWED  DOWN  BY  MILITARILY 
UNTRAINED  CITIZEN  SOLDIERS. 


DURING  THE  WAR  OF  1812, THE  BRITISH  REGULARS  WERE  AGAIN  SUBJECTED 
TO  THE  DEADLY  MARKSMANSHIP  OF  AMERICAN  RIFLEMEN  AT  THE  BATTLE 
OF  NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  ANDREW  JACKSON.  THE  RESULTING  CASUALTY 
PATIO  OF  lO  TO  1 IN  OUR  FAVOR  GAVE  AMPLE  PROOF  THAT  THE 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER  COULD  STAND  UP  TO  FOREIGN  REGULARS. 

DUPING  THE  WAP  11G,000  CITIZEN  SOLDIERS  SERVED  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY. 


m WOCl3  aaB  a,  THE  RESERVE 
PlAyEP  a MUCH  LARGER  ROlE.  OF  <?1  DIVISIONS 
WVOlvEP  IN  THE  WAR  16  WERE  MOBILIZED  FROM 
TWE  nATONAc  GuARD  AND  2o  FROM  TWE  ARVY 
RESERVE.  OVER  5COOOO  CITIZEN  SOlDiERS  WERE 
MOPiliZEP  POP  ACT, on  AGAiNST  THE  AXIS 
FORCES.  THE  PBSTDlVVSONS  AS  BE  COMMITTED 
AGAINST  TWE  JAPANESE  IN  194B. 


AFTER  THE  PUE6LO  INCIDENT  ASP  THE  TET  OFFENSIVE  ,N  19*6 
THE  PRESIDENT  CAU-ED  FOB  A LIMITED  VVP6U.JZA7:ON.  TO 
EESE  RYE  CCXVAPN&NT  UNITS -34  NATIONAL  GuABD  AND  45 
ARMY  RESERVE  UNITS  -WERE  CALLED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY.  A3  OF 
THESE  UNITS  SERVED  ,N  THE  COMSAT  ZONE  WITH  "WE  RES" 
REMAINING  AS  A PACT  OF  THE  STRA,  eC-IC  RESERVE. 


19G1  FOUND  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  FREEDOM  6ElN„- THREATENED  4 BERLIN.  IN 
ANSWER  TO  TWE  call,  44  OOO  NATIONAL  GjABDSMEN  ANP  *9,000  RESERVISTS 
WERE  CALLED  TO  ACTIVE  PUTV.  MAJOR  UNITS  INClUPEC  THE  C_c  INFANTCV 
PIVlSlON  (WISC)ANP  THE  49tw  INFANTRY  PIVISION  (TEX). 


TWE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARMY  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  IS  REALLY  A HISTORY  OF  TWE 
U S.  ARMY  ANP  ALL  OF  THE  MACS  ANP  CONFLICTS  THAT  WE  WAVE  PARTICIPATED  N. 
THE  TEAPITION  OF  THE  CITIZEN  SOLplER  IS  PEEPLV  IMBEDDED  iN  THE 
FOUNPATION  OF  OUC  NATION.  OUR  ARMY  HAS  NEVER  FOUGHTA  WAR 
WITHOUT  CALLING  UPON  THE  CITIZEN  SOLPlECS  7D  INSURE  FINAL  VICTORY 
TOPAY.  AS  IN  THE  PAST  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  ANP  ARMY  CESECY  E STAND  REAPy 
FOB  THE  CALL  TO  PEFENP  THE  NATION. 


IN  MAECH  OF  1970,  MAIL  CARRIERS  IN  NEW  VORk  CITY 
LAUNCHEPAN  UNLAWFUL  WOCk  STOPPAGE  WHICH 
THREATENEP  TO  PARALY  ZE  THE  ENTIRE  POSTAL 
SYSTEM.  REALIZING  THE  SERIOUS  DAMAGE  THAT 
COULD  RESULT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY  6V 
SUCH  A STOPPAGE,  THE  PB ESIPENT  PECLACEP  A 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  ANP  ORDEEEPTHE  USE  OF 
THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  TO  kEEP  THE  L „ 3" 
OFFICES  OPEN.  19,000  GUARPSMEN  ANP  RESERVISTS 
ANSWECEP  THE  call,  CLEAREP  THE  MAIL  6AC  k-LOG 
ANP  MOVEP  THE  MAIL  UNTIL  THE  PlSPUTE  COUl-P 
6E  SETTLEP. 


ARMY  DIGEST 


The  One  Army  concept  involves  maximum 
cooperation  among  and  between 
the  active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard, 
and  the  Army  Reserve. 

LTC  Jean  M.  Trask 
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|n  today’s  swift-moving  military  world,  with  rapid 
changes  in  technology,  techniques,  weaponry,  strategy', 
and  tactics,  some  things  remain  constant.  One  of  these 
constants  is  the  fundamental  reliance  of  this  Nation 
on  a highly  ready  reserve  force  whose  full  power  and 
potential  is  realized  through  close  association  with  the 
active  forces.  Today,  it's  called  the  One  Army  con- 
cept— maximum  cooperation  among  and  between  the 
active  Army,  the  Army  National  Guard,  and  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Basically  it  is  this  concept  that  has  sustained  the 
Nation  through  all  the  wars  since  its  founding — but 
nowadays,  as  military  changes  come  swiftly,  so  does 
implementation  of  the  concept  change  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times. 

The  entire  concept  gains  significance  today  as  active 
forces  are  being  reduced  in  size,  and  as  planners  con- 
sider the  problems  of  better  preparing  the  reserve 
components  to  be  fully  integrated  with  the  active  Army 
for  any  future  emergency. 

Some  of  these  plans  are  innovative,  such  as  the 
Round-Out  Battalion  concept  initiated  just  a few 
months  ago  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Stall. 
Others  are  renovative,  such  as  the  revitalizing  of  an 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JEAN  M TRASK  it  attigntd  lo  fh.  Troop  Opora- 

• ion* *  Roadinoti  Division,  Office  of  fho  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations. 


old  concept  known  as  the  Mutual  Support  Program. 

Round-Out.  The  Round-Out  Battalion  concept  is 
being  implemented  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.  There,  the  1st 
and  2d  Armored  Divisions  were  allocated  a total  of 
six  battalions  (four  armor  and  two  mechanized  infan- 
try) from  the  reserve  components  to  round-out  their  di- 
visional maneuver  battalion  structure.  These  round- 
out  battalions  would  be  mobilized  and  assigned  to  the 
division  if  required  to  deploy  to  meet  a wartime  con- 
tingency. 

The  round-out  battalions  use  the  standing  operat- 
ing procedure  of  the  division  they  are  scheduled  to 
join.  Where  possible,  they  conduct  annual  training 
at  Fort  Hood  with  their  gaining  division,  and  battalions 
located  within  commuting  distance  perform  inactive 
duty  training  on  weekends  at  Fort  Hood.  In  turn,  the 
divisions  maintain  liaison  with  the  round-out  battalions 
and  provide  them  with  all  possible  training  support 
Joint  participation  in  divisional  field  exercises  is  con- 
templated. and  training  teams  from  the  division  may 
be  made  available  lo  the  battalions  on  occasion. 
Modern  equipment  not  obtainable  at  their  home  sta- 
tions is  made  available  to  them  by  the  divisions. 

Based  on  this  experience,  informal  working  agree- 
ments presently  exist  in  other  areas  between  other 
reserve  component  units  and  similar  active  \rmy  units 
located  nearby.  These  have  paid  great  dividends,  es- 
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One  Army  concept  means  maximum  cooperation  among  and  between  the  active  Army, 
as  typified  by  Vietnam  action,  center,  and  the  highly  trained  units  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
left,  and  the  Army  National  Guard,  right. 


pecially  where  training  missions  are  closely  parallel. 

Mutual  Support  Program.  After  the  elimination  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  Force  (SRF)  in  September  1969, 
the  total  reserve  component  structure  was  aligned  to 
correspond  with  contingency  planning  requirements. 
By  placing  reserve  component  units  in  the  proper 
priority  in  relation  to  active  Army  units,  and  by 
fostering  closer  association  with  active  Army  units, 
they  can  gain  maximum  accessibility  to  the  more 
modern  equipment.  Through  this  means,  the  Army 
Staff  is  endeavoring  to  revitalize  the  Mutual  Support 
Program. 

Under  the  program,  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  become  familiar  with  Army  policy  and 
planning  procedure  that  would  smooth  the  integration 
of  reserve  component  units  into  “One  Army”  if 
mobilization  should  be  required.  The  program  also 
helps  to  acquaint  the  active  Army  with  the  reserve 
forces  and  their  capabilities. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Delaware  National 
Guard  is  an  example  of  the  Mutual  Support  Program 
in  action. 

When  air  defense  elements  of  the  Delaware  Na- 
tional Guard  were  recently  converted  to  signal  units, 
as  a case  in  point,  there  was  a total  lack  of  proper 
equipment,  and  experienced  teachers,  too,  were  lacking. 


The  dual  problem  appeared  insurmountable  until 
some  plain  old-fashioned  cooperation  was  put  into 
effect.  When  the  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Communications  and 
Electronics,  action  was  swiftly  taken  to  have  the  Dela- 
ware units  train  with  an  active  Army  signal  battalion 
during  the  1970  summer  annual  training. 

While  results  of  this  particular  action  may  not  yet 
be  evident,  some  examples  of  the  workings  of  the  Mu- 
tual Support  Program  already  are  apparent.  Take  the 
case  of  the  690th  Maintenance  Battalion  of  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard.  During  annual  training 
in  1969,  this  unit,  in  its  mutual  support  role  with  the 
189th  Ordnance  Battalion  at  Fort  Bragg,  became  fully 
integrated  in  the  post’s  maintenance  operations. 
Through  their  assistance,  a backlog  of  more  than  360 
job  orders  was  eliminated. 

In  still  other  instances,  reserve  component  units 
have  served  as  aggressor  forces  in  active  Army  ex- 
ercises; they  have  moved  into  Army  hospitals  and 
clinics  to  assist  in  performing  medical  and  dental 
services;  and  they  have  assisted  active  Army  units 
during  their  Army  training  tests.  In  addition,  Army 
Materiel  Command  is  utilizing  reserve  component 
general  and  direct  support  units,  whose  personnel 
are  trained  in  sophisticated  MOSs,  to  assist  depot 
personnel  with  the  repair  of  equipment. 
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Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  is  also  using  the  talents  of 
the  Reserve’s  521st  Maintenance  Battalion  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  the  544th  Maintenance  Company  of 
Wabasha,  Minn.  The  521st  has  the  support  mission  for 
all  units  within  a 100-milc  radius  of  Milwaukee,  and  it 
maintains  all  office  machines  and  some  tactical  ve- 
hicles for  Camp  McCoy.  The  544th  is  repairing  tactical 
vehicles  from  Camp  McCoy’s  Army  Reserve  equip- 
ment pool.  Besides  maintaining  their  own  skills,  both 
are  accelerating  the  return  of  items  to  the  area  or- 
ganizational maintenance  system. 

Year-Round  Program.  The  Mutual  Support  Pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  annual  training  periods;  it  is 
a year  round  program,  which  assumes  increasing  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  recently  proposed  active  Army 
cutbacks. 

Success  of  the  program  depends  on  both  active  Army 
and  reserve  component  commanders  seeking  out  com- 
patible active  and  reserve  component  units  in  their 
area  to  initiate  a Mutual  Support  Program. 

Two  recent  incidents  illustrate  the  mutual  support 
provided  by  the  reserve  components. 

The  seizure  of  the  USS  Pueblo  and  the  1968  Viet- 
nam Tet  offensive  by  the  Communists  resulted  in  a 
requirement  for  more  units  than  the  active  Army 
could  provide  on  short  notice.  Therefore,  on  April  1 1, 
1968,  the  President  ordered  34  Army  National  Guard 
and  45  Army  Reserve  units,  as  well  as  various  Air 
Force  and  Navy  reserve  component  units,  to  active 
Federal  service.  Of  these  units,  eight  National  Guard 
and  35  Army  Reserve  units  were  subsequently  deployed 
to  Vietnam.  The  last  of  these  units  was  returned  to  in- 
active status  on  December  12,  1969.  The  President 
signed  a proclamation  declaring  December  16,  1969,  as 
Reserve  Recognition  Day,  a fitting  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing service  and  personal  sacrifice  of  these  units 
and  individuals. 

In  March  1970,  mail  carriers  in  New  York  City 
launched  a work  stoppage,  which  temporarily  paralyzed 
the  mail  services  of  the  Nation’s  largest  metropolitan 
area.  As  the  situation  developed  and  spread  to  other 
major  cities,  the  tie-up  threatened  to  bring  the  entire 
national  postal  system  to  a halt.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  postal  workers  would  not  return  to 
work,  the  President  declared  a national  emergency  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  necessary 
action.  Accordingly,  the  latter  ordered  a force  of  2,500 
active  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel  into  New 
York  City  to  augment  the  postal  facilities.  On  March 
23,  orders  were  dispatched  ordering  selected  reserve 


component  units  of  all  services  to  active  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  the  following  day  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
began  moving  into  the  postal  offices  in  New  York  City 
and  other  affected  areas,  replacing  the  active  personnel 
who  had  been  there  since  the  previous  day.  The  build- 
up continued  until  it  reached  a peak  of  26,000  per- 
sonnel, most  of  them  Army  National  Guardsmen  and 
Army  Reservists.  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army  has  received  many  complimentary  reports  of  the 
fine  spirit  and  sense  of  duty  displayed  by  these  citi- 
zen-soldiers in  carry  ing  out  their  mission. 

The  Army  National  Guard  participation  in  the  air 
defense  of  the  United  States  is  unique  and  shows  our 
One  Army  in  an  active  role.  The  “on-site"  program 
began  in  1954  as  a part  of  a test  to  determine  if  the 
Guard  could  be  used  to  release  5.000  active  Army 
forces  for  other  military  requirements.  This  test 
proved  successful,  and  operational  air  defense  sites 
were  manned  by  Army  National  Guardsmen  using  con- 
ventional tube-type  antiaircraft  artillery. 

In  1957,  the  National  Guard  on-site  units  began 
converting  to  Nike-Ajax  surface-to-air  missile  units  and 
relieving  active  Army  units  of  their  on-site  mission. 

The  program  to  convert  Army  National  Guard 
Nike-Ajax  units  to  Nike-Hercules  began  in  May  1962. 
The  conversion  program  was  completed  in  April  1965. 
at  which  time  the  Guard  provided  a total  of  17  Nike- 
Hercules  battalions  located  in  17  states.  Today,  the 
Guard  provides  12  battalions  and  three  separate  bat- 
teries, located  in  14  states.  These  make  up  53  percent 
of  all  Nike-Hercules  units  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Army  National  Guard  units  participate  in  the  air 
defense  system  on  the  same  basis  as  active  Army  units. 
Mutual  agreements  arc  negotiated  between  the  Com- 
manding General.  United  States  Army  Air  Defense 
Command,  and  the  governor  of  the  state.  Such  matters 
as  administration,  discipline,  internal  organization,  and 
training  remain  a state  function.  Training,  however,  is 
supervised  by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Defense 
Command.  To  insure  that  Army  National  Guard 
on-site  units  maintain  a high  slate  of  proficiency  and 
readiness,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  unannounced 
or  short  notice  inspections  as  active  Army  units. 

As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  past,  national 
security  is  the  obligation  of  all  Americans.  The  Nation’s 
future  is  predicated  on  “One  Army” — signifying  the 
readiness  of  our  active  forces.  National  Guardsmen, 
and  Reservists  to  meet  our  national  obligations  by 
working  and  serving  together.  ET»1 
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Dual  Mission  of  the  Guard: 


and  Nation 


“In  the  event  of  a national  emergency  requiring 
a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  men  under  arms, 
the  first  recourse  should  be  to  the  ready  reserves, 
including  the  National  Guard." 

Thomas  S.  Gates, 

“ Report  to  the  President 

on  an  All  Volunteer  Armed  Force” 


MAJ  Warren  R.  Crofoot 

The  National  Guard,  which  started 
with  the  militia  of  colonial  days,  is 
the  oldest  military  organization  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  militia, 
composed  of  the  citizen-soldiers 
from  the  various  colonies,  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  established  by  the 
Continental  Congress.  From  this 
simple  beginning  has  grown  the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  today — the 
Army  National  Guard. 

What  makes  the  Guard  unique  is 
its  dual  mission  to  both  State  and 
Nation.  The  National  Guard’s  exist- 
ence is  based  primarily  upon  the 
“Militia  clause”  in  the  Constitution, 
which  gives  the  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  “.  . . organize,  arm,  and 
discipline  the  Militia.” 

Originally,  the  militia  was  or- 
ganized, trained,  and  funded  almost 
exclusively  by  the  states.  By  the 
early  1900s,  the  need  for  an  effec- 
tive “backup”  force  for  the  active 
Army,  as  well  as  a more  competent 
state  military  force  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  domestic  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  was  recog- 
nized. 

The  National  Guard  system  was 

MAJOR  WARREN  R.  CROFOOT  is  Deputy  Chief, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  National  Guard  Bureau. 
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the  logical  answer  to  these  dual 
needs.  The  Guard  already  had  its 
state  character,  and  the  Federal  mis- 
sion was  superimposed  on  the  Guard 
without  loss  to  its  identity  with  the 
community  and  the  state. 

When  an  individual  joins  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  he  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  this  dual  mission.  Simply 
stated,  it  means  he  volunteers  to 
serve  the  governor  of  his  state  during 
peacetime,  or  in  times  of  state  emer- 
gencies, disasters,  or  civil  distur- 
bances. However,  should  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  declare  a 
national  emergency  and  decide  to 
mobilize  the  entire  Army  National 
Guard,  or  any  portion  of  it,  then 
Guardsmen  must  serve  on  active 
duty  the  same  as  any  member  of 
the  active  Army. 

The  primary  Federal  mission  of 
the  Guard  is  to  provide  units  that 
are  properly  organized,  trained, 
equipped,  and  available  for  prompt 
mobilization,  capable  of  participat- 
ing in  combat  operations  in  support 
of  the  Nation’s  war  plans. 

Its  state  missions  include  disaster 
relief,  civil  defense  pre-attack  plan- 
ning, and  the  control  of  civil  dis- 
turbances. In  this  status,  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  state  is  commander 
in  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
units  of  his  state.  He  exercises 
his  command  through  his  adjutant 
general,  who  is  a state  official  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

Top  priority  for  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent. In  other  words,  Federal  au- 
thority is  paramount  and  would 
prevail  in  the  event  that  state  use 
conflicted  with  Federal  require- 
ments. That  was  the  case  in  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  school  integra- 
tion troubles  in  1957.  One  day,  the 
Arkansas  Guard  was  being  used  by 
the  Governor.  The  next,  it  was  fed- 
eralized and  being  used  by  the 
President  to  enforce  integration. 

The  Guard  often  is  federalized 
for  use  in  emergencies,  of  course, 
when  conflicts  do  not  exist.  In  those 
cases,  such  as  the  1967  civil  dis- 


turbance in  Detroit,  a governor  will 
ask  for  Federal  assistance.  And  un- 
der those  circumstances,  Federal 
troops  customarily  are  dispatched  to 
the  scene,  and  the  Guard  of  the  par- 
ticular state  involved  is  federalized. 
At  that  point,  control  of  the  Guard 
forces  switches  from  the  governor 
to  the  active  Army.  From  that  mo- 
ment, until  the  Guardsmen  revert 
to  state  control,  the  governor  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  men. 

Under  no  condition  is  it  possible 
for  a Guardsman  to  serve  under 
state  and  Federal  control  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  either  in  state  status,  or 
he  is  in  Federal  status. 

During  normal  peacetime  eras, 
the  Army  National  Guard  trains  in 
accordance  with  CONARC  direc- 
tives. Additionally,  it  offers  a hidden 
“bonus”  for  itself  and  the  active 
service  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
viding units  and  equipment  for  joint 
exercises  and  operations.  Both  the 
active  service  and  the  Guard  benefit 
from  such  missions,  as  lessons  are 
learned  and  retained  for  future  use. 


Additionally,  .Army  National 
Guard  units  have  the  capability  of 
relieving  active  Army  units  of  many 
responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  air 
defense  and  maintenance.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  Nike-Hercules 
sites  throughout  the  United  States 
are  manned  by  full-time  National 
Guardsmen  who  provide  around- 
the-clock  surveillance.  The  Guard 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  this 
program  since  1954. 

In  the  area  of  maintenance,  the 
Guard  operates  three  TARS  (Trans- 
portation Aircraft  Repair  Shops) — 
one  each  in  Connecticut.  Missouri, 
and  California.  These  provide  fa- 
cilities for  general  support  main- 
tenance training  for  the  aviation 
maintenance  units  included  in  the 
ARNG  troop  structure.  In  addition, 
the  full-time  Guardsmen  manning 
these  shops  repair  aircraft  for  the 
active  Army,  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  the  Army  Reserve.  For 
the  period  FY  1970.  they  repaired 
2,250  aircraft. 

Whether  it  senes  in  a peacetime 
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Ever  ready  to  aid  in  disasters,  civil  defense,  and  disturbance  controls,  the  National 
Guard  responds,  as  at  left  during  the  recent  mail  strike;  below,  Guardsmen  aid 
police  at  a roadblock  at  a disaster  site;  lower  right,  they  collect  clothing  for  needy 
families;  lower  left,  troops  comb  through  wreckage  following  Hurricane  Camille. 


role,  or  takes  its  place  alongside 
the  active  Army  during  time  of  war, 
the  Army  National  Guard  continues 
in  the  fine  tradition  which  has 
marked  its  more  than  330  years  of 
existence.  The  muskets  and  buck- 
skins that  marked  the  volunteers 
of  the  Old  North  and  East  Regi- 


ments of  the  colonial  militia  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  in  1636  have 
evolved  into  missiles  and  other 
modern  warfare  materiel.  But  the 
human  element  has  remained  the 
same — volunteers  all,  with  the  desire 
to  protect  the  Nation  they  love. 

In  the  words  of  former  Vir- 


ginia Militiaman  George  Washing- 
ton, “Every  citizen  who  enjoys  the 
protection  of  free  government  owes 
not  only  a portion  of  his  property, 
but  even  his  personal  services  to  the 
defense  of  it.” 

Upon  that  spirit,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  was  founded.  ET»1 
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Goal  of  Guard  and  Reserve  training: 


LTC  Manuel  M.  Salguero,  Jr. 


At  armories  and  training  camps  across  the  Country,  in 
special  units  and  organizations,  some  650,000  citizen- 
soldiers  in  more  than  6,500  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  units  train  to  insure  the  Nation’s  readiness. 

By  Army  regulations,  the  Commanding  General, 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC),  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  of  the  reserve  components. 
These  responsibilities  are  further  assigned  to  the  army 
commanders  who  are  charged  with  directing,  super- 
vising, and  inspecting  the  training  of  Reserve  units  and 
with  supervising,  inspecting,  and  establishing  training 
criteria  for  Army  National  Guard  units.  The  training 
of  Guard  units  is  conducted  under  the  command  of 
state  authorities. 

Main  Mission.  As  in  the  case  of  the  active  Army 
during  peacetime,  training  is  the  principal  mission  of 
the  reserve  components  while  these  forces  are  in  a 
reserve  status.  The  long-range,  or  ultimate,  mobiliza- 
tion training  objectives  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
active  Army,  which  is  to  attain  proficiency  at  the  high- 
est level  of  the  applicable  Army  Training  Program 
(ATP),  and  to  be  prepared  to  complete  their  training 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  mobilization.  The 
limited  time  that  would  be  available  for  most  units  be- 
tween mobilization  and  deployment  makes  it  essential 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MANUEL  M.  SALGUERO,  JR.,  It  c.ign.d  to  tho 
Organization,  Plant  and  Training  Division  of  tho  Offico  of  Rotorv#  Com- 
ponent!, Hoadquartort,  Doparfmont  of  tho  Army. 


that  the  maximum  training  possible  be  accomplished 
while  in  an  inactive  status. 

The  reserve  components  utilize  the  same  training 
programs  and  supporting  subject  schedules  as  the  active 
Army,  and  their  training  must  also  conform  with  ap- 
proved doctrine  and  standards.  Major  commanders  may 
modify  a training  program  to  meet  the  specific  require- 
ments of  their  units,  except  for  mandatory  subjects 
prescribed  by  higher  authority,  basic  combat  training, 
and  advanced  individual  training.  This  action  is  some- 
times necessary  in  the  case  of  the  reserve  components 
because  of  some  shortages  of  equipment  or  of  MOS- 
qualified  personnel,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  home  sta- 
tion training  facilities. 

Based  on  the  commander’s  estimate  of  the  situation, 
each  unit  develops  a yearly  training  program  aimed  at 
achieving  and  maintaining  a proficiency  level  prescribed 
by  CONARC.  Yearly  training  programs  for  divisions, 
separate  combat  brigades,  and  regiments  are  approved 
by  the  army  commanders.  Programs  for  other  units  are 
approved  in  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures 
established  by  the  army  commanders. 

Those  subjects  which  can  be  completed  at  home 
stations  or  local  outdoor  training  sites  are  normally 
conducted  in  training  centers,  armories,  and  local  out- 
door training  areas  during  inactive  duty  training  pe- 
riods. Subjects  that  have  not  been  completed  at  home 
station,  or  those  required  to  assure  accomplishment  of 
the  annual  training  program,  are  normally  given  during 
annual  training  at  active  Army  installations  and  state- 
owned  camps.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  units 
as  self-supporting  as  possible.  Some  reserve  component 
units  actually  support  others.  Under  certain  conditions, 
some  units  in  the  continental  United  States  may  even 
be  permitted  to  train  outside  CONUS. 

Scheduled  Training.  Primary  responsibility  for  the 
readiness  of  a given  unit  rests  with  the  unit  commander 
who  plans,  programs,  directs,  conducts,  and  supervises 
this  training. 

Troop  program  units  are  authorized  to  conduct  48 
paid  unit  training  assemblies  each  fiscal  year.  Each 
training  assembly  must  be  of  4 hours'  duration,  includ- 
ing roll  calls  and  rest  periods.  Training  assemblies  in 
excess  of  48  per  year  require  prior  approval  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  must  be  fully  justified. 
Additional  training  assemblies,  without  pay,  may  be 
conducted  at  the  discretion  of  unit  commanders,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  scheduled  and  supervised. 

Reinforcement  training  units  normally  conduct 
twenty-four  2-hour  training  assemblies  each  year.  Mo- 
bilization Designation  Detachments  normally  conduct 
a minimum  of  twelve  2-hour  training  assemblies  each 
training  year. 
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Readiness 
Training 
in  the 
Reserve 
Components 


Name  an  occupation,  from 
attorney  to  zither  player,  and 
chances  are  excellent  that  a 
representative  will  be  found 
among  the  citizen-soldiers  in 
the  reserve  components.  They 
may  be  found  training  during 
evening  sessions,  or  on 
weekends,  or  at  annual  training 
when  other  people  are  taking 
their  summer  vacations.  Most 
of  the  units,  ranging  from 
divisions  to  small  detachments, 
are  of  the  same  type  as  are 
found  in  the  active  Army — but 
literally  hundreds  of  non- 
divisional  combat  and  service 
support  units  additionally 
provide  unique  and  unusual 
services  that  would  be  useful  in 
time  of  emergency. 

A Drill  Sergeant  checks  equipment 
on  the  firing  range  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  left,  while,  below,  members  of 
an  infantry  brigade  prepare  for  a 
weapons  firing  exercise. 


Among  some  of  the  unusual  reserve 
component  units,  one  can  find  (clockwise 
from  above  right)  citizen-soldiers  working  on 
a roadbed,  or  inspecting  a steam  locomotive 
at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  Members  of  a transportation 
unit  use  a World  War  II  cargo  ship  for 
training  in  ship-to-shore  operations  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  MP  checks  on  a prisoner- 
of-war  enclosure  constructed  for  training  at 
Camp  McCoy,  Wis.  Members  of  a Special 
Forces  Group  (Airborne)  place  drop  zone 
markers  for  a training  jump.  LARC  crews 
maneuver  their  craft  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


A cross  section  of  America,  the 

reserve  components  keep  constantly  ready 

to  contribute  their  unique  services. 


Above,  a photo  interpreter  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  works  with  optical  equipment. 

Top  right,  a nurse  and  corpsman  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  apply  their  skills  during 
annual  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  Right, 
a lab  technician  operates  under  field 
conditions  during  a training  exercise. 
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Multiple  unit  training  assemblies  are  normally  con- 
ducted on  weekends,  and  are  used  for  instructional  sub- 
jects that  require  the  use  of  outdoor  areas  or  consid- 
erable time  for  organization  and  conduct  of  training. 

During  annual  training,  units  concentrate  on  mission 
type  activities  for  a period  of  2 weeks  under  field  con- 
ditions. This  marks  the  culmination  of  the  year’s  effort 
— a time  when  units  are  expected  to  achieve  the  level 
of  proficiency  required  by  their  assigned  objective. 

School  System.  The  military  education  of  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  components  is  generally  governed 
by  the  same  policies  and  directives  that  apply  to  the 
active  Army.  However,  since  most  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists are  unable  to  be  away  from  their  civilian  jobs 
for  extended  periods,  certain  techniques  have  been 
developed  whereby  they  may  become  qualified  and 
maintain  proficiency  in  their  MOS  and  branch,  other 
than  by  attending  resident  Army  schools. 

The  USAR  school  system,  for  instance,  provides 
nonresident  instruction  to  permit  military  personnel 
to  attain  necessary  standards.  They  parallel  the  resi- 
dent courses  of  the  U.S.  Army  schools  and  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC).  These  schools 
are  available  to  all  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel,  and  also  to  active  Army  officers  for  the 
CGSC  course.  Students  assigned  to  reserve  component 
troop  program  units  may,  with  their  commander’s  ap- 
proval, participate  in  courses  in  lieu  of  attending  unit 
training  assemblies  and  annual  training. 

The  use  of  civilian  trade  and  vocational  schools,  or 
other  recognized  civilian  educational  institutions,  as  an 
extension  of  the  MOS  departments  of  USAR  schools  is 
authorized  on  a contract  basis  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Most  branch  schools  and  senior  service  colleges 
offer  correspondence  courses  that  parallel  resident  or 
USAR  school  instruction.  This  program  is  also  avail- 
able to  active  Army  personnel  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  Army  civilian  employees. 

Several  courses  are  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  joint  service  schools  primarily  for 
the  reserve  components.  These  include  the  National  Se- 
curity Seminar,  conducted  by  the  Industrial  College;  the 
Senior  Reserve  Component  Officers  Course  at  the  Army 
War  College;  the  Defense  Strategy  Seminar  at  the  Na- 
tional War  College;  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 


lege Reserve  Officer  Orientation  Course. 

Commission  Route.  Reserve  component  personnel 
may  qualify  for  a commission  by  attendance  at  one  of 
the  three  officer  candidate  courses — 

• Active  Army  officer  candidate  schools  at  the  Field 
Artillery,  Infantry,  Engineer,  and  WAC  schools. 

• Reserve  component  officer  candidate  schools  at 
the  Field  Artillery  and  Infantry  schools. 

• National  Guard  state  officer  candidate  schools  au- 
thorized by  law  and  accredited  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  with  programs  of  instruction  standardized 
and  prepared  by  The  Infantry  School. 

The  state  OCS  consists  of  296  hours  divided  into 
three  phases.  Phase  I consists  of  15  days’  annual  train- 
ing. Phase  II  consists  of  inactive  duty  training  in  which 


“The  Army  reserve  components  are  an  es- 
sential complement  to  the  active  Army.  As 
such,  they  are  the  initial  and  primary  source 
of  the  additional  units  and  individuals  re- 
quired to  reinforce  and  support  our  deployed 
forces  and  the  strategic  reserve  in  an  emer- 
gency warranting  mobilization.” 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor 
Statement  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations 
Committees,  February  1970. 


the  candidate  participates  in  a series  of  weekend  train- 
ing assemblies,  averaging  one  a month.  Phase  III  con- 
sists of  a second  15-day  annual  training  period.  All  in- 
structional material  is  prepared  and  distributed  by  The 
Infantry  School,  which  also  grades  examinations. 

Members  of  the  Army  Reserve  may  participate  in 
the  National  Guard  officer  candidate  school  program  as 
instructors  or  students  when  authorized  by  the  state  ad- 
jutant general  concerned  and  the  appropriate  army 
commander. 

In  times  of  need,  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve stand  ready  to  respond  to  the  Nation’s  call.  The 
dedication  and  demonstrated  professionalism  of  these 
reserve  components  throughout  the  year,  at  home  sta- 
tion and  during  summer  training,  provide  a capability 
vital  to  our  national  security.  I-Wl 
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Like  a 
Rainbow 

LTC  Raymond  F.  Joyce,  Jr. 


Born  in  the  clamor  of  World  War  I and  named  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration,  the  42d  “Rainbow”  Division 
has  served  the  United  States  from  World  War  I through 
the  recent  emergency  during  the  postal  strike  of  1970. 
It  has  undergone  the  strenuous  changeovers  from  New 
York  State  National  Guard  status  to  active  Federal 
status — and  back — always  ready  to  serve  when  needed. 

The  first  need  was  apparent  in  August  1917,  when 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker  asked  Major  Gen- 
eral William  A.  Mann,  chief  of  militia,  if  there  would 
be  enough  surplus  state  militia  units  to  form  a com- 
posite division  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  General 
Mann’s  answer  was  an  immediate  “yes,”  to  which  a 
young  staff  member.  Major  Douglas  MacArthur,  re- 
marked, “It’ll  stretch  like  a rainbow  clear  across  the 
United  States.” 

Under  the  command  of  General  Mann,  with  Douglas 
MacArthur  as  chief  of  staff,  the  new  division  was 
composed  of  units  from  26  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

On  November  1,  1917,  most  of  the  division  arrived 
at  St.  Nazairc,  France.  The  42d  compiled  an  im- 
pressive campaign  record  at  such  places  as  Baccarat, 
the  Aisnc-Marnc  offensive,  the  Mcuse-Argonnc  of- 

IIEUTEN ANT  COLONEL  RAYMOND  F.  JOYCE,  JR..  i»  Slot*  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer,  New  York  National  Guord. 
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The  42d  (Rainbow)  Division  of  the 
New  York  Army  National  Guard 
was  designed  to 


fensive,  and  others.  In  April  1919,  the  division  came 
back  to  the  United  States  and  was  inactivated.  Its 
casualties  during  the  war  totaled  2,810  killed  and  11,- 
873  wounded. 

During  World  War  II,  the  42d  was  reactivated  at 
Camp  Gruber,  Okla.,  and  ordered  to  New  York  for 
embarkation  on  October  13.  1944.  The  entire  division 
moved  into  defensive  positions  along  the  Rhine  River 
on  December  24,  1944. 

On  March  18.  1945,  the  Rainbow  Division  carried 
its  standard  into  Germany  for  the  second  time  in  26 
years.  A few'  days  later  it  breached  the  Siegfried  Line, 
then  smashed  through  Wurzburg,  Schweinfurt,  and 
Nuremburg,  and  liberated  33,000  prisoners  from  the 
Nazi  horror  camp  at  Dachau.  Following  V-E  Day,  the 
division  remained  on  occupation  duty  for  more  than  a 
year  in  Austria  and  was  finally  brought  home  to  be  in- 
activated once  again. 

In  accordance  with  postwar  National  Guard  policies, 
the  42d  Infantry  Division,  New  York  Army  National 
Guard,  was  federally  recognized  on  March  31,  1947. 
The  present  strength  of  the  division  totals  14,701  men, 
in  units  located  in  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  West- 
chester County,  and  in  neighboring  Pennsylvania.  The 
Pennsylvania  Brigade,  assigned  to  the  42d  for  or- 
ganization and  training  purposes,  is  under  the  jurisdic- 

During  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II,  tankers  of  the  famed 
Rainbow  Division  roll  through  the  streets  of  Munich  past 
columns  of  German  prisoners. 
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tion  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Pennsylvania  Army 
National  Guard. 

The  42d,  as  do  all  Army  National  Guard  units, 
conducts  its  training  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
policies  set  forth  by  the  Continental  Army  Command 
(CONARC),  culminating  in  its  annual  training  at 
Camp  Drum,  N.Y. 

During  the  recent  postal  strike  in  New  York,  ele- 
ments of  the  Rainbow  Division  were  mobilized  into 
active  Army  status  to  help  keep  the  mail  moving.  They 
served  alongside  their  counterparts  in  the  Air  Force, 
Navy,  and  Marines  in  sorting,  classifying,  and  literally 
carrying  the  mail.  A total  of  8,916  42d  Division 
Guardsmen  were  mobilized  during  the  emergency. 

One  of  the  best-known  units  within  the  Rainbow 
Division  was  the  “Fighting  69th”  Infantry  Regiment. 
It  gained  its  nickname  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
regiment  fought  from  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run 
through  Petersburg.  During  World  War  I it  was  re- 
designated the  165th,  and  in  World  War  II  it  served 
with  the  27th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

From  its  widely  scattered  beginning  to  its  present-day 
configuration,  the  42d  Rainbow  Division  has  served 
both  its  state  and  the  Nation  whenever  and  wherever 
needed,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  it  has  served 
with  high  distinction.  Eil!l 

Today,  members  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  unit  keep 
ready  through  maneuvers  and  field  exercises.  Left,  rifle  squad 
members  support  an  “attack”  while,  below,  a tank  crew 
gets  off  a round. 
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Logs  are  cut  into  rough  lumber  by  Army  Reserve  lumberjacks  at  a Reserve-operated 
mill  in  Montana. 


contingencies  affecting  the  safety  of 
the  Nation  would  sorely  tax  the  re- 
sources of  its  citizens.  The  citizen- 
soldier  tradition,  stemming  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  re- 
mains the  pivotal  element  in  the 
Nation  s ability  to  respond  in  time, 
and  in  the  strength  necessary,  to 


meet  the  wide  range  of  possible 
threats  to  our  national  existence. 

The  mission  of  the  Arms  Reserve 
is.  thus,  to  back  up  the  active  Army 
in  national  emergencies  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  augmenting  it> 
forces  in  the  necessary  measure. 

To  perform  this  mission,  units 


"Strength  in  Reserve” 

Not  a 
Hollow 
Phrase 

Roy  B.  Root 


When  the  Yankee  farmer  took 
down  his  muzzle-loader  and  rushed 
off  to  join  his  fellow  colonists 
against  the  advancing  Redcoats  or 
a band  of  hostile  Indians,  the  me- 
chanics of  mobilization  were  quite 
simple.  But  the  stakes  were  as  high 
as  they  are  today  in  their  impact 
upon  the  individual  and  import  for 
the  Nation. 

The  seeds  of  American-style  de- 
mocracy had  been  sown  and  the 
defense  of  the  American  ideal  had 
already  begun.  For  the  most  part, 
the  citizen-soldier  had  learned  his 
skills  during  the  struggle  to  carve 
a nation  from  the  wilderness. 
Weapons  were  unsophisticated.  Lo- 
gistics involved,  primarily,  the  abil- 
ity to  live  off  the  land  or  transport 
supplies  and  ammunition  wherever 
a man  or  horse  could  carry  them. 

But  today,  burgeoning  technol- 
ogy, the  emergence  of  aggressor  na- 
tions on  a global  scale,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  world’s  pop- 
ulation, with  attendant  political  and 
sociological  pressures,  have  made 
the  problems  of  national  defense 
incredibly  complex.  Adequate  prep- 
aration for  national  emergencies 
calls  for  a vast  array  of  skills,  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  talents,  and 
manpower  resources. 

The  maintenance  of  an  active 
Army  capable  of  providing  for  all 
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and  individuals  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve take  on  two  dimensions  that 
are  not  common  to  the  active 
Army — they  must  provide  capabili- 
ties which  either  are  not  found  in 
the  active  Army  or  are  in  scarce 
supply  there,  and  their  dual  role 
places  them  closer  to  the  realities 
of  the  national  life  whose  purposes 
they  serve.  To  help  fulfill  these 
two  roles,  some  unusual  units  keep 
themselves  trained  and  ready  to 
expand  if  needed. 

Unique  Units.  “The  only  units 
of  our  kind  in  the  entire  United 
States  Army”  is  the  boast  of  the 
75th  and  87th  Maneuver  Area 
Commands,  with  headquarters  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  respectively.  The  “MACs” 
plan  and  control  training  exercises 
for  the  active  Army  and  Army  Re- 
serve as  well  as  for  the  National 
Guard. 

In  1957  these  two  units  began  to 
take  over  from  the  active  Army 
responsibility  for  preparing  ma- 
neuver problems  and  acting  as  um- 
pires and  controllers  in  command 
post  and  field  training  exercises. 
They  perform  their  missions  on 
weekends  at  home  stations  and 
during  the  annual  training  period. 

When  the  “MACs”  set  the  stage 
for  training  action,  the  scenario  is 
“war.”  Their  activities  range  from 
maneuvers  involving  corps  and  di- 
visions to  CPXs  that  give  smaller 
units  problem  play  in  tactics  and 
logistics.  In  addition,  they  may  be 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
conduct  Army  training  tests  for 
both  the  active  Army  and  reserve 
components. 

The  Army’s  extensive  program 
of  field  training  exercises,  carried 
out  in  large  measure  by  the  MACs, 
prepares  soldiers  for  battle  by  ex- 
posing them  to  conditions  as  closely 
representing  combat  as  can  be  de- 
vised. Field  training  exercises,  com- 
mand post  exercises,  and  map  train- 
ing exercises  also  give  valuable 
training  to  commanders  and  their 
staffs. 

Training  Divisions.  Also  unique 
to  the  Army  Reserve  are  the  13 
training  divisions  whose  mobiliza- 


tion mission  is  to  provide  com- 
mand, control,  administration,  su- 
pervision, and  training  of  individual 
soldiers  at  replacement  training  cen- 
ters. With  each  division  capable  of 
training  12,000  men  at  any  one 
time,  these  divisions  can  immedi- 
ately provide  a major  training  base 
for  rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation’s 
military  forces  should  the  need 
arise.  Currently  these  divisions 
spend  their  2-week  annual  training 
period  actually  providing  basic  and 
individual  advanced  training  for 
draftees,  active  Army  enlistees,  and 
REP-63  (Reserve  Enlistment  Pro- 
gram, 1963)  enlistees  from  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard. 

Since  Army  Reserve  units  in- 
clude all  the  combat,  combat  sup- 
port, and  combat  service  support 
missions,  training  is  accomplished 
at  facilities  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
each.  Transportation  units,  for  ex- 
ample, consisting  of  railway  groups, 
truck  battalions,  aircraft  mainte- 
nance companies,  LARC  and  BARC 
platoons,  and  amphibian  detach- 
ments, spend  training  periods  at 
terminals  and  depots  as  well  as 
military  installations.  Some  trans- 
portation units  train  aboard  several 
World  War  II  cargo  ships  that  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Army  Re- 
serve by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service. 

Aside  from  combat  units,  quar- 
termaster, ordnance,  medical,  mili- 
tary police,  judge  advocate  general, 
civil  affairs,  engineer,  military  in- 
telligence, signal  corps,  and  psycho- 
logical operations  are  among  the 
categories  into  which  the  units  fall. 

Training  of  all  these  is  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  For  example,  some 
Army  Reserve  engineer  units  re- 
habilitate and  maintain  post  facili- 
ties for  the  active  Army  as  well  as 
the  reserve  components. 

Community  Assistance.  Many 
activities  of  Army  Reserve  units  are 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  units  train. 

For  example,  in  the  mountains  of 
western  Montana  an  Army  engineer 
detachment  works  all  the  year 
around  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
a conservation  program  that  pro- 


jects a hundred  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. Foresters  of  the  Lolo  Na- 
tional Forest  mark  trees  whose  re- 
moval will  facilitate  the  natural 
forest  growth  in  a process  called 
“commercial  thinning.” 

During  training  sessions,  the  purr 
of  chain  saws,  the  cry  of  “Tim- 
ber,” and  the  crashing  fall  of 
forest  giants  mark  training  activities 
of  the  “lumberjacks”  of  the  748th 
Engineer  Detachment  (Forestry)  of 
Missoula.  The  logs  are  skidded  to 
a mill  site,  also  operated  by  men 
of  the  detachment,  where  they  are 
cut  into  rough  lumber.  In  addition 
to  being  put  to  Army  use,  extra 
lumber  is  available  to  nearby  towns 
for  community  projects  such  as 
Scout  camps  and  Little  League 
baseball  parks. 

In  the  same  geographical  area 
is  the  747th  Engineer  Detachment 
(Well  Drilling),  which  consists  of 
two  men.  This  year  its  training 
projects  included  the  drilling  of  a 
well  for  a new  Children’s  Hospital 
and  Rehabilitation  Center  in  the 
city  of  Missoula. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  expert  photo- 
graphic interpreters  from  the  Army 
Reserve’s  405th  Military  Intelli- 
gence Detachment  trained  while 
combating  a threat  to  the  city’s 
200,000  elms  which  face  extinction 
from  the  rapidly-spreading  Dutch 
elm  disease.  The  project  involved 
photographing  the  city  from  the  air 
with  special  infrared  film.  Dead  or 
dying  trees  show  up  on  the  photo- 
graphs in  shades  of  blue.  The 
disease  is  contained  by  removing 
the  trees  in  which  disease-carrying 
beetles  have  laid  their  eggs. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  members 
of  the  328th  General  Hospital 
manned  clinics  set  up  in  the  metro- 
politan area  and  in  2 days  inoc- 
ulated 200,000  Utah  youngsters 
against  German  measles  (Rubella). 

Also  in  Utah,  members  of  the 
Data  Processing  Division  of  the 
Army  Reserve’s  244th  Personnel 
Service  Company  processed  some 
1,200  alien  report  forms  for  an 
office  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  This  valuable 
MOS  training  was  accomplished 
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Entire  etrength — two  men — of  this  Re- 
serve unit  participates  in  its  annual 
training  project  which  includes  drilling 
a well  for  a hospital  in  Missoula,  Mont. 


during  two  weekend  training  per- 
iods. 

Developing  Unusual  Skills. 

Other  “unusual”  Army  Reserve 
units  accomplish  their  training  with 
little  fanfare,  but  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  skills  would  be  in  great 
demand  with  rapid  expansion  of  the 
military  forces. 

The  U.S.  Army’s  only  tire  repair 
unit  is  an  Army  Reserve  unit  sta- 
tioned at  Fremont,  Ohio.  In  com- 
bat, members  of  the  223d  Ordnance 
Company  (Tire  Repair)  could  han- 
dle 95  percent  of  all  the  tire  repair 
and  re-cap  requirements  of  an  en- 
tire field  army. 

Civil  Affairs  units  approximate 
a cross  section  of  the  professional 
civilian  population  as  they  main- 
tain their  special  ability  to  keep 
cities,  states,  and  even  entire  na- 
tions in  operation  after  the  devasta- 
tion of  war. 

If  it  is  ever  needed,  the  Army 
Reserve’s  300th  Military  Police 
Prisoner  of  War  Command  and  its 
assigned  units  stand  ready  to  take 
on  responsibility  for  handling  some 
120,000  prisoners  of  war  and/or 
civilian  internees.  In  the  meantime, 
personnel  of  the  300th  study  and 
train  in  the  techniques  that  a ma- 
jority of  governments  have  agreed 
upon  in  an  effort  to  make  war  as 
humane  as  possible. 

St.  Joseph  Point  is  an  unin- 
habited spit  of  sand  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  2 miles  of  open  water. 
Here  1,200  officers  and  men  of  the 
143d  Transportation  Brigade  this 
year  established  a base  camp  and 
went  through  all  phases  of  their 
wartime  mission.  Training  included 
ship-to-shorc  unloading  of  supplies, 
loading  and  unloading  cargo  ships, 
movement  of  personnel  and  cargo 
over  water,  operation  of  a move- 
ment control  center,  and  harbor 
master  activities. 

Practical  Help.  Among  Army 


Reserve  units  are  96  hospitals,  rang- 
ing from  1.000-bed  general  hos- 
pitals to  field  hospitals,  mobile 
surgical  detachments,  dispensaries, 
dental  detachments,  surgical,  neuro- 
surgery, orthopedic,  psychiatric, 
thoracic,  blood  collecting,  and  veter- 
inary detachments.  Training  sched- 
ules for  these  units  include  as  much 
on-the-job  training  as  possible. 

At  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  units  from 
the  Army  Reserve's  two  railway- 
transportation  groups  train  in  every 
phase  of  railway  operations,  includ- 
ing engine  operation,  both  steam 
and  diesel,  railway  shop  work,  car 
repair,  maintenance  of  way  work, 
and  communications.  The  706th 
Railway  Transportation  Group  and 
the  67th  Railway  Transportation 


Group  are  affiliated,  respectively, 
with  the  Penn  Central  and  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  Railroads.  This  type  of 
affiliation  provides  professional  per- 
sonnel with  the  opportunity  to  train 
under  optimum  conditions  and  to 
stay  abreast  of  current  develop- 
ments. 

All  these  are  but  a few  examples 
from  the  vast  repository  of  trained 
manpower,  skills,  and  talents  im- 
mediately available  to  the  Nation  as 
the  nearly  3,500  units  and  thou- 
sands of  nonunit  members  of  the 
Army  Reserve  go  about  their  train- 
ing missions.  As  Major  General  W. 
J.  Sutton.  Chief.  Army  Reserve, 
puts  it.  "Our  Motto.  ‘Strength  in 
Reserve.’  is  not  a hollow  phrase.” 

□3 
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Through  domestic  action  programs, 
the  reserve  components  are 


Contributing 
in  Many  Ways 


A Vermont  Guard  unit  helps 
out  following  a snowstorm 
in  Burlington. 


“An  everlasting  memorial”  is  the  way  an  official  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  described  the  work  of  two 
northern  Alabama  National  Guard  units  at  ceremonies 
opening  150  acres  of  forested  camp  grounds  on  the 
Camp  Jackson  Boy  Scout  reservation  near  Scottsboro, 


Left,  a Michigan  Army  National  Guardsman  shows  young  campers  proper  bunk-making  technique  as  part  of  a summer  youth 
camp  program.  Above,  Boy  Scouts  get  a close-up  look  at  a helicopter  during  a visit  to  a Connecticut  National  Guard  unit. 
Below,  Guardsmen  in  Alaska  build  a bridge  to  the  site  of  a Scout  encampment. 


Ala.  The  two  units — Company  B,  1343d  Engineer 
Battalion  and  Company  C,  151st  Engineer  Battalion — 
had  spent  6 months  blasting,  bulldozing,  leveling,  and 
building  a %-mile  road  and  a 60-foot  timber  trestle 
bridge  to  provide  the  only  land  access  to  the  area. 

The  project  is  another  example  of  the  many  do- 
mestic action  programs  constantly  being  undertaken 
by  the  National  Guard  in  nearly  all  50  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Major  General  Winston 
P.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  has 
established  a goal  that  each  Guard  unit  participate  in 
a minimum'  of  one  domestic  action  type  activity  each 
year.  It’s  an  ambitious  program,  but  one  which  falls 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Guard’s  capabilities. 

One  of  two  approaches  may  be  used:  Either  a Na- 
tional Guard  unit,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  state 
adjutant  general,  asks  local  community  leaders  what  it 
can  do  to  help,  or  the  community  leaders  ask  the  ad- 
jutant general  for  aid.  In  many  instances,  the  project 
can  be  accomplished  as  a training  mission,  but  Guards- 
men frequently  volunteer  to  work  on  their  free  time. 
Last  summer,  for  example,  three  Arkansas  Guardsmen 
came  to  the  aid  of  500  Girl  Scouts  when  their  camp’s 
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Army  Reserve  medical  units  frequently 
assist  in  hospital  clinics  as  part  of 
their  active  training. 


water  supply  failed.  The  Guardsmen  loaded  water 
trailers  and  stayed  at  the  site  until  repairs  were  com- 
pleted 2 days  later. 

Guard  actions  at  the  grass-roots  level  take  many  and 
varied  forms — constructing  a boat  docking  ramp  for 
a service  club  in  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  to  help  improve 
a public  beach;  organizing  an  immunization  and  physi- 
cal examination  program  for  children  of  needy  families 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  conducting  a summer  Youth 
Leader’s  Camp  for  high  school  students  from  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area;  providing  car  wash  facilities 
to  enable  a local  service  organization  in  Lead,  S.  Dak., 
to  raise  funds  to  provide  a wheelchair  for  a local 
youngster. 

Youth-oriented  activities  range  from  a wiener  roast 
for  youngsters  at  a Raleigh,  N.C.,  NCO  Club  to  physi- 
cal training  classes  for  local  youths  at  the  National 
Guard  armory  at  Holdredge,  Neb. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard  and 
servicemen  from  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  arc 
helping  to  build  a boy’s  camp  at  Patuxent,  Md..  by 
clearing  land  and  leveling  areas  for  construction  of 
camp  buildings.  At  Camp  Murray,  Wash.,  the  National 
Guard  is  setting  up  an  elaborate  Aerospace  Education 
and  Modeling  Center  that  will  include  facilities  for  the 
operation  of  model  airplanes,  rockets,  boats,  sea- 


planes. railroads,  and  slot  cars.  Besides  promoting 
interest  in  science  and  modeling  among  youngsters, 
the  activity  will  generate  rapport  among  young  people, 
educators,  and  civic  groups  through  common  interest 
in  crafts  and  hobbies. 

The  Army  Reserve,  too.  is  pursuing  domestic  action 
programs  at  the  local  level.  Many  of  these  efforts  bring 
into  play  the  special  skills  of  engineering,  transporta- 
tion. and  medical  units.  In  New  York  City.  units  of  the 
818th  Medical  Hospital  Center  assist  local  civilian 
hospital  programs  as  part  of  their  training.  At  Bellevue 
General  Hospital,  Reservists  periodically,  take  over  the 
outpatient  clinic  to  serve  the  needy.  For  the  past  15 
years,  the  30th  Field  Hospital  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa., 
has  conducted  a first  aid  training  course  for  Boy  Scouts 

Participation  may  be  scheduled  as  part  of  a regular 
training,  as  when  Guard  and  Reserve  medical  unit' 
affiliate  with  civilian  hospitals  to  provide  useful  com- 
munity service  while  undergoing  training.  In  addition, 
many  individual  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  voluntarily 
undertake  projects  on  their  off-duty  time. 

Across  the  Nation,  expanding  domestic  action  pro- 
grams are  contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  rapport  between  the  reserve  components  and 
the  communities  whose  well-being  they  serve  -and 
defend.  M»3 
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To  maintain  a posture  of  readiness,  the  Reservist  trains  with  individual  weapons,  as  on  the  rifle  range  . . . 


Amid  changing  times 
and  changing  conditions, 
the  Reserve  is 


With  the  drawdown  of  forces  from 
Vietnam,  the  emphasis  on  the  Na- 
tion’s reserve  components  becomes 
increasingly  important,  and  the 
Army  Reserve,  the  largest  of  them 
all,  must  play  a vital  role  in  the 
future. 

What  do  we  have  now  and  where 
are  we  going?  Our  Ready  Reserve 
unit  strength  is  set  by  Congress  at 
260,000  men  and  women  assigned 
to  3,478  units.  In  addition,  there  are 
approximately  932,000  assigned  to 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

What  do  we  need  and  what  are 
our  requirements  to  stay  ready?  As 


Ready  for 
the  Future 


William  H.  Zierdt,  Jr. 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  recently  stated, 
“As  I see  the  future,  your  role  will 
increase  in  importance.  The  Depart- 

WILLIAM  H.  ZIERDT,  JR.,  is  Chief  of  Informa- 
Mon,  Office,  Chief,  Army  Reserve. 


ment  of  Defense  already  has  taken 
steps  to  assure  reserve  components 
readiness  . . . steps  which  will  per- 
mit more  effective  resource  distri- 
bution among  all  units  within  our 
‘One  Army.’  In  line  with  this,  I fore- 
see Army  Reserve  units  being  eval- 
uated against  the  same  readiness 
criteria  as  the  units  in  the  active 
Army. 

“I  also  predict  that  reserve  com- 
ponent units  will  have  closer  asso- 
ciation with  the  active  Army  . . . and 
you  will  play  an  even  greater  role  in 
shaping  future  force  structure.  Fin- 
ally, because  of  your  increased 
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. . . and  he  also  trains  with  the  other  members  of  his  unit  on  crew-served  weapons. 


readiness,  you  will  be  much  more 
responsive  to  contingencies  should 
they  arise.  And  by  incorporating  our 
reserve  components  into  our  active 
Army  contingency  mobilization 
planning,  we  give  our  ‘One  Army’ 
more  muscle  and  make  it  more  effec- 
tive.” 

As  the  deployment  from  Vietnam 
continues,  active  units  are  being  in- 
activated. Our  commitments  and 
obligations,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  will  require  a more  active 
part  by  the  Army  Reserve.  This  ap- 
plies to  members  of  units  and  indi- 
viduals, particularly  those  hard-core 
professionals  in  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  who  possess  needed 
skills  in  time  of  an  emergency.  These 
are  the  mobilization  designees,  who 
have  instant  assignments  upon  mo- 


bilization. Their  numbers  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  increased,  and  some 
positions  may  be  established  in  the 
higher  enlisted  grades. 

Regarding  units,  it  is  foreseeable 
that  the  Army  Reserve  strength  will 
increase  as  we  continually  alter  or- 
ganizations to  meet  active  duty  re- 
quirements. Commanders  at  all 
levels,  both  active  Army  and  re- 
serve component,  have  frequently 
stated  that  we  have  never  had  a 
higher  level  of  readiness.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  posture,  we  will  need 
sufficient  new,  modern  equipment  to 
train  both  at  home  stations  and  at 
annual  training  sites.  Additional 
field  training  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
home  stations  arc  a must,  so  that 
when  a training  period  commences, 
training  starts  immediately. 


We  now  are  getting  additional 
technicians,  who  usually  are  full- 
time employees  and  members  of 
units  in  Reserve  status.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  increase  this  strength  to 
the  maximum  required  to  maintain 
the  equipment  and  to  keep  person- 
nel and  supply  records  up  to  date,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  time  lag  in 
case  of  mobilization.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  filling  advisor 
vacancies,  which  have  been  open 
for  several  years.  As  General  Bruce 
Palmer.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  stated 
earlier  this  year,  the  role  of  the  ad- 
visor has  been  reaffirmed — he  is  an 
advisor,  not  an  inspector.  There  now 
is  a 40-hour  orientation  course  for 
newly  assigned  advisors,  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  mission  more 
effectively. 
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To  retain  the  trained  man  in  the 
Army  Reserve  in  the  1970s  will  in- 
deed be  a test  of  the  citizen-soldier’s 
leadership  skill  and  persuasiveness 
to  keep  his  ranks  filled.  Anticipating 
these  problems  several  years  ago, 
Major  General  W.  J.  Sutton,  Chief 
of  Army  Reserve,  prepared  various 
aids — including  brochures,  radio 
and  television  spots,  and  a movie — 
to  assist  the  commander  and  the  re- 
cruiter in  maintaining  authorized 
strength  levels. 

More  recently,  many  of  our  top 
officials  have  been  considering  the 
proposed  all-volunteer  Army.  Both 
the  active  Army  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve would  be  affected  by  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  since  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Army  Reserve  increases 
as  the  active  Army  decreases  in 
size.  Any  movements  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force  will  take  time, 
and  we  must  not  sacrifice  our  pres- 
ent level  of  readiness  by  moving  too 
hastily. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  so- 
phistication of  our  equipment,  it  is 
only  as  effective  as  the  man  who 
uses  it.  Therefore,  we  must  continue 
to  stress  leadership  at  all  levels,  so 
that  we  in  the  Army  Reserve,  with 
the  sole  mission  of  augmenting  the 
active  Army,  can  remain  ready. 
Even  during  peacetime,  a viable 
Army  Reserve  assures  our  Nation 
of  a strong  bargaining  position  be- 
cause we  can  confront  any  poten- 
tial enemy  with  confidence  and  de- 
termination. 

We  serve  in  peace  to  deter  war 
as  well  as  to  be  ready  in  case  we 
are  needed.  As  we  approach  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Nation,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  and  viable  Armv  Reserve 
which  will  always  be  capable  of  ful- 
filling its  role  in  our  total  defense 
structure. 

The  Army  Reserve  must  be 
ready,  formidable,  highly  respect- 
able, and  respected  as  an  integral 
element  of  our  active  forces.  To  be 
otherwise  is  sheer  folly  and  imperils 
our  security.  Keeping  our  Army  Re- 
serve ready  assures  the  United  States 
of  her  position  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. run 


“Historically,  the  defense  of  our  Nation  has  been  based  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  a highly  trained  and  professional  active  force  backed  up  by 
trained  citizen-soldiers  in  our  reserve  components.  The  reserve  com- 
ponents must  be  the  initial  and  primary  source  of  certain  additional 
units  and  individuals  in  any  future  rapid  expansion  of  the  active  Army.” 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 
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Command  Sergeant  Major  Silas  L.  Copeland#  one  of  the 
Army's  first  CSMs,  succeeds  SMA  George  W.  Dunaway  as  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  Army.  CSM  Copeland  is  a veteran  of 
27  years'  active  service,  including  combat  duty  in  WWII 
and  Korea.  Most  recently,  he  was  command  sergeant  major 
of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam.  CSM  Copeland 
will  be  the  senior* enlisted  advisor  to  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  on  matters  pertaining  to  enlisted  personnel. 


Soldiers  Buying  Mobile  Homes  should  check  state  laws  on  trailer 
widths.  Many  states  do  not  allow  trailers  wider  them  12  feet  to 
be  towed  within  their  boundaries.  When  a mobile  home  cannot  be 
towed,  the  owner  must  then  go  to  another  mode,  such  as  truck  or 
rail.  This  may  cost  up  to  $1  a mile  more  than  what  the  Government 
will  pay  to  move  the  home.  For  those  who  already  own  mobile  homes, 
check  with  your  local  transportation  officer  for  advice  on  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  make  a move. 

Basic  Combat  Training  (BCT)  At  Fort  Bragg  Terminated,  as  part  of  the  troop 
reduction  program.  Eliminated  were  50  companies.  Since  1966,  more  them 
187,000  received  BCT  there. 

Mine  Dispensing  System  being  developed  to  ease  the  work  of  troops. 
The  machine  can  lay  about  300  mines  on  the  ground  surface  in  an 
hour,  or  bury  250  under  2 to  6 inches  of  soil  in  the  same  time. 

Four  men,  including  a driver,  can  operate  it. 

Also  In  The  Experimental  Stage  is  a lightweight  tunnel  detector.  A hand-held 
radar  device  sends  pulses  into  the  ground,  where  echoes  of  irregularities  are 
reflected  into  recording  equipment  on  the  operator's  chest.  The  recorder  can 
provide  information  on  the  position,  depth,  and  strength  of  the  tunnel. 

Remember  The  Safety  Formula  to  determine  a safe  stopping  distance 
between  your  car  and  the  one  ahead — one  car  length  for  every  10 
miles  per  hour?  That's  fine,  but  who  can  make  an  accurate  estimate 
whizzing  along  at  super  highway  speeds?  There's  an  easier  way  and 
here's  how  it  works:  Wait  for  the  car  ahead  to  pass  a fixed  ob- 

ject. If  your  car  passes  the  same  object  before  completing  a 
2-second  count  (one-thousand,  two-thousand,  etc.),  you  are  follow- 
ing too  closely.  In  hazardous  weather,  double  the  count. 

Seeing  Is  Believing!  SAEDA  (Subversion  and  Espionage  Directed  Against  U.S. 
Army  and  Deliberate  Security  Violation)  briefings  will  have  a new  dimension 
this  year — 35mm  slides.  The  new  aids  are  being  distributed  to  audio-visual 
support  centers  Army-wide  for  use  by  unit  commanders  to  support  command  in- 
formation classes  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Fire  Resistant  Uniform  for  armored  vehicle  crewmen  will  provide 
additional  safety.  Two  such  uniforms  have  be£n  produced — a light- 
weight summer  coverall  and  a heavier  winter  uniform  with  a two- 
piece  liner.  Both  uniforms  have  no  buttons,  epaulets,  or  other 
gadgets  to  snag  on  equipment.  The  clothing  will  provide  higher 
resistance  to  oil  and  grease,  and  allow  more  freedom  of  movement 
than  previous  uniforms  for  these  vehicle  crewmen. 
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General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  USA  Ret.,  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  will  receive  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Medal  at  the  AUSA  meeting  at  the  Shepaton-Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  Oct.  12-14.  The  award,  first 
given  in  1961,  is  presented  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  Nation.  General  Lemnitzer  spent  more  than  50  years 
in  uniform,  27  as  a general  officer.  He  wag  ^lso  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  later  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  before  becoming  SACEUR. 

Army's  Outstanding  Drill  Sergeant  SFC  Edward  G.  McGinnis  chosen 
from  more  than  5,500  Army  training  center  nominees.  SFC  McGinnis 
is  from  Fort  Polk,  La.  (Fourth  Army) . Runnersup  were  Platoon  Ser- 
geant Robert  W.  Lee,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  (First  Army) ; SFC  William  L. 
Carmichael,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  (Third  Army);  Platoon  Sergeant  Ollis 
Earl  Phillips,  Jr.,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  (Fifth  Army);  and  SFC 
Titus  Brown,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  (Sixth  Army). 

U.S.  Pentathlon  Team  finished  fourth  in  the  world  meet  which  ended  Aug.  5 at 
Warendorf,  Germany.  Hungary,  Russia,  and  West  Germany  finished  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third.  LT  Chuck  Richards  won  the  300  meter  freestyle  swim  by 
breaking  his  own  world  record.  He  also  finished  7th  in  Pentathlon  competi- 
tion with  the  51  other  contestants. 

Officers  Requesting  ROTC  Instructor  Assignments  must  now  have  at 
least  5 years  of  commissioned  service  when  they  enter  the  program. 
Selected  applicants  with  Master's  Degrees  will  be  assigned  a 
3-year  stabilized  tour.  Those  selected  who  don't  have  a Master's 
must  complete  graduate  school  at  the  college  or  university  of  the 
ROTC  assignment.  Where  no  graduate  school  exists,  the  officer 
will  pursue  the  degree  elsewhere  before  the  ROTC  assignment.  Upon 
graduation,  the  officer  will  normally  be  assigned  a 2-year  ROTC 
tour.  The  new  policy  objective  is  to  upgrade  academic  quality  of 
ROTC  instructors  over  the  next  5-year  period.  Details  are  in 
DA  Message  963862,  dated  Aug.  10. 

Like  To  Travel  At  Reduced  Rates  on  commercial  air  transportation?  If  you're 
not  familiar  with  airline  discounts  for  servicemen  and  women,  this  amounts 
to  about  1/3  off  on  the  military  reserved  rate  and  1/2  off  for  military 
standby  travel.  To  be  eligible  for  the  reduced  rates,  individuals  must  meet 
all  of  the  following:  • Be  on  active  duty  or  a cadet  at  one  of  the  service 

academies,  • Be  traveling  at  own  expense  while  on  official  leave,  pass,  or 
within  7 days  after  discharge,  and  • Be  in  uniform  and  have  a properly  com- 
pleted DD  Form  1580  (Military  Standby  Authorization  for  Commercial  Travel) . 
Infractions  of  these  rules  could  result  in  the  termination  of  the  reduced 
air  fare  privilege. 

Army  Engineers  Build  Hospital  Wing  for  Navajo  Indians  at  Crown 
Point,  N.  Mex.  The  wing  will  provide  needed  additional  facilities 
at  the  hospital,  which  handles  more  than  30,000  cases  yearly. 
Forty-two  men  from  the  52d  Engineer  Battalion  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  are  providing  the  construction  assistance  as  part  of  Army 
engineer  training  in  support  of  the  President's  civic  action 
program. 
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Farewell 
to  the 
Munitions 
Building 


Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 


Temporaries  they  called  them,  when  they  were  built  to 
meet  the  wartime  need  for  more  office  space  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  war  was  not  World  War  II,  but  World  War  I, 
and  the  buildings  have  stood,  ugly  but  sturdy,  ever  since 
1917,  their  1.8  million  square  feet  of  space  still  very 
much  in  use. 

But  the  Munitions  Building  and  the  Main  Navy  Build- 
ing, which  sprawl  along  several  city  blocks  of  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  are  finally  being  torn  down.  Through 
the  years,  they  provided  office  space  for  up  to  15,500 
people  at  one  time — Army,  Navy,  civilian  and  military 
workers,  mostly.  Right  up  to  the  end,  about  12.000 
Navy  personnel  were  working  there.  Today  most  of 
the  Army  personnel  have  moved  to  new  quarters  in 
the  new  Forrestal  Building,  and  the  Navy  office  staffs 
have  been  dispersed  to  offices  mostly  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  “old"  Munitions  Building,  as  many  call  it.  holds 


considerable  interest  for  the  Army,  largely  because  it 
was  from  there  that  for  3 years  the  Army’s  activities  of 
World  War  II  were  guided.  The  Munitions  Building 
housed,  among  others,  the  offices  of  then  Chief  of  Staff 
General  George  C.  Marshall.  Army  headquarters  offices 
were  located  there  until  they  were  moved  into  the 
Pentagon,  which  had  been  constructed  during  World 
War  II — much  as  the  Munitions  Building  had  been  put 
up  to  meet  office  space  needs  in  World  W ar  I. 

It  was  in  the  old  building,  writes  Dr.  Forrest  C. 
Pogue,  now  director  of  the  Research  Center  of  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Research  Foundation  and  the  bi- 
ographer of  General  Marshall.  "Marshall  on  December 
7.  1941,  received  the  decoded  message  which  led  him  to 
notify  Pearl  Harbor  and  Manila  to  be  on  the  alert — a 
warning  that  through  inept  handling  in  the  communica- 
tions section  arrived  too  late  in  Hawaii.” 

Many  persons  still  active  on  the  Washington  scene 
can  well  recall  thaf  memorable  day,  and  the  hectic 
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times  that  it  ushered  in,  that  marked  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  War  II.  One  of  them  is 
William  J.  Donohoe,  now  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Freedom  of  Information  of  the  Chief  of  Information. 

“The  first  word  on  the  radio  of  the  attack  started  me 
across  town  for  my  shop  in  the  Munitions  Building,” 
he  recalls.  “At  that  time  I was  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations,  as  it  was  then  called.  News  teletypes 
were  clacking.  Soldiers  were  marching  up  Constitution 
Avenue  to  take  their  posts  at  the  War  Department. 
The  public  address  system  at  the  Redskin  football 
game  was  blaring  out  messages  to  fans  to  get  in  touch 
with  their  offices — or  to  keep  away  from  the  confusion. 

“Rumors  were  flying  thick  and  fast,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  reality  from  the  rumors  of  enemy 
strikes  on  the  American  continent  itself.  All  of  this 
aggravated  official  concern  until  each  report  could  be 
disavowed  by  competent  authority. 

“Finally,  we  were  able  to  get  out  a mimeographed 


Steam  shovel  and  horse-drawn  dray  were  the  most  modern 
construction  aids  when  work  started  on  the  Munitions  Build- 
ing back  in  the  days  of  World  War  I. 


fact  sheet  to  hand  out  to  everybody  coming  into  the 
building,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  War  De- 
partment spokesmen  to  meet  with  a clamoring  press  and 
radio  correspondents.  A full,  frank  statement,  giving 
as  much  information  as  we  could  assemble,  was  given 
out.” 

As  the  hectic  week  drew  to  a close,  General  Marshall 
summoned  Brigadier  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
the  War  Plans  Division.  Dr.  Pogue  describes  the  meet- 
ing. “Eisenhower  arrived  early  Sunday  morning,  a 
week  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  A few  hours  later, 
he  was  seated  in  Marshall’s  office  in  the  Munitions 
Building.  Quickly  the  Chief  of  Staff  outlined  the  des- 
perate situation  in  the  Pacific.  Then  he  suddenly  asked 
‘What  should  be  our  general  line  of  action?’ 

“Wishing  to  give  a careful  judgment,  Eisenhower 
replied  ‘Give  me  a few  hours.’  Marshall  dismissed  him 
with  a simple  ‘All  right’  and  turned  to  his  next  item 
of  business.” 

One  of  those  many  items  of  business  was  to  build 
the  Army  to  fighting  strength.  General  Marshall  and 
his  staff  also  mapped  the  strategy  for  the  passage  and 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  started  the  war- 
time reorganization  of  the  War  Department,  planned  the 
reinforcement  of  troops  in  the  Pacific,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion plans  for  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  It  was 
a week  after  the  landings  in  Morocco  that  he  moved 
his  headquarters  across  the  Potomac  to  the  as  yet 
uncompleted  Pentagon  building. 

While  still  in  the  Munitions  Building,  General  Mar- 
shall and  Navy  admirals  worked  out  the  basis  for 
Army-Navy  cooperation,  which  the  newspapers  at  the 
time  characterized  as  an  open  door  policy  between  the 
two  services. 

Before  leaving  the  “old”  building,  General  Marshall 
and  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  had  called 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  back  to  active  duty  in 
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From  this  office,  the  Secretary 
of  War  directed  the  mobiliza- 
tion and  training  of  armies  in 
the  early  days  of  World  War 
II,  while  below  is  a typical 
scene  In  a War  Department 
office  a few  months  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 


the  Far  East,  selected  General  “Vinegar  Joe”  Stilwell 
to  go  to  Burma,  and  had  started  Generals  Mark  Clark, 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  and  George  Patton  on  to  their  war- 
time assignments. 

Now,  as  the  demolition  crews  begin  to  move  in  on 
the  “temporary”  building — it  has  been  ordered  to  come 
down  by  the  end  of  1970 — it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  location  of  the  Main  Navy  and  Munitions  Building 
was  determined  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  was  a decision  that  he 
long  regretted  and  often  recalled  with  wry  humor.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Service  Administration  archives,  he 
told  this  story  on  himself — after  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent the  first  time: 

“When  I first  came  down  here  in  1933,  I said  I 
didn’t  think  I would  ever  be  let  into  the  Gates  of 
Heaven,  because  I had  been  responsible  for  desecrating 
the  parks  of  Washington.  Back  in  the  fall  of  1917  the 
Navy  Department  needed  space,  and  I took  up  with 
President  Wilson  the  possibility  of  building  a temporary 


building  down  here  on  the  Oval.  And  he  said  ‘Why  do 
you  select  that  site?’ 

“I  said  ‘Mr.  President,  because  it  would  be  so  un- 
sightly right  here  in  front  of  the  White  House  that  it 
just  would  have  to  be  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  war.' 

“ ‘Well,’  he  said,  i don't  think  I could  stand  all  that 
hammering  and  sawing  right  under  my  front  windows. 
Can't  you  put  it  somewhere  else?’ 

“So  I said,  ‘Of  course.  Put  it  down  in  Potomac  Park.’ 

“ ‘Well,’  he  said.  ‘Put  it  down  there  and  we  will  get 
rid  of  it.’ 

“It  was  a crime  for  which  I should  be  kept  out  of 
Heaven,  for  having  desecrated  the  whole  plan  of,  1 
think,  the  loveliest  city  in  the  world — the  Capital  of 
the  United  States.” 

No  matter  what  he  might  have  thought  of  the  build- 
ings. their  looks  or  their  temporary  nature,  they  still 
served  well  while  he  was  President  during  World  War 
II.  and  they  have  served  up  to  the  present  day. 

Today,  if  one  were  to  write  the  epitaph  of  the  tem- 
poraries. it  might  well  be:  “Through  Wars  and  Pcae 
they  have  served  the  Nation  well."  H3 
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For  the  Army, 
hiring  the  handicapped  is 

Just 

Good 

Business 

Larry  Brennan 


A blind  man  working  in  the  darkness  of  a film  process- 
ing darkroom  finds  his  disability  no  handicap  there  .... 

A deaf  mute  finds  that  her  particular  disability  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  in  her  job  as  an  illustrator’s 
aid.  . . . 

A man  with  crippled  hands  uses  those  same  hands, 
which  have  been  retrained,  as  a skilled  meat  wrapper 
in  a commissary.  . . . 

Another  with  a withered  arm  is  a skilled  welder.  . . . 

They  are  just  a few  examples  of  how  a typical  Army 
installation — in  this  case,  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
N.  Mex. — has  participated  in  the  nationwide  Employ 
the  Handicapped  program. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  stated 
recently,  “Full  utilization  of  the  handicapped  is  just 
‘good  business.’  Experience  has  shown  that  the  handi- 
capped perform  their  jobs  at  least  as  well  as  their  non- 
disabled counterparts  and  frequently  have  lower  ab- 
sentee and  higher  retention  rates.” 

In  the  Army  today,  the  emphasis  is  on  ability,  not 
disability.  All  the  handicapped  want  is  a chance  to 
prove  their  ability,  and  this  chance  DA  is  giving  them. 
Experience  throughout  the  service  shows  that  the  pro- 
gram is  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  Army  as  well  as  to 
the  handicapped. 

This  year,  by  proclamation  of  President  Nixon,  the 
week  of  October  4 will  be  observed  as  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week.  The  observance  was 
first  established  in  1946  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  and 
publicity  since  then  has  greatly  helped  to  close  the  gap 
in  reaching  the  goal  of  employment  for  the  millions  of 

LARRY  BRENNAN  is  Department  of  the  Army  Coordinator  for  Selective 
Placement  of  the  Handicapped. 
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physically  handicapped  Americans. 

While  the  week  itself  focuses  attention  on  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  the  one  time  of  the  year  when  America 
becomes  suddenly  aware  of  the  handicapped.  Rather, 
it  marks  an  intensification  of  continuing  efforts  to  pro- 
mote their  employment. 

Since  World  War  II,  more  than  7 million  handicapped 
have  been  hired  by  private  industry  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a million  by  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though the  figures  are  impressive,  the  goal  of  a job 
for  every  disabled  person  who  seeks  one  has  not  been 
reached.  Thousands  of  the  blind  are  unemployed;  many 
deaf  persons  work  in  jobs  beneath  their  true  capabilities; 
epileptics  remain  the  victims  of  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding;  many  with  cerebral  palsy,  multiple 
sclerosis,  or  muscular  dystrophy  are  unable  to  find 
work. 

In  the  Army,  the  program  conducted  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  (WSMR)  is  just  one  example,  although 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  more  advanced.  WSMR 
has  been  recognized  recently  by  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  for  its  program,  and  more  recently  was  nom- 
inated for  the  “Employer  of  the  Year  Award”  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children  for 
its  successful  effort  in  employing  and  utilizing  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  installation  has  21  mentally 
retarded  on  its  payrolls. 

“Here,  we  feel  that  if  the  handicapped  are  properly 
trained  and  properly  placed,  their  ability — whatever  it 
may  be — is  not  a job  disability,”  states  the  White 
Sands  program  coordinator.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  way 
the  Department  of  the  Army  views  the  entire  program. 

ET»1 
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SP4  Tom  Bailey 

Artwork  by  SP5  Albert  J.  Alexander 


itting  almost  on  top  of  the  DMZ  separating  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  peering  across  that  strip  of  no  man's 
land,  trying  to  get  a glimpse  of  those  on  the  other  side, 
a man  has  a lot  of  time  to  think. 

Ft’s  a tedious  job.  this  watching  business,  that 
stretches  minutes  into  hours.  Only  the  fleeting  moments 
of  terror  during  attack  break  the  monotony  of  routine. 

At  outpost  Gio  Linh,  overlooking  the  DMZ,  Specialist 
5 Albert  J.  Alexander  spent  many  days  atop  a search 
tower  looking  for  the  enemy,  or  on  patrol,  or  monitoring 
electronic  listening  devices  aimed  at  “anything  that 
crossed  the  DMZ." 

The  hours  were  long — 12  a day,  7 days  a week;  1 
week  the  night  shift,  1 week  the  day.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  his  own  to  write,  read,  drink  beer,  draw,  or  sit 
out  the  mortar  attacks  that  were  a sure  bet  1 out  of 
every  2Vi  days. 

Specialist  Alexander  is  an  artist.  He  spent  his  off- 
duty  hours  with  scraps  of  paper  and  pencil.  He  drew 
not  only  what  he  saw  and  experienced,  but  also  what  he 
felt  and  thought. 

“These  drawings,  are  the  things  that  I was  most  in- 
volved with,  " he  says.  “It  was  a chance  to  record  historv 
right  on  the  spot.” 

The  scenes  are  those  of  combat,  of  men  who  sleep  on 
the  ground,  who  cat  meals  out  of  cans,  who  walk  the 
patrols. 
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“I  was  fairly  tense  every  time  I went  out,”  Alexander 
said.  “Some  of  the  veterans  learned  to  relax,  but  I 
never  could. 

“We  came  under  mortar  fire  on  one  patrol.  We  hit 
the  dirt,  got  behind  these  Vietnamese  grave  mounds 
and  expected  the  worst,  but  fortunately  it  didn’t  come. 

“The  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  was  my  wife. 
Then  one  of  the  old-time  sergeants  started  laughing  and 
kind  of  broke  the  ice.  Things  were  okay  then.  Actually, 
after  a while  your  mind  becomes  your  own  worst 
enemy.” 


At  times,  outpost  experiences  were  no  less  harrowing 
than  the  patrols. 

“The  bunker  I was  in  suffered  two  direct  hits  at 
different  times,”  he  recalls.  “Once,  we  came  under 
attack  and  suddenly  there  was  a terrific  crash,  and 
everything  we  had  hanging  on  the  walls  came  down.  It 
was  really  a jolt. 

“When  it  happened,  we  were  trying  to  catch  a plot 
on  the  incoming  rounds  to  return  their  fire.  We  all  hit 
the  floor  real  quick.  Some  shrapnel  came  in  the  door- 
way, but  it  didn’t  do  any  damage.  When  it  was  all  over, 
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everyone  laughed  about  it,  but  they  weren’t  really 
laughing  inside.  You  have  to  joke  about  those  things.  1 
guess. 

“Other  times,  we  would  watch  from  the  towers  for 
enemy  movement,  troop  gatherings,  and  so  on.  We 
spotted  them  quite  often.  Once,  we  caught  four  or  five 
of  them  running  into  a bunker.  A friend  of  mine  in  the 
tower  with  me  called  in  the  mission,  and  the  first  round 
was  a direct  hit. 

“Usually,  though,  you  couldn't  tell  what  the  actual 
extent  of  the  damage  was.  and  we  couldn’t  go  across 
the  DMZ  to  find  out.  I'm  not  so  sure  I'd  have  wanted 
to.  anyway.” 

These  combat  situations  prompted  him  to  draw  many 
of  the  accompanying  pictures.  “Especially  the  look  on 
a GI’s  face.  It’s  kind  of  a lost  look,"  he  says.  “You  can 
see  it  in  the  eyes  of  a person.  It’s  a feeling  of  loneliness. 
I think. 

“A  lot  of  the  faces  in  the  pictures  are  of  men  I knew 
there.  Others  are  just  the  expressions  that  I remembered 
on  a face,  without  the  face  belonging  to  anyone  in 
particular. 

"But  then  you  don't  forget  them."  he  said.  “Onc< 
you’re  involved,  you  don’t  ever  forget."  EH 
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Those  Army  engineers  who  take  pride  in  their  record 
of  building  roads,  bridges,  and  airfields  also  may  have 
to  destroy  those  same  roads,  bridges,  and  airfields  when 
the  military  occasion  demands  it.  And  the  occasion  for 
countering  enemy  movement  on  a battlefield,  by  creat- 
ing various  types  of  barriers  to  the  movement  of  men 
and  equipment,  arises  with  considerable  frequency. 

For  awhile,  availability  of  atomic  demolition  muni- 
tions appeared  to  dominate  the  field  in  creating  emer- 
gency barriers,  but  constantly  changing  tactical  doctrine 
emphasizing  mobility,  speed,  and  dispersion  also  im- 
posed greater  demands  for  efficient,  rapid,  and  easily 
controlled  demolitions  by  the  old-fashioned  chemical 
explosives.  This  is  especially  true  when  contamination 
of  large  areas  is  not  desired. 

In  a recent  series  of  research  experiments  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development 
Center  (MERDC)  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  some  new 
techniques  were  devised  for  using  the  old-fashioned 

JAMES  A.  DENNIS  it  a staff  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment 
Rotoarch  and  Development  Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 


chemical  explosives  as  highly  efficient  combat  support 
mechanisms.  The  new  techniques  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  a new  edition  of  Army  Field  Manual  5-25 
(Explosives  and  Demolitions). 

Blowing  holes  in  roads,  or  laying  down  craters  in 
front  of  fortified  positions,  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
antitank  measures  ever  since  five  of  the  32  British  tanks 
first  used  in  warfare  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in 
1915  became  bogged  down  in  shell  holes.  Nowadays, 
the  crater  obstacles  are  deliberately  created  by  blowing 
planned  holes  in  roads  or  creating  field  craters — but 
recent  experiments  at  MERDC  have  added  some  new 
angles  to  this  old  technique. 

Angles  is  the  key  word,  in  this  instance,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  Army  standard  explosive  shaped  charges 
and  cratering  charges  do  an  excellent  job.  when  properly 
handled,  of  making  holes  angled  across  roads.  Tanks 
trapped  in  one  of  these  cleverly  angled  holes  lose  their 
treads  as  they  are  thrown  off  balance.  Once  immobilized 
in  this  manner,  the  tank  creates  more  of  an  obstacle 
than  an  ordinary  disabled  vehicle.  It  blocks  the  road. 
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Combat  engineers  place  charges  to  blast  an  angled  road  crater,  opposite  page. 
The  charge  is  exploded,  center,  and  the  result — an  M60  tank  is  immobilized  by  a 
thrown  track  after  trying  to  traverse  the  crater. 


and  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  move  under  fire. 

Shaped  charges  used  to  blast  the  pilot  holes  for 
cratering  charges  are  cylindrical  explosive  charges  with 
conical  cavities  lined  with  glass  or  metal  at  one  end. 
These  form  high-velocity  jets  of  metallic  or  glass  par- 
ticles that  can  penetrate  deeply  into  earth,  rock,  con- 
crete, or  even  steel. 

Such  shaped  charges,  it  was  found,  can  drastically 
reduce  the  time  for  blowing  large  road  obstacle-type 
craters.  When  exploded  a few  feet  above  the  surface, 
the  shaped  charges  blow  boreholes  which  then  are  used 
for  the  large  charges  used  to  create  the  craters.  Thus, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  drill  boreholes  with  posthole 
augers.  In  the  experiments,  on  both  heavy  concrete  and 
asphalt  roads,  antitank  craters  were  formed  in  4 man- 
hours, compared  with  36  manhours  required  when  the 
boreholes  were  hand-drilled.  The  craters  stopped  both 
the  M48  and  the  M60  tanks  “in  their  tracks.” 

Tests  showed  that  the  road  craters,  created  with  45 
degree  angles,  were  easier,  quicker,  and  cheaper  to 
create  than  the  old-type  “hasty  craters.”  The  deliberate- 


type  craters  stopped  tanks  temporarily,  but  they  re- 
quired alternate  7-  and  5-foot  boreholes  loaded  with 
80-  and  40-pound  charges;  whereas,  the  angled  craters 
were  blown  with  40-pound  charges  in  4-foot-deep 
boreholes. 

Bridge  Blowing  Techniques.  Demolition  of  bridges 
is  important  in  creating  defensive  zones,  or  in  making 
withdrawals.  MERDC  has  devoted  considerable  effort 
in  this  area,  especially  in  testing  ways  of  demolishing 
the  comparatively  new  types  of  prestressed  concrete 
bridges.  Army  standard  M2A3  and  M3  conical  shaped 
charges  were  effective  in  rapid  demolition  of  concrete 
and  steel  bridges.  The  M2A3  charges  were  effective  in 
breaching  prestressed  concrete  I-beams  of  3.75-foot 
depth  when  detonated  against  either  the  bottom  or  top 
of  the  beams.  The  M3  charges,  with  30  pounds  of 
composition  B explosives,  containing  a steel-lined  coni- 
cal cavity,  cut  and  dropped  24-inch-flange  steel  beams. 

These  shaped  charges  are  readily  available  in  the 
field,  and  they  do  not  require  precise  positioning,  nor 
elaborate,  time-consuming  fastening.  They  can  be  quick  - 
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New  demolition  method  employs  the  C-4  explosive  charge 
which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  a bridge  girder, 
above,  to  blow  up  a bridge  section,  right. 


ly  fastened  to  a bottom  bridge  beam  by  an  Army  ramset 
gun,  but  placing  one  at  the  top  surface  of  the  beam  is 
even  simpler — no  fastening  is  necessary.  The  high 
velocity  metal  or  glass  particles,  traveling  at  thousands 
of  feet  per  second,  cut  through  steel  and  concrete  bridge 
beams  like  a high  pressure  jet  of  water  cutting  through 
sand. 

Steel  Cutting  Techniques.  Newly  devised  tech- 
niques permit  cutting  of  beams  with  up  to  13  times 
less  explosive  than  now  used  in  existing  methods.  The 
new  method  also  is  superior  in  simplicity,  reliability, 
and  accuracy  in  calculating  charges.  The  new  technique 
automatically  computes  the  amount  of  explosive  neces- 
sary, as  compared  with  a rather  complicated  formula 
previously  used.  About  all  the  engineer  needs  to  know 
is  the  thickness  of  the  steel  to  be  cut;  the  charge  is  then 
made  half  as  thick.  I Vi  times  as  wide,  and  as  long  as 
the  piece  to  be  cut.  With  this  new  technique,  4 pounds 
of  C-4  explosive  consistently  cut  36-inch  steel  bridge 
beams,  which  arc  the  largest  made  in  this  country.  The 
older  method  required  25  pounds  for  the  same  effect. 

Paste  Explosives.  As  part  of  the  tests  and  research, 
experimental  paste  explosive  was  evaluated  by  MF.RDC. 
This  is  a fluidi/ed  C-4  explosive,  which  was  first  used 


to  work  out  techniques  for  directional  felling  of  trees 
to  create  obstacles,  or  to  clear  land  for  aircraft  landing 
zones. 

Ring  charges  are  placed  around  the  tree  trunks  for 
nondirectional  tree  felling.  If  the  tree  is  to  be  felled  in 
a certain  direction  to  make  abatis  obstacles,  concen- 
trated charges  can  be  placed  in  one  area.  The  paste  ex- 
plosive in  a semifluid  state  can  be  easily  molded  into 
any  desired  shape. 

Tests  showed  that,  in  felling  hardwood  trees  of  from 
14-  to  38-inch  diameter,  the  paste  explosive  charges 
required  40  to  80  percent  of  the  quantity  required  in 
the  old-type  blocks.  And  the  block  type  had  to  be  cut 
and  packed  before  being  fastened  to  the  tree  trunk, 
whereas,  the  paste  is  easily  applied. 

When  applied  to  steel  beams,  the  paste  was  attached 
without  any  fastening,  yet  it  provided  close  contact, 
easy  control  of  thickness,  and  was  quickly  put  into 
place. 

Experimenters  at  MERDC  expect  that  the  field  ap- 
plication of  the  chemical  explosives  described  in  FM 
5-25  should  reduce  logistical  support  requirements  and 
time  on  target  for  troops  performing  demolition  mis- 
sions in  support  of  combat  operations.  MO 
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Overhead — 

Air 

Underfoot 

LT  James  Warren  Hopson 

He’s  a 19-year-old  high  school  grad, 
a draftee — He’s  a 22-year-old  dis- 
tinguished military  graduate  of  his 
ROTC  program  starting  an  Army 
career — He’s  an  Air  Force  Academy 
cadet — a Texas  National  Guards- 
man— an  officer  from  Guatemala. 

He’s  an  airborne  volunteer.  And 
he’s  nervous,  for  he  comes  to  The 
Infantry  School’s  airborne  depart- 
ment with  his  head  full  of  jump 
stories,  his  palms  already  a little 
sweaty,  ready  to  try  for  the  para- 
trooper’s silver  wings. 

He  ships  out  3 weeks  later — 
starched,  spit-shined,  his  parachutist 
badge  pinned  over  the  left  breast 
pocket — headed  for  the  82d,  or  the 
173d,  or  Rigger  School,  or  maybe 
a desk  back  in  Houston. 

A lot  has  happened  between  the 
time  the  airborne  volunteer  signs  in 
and  the  paratrooper  signs  out. 

The  airborne  volunteer  comes  to 
Fort  Benning  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons— the  extra  pay,  the  assist  to 
his  career  plans.  Often,  his  dad  was 
a paratrooper  in  World  War  II.  He 
sees  parachuting  as  a personal  chal- 
lenge. 

He  comes  to  Fort  Benning  in 
pretty  good  shape.  If  he  doesn’t, 
he  leaves  a lot  sooner  than  the  3- 
week  duration  of  the  course.  The 
airborne  PT  test  weeds  out  those 


LIEUTENANT  JAMES  WARREN  HOPSON  is  In- 
formation  Officer,  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School, 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


not  physically  fit  for  the  training, 
before  they  start.  Every  airborne 
volunteer  must  successfully  perform 
six  chin-ups,  20  sit-ups,  22  push- 
ups, 80  half  knee  benders  within  2 
minutes,  and  a mile  run  in  8 minutes 
30  seconds.  Morning  runs  around 
a hilly  3/i-mile  track  eliminate  a 
few  more  volunteers  who  don’t 
measure  up  physically.  Those  who 
can’t  finish  the  runs  don’t  finish  the 
course. 

Ground  Week,  the  first  third  of 
airborne  training,  teaches  the  volun- 
teer basic  skills  he’ll  need  in  order 
to  jump  out  of  an  airplane  safely. 
He  learns  to  snap  into  a “good 
tight  body  position”  coming  out  of 
the  jump  door  of  an  aircraft  mock- 
up. 

He  feels  the  first  grab  of  fear 
when  he  poises  to  spring  from  the 
ledge  of  the  34-foot  training  tower. 
Training  and  practice  give  him  the 
confidence  he  needs  to  beat  down 
his  fear  and  concentrate  on  what  the 
black-capped  instructors  are  saying 
about  exiting  the  aircraft  correctly: 

“Trooper,  if  you  don’t  keep  your 
elbows  in  to  your  sides  and  your 
knees  together,  that  prop  blast  is 
going  to  get  you  all  tangled  up  in 
your  risers  when  you  jump.  Now 
remember,  when  you  jump  out  the 
door,  snap  your  feet  and  knees  to- 
gether and  your  elbows  to  your 
sides.  Climb  up  the  tower  and  try 
it  again.” 

He  learns  to  hit  the  ground  with- 
out landing  on  any  bones.  He  prac- 
tices hour  after  hour  in  the  sawdust 
pit.  Sweat  plasters  sawdust  to  the 
back  of  his  neck.  His  throat  con- 
stricts from  the  dust.  The  balls  of 
his  feet,  calves,  thighs,  buttocks,  and 
fleshy  muscles  on  the  side  of  his 
back  have  to  hit  the  ground  in  se- 
quence to  absorb  the  impact  of  his 
weight,  slamming  to  the  earth  at  up 
to  20  feet  per  second. 

As  Ground  Week  ends,  the  air- 
borne volunteer  feels  strong,  con- 
fident, ready  to  take  on  the  250-foot 
steel  monster  that  towers  over  Fort 
Benning  and  presents  the  big  chal- 
lenge for  the  coming  week — Tower 
Week. 

During  this  phase,  in  two  jumps 
from  the  250-foot  free-fall  tower, 


he  learns  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
equipment  and  his  training  to  deliver 
him  safely  to  earth.  As  he  hangs 
from  the  top  of  the  25-story  frame- 
work. he  learns  that,  despite  his  fear, 
he  can  think  and  act  quickly  and 
overrule  his  natural  desire  for  a 
safe,  solid  footing. 

He  learns  to  steer  the  parachute 
in  midair,  and  he  becomes  sure  of 
his  ability  to  hit  the  ground  safely 
no  matter  in  what  direction  he  may 
drift. 

Again,  if  the  volunteer  cannot 
master  the  required  skills,  he  is 
held  back  to  repeat  the  week’s 
instruction. 

During  the  weekend  preceding 
the  five  jumps  required  to  gain  his 
wings,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to 
reconsider  his  motives,  to  question 
his  reasons  for  wanting  to  jump. 
But  by  this  time  the  weaker  candi- 
dates and  the  doubters  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  washed  out. 

The  airborne  volunteer  who  doesn’t 
muster  the  courage  to  jump  is  rare. 
Airborne  instructor  Sergeant  First 
Class  Calvin  J.  Hart,  a 16-year  air- 
borne veteran,  recalls  only  one 
balker.  And  even  he,  after  some 
reassurance  from  the  jumpmasters 
and  a little  time  to  reconsider,  went 
on  to  earn  his  silver  wings. 

Then,  it’s  Monday  and  the  first 
jump.  One  volunteer  thought  he’d 
beaten  down  that  fear— but  there 
it  is  again.  He  painstakingly  chutes 
up,  half  listening  to  the  prejump 
safety  briefings,  trading  nervous 
smiles  with  his  classmates,  mentally 
reviewing  the  list  of  things  he  must 
remember: 

“Stay  compact  coming  out  the 
door,  head  down,  elbows  in  . . . 
check  all  around  to  avoid  other 
jumpers  . . . keep  feet  and  knees  to- 
gether when  preparing  to  land  . . . 
tuck  the  chin  to  the  chest  and  keep 
it  tucked  . . . roll  up  the  chute  and 
double  time  off  the  drop  zone.  . . .” 

The  big  cargo  plane  labors  into 
the  air.  The  jumpmaster  pulls  open 
the  jump  doors  and  searches  for 
the  drop  zone.  The  pilot  throttles 
down  for  the  drop.  Classmates  begin 
to  disappear  below  the  door.  His 
feet  carry  him  to  the  daylight  at 
the  rear  of  the  plane. 


His  mind  tells  him  to  relax,  that 
he’s  the  best  trained  soldier  in  the 
world,  and  that  equipment  failures 
are  rarer  than  whooping  cranes,  that 
every  thing  will  be  OK. 

His  quaking  guts  tell  him  he’s 
crazy. 

He  wants  to  grab  at  something 
and  hold  tight.  But  his  momentum 
and  the  jumpmaster's  familiar  slap 
on  the  rump  and  the  command 
“Go!”  send  him  out  the  door.  He 
gets  belted  and  tossed  around  by 
the  hurricane-force  prop  blast,  then 
feels  the  canopy  blossom  with  a 
reassuring  tug.  He  wants  to  laugh 
aloud  with  relief  and  the  joy  of  being 
safe. 

And  it’s  quiet  around  him. 

Fort  Benning — and  the  rest  of 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  the  whole 
Southeast,  it  seems — spreads  be- 
neath him.  The  nylon  over  his  head, 
fat  and  full  of  air,  looks  better  than 
Raquel  Welch.  He  sees  his  buddies 
floating  in  the  sky  around  him.  He 
gets  a taste  of  that  special  feeling 
that  keeps  the  old  paratroopers  com- 
ing back,  again  and  again,  to  jump — 
that  feeling  that  has  swelled  the  air- 
borne ranks  by  more  than  20.000 
every  year  since  the  mid-sixties. 

One  thousand  feet  above  the  earth 
and  drifting  dowm  easily,  he  feels 
a mingled  sense  of  relief  and  rapture 
that  only  paratroopers  can  ever 
know. 

Before  the  last  week  is  out.  he 
jumps  five  times.  Five  times  he  is 
grabbed  by  apprehension,  and  five 
times  he  is  exhilarated  when  his 
chute  pops  open  and  eases  him 
dowm.  He  makes  one  jump  carry- 
ing simulated  combat  equipment. 
Chances  are.  he’ll  jump  at  least  once 
from  a huge  new  C-141  jet  trans- 
port. 

Then  the  final  day  arrives.  He 
graduates.  A black  hat  shakes  his 
hand  and  pins  the  parachutist  badge 
on  his  left  pocket. 

In  just  a few  hours,  he  ships  out 
from  Fort  Benning.  taking  with  him 
a great  deal  more  than  his  wings 
and  a couple  of  new  muscles.  He’ll 
step  out  a little  prouder,  more  con- 
fident. his  head  still  dizzy  from  the 
experience  which  will  live  in  his 
memory  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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During  the  first  third  of  airborne  training,  the 
fledgling  paratrooper  learns  basic  skills.  Top 
left,  he  develops  a good  tight  body  position; 
left,  he  jumps  into  a sawdust  pit  where,  above, 
he  learns  to  hit  the  ground  properly. 
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Below,  he  concentrates  on  what  the 
black-capped  instructor  says  about  ex- 
iting an  aircraft  In  the  proper  fashion. 
Thereafter,  he  proceeds  to  try  his  new 
skill  from  the  34-foot  tower,  right.  . . . 
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. . . and  after  practicing  there,  below  and  bottom,  he  goes 
on  to  make  two  jumps  from  the  250-foot  free-fall  tower, 
right  and  lower  right.  Next,  he  prepares  for  his  graduation — 
an  actual  jump  from  an  aircraft  in  flight.  . . . 
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. . . then  it’s  Monday 
and  the  first  jump. 


1^7*4 


. . . and  now  the  trooper  and  his  companions 
march  aboard  the  waiting  aircraft,  above. 
At  the  command  “Go!"  they  are  out  the 
door,  top  right,  and  make  their  first  actual 
landings,  right.  ETil 
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View  From 
a Patrol  Car 

Army  Digest  Staff 


Master  Sergeant  Charles  J.  Harris  and  his  driver  Ser- 
geant Roger  Dunlap  wheel  out  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Police  (AFP)  Headquarters,  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
in  a patrol  car  and  hit  the  street  for  “The  Strip,”  the 
teeming  heart  of  the  entertainment  district  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Riding  in  a patrol  car  gives  the  impression  of  sitting 
in  the  front  row  at  a four-star  show  rated  “M.” 

But  it’s  no  movie.  It’s  very  real.  The  patrols  are 
part  of  the  night’s  life,  mostly  “the  other  side  of  life,” 
lurid  with  arcades  of  neon  and  the  headlights  of  stream- 
ing cars.  They  patrol  for  trouble.  Maybe  a minor  traf- 
fic case.  Maybe  a homicide. 

“Hey  Sarge!”  shouts  a young  man,  a soldier  on 
leave.  “Know  any  good  places  to  go?” 


“Fella,  I don’t  know  any  good  places.  Only  the 
places  not  to  go.”  The  stoplight  turns  green,  and  Car 
37  turns  onto  14th  Street.  Sergeant  Harris,  assistant 
operations  NCO,  adjusts  his  white  hat  and,  rolling  his 
window  back  up,  comments,  “We  never  get  called  to 
the  good  places.” 

Street  Work.  It  is  Friday  night  at  the  end  of  the 
month — a payday  for  servicemen.  On  a busy  weekend 
thousands  of  servicemen  converge  on  the  Nation’s 
Capital.  They  come  from  as  far  south  as  Newport 
News,  Va.,  and  from  as  far  north  as  Fort  Meade,  Md. 
But,  deserters  and  AWOLs  come  from  all  over  the 
country.  Most  come  looking  for  a good  time.  Frequently 
the  good  time  becomes  a bad  trip. 
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“What  happens?  They  get  clipped,  get  mugged,  get 
robbed."  intones  Sergeant  Harris. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Washington  Armed  Forces  Police 
to  keep  servicemen  out  of  trouble  and  to  help  them  if 
they  do  get  in  trouble. 

"But  then,"  as  one  patrol  member  remarks,  “there’s 
some  that  don’t  want  help.” 

Sergeant  Harris  puts  it  differently.  “Our  aim  is  to 
get  the  man  back  to  duty.  When  we  get  a case,  we  try 
to  make  the  man  realize  that  we’re  not  out  to  throw 
him  in  jail,  but  to  help  him.” 

To  carry  out  this  mission,  the  Washington  Armed 
Forces  Police  Headquarters  is  made  up  of  150  men — 
30  percent  each  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  10  percent  from  the  Marine  Corps.  Except  for  a 
10-man  AWOL  and  Deserter  Apprehension  Team,  and 
a few  who  serve  as  court  liaison  in  the  District  and 
neighboring  counties,  all  are  concerned  with  street 
w'ork.  with  the  average  serviceman  in  trouble. 

The  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  Police  are  divided  into 
four  shifts,  three  that  alternate  at  night  and  one  for  day- 
time duty,  which  is  largely  traffic  work  and  other  rou- 
tine items.  “Night  patrol  is  when  the  action  is.  That’s 
what  our  business  is  all  about,"  Sergeant  Harris  says. 
Most  activity  comes  between  9 p.m.  and  4 a.m. 

Theme  With  Variations.  Behind  the  marble  luster  of 
official  Washington  exists  the  “inner  city,”  a “funky” 
ghetto,  as  one  black  patrolman  described  it,  that  is 
also  a breeder  of  crime.  Anything  can  happen  and 
often  does  to  the  soldier  wandering  around  looking  for 


a good  time.  To  the  “murphymen.”  prostitutes,  and 
doormen  who  inhabit  this  area,  he’s  as  easy  a target 
as  a tethered  deer  in  hunting  season. 

"You  don’t  know  how  the  murphy  game  is  played? 
Wait  for  just  a minute.”  Two  long-haired  characters 
approach  a soldier  on  a corner.  There  is  a brief  con- 
versation. The  three  walk  down  the  street  and  are  about 
to  turn  into  an  alley  or  a dark  store  front.  Sergeant 
Harris,  in  a patrol  car  watching,  immediately  gels  out 
of  the  car  and  addresses  the  soldier. 

“Where  are  you  stationed?"  he  asks. 

"Belvoir.” 

“How  long  have  you  known  these  guys?” 

"Oh.  a long  time.  Sarge.”  Sergeant  Harris  knows 
differently. 

“I  find  that  hard  to  believe,”  he  bites  off.  “You  think 
you’re  about  to  be  taken  to  a gal.  All  you're  gonna  get 
is  your  head  busted  and  your  wallet  stolen.” 

The  murphy  theme  has  several  variations.  A con-man 
will  pick  up  a GI  on  the  street,  take  his  money  and  put 
it  into  an  envelope  marked  with  the  magic  number  of 
a nearby  hotel.  The  con-man  disappears  and  the  GI 
soon  finds  the  room  either  empty  or  occupied  by 
legitimate  hotel  guests.  He’s  been  had.  He  finds  his 
envelope  contains  only  cut  pieces  of  paper.  There  arc 
numerous  variations  to  this  racket,  but  most  follow  this 
pattern. 

Police  estimate  that  only  one  out  of  10  murphy  cases 
gets  reported — and  that  one  usually  involves  a stolen 
wallet.  "When  we  are  lucky  enough  to  see  a situation 


Court 

Liaison 

He  Looks 
After  the 
Soldier’s 
Interest 


Traffic  court  adjourned  and  Arling- 
ton County  Court  Liaison,  Staff 
Sergeant  Joe  C.  Rowe,  took  the 
elevator  up  four  floors  to  his  desk 
and  to  his  phone. 

He  began  to  call  two  servicemen 
who  didn't  show  for  a scheduled 
court  appearance.  “A  lot  of  people 
don't  show  in  court  because  they 
don’t  know  I’m  here,”  he  remarked. 
"Once  a lieutenant  asked  a police- 
man outside  the  courtroom  how  the 
court  would  have  compelled  him 
to  pay  the  fine  if  he  hadn't  volun- 
tarily appeared.  I was  standing  be- 
hind them.  The  policeman  told  the 
lieutenant  to  turn  around.” 

A civilian  policeman  stopped  by 
to  discuss  the  case  of  an  Air  Force 
sergeant  charged  with  speeding  and 
“DWI”  Driving  While  Intoxicated. 


An  Army  specialist  came  by  to  talk 
about  the  accident  he  had  while 
driving  a staff  car  that  collided  with 
a civilian's  automobile. 

Each  weekday  morning  Sergeant 
Rowe  assists  the  court  and  the  mili- 
tary personnel  who  have  had  a run- 
in  w ith  the  law.  He  is  one  of  several 
Armed  Forces  policemen  assigned 
as  court  liaison  in  the  counties 
surrounding  Washington.  D.C.  and 
in  the  District  itself. 

He  picks  up  records  of  the  pre- 
vious night  at  the  police  station, 
sifts  through  them,  runs  through  the 
day’s  docket  of  cases  that  arc  to 
appear  in  traffic  court  so  that  he 
can  follow  up  on  those  that  involve 
service  personnel. 

Not  every  traffic  violation  requires 
a court  appearance,  assuming  the 
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like  this  in  the  making,  we  try  to  convince  the  GI  he’s 
a potential  assault  and  robbery  victim.  We  tell  him  to 
get  smart — for  his  own  good,”  Sergeant  Harris  says. 
“Most  of  our  business  is  referred  to  us  by  the  civil 
' police.  In  fact,  we  spend  so  much  time  responding  to 
civil  police  requests  that  we  don’t  have  the  time  to  do 
I as  much  patrolling  as  we’d  like.” 

What  You  Learn.  Car  37  crisscrosses  the  entertain- 
ment district  and  heads  north,  past  the  still  riot-scarred 
section  of  April  1968  disturbances. 

Now  the  radio  crackles  with  the  night’s  first  accident 
report  involving  a military  man.  Car  37  crosses  over 
I the  bridge  to  Virginia  to  check  it  out.  Virginia  State 
! police  cars  are  already  on  the  scene,  red  lights  swirling, 
flares  staked  in  the  pavement.  No  one  is  injured — this 
time.  “But  you  never  know,”  Sergeant  Dunlop  remarks. 

After  8 years  as  an  MP,  he  says,  “You  learn  to  take 
||  it  as  it  goes.  At  first,  covering  accident  fatalities  was 
I difficult  for  me.  Reconstructing  how  an  accident  hap- 
I pened  is  always  difficult,  no  matter  how  many  reports 
you’ve  filled  out.  But  you  learn  not  to  let  yourself  get 
emotionally  involved.” 

The  Spice  of  Life.  Car  37  heads  back  to  head- 
j quarters  where  the  night  patrol  is  gathering  for  the 
10:30  p.m.  guardmount.  Sergeant  Harris,  a hard,  re- 
spected military  policeman  with  19  years’  experience, 
is  articulate  and  takes  his  work  seriously.  He  began 
talking  about  what  happens  when  a guy  gets  picked  up 
and  booked. 

“In  this  business,  one  thing  you  can’t  do  is  take  a 


guy’s  word.  There  are  no  degrees  of  leniency.  The  one 
hard  degree  is  for  self-preservation.  An  MP  has  got  to 
have  self-assurance.”  The  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
police  work?  “To  let  the  job  become  routine,”  he  says. 

“We’re  dealing  with  humans,  not  putting  together  or 
running  machines.  No  two  drunks  are  the  same.  A 
peaceful  drunk  can  become  a violent  disorderly  drunk 
if  you  say  a wrong  word  to  him.  Often,  people  panic 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

“See  this  brassard?’’  he  continued,  “It  says  I’m  an 
s.o.b.  to  a lot  of  guys.  Some  GIs  like  us,  some  don’t. 
Some  will  raise  hell  while  in  custody  of  civilian  police 
but  at  first  sight  of  an  MP  will  immediately  tame 
down,  even  be  friendly.  But  then,  the  opposite  is  true, 
too.” 

As  the  car  cruises  down  a busy  avenue,  pedestrians’ 
heads  turn.  “Everybody’s  looking  at  you,”  Sergeant 
Dunlop  comments.  “Some  are  just  curious,  some  look  to 
remember  you.  We  draw  more  looks  than  a metropolitan 
car,  because  people  don’t  know  just  what  we  are.  Some- 
times we  even  get  flagged  down  like  a cab.” 

No  Business  Tonight.  Sidearms  are  issued  to  the  in- 
coming patrol.  Guardmount  is  held  at  10:30  p.m.  in 
the  basement  of  AFP  headquarters.  Cars  are  assigned, 
specific  orders  given,  the  daily  bulletin  is  read,  then 
the  cars  fan  out  to  cover  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
counties  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Staff  Sergeant 
Jacob  Lacy,  a black,  and  Gunners  Mate  Frank  Moore, 
a white,  are  assigned  to  Car  36,  which  covers  the  down- 
town entertainment  district. 


offense  is  minor.  These  “pre-pay” 
cases  are  paid  in  advance  by  mail, 
so  the  sergeant  has  only  to  note 
them  on  his  report. 

The  day’s  docket  will  often  in- 
clude continued  cases,  in  which  the 
person  didn’t  appear  in  court  when 
scheduled.  If,  after  continuance,  the 
offender  fails  to  appear,  he  will  be 
tried  “in  absentia.”  He  then  calls 
the  person  and  tells  him  what  fine 
has  been  imposed  by  the  judge.  This 
happens  four  or  five  times  a week, 
he  explains. 

Sergeant  Rowe  is  not  an  attorney; 
he  is  only  there  to  help  the  man.  If 
bond  is  required,  Sergeant  Rowe 
can’t  recommend  a bondsman.  In 
no  case  can  a military  attorney  rep- 
resent a man  in  civil  court.  The  only 
advice  the  sergeant  gives  is  honest 
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advice.  “I  tell  them,  ‘If  there  is 
any  doubt  in  your  mind  at  all,  plead 
Not  Guilty  and  then  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances.’ ” 

If  a serviceman  lacks  cash  to  pay 
a fine,  Sergeant  Rowe  can  usually 
arrange  for  the  man  to  pay  on  his 
next  payday.  It  is  the  sergeant’s  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  man 
does — sometimes  he  has  to  speak 
with  the  man’s  first  sergeant  who 
usually  will  bring  the  money  over. 
“The  ‘Top’  can  always  get  his  money 
back,”  says  Sergeant  Rowe. 

If  a man  fails  to  appear  in  court 
or  fails  to  pay  the  fine,  the  court 
may  issue  a warrant  for  the  man’s 
arrest. 

In  Virginia,  driving  on  a revoked 
or  suspended  permit  carries  a mini- 
mum jail  sentence  of  10  days  and 


a possible  sentence  of  60  days. 
Some  part  of  the  sentence  must  be 
served  although  the  balance  may  be 
suspended.  Sergeant  Rowe  usually 
can  arrange  for  the  serviceman  to 
serve  his  sentence  on  leave,  or  dur- 
ing weekends. 

After  the  daily  court  session.  Ser- 
geant Rowe  visits  any  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  county  jail.  He  relays 
any  information  he  might  have  per- 
taining to  their  cases  and  answers 
their  questions. 

His  day  as  court  liaison  ends  us- 
ually by  mid-afternoon  when  he  re- 
turns to  headquarters  to  file  his 
report.  “In  this  job  you  get  to  see 
both  sides  of  the  law,  civilian  and 
military,”  he  says.  “The  job  is  a 
meaningful  experience,  and  that’s 
why  I like  it.” 
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“It  is  the  job  of  the  Armed  Forces  Police 
to  keep  servicemen  out  of  trouble.”  Here 
members  of  a patrol  check  identities, 
give  advice  on  how  to  keep  from  getting 
clipped  by  slickers. 


Activity  in  this  area  has  picked  up  despite  the  windy, 
cold  weather.  Doormen  outside  every  go-go  bar  en- 
courage every  passing  pedestrian  to  enter  the  Fabulous 
World  of  Promise  just  inside. 

At  a busy  crosswalk,  a youth  pounds  on  the  patrol 
car’s  hood  and  flashes  a two  fingered  “V,”  the  peace 
sign.  “Nobody  usually  bothers  us — they  heckle  us  but 
that’s  about  all.”  Sergeant  Lacy  remarks. 

Car  36  moves  up  14th  Street,  doubles  back  to  make 
two  liaison  visits,  one  to  a precinct  station,  one  to  a 
hospital  emergency  ward. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  (MPD)  cen- 
tral cell  block  is  an  eerie,  harshly  lighted  underground 
world.  Inside,  the  desk  sergeant  says  he  has  no  military 
personnel  so  far;  he  is  too  busy  for  courtesy  talk.  Long- 
haired hippies  are  draped  behind  the  labyrinth  of  cell 
bars.  Two  men  are  being  fingerprinted,  another  is  being 
frisked. 

Moore  drives  across  town  to  the  Navy  Dispensary 
Emergency  Ward  at  Constitution  Avenue  and  19th 
Street.  The  sterile  smelling  place  is  empty  except  for 
a medic  who  looks  blankly  at  Sergeant  Lacy  and  says, 
“No  business  tonight,  Sarge.’’  An  hour  later  comes  the 
radio  reports  of  two  accident  victims  on  their  way  to 
Constitution  and  19th  to  be  treated  for  head  injuries. 


Where  the  Sergeant  Had  Been.  Back  on  14th 
Street,  Gunners  Mate  Moore  parks  near  “I”  Street.  He 
and  Sergeant  Lacy  make  a routine  foot  patrol  up  and 
down,  and  in  and  out  of  the  bars  along  “The  Strip.” 

One  go-go  joint  is  pretty  much  like  the  next — loud 
and  often  sad  behind  the  dark  mask  of  laughter,  hard 
rock,  and  flesh.  Lacy  and  Moore  nod  to  a doorman  and 
enter  one.  They  walk  down  the  long,  narrow  central  { 
aisle,  through  the  smoke  and  beer  stench,  the  dancing 
limbs,  and  the  crowded  tables.  Occasionally  a GI  cheer- 
fully greets  them.  “Hi  ya,  Sarge!” 

Lacy  checks  the  men’s  room.  Moore  stares  out  at  the 
psychedelic,  vallev-like  landscape  of  commotion.  “Some- 
times managers  will  offer  you  a drink,  but  it's  always 
refused,”  he  said.  “We  have  to  be  courteous  with  these 
people,  but  that's  as  far  as  it  goes.  When  a fight  breaks 
out,  they're  glad  to  see  us.” 

They  go  out  a back  door,  across  a crowded  parking 
lot,  into  another  joint,  where  the  bouncer  approaches 
Lacy.  Pointing  to  Lacy’s  tiers  of  ribbons,  he  asked. 
“Where  ya  been,  Sarge?"  Outside  the  bar.  in  the  abrupt 
glare  of  the  street.  Sergeant  Lacy  secs  that  the  guy  has 
deftly  lifted  the  upper  row  of  his  ribbons. 

When  Go-Go  Joints  Darken.  The  go-go  girls  keep 
going.  GIs  join  the  throngs  going  from  one  show  to 
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As  the  night  wears  on,  they  conduct  routine  patrols  in  and  out  of  the 
bars  along  “The  Strip.”  When  closing  time  comes,  they  park  nearby  to 
be  ready  for  emergency  calls. 


11  another  until  2 a.m.  when  the  bars  in  Washington  close. 

Car  36  makes  another  patrol  up  14th  Street,  then  zig- 
^ zags  along  dim  streets  on  its  way  back  downtown. 

Streetcorner  gals  whistle.  At  a stop-street,  one  ap- 
c proaches  Lacy’s  window  and  says,  “Where  them  GIs 
tonight?  It’s  payday,  ain’t  it?” 

But  as  far  as  Lacy  and  Moore  could  see,  no  GIs 
''  were  wandering  loose  in  the  area.  Tt’s  a comparatively 

S.  quiet  night  for  Car  36,  but  over  the  radio,  MPD  re- 

ports of  crime  crackle  like  bacon  on  a hot  pan. 

Just  before  closing  time,  Lacy  and  Moore  park  in  an 
alley  entrance.  Twenty  yards  away,  an  MPD  car  parks 
watchfully.  An  unmarked  Vice  Squad  car  parks  across 
i the  street.  All  wait  for  something  to  happen — anything 
: at  all. 

; Now  it’s  2 a.m.  Hundreds  of  people  come  out  of  the 

joints  into  the  rushing  headlights  of  passing  cars.  Some 
, head  for  parking  lots,  others  sardine  themselves  in  the 
all-night  hamburger  and  coffee  joints.  Two  fights  are 
quickly  stopped  by  buddies  of  those  involved. 

The  go-go  places  darken.  Lights  blink  off  one  by  one; 
sometimes  entire  banks  of  neon  flash  and  die. 

Car  36  moves  off  again.  The  streets  are  empty.  By 
4 a.m.  the  girls  have  left  the  streetcorners  to  the  brisk 
wind.  A one-eared  man  wearing  a Salvation  Army  over- 
coat is  the  only  human  for  three  blocks. 


This  is  the  time  for  violence — for  robbery  in  par- 
ticular. Increasingly,  according  to  AFP  officials,  de- 
serters who  have  become  narcotics  addicts  take  to 
armed  robbery  to  support  their  $15  to  $75  a day  habits. 

Car  36  continues  its  patrol  checking  for  deserters  and 
AWOLs.  Not  until  6:30  a.m.,  as  dawn  breaks  over  the 
Capitol,  does  it  return  to  headquarters  where  the  patrol- 
men make  their  night  report. 

Local  Hotel.  In  the  basement  of  the  AFP  head- 
quarters, beginning  about  4:30  a.m.,  the  night  patrol 
chief  and  his  men  begin  waking  up  the  night’s  collection 
of  GIs.  Most  are  youngsters  who  got  into  fights  or  who 
had  one-too-many,  but  a few  may  be  held  for  more 
serious  crimes.  They  call  the  AFP  jail  the  “local  hotel.” 

It  is  strictly  a detention  center.  No  man  is  lodged 
here  for  more  than  24  hours.  The  drunks  usually  are 
sobered  up  and  transported  back  to  the  post  or  base. 
AFP  runs  a check  on  those  suspected  of  being  AWOL. 
They  are  held  in  tight  security  until  returned  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Sergeant  Lacy  and  Gunners  Mate  Moore  pour  them- 
selves a cup  of  coffee  before  they  head  home.  “Just 
about  every  time  you  go  out,  you  see  something  new,” 
Moore  commented.  Both  he  and  Lacy  were  cool.  To- 
morrow night  and  the  night  after  that,  they  would  be 
on  the  street  again.  Lb] 
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There's  good  fellowship 
and  esprit  In 


The  old  custom  of  Dining  In  may  have  been  largely 
neglected  of  late  years,  but  this  heritage  from  more 
leisurely  days  has  not  passed  entirely  from  the  Army 
scene  with  the  saddle  and  saber. 

Today,  some  commands  are  Dining  In,  and  they  like 
the  idea.  Those  who  are  not  may  be  missing  a splendid 
chance  to  generate  that  extra  spark  in  unit  esprit. 

Dining  In  is  a formal  stag  affair  that  traditionally  has 
meant  a gathering  of  officers  or  senior  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  unit — in  the  old  days,  of  course,  it  usually 
meant  the  regiment — to  share  a meal,  in  surroundings 
as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  The  idea 
has  always  been  to  foster  bonds  of  friendship,  loyalty, 
and  esprit  by  paying  tribute  to  the  unit’s  current  and 
past  accomplishments. 

Dining  In  is  said  to  trace  back  to  the  days  when 
monks,  living  in  a rigid  regimen,  followed  a form  of  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  monastic  life.  The  custom 
spread  to  the  universities,  particularly  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  to  British  military  circles.  There  is 
some  claim  that  our  first  Commander  in  Chief  intro- 
duced Dining  In  in  the  Continental  Army.  The  custom 
enjoyed  popularity  in  the  United  States  Army  until 
World  War  II,  but  lately  has  all  but  disappeared. 

To  determine  whether  the  regimental  dinner  is  really 
appropriate  today,  the  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
cently asked  five  major  headquarters  to  poll  opinions 
within  their  commands.  The  majority  of  the  replies 
reflect  these  points  and  attitudes : 

• Regimental  dinners,  or  variations,  are  popular  in 
some  commands. 

• Dining  In  offers  a unique  means  of  fostering  pride 
and  esprit,  and  promoting  camaraderie. 

• The  trend  throughout  the  Army  is  toward  more 
informal  social  gatherings.  However,  Dining  In  can 
provide  vitality  in  social  fare  and  can  complement, 
rather  than  contradict,  current  social  trends. 

While  details  differ  from  command  to  command,  a 
typical  Dining  In  is  likely  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
following  features: 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  D.  TUTWILER  is  assigned  to  the  Directorate 
of  Military  Personnel  Policies,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel. 


As  a stricdy  formal  affair,  Dining  In  calls  for  dress 
or  mess  uniforms.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  senior 
man  present  leads  the  way  to  the  dining  room.  Colors 
or  standards  may  be  presented  and  posted.  A degree 
of  reserve  and  formality,  to  include  no  smoking,  is 
observed  until  the  “removing  of  the  cloth” — that  is, 
when  coffee  is  served  or  when  some  appropriate  signal 
is  made  by  the  host  that  formalities  have  ended. 

Toasting  is  a highlight.  If  colors  or  standards  are 
presented,  the  host  usually  offers  the  first  toast  “To 
the  United  States  of  America.”  Then  the  junior  man 
gives  “To  the  President.”  Toasts  should  be  given  in 
descending  order  of  merit.  If  allied  guests  are  present, 
a toast  to  the  allied  country’s  leader  or  sovereign  is 
given  by  the  highest  ranking  United  States  persons 
present.  Likewise,  the  top  ranking  allied  member  present 
can  be  expected  to  offer  a toast  to  the  United  States. 

Beyond  these  simple  guidelines.  Dining  In  is  limited 
only  by  the  participants’  imagination  and  resourceful- 
ness. We  need  not  emulate  other  armies  whose  regi- 
ments have  evolved  some  rather  colorful  rituals.  For 
example,  one  British  regiment  which  saw  service  in 
India  smashes  the  glassware  after  toasting  the  sovereign. 
Another  always  toasts  while  seated,  in  deference  to 
their  predecessors  who  were  unable  to  stand  because  of 
the  low  overhead  beams  of  the  ship  in  which  they  were 
quartered. 

Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  planning 
a Dining  In: 

• Meticulous  planning  for  the  table  setting,  the  menu, 
procedures,  and  toasts  helps  make  the  event  a success. 

• Such  events  tend  to  tax  the  pocketbooks  of  junior 
members  especially.  They  should  not  be  held  in  lieu  of 
informal  mixed  social  gatherings. 

• A display  of  unit  trophies,  awards,  and  honors 
adds  to  the  esprit  of  the  occasion. 

• It’s  best  to  keep  speeches  down  unless  you  have  a 
particularly  distinguished  guest,  or  a very  clever  speaker. 

• Entertainment  after  the  dinner  is  not  a requisite 
for  a successful  Dining  In — it’s  better  to  have  no  en- 
tertainment than  some  mediocre  activity. 

• Remember — Dining  In  can  and  should  be  fun  as 

well  as  beneficial  to  unit  esprit.  03 
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They  Brought  Water 

to  Sadec 


The  city  of  Sadec,  90  miles  south- 
west of  Saigon,  had  been  thriving 
and  prosperous,  with  prolific  crop 
yields.  But  as  the  population  grew, 
the  town’s  water  plant  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  it  provided  only 
3 gallons  of  water  daily  for  each 
person,  or  almost  enough  for  a bath. 

When  this  situation  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (US- 
AID), and  the  commander  of  the 
513th  Engineer  Control  Advisory 
Detachment  (ECAD),  operating  un- 
der the  administrative  control  of 
U.S.  Army  Headquarters  Area 
Command,  it  was  decided  to  rebuild 
the  better  part  of  the  old  Frcnch- 
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built  water  plant.  This  involved  re- 
placing the  4-inch  output  and  intake 
pipes  with  10-inch  pipe. 

The  513th  commander.  Major 
Todd  Strong,  leading  a four-man 
Sadec  team  and  eight  Vietnamese 
workmen,  rounded  up  290  feet  of 
10-inch  well  casing.  Then,  they 
placed  the  lengths  along  the  shore  of 
the  288-foot-wide  canal  that  had  to 
be  spanned. 

Everyone  in  the  village  knew  of 
the  project,  and  of  the  benefit  that 
the  community  would  reap  upon  its 
completion.  Villagers  came  by  the 
hundreds  to  watch  every  phase  of 
the  project,  cheering  on  each  suc- 
cessful step. 

Assistance  for  the  project  was 
provided  by  the  Vietnam  Director- 
ate of  Water  Supply,  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  Sadec  vil- 


An engineer  emerges  from  inspecting 
the  canal  floor  before  water  pipe  is  laid, 
left.  Workers  remove  an  old  stone  filter, 
above,  which  was  replaced  by  a modem 
graded-sand-type  unit 

lagers.  The  513th  was  responsible 
for  technical  guidance  and  support. 

Two  5-ton  wreckers  anchored  the 
ends  of  pipe  while  scores  of  men 
rode  the  pontoon  floats,  winching 
the  tube  down  a meter  at  a time. 
The  team  worked  tirelessly  1 4 hours 
daily  for  4 days. 

The  outdated  stone  filters  that  the 
French  had  installed  in  1928  were 
replaced  by  a modem  filtering  sys- 
tem, complete  with  backwash  proc- 
ess to  keep  the  system  clean.  New 
pumps  were  installed,  to  quadruple 
the  plant’s  original  capacity. 

It  will  probably  be  a long  time 
before  as  much  excitement  again 
comes  to  Sadec.  It  will  take  longer 
still  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  delta 
village  to  forget  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  engineer  team  of  the  513th 
ECAD.  " EE] 
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At  the  Army  Finance  School 
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They 


Train 


Since  its  beginning  a half  century 
ago,  the  Finance  School  has  been 
a pathfinder  in  military  financial 
management  training.  The  school 
originally  provided  fundamental 
training  to  military  pay  clerks  and 
paymasters.  As  the  world  of  finance 
grew  more  sophisticated,  the  Finance 
School  kept  pace,  and  now,  50  years 
later,  the  imposing  academic  center 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
with  its  staff  and  faculty  of  106 
officers,  153  enlisted  men,  66  civil- 
ians, and  an  average  annual  student 
load  of  5,000,  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  its  predecessor  founded  at 
Fort  Washington,  Md. 

The  path  traveled  by  the  Finance 
School  has  been  long  and  varied. 


Preparing  to  become  a supervisor,  a 
career  soldier  gets  expert  attention  in 
Maryhelen  G.  Correll  the  Finance  Operations  NCO  course. 


Its  original  mission  of  providing 
fundamental  training  to  military  pay 
clerks  and  paymasters  has  grown. 
Today’s  mission  is  one  of  research- 
ing, developing,  and  presenting  resi- 
dent and  nonresident  professional, 
functional,  and  specialist  training  in 
all  facets  of  Army  comptrollership 
functions.  The  students  are  mem- 
bers of  the  active  and  reserve  U.S. 
military  forces,  civilians  employed 
by  the  military  services  and  U.S. 
Government  agencies,  and  military 
members  from  friendly  nations. 

The  resident  curriculum  consists 
of  18  courses  in  the  field  of  Army 
financial  management. 

Finance  Corps  career  training  for 
officers  is  conducted  in  the  Finance 
Officer  basic  and  advanced  courses. 
Enlisted  specialists  receive  training 
in  Pay /Disbursing  and  Accounting 
courses,  and  the  Finance  Operations 
Noncommissioned  Officer  course. 

Both  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel attend  brief,  professional 
courses  covering  all  facets  of  mili- 
tary financial  management.  These 
include  programing  and  budgeting, 
techniques  of  review  and  analysis, 
internal  review,  military  comptroller- 
ship,  military  accounting,  advanced 
comptrollership,  auditing  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems,  auto- 
mated financial  systems,  and  Army 
Materiel  Command  comptroller- 
ship. 

Members  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  receive 
training  in  computer  components, 
electronic  data  processing  systems, 
audit  sampling,  and  audit  case  prob- 
lems. Financial  management  train- 
ees from  agencies  such  as  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  receive  a broad  ori- 
entation on  the  entire  U.S.  Army 
financial  management  system.  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
are  trained  at  the  school  during  their 
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periods  of  annual  active  duly. 

Segments  of  all  courses  are  rated 
by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  advisory  credit  by  colleges 
and  universities. 

Classroom  instruction  is  enriched 
by  securing  prominent  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  military  men  to  ad- 
dress certain  classes.  The  school  also 
conducts  tours  to  banking,  manu- 
facturing. governmental,  and  educa- 
tional facilities  as  part  of  its  practi- 
cal field  training. 

An  innovation  is  the  13-wcek 
course  designed  specifically  for  mili- 
tary students  from  developing  na- 
tions. Its  unique  feature  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  taught.  ‘‘Patria,’'  a 
hypothetical  country,  is  a develop- 
ing nation  with  its  own  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  characteristics. 
The  foreign  officers  become  citizens 
of  Patria  on  the  first  day  of  class. 
At  that  time  they  receive  an  exten- 
sive verbal  scenario  on  their  “home- 
land’s” major  characteristics  and  a 
packet  of  materials  containing  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  hypothetical 
country.  Five  large  maps  indicate 
such  features  as  population  disper- 
sion, transportation  facilities,  to- 
pography, military  installations,  ma- 
jor products,  and  urban  areas. 

Patrian  progress  becomes  the  con- 
cern of  the  whole  class.  The  model 
allows  the  students  to  become  in- 
tellectually stimulated  without  be- 
coming emotionally  involved  in  dis- 
cussing the  problems  of  their  own 
developing  countries. 

New  situations  can  be  introduced 
by  varying  one  or  more  of  the  given 
parameters.  One  consideration  can 
be  varied  while  all  others  are  held 
fixed,  thereby  isolating  the  effect  of 
individual  decisions.  The  net  result 
is  a highly  effective  teaching  vehicle, 
which  also  serves  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  student  interest  at  a high 
level. 

Officer  and  Enlisted.  Training 
of  U.S.  military  finance  officers  be- 
gins with  the  8-week  officer  basic 
course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  mili- 
tary leadership,  general  military  sub- 
jects, staff  organization,  and  opera- 
tion of  a finance  and  accounting  of- 


fice. Practical  work  is  stressed,  and 
there  is  a minimum  of  theoretical 
instruction 

Between  his  fifth  and  eighth  year 
of  commissioned  service,  the  basic 
course  graduate  will  return  to  the 
Finance  School  for  the  Finance  Offi- 
cer advanced  course.  This  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  career  officers  to 
operate  large  finance  offices  or  to 
be  staff  officers  at  major  Army  head- 
quarters. 

The  majority  of  enlisted  students 
have  been  in  the  Army  about  4 
months,  have  had  no  prior  service 
experience,  and  have  just  completed 
basic  training  and  clerical  school. 
Approximately  7 weeks  after  enroll- 
ment, the  young  enlisted  man  is  well 
prepared  in  the  fundamentals  neces- 
sary for  mastering  his  first  duty  as- 
signment. 

The  pay  disbursing  specialist 
must  learn  how-  to  maintain  and 
compute  individual  pay  accounts,  ac- 
count for  receipts  and  payments  of 
funds,  determine  propriety  of  en- 

Today’s  imposing  academic  center,  be- 
low, has  come  a long  way  from  the 
original  Finance  School  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, Md.,  right. 
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titlements  to  pay  and  travel  allow- 
ances, and  prepare  and  examine 
vouchers,  both  manual  and  mechan- 
ized. 

The  accounting  specialist  must 
become  familiar  with  military  ac- 
counting principles  and  procedures, 
fiscal  code,  obligation  procedures, 
automatic  data  processing,  and  stock 
fund  accounting. 

Five  years  after  graduation  from 
these  basic  courses,  those  who  have 
decided  to  make  the  Army  a career 
will  return  for  the  Finance  Opera- 
tions NCO  course.  The  8-week 
course  will  provide  them  with  the 
broad  background  in  financial  man- 
agement necessary  to  perform  as 
first-rate  supervisors  in  finance  and 
accounting  offices. 

Progressive  Philosophy.  The 
Finance  School  recognizes  that  to- 
day’s soldier  is  an  individual  with 
certain  differences  from  his  peers, 


especially  in  learning  speed.  Ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  today’s 
enlisted  students  have  earned  their 
undergraduate  degrees,  and  more 
than  50  percent  have  some  college 
education.  Those  with  greater  poten- 
tial ability  undertake  group-paced 
accelerated  training  in  which  the  8- 
week  pay  clerk  course  is  completed 
in  6 weeks. 

The  school’s  progressive  educa- 
tion philosophy  is  aided  by  its  excel- 
lent physical  facilities.  Gates-Lord 
Hall,  which  the  school  shares  with 
the  Adjutant  General  and  Defense 
Information  Schools,  is  a modern, 
air-conditioned  structure  with  the 
latest  training  aids  and  instructional 
devices.  Closed-circuit  television, 
programed  instruction,  and  other 
proven  educational  innovations  are 
available  to  instructors  and  students. 

Nonresident  Training.  Finance 
and  accounting  offices  that  find 


Fifty  years  ago  a finance  office  looked 
like  this,  left  above.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  school  was  located  in  St.  Louis, 
left.  Today  a student  practices  in  the 
model  office,  above. 


themselves  suddenly  short  of  pay 
clerks,  accountants,  and  travel  clerks 
can  often  solve  the  problem  by  uti- 
lizing the  Finance  School’s  corres- 
pondence courses.  Its  Department  of 
Nonresident  Instruction  offers  a full 
range  of  courses  in  Army  financial 
management.  Average  enrollment 
exceeds  10,000. 

Training  is  provided  not  only  for 
Army  but  also  for  finance  personnel 
of  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  and  15  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  71  sub- 
jects and  subcourses  range  from  data 
processing  and  budgeting  to  effec- 
tive written  communication,  with  the 
curriculum  paralleling  the  resident 
program  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  Future.  When  the  Finance 
School’s  achievements  of  the  last 
50  years  were  formally  recognized 
in  September,  it  was  actually  the 
achievements  of  its  faculty  and  stu- 
dents that  were  being  honored.  For 
the  Finance  School,  as  any  institu- 
tion, is  only  a reflection  of  the  peo- 
ple that  give  it  life.  The  record  of 
its  staff,  faculty,  students,  and  nearly 
100,000  alumni  assure  that  the 
school  will  continue  to  uphold  its 
tradition  of  excellence.  EF1 
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Working  with  cameras 
and  sharp  pencils, 

Agency 
Analysts 
Check 
Costs 


CPT  Raymond  Lepesqueur 


As  weapons  systems  and  tactical  and 
strategic  factors  change,  the  Army 
must  carry  on  a continual  reexamin- 
ation of  the  composition  and  disposi- 
tion of  its  forces.  Such  examinations 
answer  questions  as  to  the  costs  of 
alternative  weapons  systems  and/or 
alternative  force  unit  deployments. 
Providing  such  answers  is  the  job 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Operating 
Cost  Agency. 

Generally  known  as  FOCA,  the 
organization  was  established  in 
1967.  It  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  a small  group  of  skilled  re- 
searchers (26  military  and  17  ci- 
vilians) with  the  sole  mission  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  can  do 
so  more  effectively  than  a larger  unit 
with  additional  duties.  This  ap- 
proach has  proved  to  be  highly  ef- 
fective. Nine  studies — conducted  in 
Vietnam,  Germany.  Korea,  and  var- 
ious Stateside  installations — were 
completed  in  Fiscal  Years  1969-70; 
currently,  there  are  five  ongoing 
studies;  and  six  each  are  pro- 
gramed for  Fiscal  Years  1971  and 
1972. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Spurgeon 
E.  Youngblood  of  the  agency  staff, 
“At  FOCA  you  have  to  be  the 

CAPTAIN  RAYMOND  LEPESQUEUR  i>  ouigned  »o 
the  U.S.  Army  Fi«ld  Operating  Colt  Agency, 
Alexandria,  Va. 


jack-of-all-trades.  Duties  here  run 
the  gamut  from  planning  and  in- 
terviewing on  field  trips  to  detailed 
statistical  analysis  of  the  data  col- 
lected to  produce  cost  analysis  re- 
ports for  the  DA  staff.  These  touch 
on  many  areas  of  data  processing. 
Usually  a junior  officer  is  a team 
chief  on  the  actual  data  collection 
trip.” 

The  work  calls  for  onsite  exami- 
nation of  all  primary  source  docu- 
ments by  the  agency’s  field  teams. 
The  team  approach  has  two  ad- 
vantages— the  examined  unit  has 
no  additional  workload,  and  possible 
transcription  errors  are  minimized. 

The  typical  team  consists  of  a 
lieutenant  or  equivalent  grade  ci- 
vilian, accompanied  by  one  or  two 
enlisted  personnel.  Usually  six  to 
eight  teams  are  sent  to  a given  area, 
commanded  by  a project  chief  of 
field  grade  or  civilian  equivalent 
level.  While  the  teams  travel  about 
and  do  the  actual  data  collection, 
the  project  chiefs  remain  in  a cen- 
tral location  to  provide  overall  op- 
erational control. 

Figures  pertaining  to  operating 
costs  are  recorded  by  microfilm 
camera,  particularly  primary  source 
documents  such  as  stock  record 
cards,  document  registers,  and  per- 
sonnel records.  At  first,  all  docu- 


ments were  photographed,  but  as 
experience  grew,  significant  cost/ 
data  relations  were  uncovered,  which 
have  led  to  the  use  of  sophisticated 
sampling  plans.  These  plans  permit, 
for  example,  the  determination  of 
supply  costs  through  the  sampling 
of  only  10  percent  of  the  stock 
record  cards,  a large  gain  in  time 
and  money. 

Once  gathered,  the  material  is  re- 
turned to  the  agency’s  headquarters 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  analysts 
screen  the  data  to  determine  dollar 
costs  of  operation  of  units  or  equip- 
ment. 

Results  of  these  analyses  are  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  all  concerned 
commands  and  staff  agencies,  and 
briefings  are  given  to  defense  offi- 
cials, the  Army  Staff,  and  the  Secre- 
tariat. 

Most  of  the  agency’s  time  and 
effort  is  devoted  to  such  studies, 
but  a portion  of  its  effort  is  devoted 
to  answering  specific  inquiries  from 
other  Army  Staff  elements. 

How  will  this  agency  activity  af- 
fect the  average  soldier?  Ultimately, 
the  individual  soldier  will  benefit 
from  the  improved  logistic  support 
and  superior  force  unit  employment 
that  FOCA’s  data  will  make  possi- 
ble. m 
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“Good  morning  Private  Jones,  the  lesson  for  today 
is—” 


Believe  it  or  not,  the  teacher  at  the  Army  Primary 
Helicopter  Center  and  School  is  not  an  officer  or  non- 
com  speaking  from  behind  a lectern  in  a classroom. 
Teacher  is  a computer. 

School  personnel  have  developed  a pilot  program 
that  may  revolutionize  the  entire  pilot-training  function 
at  Fort  Wolters,  Tex.  They  have  programed  the  com- 
puter to  greet  the  student  by  name,  present  the  lesson, 
give  a quiz  on  the  material  just  covered — and  if  the 
student  shows  he  hasn’t  understood  properly,  it  will 
repeat  the  lesson  in  somewhat  different  form.  The  com- 
puter will  even  conduct  a final  examination  and  record 
the  student’s  grade. 

It’s  called  Project  FACT,  for  Fully  Automated  Com- 
puter Instruction.  The  idea  got  underway  a year  ago 
when  Captain  Terry  L.  Higgins,  now  of  Fort  Wolters’ 
Management  Information  Systems  Office,  was  a student 
at  Texas  Christian  University.  He  started  feeding  data  to 
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A student  is  shown 
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TCU’s  computer  system  which  includes  the  computer, 
a data  acquisition  and  control  system,  a disk  drive, 
tape  drive,  and  32  student  terminals,  each  with  a slide 
projector,  cathode  ray  tube  with  built-in  typewriter  and 
electronic  “light  pen,”  a programed  movie  projector, 
and  an  audio  tape  transport. 

Today,  Project  FACT  is  a joint  effort  of  the  heli- 
copter school  and  Texas  Christian  University’s  School 
of  Education.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H.  Mendenhall, 
Management  Information  Systems  Officer,  directs  the 
project.  TCU  furnishes  the  computer,  and  the  helicopter 
school  furnishes  the  personnel  to  feed  the  data  to  the 
computer.  It  works  like  this: 

The  student  sits  in  one  of  the  32  student  terminals — 
actually  a small  cubicle — in  which  are  three  blank 
screens  each  looking  somewhat  like  a 12-inch  portable 
television.  He  types  his  name  and  a code  word,  which 
represents  the  lesson  he  is  to  take,  on  the  keyboard  of 
the  cathode  ray  tube  in  front  of  him. 

The  computer  then  greets  the  student  by  name  and 
starts  the  lesson.  The  student  hears  an  instructor’s  voice 
through  earphones  and,  at  the  same  time,  printed  in- 
formation appears  on  the  cathode  ray  tube.  A slide 
projector  at  the  student’s  left  flashes  a picture,  while 
the  programed  movie  projector  at  his  right  shows  film 
clips.  In  this  way,  as  an  example,  a lesson  on  “high 
reconnaissance”  will  not  only  present  the  recommended 
procedure  in  lecture  form,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
show  still  pictures  of  instrument  panels,  and  then  a 
moving  picture  of  a landing  site  that  is  coming  under 
reconnaissance.  The  student  thus  can  see  the  instru- 
ments and  the  landing  site,  simulating  an  actual  flight. 

As  the  lesson  goes  along,  the  computer  quizzes  the 
student.  If  he  gives  the  correct  answers  without  guess- 
ing, the  computer  proceeds  to  the  next  section.  But  if 
the  student  seems  unsure  of  what  he  has  just  heard, 
the  computer  goes  back  over  the  material,  restating  the 
information  in  different  phrasing.  If  the  student  still 
doesn’t  understand,  the  computer  puts  out  a call  for 
help.  A human  instructor  comes  in,  looks  over  the 
situation,  and  decides  whether  the  student  should  re- 
view the  lesson  or  go  on  to  another  subject. 

When  the  lesson  calls  for  a response  from  the  student, 
the  cathode  ray  tube  flashes  the  letter  “P”  for  pen, 
meaning  the  electronic  light  pen.  or  the  letter  “K”  for 
keyboard.  The  student  presses  the  point  of  the  pen 
against  the  cathode  ray  tube,  selecting  a lighted  square 
that  corresponds  to  the  correct  answer.  If  the  student 
is  careless  in  his  handling  of  the  pen,  the  computer 
flashes  out  “Look  What  You’re  Doing!”  If  the  student 
doesn’t  answer  within  a certain  time,  the  computer 
again  flashes  a warning. 

What  sort  of  a voice  does  a computer  have  as  it  pre- 
sents a lesson?  Actually,  it  isn’t  metallic  or  tinny,  as  one 
might  expect.  The  voice  sounds  very  human,  because 
the  lessons  are  recorded  by  humans.  Some,  in  fact,  are 
women’s  voices  as  women  are  among  the  highly  trained 
educators  administering  the  instruction.  Oddly  enough, 
with  a choice  between  a man.  a mature  woman,  and  a 
younger  woman’s  voice,  most  warrant  officer  candidates. 


He  then  type*  the  code  word  tor  the  instruction  he 
wishes  to  receive,  and  then  proceeds  with  the  lesson. 


it  has  been  found,  learn  faster  if  the  voice  is  that  of  a 
mature  woman.  Since  many  of  the  students  are  under 
20,  and  have  recently  graduated  from  schools  where 
most  teachers  are  women,  they  relate  their  past  experi- 
ences better  to  a mature  woman's  voice. 

Now  that  the  technique  has  been  perfected  at  the 
helicopter  school.  Project  FACT  is  being  investigated 
by  a committee  from  Fort  Benning  to  determine  w hether 
the  method  can  also  be  applied  to  training  in  the  air- 
mobile concept.  rJ»l 
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More  Than  Snow 
and  Glaciers/ 

Opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing, 
skiing,  and  outdoor  adventure  are 
fringe  benefits  of  a tour  in  U.S. 
Army  Alaska. 


Our  Man  In  the  U.N./ 

Diplomacy,  patience,  and  legwork  are  part 
of  the  day’s  liaison  work  at  the 
United  Nations. 


Canada  Unifies 
Its  Armed  Forces/ 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing 
in  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 


The  Green  Behind  the 
Army  Green  / 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  sees  to  it 
that  the  cash  is  there  when  payday 
rolls  around. 
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Mission 
To  ] 
Africa 


T*‘»  men  desperately  paddle  a tiny  folding  ,.  ti  \as 
canoe,  trying  to  get  the  fragile  craft  through  the 
stormy  surf  of  a North  African  beach  They  arc  trying 
to  reach  a submarine  waiting  just  outside  the  line  of 
white  caps  that  have  been  growing  as  the  wind  freshens. 
The  boat  carries  the  hopes  for  getting  out  a message 
to  planners  for  torch,  the  invasion  of  North  Africa 
in  1943. 

One  of  the  men  has  rolled  several  hundred  dollars 
in  gold  coins  in  his  trousers  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
being  dragged  down  if  the  boat  capsizes.  His  fears  arc 
well  founded.  The  little  boat  overturns  in  the  heavy 
seas.  The  men  manage  to  make  their  way  back  to 
shore,  but  the  trousers  and  money  arc  lost. 

The  man  is  Major  General  Mark  VV.  Clark.  He  has 
made  this  trip  to  discuss  plans  for  the  impending 
landings  with  the  Americans  who  have  now  created 
an  intelligence  network  in  North  Africa,  and  with 
French  officials  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  “Free 
French"  from  opposing  the  landings.  The  French  have 
given  him  information  on  strengths  of  troops  and 
naval  units,  where  ammunition  and  fuel  have  been 
stored,  details  about  airports  where  resistance  might  be 


expected,  and  other  areas  where  airborne  troops  could 
land  safely.  ' 

Now.  shivering,  tired,  hungry  and  very  wet.  he  and  i 
his  companion  make  their  way  back  to  the  rendezvous 
villa,  where  they  beg  some  clothes  from  the  sympathetic  I 
French  owner.  They  hide  in  an  empty  w inc  cellar  while 
French  civil  police  tramp  overhead.  Then,  together  with 
a small  party  of  officers  and  English  commandos, 
they  wail  and  hope  that  the  sea  will  abate.  It  still  runs 
high,  hut  they  try  again;  this  time  they  manage  to  get 
their  boats  through  the  breakers  to  reach  the  sub- 
marine. Some  of  the  boats  arc  lost,  but  the  two  men 
manage  to  get  safely  aboard  the  submarine  and  head 
back  to  Gibraltar. 

General  Clark  sends  the  intelligence  he  has  gathered 
to  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Soon  he  is  back  in 
England,  reporting  directly  to  General  Eisenhower. 

As  he  reports  in  his  account  of  the  venture  later.  “Ike  I 
was  delighted  and  phoned  the  Prime  Minister  to  tell 
him  that  I was  back.  Churchill  asked  us  both  for 
supper  that  night.  I was  too  tired  to  accept.” 

Later,  the  lost  trousers  were  washed  up  on  the  shore  " 
and  were  sent  to  General  Clark.  EH 
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COVERS:  Dining-out  in  the 
combat  zone  can  be  an 
adventure  when  Army 
gourmets  mix  new  taste 
treats  from  C-ration 
ingredients,  as  described  in 
this  issue. 

Back  Cover:  Green  Berets 
emerge  from  the  watery 
depths  off  Key  West,  Fla., 
after  practicing  infiltration 
tactics  as  photographed  and 
reported  by  SP4  Tom  Bailey 
in  "Two  If  By  Sea  . . ." 
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WHATS 

NEW 


KIDNEY CENTER 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  named 
as  the  Army's  first  "Organ  Transplantation  Center." 

It  will  receive  patients  for  kidney  transplants  from 
"Regional  Dialysis  Centers"  at  seven  Army  hospitals  in 
the  United  States.  Walter  Reed  surgeons  performed 
their  first  successful  kidney  transplant  August  10. 

Under  the  new  transplant  policy,  kidneys  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a living  related  volunteer  — brother, 
sister,  or  parent  — or,  in  the  future,  from  cadaver 
donors.  The  living  donor,  either  civilian  or  military, 
must  be  over  21,  and  emotionally  stable.  The  consent 
of  both  the  donor  and  recipient  will  be  required  before 
surgery.  Volunteers  will  receive  related  medical  treat- 
ment without  charge  including  examination,  hospitaliza- 
tion, transportation  to  and  from  the  hospital,  and 
followup  treatment.  Subsistence  charges  will  also  be 
waived.  Army  researchers  said  the  broad  transplant 
policy  will  allow  for  other  major  organs  to  be  trans- 
planted in  the  future  when  more  is  known  about  the 
body's  tendency  to  reject  foreign  tissue. 

CAMPAIGN  CREDIT 

A new  campaign  period  designated  for  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  11th  campaign,  which  began  on  June  9,  1969,  termi- 
nated on  Oct.  31,  1969,  and  is  called  "Vietnam  Summer- 
Fall  1969."  The  12th  campaign  began  Nov.  1,  1969,  with 
name  and  terminal  date  to  be  announced  later.  This 
will  permit  those  who  served  in  Vietnam  during  that 
period  to  wear  a battle  star  on  their  Vietnam  Service 
ribbon.  Details  are  in  DA  Message  9662,  Aug.  28,  1970. 

A BETTER  IDEA 

The  Army  Sounding  Board  gives  its  first  cash  award  for 
a suggestion  to  improve  equipment.  SFC  Gerald  Ullom 
was  awarded  $400  for  his  suggestion  to  reinforce  canvas 
carriers  for  claymore  mines.  As  a platoon  sergeant  in 
Vietnam,  Ullom  discovered  that  the  M-7  bandoleer  wears 
out  in  about  3 or  4 weeks  causing  damage  to  the  blast- 
ing cap  assembly.  Consequently,  Picatinny  Arsenal, 
N.J.,  tested  the  carriers  and  proved  his  suggestion  a 
sound  one.  If  you  have  an  idea  to  improve  combat 
clothing  or  equipment,  it  might  pay  to  send  it  to  The 
Army  Sounding  Board,  USACDC  Infantry  Agency,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  31905. 

WATER  DROPS 

Water  containers  developed  for  aircraft  resupply  drops. 
These  tube-like  containers  hold  3 gallons  of  water  each 
and  are  4 1/2  feet  long.  Developed  by  the  Army's  Land 
Warfare  Laboratory,  they  are  constructed  of  a thin, 
rubbery  layer  of  polyurethane  plastic  that  can  with- 
stand the  impact  of  being  dropped  from  a helicopter. 
These  devices  will  be  used  to  resupply  troops  in  areas 
of  operation  where  available  water  is  not  fit  to  drink. 
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RACE  STUDIES 


BETTER  BRIDGES 


NEW  DEPTHS 


PAINLESS  FINDINGS 


HIGHER  LEARNING 


A 4-hour  block  of  instruction  on  race  relations  now 
programed  for  portions  of  the  CONARC  school  system. 

The  subject  will  be  taught  in  all  officer  and  NCO  basic 
courses,  officer  candidate  schools,  officer  advanced 
courses,  and  NCO  career  courses.  A program  for  basic 
combat  training  is  being  developed  in  addition  to  one 
for  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  The  new 
material  was  developed  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  tested 
in  several  infantry  officer  basic  courses  there.  Stu- 
dents will  receive  2 hours  of  instruction  which  includes 
a film,  followed  by  2 hours  of  discussion. 

Reinforced  Bailey  Bridge  kit  cuts  construction  time  and 
manpower  requirements.  Construction  time  is  reduced 
from  20  to  7 1/4  hours,  crew  requirements  cut  from  157 
to  65  men,  and  manhours  decreased  from  3,140  to  471. 

The  newly  developed  set  gives  a triple  truss,  single- 
story panel  bridge  the  same  load  capacity  for  170  foot 
spans  as  the  triple  truss,  triple  story  Bailey  Bridge. 

A basis  for  issuing  the  set  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Army  divers  participate  in  underwater  survival  project. 
Thirteen  divers  from  the  73d  Transportation  Company  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  are  providing  safety  and  security 
measures  for  Project  TEKTITE  II  off  the  Virgin  Islands. 
More  than  62  scientists,  engineers,  and  doctors  take 
turns  living  in  an  underwater  habitat,  consisting  of 
two  capsules,  some  50  feet  under  the  surface. 

□ Certain  types  of  pain  eased  by  the  use  of  ultrasound. 
Doctors  at  the  Army  Hospital  in  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
say  pain  was  significantly  reduced  in  seven  of  10 
patients  with  ultrasound,  which  is  sound  not  heard  by 
the  human  ear.  Ultrasound  is  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive when  the  pain  is  localized  and  superficial. 

□ In  a related  development,  scientists  at  the  Army's 
Research  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine,  Natick, 
Mass.,  have  found  that  men  from  large  families  seem 
generally  less  sensitive  to  pain  than  those  from  smaller 
families.  Evidently,  endurance  of  physical  pain  in- 
flicted by  brothers  and  sisters  can  pay  off. 

The  Army  War  College  offers  nonresident  instruction  to 
selected  Regular  Army  and  reserve  component  officers. 

The  course  is  2 years  long  and  closely  parallels  the 
resident  course  in  content  by  employing  the  same  cur- 
ricular theme.  Its  curriculum  consists  of  a corres- 
pondence phase  and  two  2-week  resident  phases.  Appli- 
cations for  enrollment  should  be  submitted  in  time  to 
reach  Headquarters,  DA,  no  later  than  May  1 each  year. 

A maximum  number  of  200  officers  will  then  be  selected 
to  begin  the  course  on  July  1 of  that  year.  Further 
details  are  in  AR  351-11. 
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IT  he  Army  is  but  a reflection  of 
American  society.” 

This  statement  is  frequently  heard 
during  the  interracial  seminars  held 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  where  there 
appears  to  be  a general  consensus 
that  individual  racial  attitudes  are 
shaped  and  set  in  the  homes  and 
civilian  community  before  the  sol- 

COLONEL  CHARLES  K.  NULSEN,  JR.,  Deputy  A>- 
sistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
moderated  the  seminars  described  here. 


dier  reaches  the  induction  station. 

Thus,  the  problem  with  which 
the  Army  is  faced  consists  not  solely 
of  teaching  nonprejudiced  attitudes, 
but  rather  of  breaking  down  old 
prejudices  and  then  instilling  en- 
lightened racial  attitudes.  The  latter 
is  certainly  the  more  formidable  of 
the  two  challenges. 

Few  students  of  the  situation 
would  deny  that  the  Army  has  a 
racial  problem  of  growing  propor- 
tion. Equally  accepted  is  the  fact 
that  the  problem  is  not  totally  of 
the  Army’s  own  doing.  However, 
to  be  completely  honest,  there  is  a 
tinge  of  neglect  born  of  past  com- 


placency, for  the  Army  sometimes 
has  been  satisfied  to  coast  on  the 
precedent-shattering  success  of  the 
first  de  facto  countrywide  integra- 
tion of  the  races  in  the  early 
fifties.  (See  “Soldiers  Look  at  Race 
Relations,”  April  1970  Army  Di- 
gest.) 

This  bit  of  self-assurance,  coupled 
with  the  “no  problem”  attitude  of 
many  commanders  in  the  past,  has 
caused  a momentary  lag  in  the 
Army’s  sensitivity  toward  the  needs 
of  minority  races. 

Perhaps  the  basic  cause  for  foot- 
dragging  has  been  a lack  of  com- 
munications between  the  races, 
which  is  aggravated  by  a lack  of 
understanding  between  the  young 
and  the  old.  The  racial  problem  is 
actually  two  dimensional — color 

and  age,  with  day  and  night,  or  duty 
and  social,  complications. 

Many  NCOs  and  officers  25  and 
over  have  never  openly  and  frankly 
discussed  racial  feelings  with  their 
soldiers.  The  manifestations  of  the 
new  black  pride  are  not  yet  under- 
stood, and  consequently  many  times 
are  attacked  impulsively  by  sup- 
pression rationalized  as  discipline. 
Establishing  interracial  communica- 
tion channels  with  open  and  frank 
discussions  appeared  to  be  the  best 
way  to  tackle  this  problem.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  de- 
cided to  try. 

Following  instructions  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  field  in  No- 
vember 1969,  Fort  Bragg  began  a 
series  of  interracial  or  human  rela- 
tions seminars. 

The  corps  seminar  committee 
was  chaired  by  a colonel  from  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  staff,  who 
acted  also  as  seminar  moderator, 
and  consisted  of  a lieutenant  colonel 
from  the  corps  staff,  a sergeant  from 
the  corps  Inspector  General’s  office, 

Many  have  expressed  a desire  to  see 
more  black  clerks  in  so-called  white 
collar  positions,  as  this  one  in  a post 
finance  office. 
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a chaplain,  a captain  trained  as  a 
social  psychologist  from  Womack 
Army  Hospital,  and  a specialist  4 
from  the  corps  Judge  Advocate’s 
office.  ( Four  members  were  white 
and  two  black.) 

Fort  Bragg  held  16  seminars  over 
an  8-day  period  in  December  1969. 
Eight  seminars  were  held  with  per- 
sonnel in  grades  F-l  through  E-4; 
four  with  grades  E-5  through  E-9; 
and  four  with  officers.  Within  each 
group  of  15  to  20  men,  blacks  and 
whites  were  about  equally  repre- 
sented, with  soldiers  of  Spanish- 
American  and  Indian  extraction  al- 
so included. 

Four  major  units  at  Fort  Bragg 
were  represented  at  the  seminars — 
the  82d  Airborne  Division,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  As- 
sistance, the  12th  Support  Brigade, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center. 
The  committee  spent  2 days  with 
each  major  unit. 

Each  session  lasted  about  3 hours. 
The  discussions  usually  began  to 
warm  up  and  gather  momentum 
after  the  first  hour.  Enthusiastic 
group  discussions  during  the  coffee- 
break  were  of  such  value  that  the 
moderator  would  delay  reconvening 
the  more  formal  proceedings.  The 
session  following  the  coffeebreak 
was  generally  more  animated  and 
productive  than  the  discussion  which 
preceded  it. 

Each  seminar  was  opened  by 
announcing  the  objectives — each  in- 
dividual was  free  to  speak  out  on 
the  issue  of  racial  prejudice  within 
the  Army  as  he  personally  saw  it; 
there  would  be  no  name  taking  or 
personal  incrimination  since  the 
seminar’s  value  depended  on  open 


and  candid  discussions.  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  seminar  group 
was  there  primarily  to  listen  rather 
than  to  debate. 

Overall  Assessment.  Each  ses- 
sion was  unique  in  the  way  in  which 
the  participants  spoke  out.  Among 
the  observations,  one  was  that  vary- 
ing degrees  of  black/white  tensions 
do  exist  in  all  units.  These  tensions 
arc  predominantly  influenced  by  the 
makeup  and  background  of  the 
young  soldiers  in  the  unit,  the  at- 
titudes of  the  unit  NCOs  and  offi- 
cers. and  the  non-mission  workload 
of  the  unit. 

Unit  commanders  who  had  re- 
ported that  they  had  no  racial  prob- 
lems. actually  meant  that  they  were 


unaware  of  them  or  that  they  were 
managing  the  tensions  within  the 
unit.  While  some  black  soldiers 
thought  that  racial  tensions  were 
at  the  explosive  level,  most  evi- 
dence pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
situation  was  not  dangerously  vola- 
tile. Some  tensions,  it  was  noted, 
were  at  a point  that  warranted  im- 
mediate concern. 

The  current  intensification  of  ra- 
cial feelings  between  black  and 
white  soldiers  is  a result  of  the 
present  social  environment  within 
the  United  Stales  which,  among 
other  things,  is  producing  a better 
educated,  more  articulate,  and  im- 
patient young  man. 

Much  of  the  young  black  sol- 
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diers’  outspoken  philosophy  is  di- 
rectly identifiable  with  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Eldridge  Cleaver 
and  Malcolm  X.  They  basically  de- 
sire to  be  identified  with  a new 
black  pride  for  which  they  are  con- 
t stantly  seeking  historical  evidence 
and  visible  symbolism.  Many  young 
black  soldiers  have  been  indoc- 
trinated with  the  idea  that  to  re- 
main within  the  white  man’s  social 
structure  will  mean  they  will  be 
forever  subservient  to  the  white 
man.  To  break  away  from  the  es- 
tablishment, and  from  the  white 
man’s  culture,  means  feeling  black 
pride,  regaining  manhood,  and  a 
type  of  soul-cleansing  that  they  can- 
not otherwise  obtain  by  continuing 


in  the  ways  of  their  forebears. 

Many  feel  that  manifestations  of 
the  new  black  pride  should  be  rec- 
ognized within  the  Army.  Anything 
short  of  this  means  conformity  to 
an  “Uncle  Tomism”  which  they 
have  learned  to  despise. 

Outward  appearances  of  black 
pride  are  “Afro”  haircuts,  mus- 
taches, soul  music,  and  continued 
rhetoric  against  the  white  man’s  im- 
perialist and  competitive  society. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  view  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  a white  man’s 
war  in  which  the  majority  of  people 
who  are  fighting  and  dying  are 
black.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
generalized  anxieties  uncovered  by 
the  seminar  committee.  Some  of 
the  specific  allegations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

• The  Army  institutionalizes 
racism  or  prejudice. 

It  was  frequently  stated  that  the 
approved  ways  of  seeking  redress  or 
being  heard  are  bureaucratic  and 
outdated.  The  Inspector  General’s 
and  the  commander’s  open-door 
policy  were  consistently  under  at- 
tack. The  enlisted  men  felt  that 
complaining  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral only  resulted  in  the  inspector 
telephoning  back  to  the  man’s  com- 
mander, thus  putting  the  original 
problem  back  into  the  command 
channels  from  which  it  originally 
came. 

The  open-door  policy  was  under 
attack  for  not  achieving  its  intended 
purpose.  Either  the  first  sergeant 
would  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
enlisted  men  seeking  to  speak  to  the 
commander,  or  the  man  would  not 
attempt  to  see  his  commander  be- 
cause of  the  time  limitations  set 
up  by  the  stated  open-door  policy. 
Many  men  felt  that,  even  though 
they  did  get  to  speak  to  their  com- 
manders, there  was  not  much  under- 
standing of  racial  pride  involved. 

• The  Army  placement  system 
is  based  on  white  educational 
standards. 

Interviewers  and  Adjutant  Gen- 


eral placement  specialists  are  put 
in  a bind  when  selecting  men  for 
skilled  jobs,  the  men  often  felt, 
because  most  black  men  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  desired  level  of 
education.  As  a consequence,  most 
black  soldiers  were  put  into  non- 
skill infantry  MOSs,  they  claimed. 

• White  commanders  and  NCOs 
lack  the  proper  understanding 
and/or  sensitivity  toward  the 
background  and  aspirations  of 
black  soldiers. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  many 
white  commanders  felt  that  black 
literature  was  subversive,  and  that 
finding  black  literature  in  wall 
lockers  immediately  labeled  the  sol- 
dier as  a militant. 

Also  criticized  and  resented  was 
the  practice  of  transferring  black 
troublemakers  to  black  NCOs  or 
officers,  and  telling  those  in  charge 
that  they  could  better  handle  some- 
one of  their  own  race. 

• While  NCOs  are  in  charge  of 
barracks,  they  invariably  live 
outside  the  unit  area. 

This  might  be  termed  the  “ab- 
sentee landlord  syndrome.”  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  a command 
breakdown  in  the  barracks  at  night 
that  sometimes  results  in  black  and 
white  privates  letting  off  steam  and 
promoting  racially  inspired  inci- 
dents. 

Another  symptom  of  this  syn- 
drome was  the  feeling  by  some  of 
the  enlisted  personnel  that  they 
should  have  some  voice  in  the  way 
things  were  arranged,  since  they 
lived  in  the  barracks  and  the  NCOs 
did  not.  Army  traditions  that  are 
viewed  as  impractical  and  outdated 
can  cause  tensions  which  can  de- 
velop into  racial  unrest. 

• Tensions  may  be  generated  by 
lack  of  job  satisfaction — i.e.  pull- 
ing too  much  guard,  KP,  police 
details — which  gives  rise  to  ra- 
cial anxieties. 

Many  men  felt  that,  when  entire 
units  were  not  performing  their 
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A black  field  grade  Inspector  General  hears  complaints  from  those  who  feel  their 
grievances  were  not  satisfied  at  a lower  level. 


mission  and  became  overloaded  with 
post  details,  the  resulting  lowered 
morale  would  inevitably  lead  to  in- 
terracial clashes. 

• Prejudices  exist  in  promotion 
systems  and  inequities  in  Ar- 
ticle 15  punishment. 

These  two  complaints  could  not 
be  supported  as  general  practice 
throughout  Fort  Bragg,  because 
most  of  the  men  cited  personally- 
slanted  examples  of  prejudice  against 
the  black  soldiers  that  prevented 
them  from  being  promoted,  or  re- 
sulted in  harsher  punishment  than 
the  white  soldier  who  had  com- 
mitted the  same  offense. 

• A major  discussion  point  at 
all  seminars  was  the  haircut 
problem. 

Among  the  older  NCOs  and  of- 
ficers, there  appeared  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  the  need  for  short 
Army  haircuts,  and  many  argued 
that  to  be  more  permissive  toward 
the  old  standards  would  result  in 
major  disciplinary  problems.  Most 
of  the  younger  men  argued  for 
freedom  in  individual  hair  styles, 
and  they  attacked  the  traditional 
short  Army  haircut. 

• Many  of  the  blacks  of  all  ages 
and  grades  stated  they  are  trying 
to  obtain  a greater  visibility  for 
the  black  man  in  command  and 
technical  positions. 

They  expressed  a desire  to  see 
more  black  company  and  battalion 
commanders  and  more  black  clerks 
in  so-called  white  collar  positions. 

• Many  black  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers felt  tbe  Army  should  have 
some  special  preparatory  train- 
ing for  blacks  whose  prior  educa- 
tion was  not  adequate  to  qualify 
them  for  officer  candidate  or 
bard-skill  MOS  schools. 

They  felt  that  American  society 
in  general,  and  the  Army  in  par- 
ticular, owes  the  black  man  a more 
equal  chance  to  obtain  higher  train- 
ing. The  proposed  preparatory 
training  should  be  instituted  to  les- 
sen the  difference  between  civilian 


white  education  and  the  so-called 
black  inferior  education.  Many  felt 
that  training  would,  in  fact,  help 
close  the  education  gap  for  the 
black  man. 

• Other  racial  groups  had  com- 
plaints also. 

Many  of  the  white  soldiers  com- 
plained that  black  soldiers  were 
getting  a better  than  even  break 
because  of  their  color.  They  tend  to 
feel  there  is  so  much  pressure 
placed  by  commanders  on  not  want- 
ing to  show  prejudice  that  black 
soldiers  are  often  selected  for  pro- 
motions or  good  jobs  based  on  their 
race  rather  than  their  ability. 


By  and  large,  the  soldiers  of 
Spanish- American  and  Indian  ex- 
traction expressed  opinions  that  they 
feel  the  same  prejudices  as  the  black 
soldiers.  However,  they  feel  that 
both  the  blacks  and  whites  arc 
prejudiced  against  them. 

Aside  from  these  conclusions, 
many  of  the  soldiers  presented  emo- 
tional. and  at  times  seemingly  irra- 
tional. themes  which  appeared  to 
be  based  on  misinformation  or  lack 
of  information. 

The  notion  was  sometimes  es- 
poused that  there  was  a directed 
conspiracy  by  the  Army  to  send 
black  soldiers  to  Vietnam  and  fur- 
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rough  discussions 


ther  assign  them  to  combat  units 
as  part  of  an  overall  plan  of  geno- 
cide. Many  such  arguments  did  not 
appear  rational  to  the  seminar 
panel,  but  were  obviously  a reflec- 
tion of  the  real  fears  of  some  black 
soldiers. 

Three  Dangers.  The  seminar 
group  recognized  three  inherent 
dangers  in  taking  specific  action  to 
reduce  racial  tensions  in  the  Army. 
These  were:  overreaction  to  a situa- 
tion that  may  already  be  in  hand; 
generating  unattainable  expectations 
for  soldiers  of  minority  groups;  and 
fanning,  rather  than  cooling,  the 
flames  of  racial  tension. 

However,  it  was  realized  that 
even  worse  than  the  apparition  of 
these  dangers  would  be  the  inex- 
cusable failure  to  do  anything  at 
all.  Realizing  the  necessity  to  over- 
ride these  possible  dangers,  the 
committee  recommended  five  gen- 
eral areas  in  which  action  could  be 
taken  to  improve  racial  harmony: 

• Bring  problems  into  the  open 
in  a frank,  uninhibited  manner, 
through  discussions. 

• A more  positive  approach  by 
commanders  in  talking  to  their  men, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  passive 
open-door  policy. 

• Sensitivity  training  to  provide 
white  leaders  with  information  as 
to  exactly  what  the  young  minority 
group  man  wants,  and  why  he  wants 
it. 

• Continuing  programs  to  provide 
members  of  minority  groups  with 
greater  visibility  and  recognition  of 
past  accomplishments,  such  as 
classes  in  heritage,  inclusion  in 
training  films,  and  recognition  in 
post  newspapers. 

• Improving  environmental  factors, 
such  as  eliminating  the  condition  of 
too  many  post  details,  and  attempt- 
ing to  provide  more  job  satisfaction. 

Fort  Bragg  set  out  on  a program 
incorporating  the  above  actions  to 
improve  racial  harmony.  By  March 
1970,  all  major  subordinate  units 
had  held  seminars  at  battalion  and 


Army  Special  Services  libraries  have  increased  the  number  of  books  dealing  with 
the  history  and  contributions  of  minority  races. 


separate  company /battery  level.  The 
consensus  has  been  that  the  sem- 
inars have  provided  an  emotional 
release  for  many  who  had  developed 
anxieties  concerning  racial  preju- 
dice and  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
satisfaction  in  previous  attempts  to 
discuss  racial  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  the  open  dis- 
cussions have  provided  commanders 
and  small  unit  leaders  with  new 
notions  on  how  the  young  Negro, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  feel  about  their  racial  back- 
ground. In  this  connection,  many 
units  conducted  sensitivity  sessions 
for  their  commanders  on  the  premise 
that  an  informed  commander  is 
better  able  to  handle  racial  ten- 
sions. 

Studies  have  been  made  in  satis- 
fying the  new  self-pride  of  the  black 
soldier.  Classes  in  Swahili  and  Afro- 
American  history  are  now  offered  by 
the  Fort  Bragg  Education  Center. 
The  Special  Services  libraries  have 
made  a concerted  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  books  dealing  with 
the  problems  and  accomplishments 
of  minority  races.  The  post  ex- 
change has  increased  its  stockage  of 
those  items  that  appeal  primarily 


to  the  black  soldier  and  his  family. 

All  units  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  black  periodicals  available 
in  the  dayrooms,  and  a concerted 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  editors 
of  the  post  newspaper  to  publish 
articles  on  black  history  and  black 
culture.  There  also  has  been  an 
effort  to  obtain  a balanced  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  group  sol- 
dier and  his  family  in  pictures  in 
the  post  newspaper. 

All  in  all,  progress  in  improving 
race  relations  at  Fort  Bragg  has 
been  perceptible.  The  drive  to  open 
lines  of  communication  between  mil- 
itary men  of  all  races,  superiors 
and  subordinates,  old  and  young, 
has  begun  to  pay  dividends.  The 
idea  of  leading  from  a position  of 
being  informed  on  racial  matters  is 
gaining  increasing  acceptance. 

While  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
tell  whether  the  Fort  Bragg  program 
will  be  a complete  success,  there  is 
every  indication  that  speaking  about 
racial  tensions  openly  and  frankly, 
and  making  commanders  more 
aware  of  the  causes  of  racial  ten- 
sion, is  the  right  approach  to  im- 
proving race  relations  within  the 
Army.  ET»1 
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The  Treasury  Department  provides 


The  Green 
Behind  the 
Army  Green 

Kyle  Craig 


The  green  behind  the  Army  Green  may  be  a pay  or 
allotment  check  received  through  the  mail  or  currency 
embellished  with  the  faces  of  well-known  historical 
figures  that  the  sold'er  gets  when  he  steps  to  the  pay 
table.  He  and  his  family  receive  this  monetary  support 
each  month  through  the  facilities  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

In  fact,  no  matter  what  is  done  throughout  the 
entire  Government  in  the  way  of  providing  money 
for  defense,  education,  or  welfare,  it  is  through  the 
courtesy  of  this  governmental  agency. 

But  the  Treasury  Department’s  responsibilities  range 
even  beyond  monetary  matters — they  take  in  such 
wide-ranging  civilian  and  military  concerns  as  pro- 
tecting the  President  of  the  United  States.  Its  agents 
act  to  curb  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  and  its  customs  agents  may  confiscate  the  un- 
lawful shipment  of  weapons  from  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  Treasury  plays  a vital  role  in  the  life  of 
every  American — for  the  familiar  Internal  Revenue 

KYLE  CRAIO  it  ottignad  *o  tha  Public  Affair*  Offlca,  Unltad  Slot..  Trao.ury 
Department. 


Service,  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  Bureau  of  Customs  are  all  a part  of  it.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  said. 
“Few  agencies  of  Government  have  greater  impact  on 
the  affairs  of  our  Country  and  its  citizens  than  the 
Treasury  Department." 

The  Department  was  created  in  1789.  Its  original 
duties  were  to  collect  and  manage  the  Country’s 
revenues,  and  to  authorize  the  printing  of  the  Nation’s 
currency. 

Since  that  time  its  functions  have  expanded  in  many 
directions.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  Secret  Service  was 
placed  under  Treasury’s  jurisdiction  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  stopping  the  widespread  counterfeiting  of 
our  Nation’s  currency.  It  was  not  until  1901  that  the 
Secret  Service  also  took  on  the  protection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Today  the  Secret  Service  has  increased  its  force,  for 
in  addition  to  protecting  the  President,  it  is  now  re- 
sponsible for  the  person  and  immediate  families  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  and  Vice  President-elect, 
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major  Presidential  candidates,  and  former  Presidents. 
This  year  a new  Executive  Protection  Service  has  also 
been  added  to  provide  protection  for  foreign  embassy 
personnel  throughout  the  Country. 

The  Secret  Service  is  still  cracking  down  on  counter- 
feiting, and  last  year  alone  almost  $16  million  in 
counterfeit  bills  were  seized  by  its  agents. 


Some  Treasury  employees  make  the  engravings  for  U.S. 
currency,  top  center,  while  others  check  for  counterfeiting  of 
the  same,  left.  Others  enforce  laws  as,  below,  marijuana 
cache  is  placed  on  exhibit.  Below  center,  Treasury  agents 
seize  weapons  being  shipped  illegally. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  was  created  in 
1862  to  collect  internal  taxes,  primarily  on  distilled 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  fermented  liquors.  However,  when 
the  16th  Amendment  was  ratified  in  1913,  most  of  the 
revenues  began  to  come  from  corporate  and  personal 
income  taxes.  Today,  IRS  is  involved  in  such  varied  ac- 
tivities as  investigating  tax  frauds,  enforcing  our  gun 
laws,  and  pursuing  the  legendary  moonshiners.  In  ad- 
dition, the  IRS  intelligence  agents  have  been  an  effective 
force  in  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  didn’t  become  a Treasury 
responsibility  until  1875 — although  a Customs  Service 
had  been  a Government  agency  since  1789.  Customs’ 
original  duties  centered  around  the  collection  of  tariffs 
and  the  enforcement  of  our  Country’s  early  import  and 
export  laws.  Today,  one  of  its  primary  efforts  is  to 
curb  the  rising  flow  of  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics  that 
cross  our  borders. 

Military  Cooperation.  Within  these  areas,  the  Treas- 
ury has  often  worked  closely  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
Treasury’s  relationship  used  to  be  even  more  direct, 
for  it  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Coast  Guard,  the  oldest 
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Secret  Service  agent*  guard 
the  President  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Here,  they 
maintain  a vigilant  watch  dur- 
ing the  1969  inaugural  parade. 


continuous  seagoing  armed  service  in  the  United 
States.  However,  since  the  Coast  Guard's  primary 
peacetime  duties  related  to  transportation  and  marine 
safety,  the  service  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1967. 

The  money  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice finances  the  operation  of  our  military,  but  the 
Treasury  is  involved  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  less 
visible  ways. 

One  such  way  is  through  the  taxpayers’  assistance 
program  which  Treasury  recently  set  up  for  the  mil- 
itary. This  program,  operated  jointly  by  the  IRS  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  trains  servicemen  to  help 
other  military  personnel  prepare  their  tax  returns.  This 


year,  close  to  900  military  students  will  attend  the  13 
income  tax  schools  in  which  IRS  personnel  serve  as 
instructors.  Upon  graduation,  these  servicemen  will  re- 
turn to  their  military  communities  to  aid  others  in  the 
preparation  of  their  yearly  tax  forms. 

This  program  is  but  one  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment’s constant  efforts  to  see  that  income  taxes  arc  paid 
on  a fair  basis. 

The  IRS  agents  who  investigate  all  cases  of  tax  fraud 
have  saved  both  civilian  and  military  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  they  might  have  had  to  pay  in  “other  people's 
taxes.” 

The  Treasury’s  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
designs  and  prints  the  Military  Payment  Certificates 


The  Fort  Knox 
Bullion  Depository  Is 


The  Nation's 
Safe  Deposit 
Box 
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(MPC)  used  as  a currency  control  instrument  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  certificates  are  not  con- 
i' sidered  U.S.  legal  tender,  but  are  used  for  transactions 
within  military  establishments  in  designated  oversea 
areas.  The  Army  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
MPC  system  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  support  of  the  Treasury’s  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
the  Armed  Forces  help  to  protect  the  Country’s  gold 
depositories  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  ( See  below.)  The 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  for  its  part,  manufactures  some  of 
the  medals  presented  to  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

Treasury  has  also  been  involved  with  the  Armed 
Forces  because  of  the  illegal  importation  of  firearms 
and  drugs  from  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  In  one  day,  more 
► than  60  weapons  were  confiscated  by  Customs  agents 
from  packages  sent  through  the  San  Francisco  post 
office.  In  addition,  several  handgrenades  and  other 
!,  explosives  were  also  found.  Because  of  the  frequency 
of  such  incidents,  a sand-bagged  area  was  set  up  in 
the  Customs  area  of  the  post  office  to  allow  for  safe 
disarming  of  the  dangerous  explosives. 

Customs  has  been  working  closely  with  the  Defense 
Department  to  curtail  illegal  shipment  of  firearms.  /\s 
a result,  the  number  of  illegal  packages  has  decreased 
lj  significantly. 

The  illegal  shipment  from  Vietnam  of  narcotics, 
especially  hashish  and  marijuana,  has  also  declined  due 
f to  new  Defense  Department  and  Customs  controls. 
However,  the  problem  still  exists  and  is  being  closely 
supervised  by  Customs  officials. 

Drug  Traffic.  Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
drug  problem,  President  Nixon  has  stated:  “The  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  Nation’s  smug- 
gling laws.  I have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  initiate  a major  new  effort  to  guard  the  Nation’s 
borders  and  protect  against  the  growing  volume  of 
narcotics  from  abroad.” 


In  response  to  this  directive,  the  Treasury  has  in- 
creased its  personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment  to  help 
curb  the  illegal  drug  traffic  at  our  borders. 

An  interesting  example  of  Customs  outstanding  work 
occurred  last  year  in  New  York  City.  Two  ships  with 
1,100  cases  of  canned  fish  docked  at  the  harbor.  Be- 
cause of  intense  intelligence  work,  Customs  officials 
suspected  heroin  was  included  in  the  shipment. 

When  officials  examined  the  cases,  they  found  that 
1 2 of  the  cases  contained  more  than  $20  million  worth 
of  heroin,  sealed  in  cans.  The  operation  was  so  exact 
that  weights  had  been  added  to  the  cans  to  approximate 
that  of  legitimate  cases  of  fish. 

The  Custom’s  agents  allowed  the  shipment  to  be 
claimed,  and  when  the  claimants  tried  to  take  the 
heroin  to  a public  locker,  they  were  arrested  and  the 
drug  shipment  seized.  Five  men  were  subsequently 
arrested  in  the  United  States  and  eight  persons  in 
Europe. 

Other  Roles.  Treasury  is  responsible  for  many  fi- 
nancial programs  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Americans,  military  and  civilian.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  influences  of  the  Treasury  is  reflected 
in  the  effect  its  public  debt  management  has  on  the 
amount  and  cost  of  available  credit. 

Other  important  fiscal  responsibilities  of  the  Treasury 
include: 

• printing  and  coining  our  Nation’s  money. 

• administering  the  Federal  finances. 

• supervising  the  national  banks. 

• administering  our  international  economic  policy. 

In  combination,  these  duties  provide  a major  part  of 

the  United  States  fiscal  policy  and  help  to  insure  the 
economic  stability  of  the  Country. 

Treasury’s  diverse  responsibilities  play  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Today,  the  Department 
strives  not  only  to  improve  the  Country’s  economic 
stability,  but  also  to  effectively  enforce  our  Federal 
laws. 


The  Nation’s  largest  single  supply  of 
gold  is  stored  inside  the  United 
States  Bullion  Depository  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. 

The  many  defensive  measures  to 
protect  the  treasure,  including  a 
contingency  plan  with  the  Army, 
are  probably  among  the  most  closely 
guarded  secrets  in  the  world. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  an 
official  of  the  Treasury,  is  charged 
with  controlling  the  all-gold  stocks. 

Hundreds  of  brick-size  gold  bars 
weighing  about  27  1 /2  pounds  each 
and  worth  about  $14,000  apiece  are 


stored  in  compartments  within  the 
vault  of  this  33-year-old  fortress. 

The  vault  is  2 stories  high  and  is 
constructed  of  steel  embedded  in 
concrete.  The  vault  door  weighs  in 
excess  of  20  tons.  More  than  16,- 
500  cubic  feet  of  granite,  4,200 
cubic  yards  of  concrete,  750  tons  of 
reinforcing  steel,  and  more  than  670 
tons  of  structural  steel  went  into 
the  construction  of  this  super  size 
“safe  deposit  box.” 

In  the  basement  are  an  emer- 
gency power  plant,  water  system, 
and  a pistol  range  for  the  guards. 


The  guard  force  consists  of  specially 
selected  Civil  Service  employees.  Al- 
though the  Secret  Service  is  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  guarding 
the  gold  depot  is  not  one  of  its  pri- 
mary responsibilities. 

If  you  think  you  saw  the  inside  of 
the  vault  as  an  on-location  shot  in 
the  movie  “Goldfinger,”  forget  it! 
Even  the  producer  couldn’t  get  past 
the  front  gate  where  you  must  “Halt 
and  State  Your  Business.”  The  “No 
Visitors”  policy  has  been  in  effect 
since  1937,  and  it  is  rigidly  en- 
forced. n»1 
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Through  the  silvery  black  sur- 
face, 1,500  meters  out,  a handful 
of  divers  slips  from  the  boat,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  a watery  world. 
The  moon  turns  the  crystal  waters 
of  Key  West’s  north  shore  into  an 
eerie  world  of  part  sight,  part  sense 
of  feel,  part  fear. 

Now  the  young  divers,  two  by 
two,  make  their  way  toward  shore. 
One  peers  at  the  luminous  dials  of 
his  compass;  the  other  feels  his 
way,  eyes  straining  until  they  al- 
most pop  for  a glimpse  of  something 
he  hopes  he  doesn’t  see. 

The  men  do  see  fleeting  move- 
ments— fish  darting  out  of  the  way, 
clouds  of  exploding  light  that  are 
phosphorescent  plankton  stirred  by 
the  divers. 

The  man  with  the  compass  kicks 
and  rolls  out  of  the  way  as  he  glides 
over  a shark,  the  coarse  dorsal 
fin  creasing  the  man’s  belly.  He 
holds  his  breath,  but  the  shark 
is  gone  with  a flip  of  the  tail.  The 
water  is  getting  shallower.  Not  much 
farther  now.  Here’s  the  shore.  Pull 
off  the  fins.  Made  it — and  not  20 
yards  from  the  target,  and  with  time 

to  spare.  It’s  another  swim  passed 

3 more  weeks,  five  more  swims  to 
go. 

Ever  since  the  Greek  diver 
Scyllias  wrecked  Xerxes’  galleys  by 
cutting  them  adrift  from  their 
moorings  during  a storm,  soldiers 
have  been  using  the  sea  for  cover 
to  infiltrate,  observe,  and  destroy 
their  enemy.  From  the  metallic  bell- 
shaped  vessels  that  trapped  air  when 
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lowered  into  the  water  in  Aristotle’s 
day,  diving  devices  have  evolved 
into  equipment  allowing  divers  to 
swim  virtually  as  far  and  as  deep 
as  human  limitations  permit. 

U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  mem- 
bers wear  insignia  showing  three 
lightning  bolts,  signifying  ability  to 
infiltrate  by  land,  air,  and  sea.  To 
meet  this  last  requisite,  they  are 
learning  the  ancient  art  of  warfare 
at  the  Louis  P.  Pall  Special  Forces 
School’s  Underwater  Operations 
Course  conducted  on  Fleming  Key, 
a tiny  coral  island  just  off  Key 
West,  Fla.  There,  15  Green  Berets — 
14  NCOs  and  a captain — send  180 
soldiers  through  the  course  each 
year.  They  expect  almost  300  to  at- 
tend next  year. 

“None  of  our  instructors  is  a 
diver.  There  are  no  divers  in  Special 
Forces,”  says  Captain  Charles  S. 
Wright,  commanding  officer  of  the 
small  force.  “We  are  underwater 
swimmers.  We  don’t  get  diver’s  pay, 
and  it  is  an  additional  duty.” 

Specifics  of  the  course  include 
underwater  infiltration  and  demoli- 
tion. Students  learn  to  approach  a 
beach  in  a half  dozen  silent,  under- 
water ways  to  lay  demolition 
charges,  set  them,  then  escape. 

The  course  teaches  a soldier  to 
sneak  into  enemy  territory,  tear 
up  the  target,  and  sneak  safely 
away.  He  learns  to  enter  and  exit 
a submerged  submarine  for  inser- 
tion into,  and  recovery  from,  enemy 
territory.  He  learns  how  to  search 
a ship’s  hull  for  explosive  devices. 


He  practices  mapping,  compass 
course  swims,  endurance  swims, 
and  the  use  of  various  types  of 
both  open-  and  closed-circuit  diving 
equipment.  He  does  this  at  night, 
as  well  as  by  day. 

Closed-Circuit  Diving.  Teach- 
ing the  students  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  closed-circuit  rig  is 
regarded  as  the  most  important 
part  of  the  course.  Closed-circuit 
diving  equipment  consists  of  two 
containers — one  of  a breathing  gas 
(usually  oxygen)  and  one  of  a 
filtering  compound.  This  unit  emits 
no  bubble  that  might  give  a diver’s 
position  away,  since  the  diver 
breathes  the  same  air  over  and  over, 
filtering  it  through  the  compound. 

Open-circuit  equipment — that’s 
what  most  people  are  familiar  with 
through  recent  television  programs — 
consists  of  compressed  air  tanks 
with  a breathing  apparatus  called 
a “regulator”  attached.  Through  the 
regulator,  the  diver  breathes  with 
the  aid  of  several  one-way  valves. 
The  exhaled  breath  goes  out  to 
make  the  familiar  bubble  trail. 

The  7-week  course  is  physically 
the  hardest  of  any  in  the  Army, 
most  students  claim.  Captain  Wright 
agrees.  There  is  a 25  percent  attri- 
tion rate,  he  says.  Some  drop  out 
because  it’s  so  tough — some  flunk 
the  exams,  some  leave  for  medical 
reasons,  others  because  they  can’t 
pass  the  swims. 

“Those  who  do  make  it  may  be 
pretty  tired,  but  when  they  get  out 
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they’re  proud  of  what  they  did." 
Wright  asserts. 

“Pretty  tired”  is  probably  an 
understatement.  Students  start  their 
day  just  after  dawn  with  a 3-mile 
run  in  combat  boots.  This  builds 
up  to  9 miles  a day.  Then  comes  a 
swim  which  could  range  up  to  2,000 
meters.  Another  may  follow  on  the 
same  day.  Between  swims,  instruc- 
tors always  find  time  and  reason  to 
assign  a few'  extra  flutter  kicks — 
in  lieu  of  pushups.  The  exercise 
makes  for  strong  legs,  so  necessary 
in  underwater  swimming. 

All  Volunteers.  “Those  who  stay 
in  it  arc  pretty  gung  ho,”  says 
student  Captain  Alton  W.  “Doc" 
Baker.  “It’s  an  all-volunteer  school, 
and  the  guys  who  don’t  want  it 
bad  enough  just  quit.  Four  guys 
quit  the  first  day  that  we  had  pool 
training.” 

For  Baker,  and  all  the  other 
students,  the  course  began  with 
basic  written  and  swim  tests  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  A week  later, 
the  class  moved  to  Fleming  Key 
for  “the  real  thing.” 

“In  the  pool  training,  we  worked 
with  fins,  masks,  buddy  breathing, 
and  how  to  enter  the  pool,"  Baker 
explains.  “Then  we  had  a lot  of  W'ork 
on  underwater  medicine.  And  the 
last  day  in  the  pool  we  had  a 
harassment  swim. 

“During  this,  you  swim  around 
the  pool  for  about  half  an  hour 
with  six  instructors  on  your  back. 
They  take  off  your  mask,  cut  off 
your  air,  take  your  fins  off — to 
harass  you  to  sec  if  you’re  going 
to  panic  in  the  water. 

“That’s  where  most  of  the  drop- 
outs come.  But  it’s  better  to  find 
out  whether  you  can  take  it  in  the 
pool,  rather  than  wait  until  you  get 
in  the  ocean.” 

On  more  than  one  dive,  he  really 
was  scared,  admitted  another  stu- 
dent, SSG  Willie  Washington,  who 
had  earned  the  Silver  Star  in  Viet- 
nam. 

“But  I’m  the  kind  of  guy  that  if 
I see  someone  else  do  something  I 
figure  I can  do  it  too,"  he  states. 
“Once  I got  underwater  and  saw 
how  beautiful  everything  was.  my 
interest  went  up  100  percent.  The 


colors  of  the  reefs  and  fish  are 
fantastic.” 

Included  in  the  course  are  several 
pleasure  and  familiarization  dives. 
Instructors  take  the  students  out  to 
reefs  and  wrecks,  and  allow  them  to 
do  as  they  please,  soaking  up  the 
environment  and  gaining  proficiency 
with  the  equipment.  Then,  too.  like 
the  proverbial  mailman  on  his  day 
off,  the  students  and  instructors 
spend  their  weekends  diving  and 
spear  fishing. 

"Everything  looks  scary  at  night." 
says  Baker.  “It's  like  another  world. 
Everything  you  sec  looks  fright- 


ening. ou  can  see  just  enough  to 
start  your  imagination  working 
overtime.  Those  phosphorous  plank- 
ton fluttering  up  like  little  stars 
exploding  when  you  hit  them  don’t 
help  matters  either. 

“The  whole  course  gives  you  con- 
fidence in  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
man.  teaching  that  you  couldn’t 
survive  by  yourself.  It’s  difficult  to 
place  your  trust  in  another  person, 
and  you  may  not  even  want  to. 
But  here  you’ve  got  to  learn  to 
depend  on  him.  because  this  is  one 
of  the  few  schools  where  your  life 
is  at  stake  if  you  make  a mistake.” 
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The  underwater  experts  keep  in  top 
physical  condition.  A 3-mile  run  daily 
in  combat  boots,  left,  starts  the  day, 
followed  by  long  swimming  sessions, 
opposite  page,  before  they  go  to  out- 
door classes,  above. 
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Wearing  the  latest  diving  gear,  a team 
takes  off  on  a training  mission,  above, 
then  hauls  the  demolition  equipment 
ashore,  right.  Opposite  page,  top,  they 
prepare  charges,  move  off  to  observe 
the  resulting  explosion,  lower  left,  and 
then  practice  evasion  techniques,  lower 
right.  Qg 
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Six  years  ago,  as  the  winds  of  change  began  blow- 
ing through  the  land  of  the  Maple  Leaf,  the  eyes  of 
the  world’s  military  organizations  were  focused  sharply 
on  Canada  as  she  began  implementing  plans  to  create 
a unified,  integrated  force,  wearing  one  uniform,  com- 
ing under  one  civilian  management,  yet  performing 
the  traditional  triple  functions  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces.  Today,  this  integrated  organization  is  called, 
quite  simply,  the  Canadian  Forces. 

During  the  years  of  change,  military  men  of  many 
nations  watched  to  see  what  the  winds  might  produce — 
perhaps  a blustery  gale  over  choppy  seas,  or  a steady 
wind  that  would  mean  fair  sailing. 

Some  skeptics  of  the  entire  idea  of  unification  and 
integration  asked  facetiously  if  it  meant  that,  ultimately, 
a submariner  would  be  expected  to  take  over  a heavy 
bomber,  or  a tank  commander  take  over  a destroyer. 

Quite  obviously,  this  was  not  the  goal.  But  Canadian 
personnel  experts  could  see  no  reason  why  a member 
of  one  service  trained  in  a particular  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  (the  Canadians  call  it  a “trade”)  could 
not  function  in  another  service.  Thus,  an  electronics 
expert  should  be,  at  least  theoretically,  competent 
to  keep  a communications  system  going,  whether  on 
land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air.  And  a motor  mechanic 
ought  to  be  able  to  tune  an  engine,  or  a clerk  run  an 
office  machine,  and  so  on. 

Canada’s  pioneering  effort  has  been  of  special  in- 
terest and  significance  to  the  United  States  for  several 
reasons.  First,  of  course,  the  unification  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  under  the  new  Department  of  Defense 
in  1947  came  several  years  before  the  Canadian  inte- 
gration. But  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
retained  their  identities  under  civilian  secretaries.  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  at  that  time  newly  created 
as  a separate  entity. 
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Worldwide  Significance.  Then,  too,  the  defense 
arrangements  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Since  World  War  II,  Canada  has  been  a 
partner  with  the  United  States  in  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  (NORAD)  Agreement,  under  which 
Canada  contributes  aircraft  and  radar  units  to  the 
common  defense.  (See  page  28.) 

At  the  same  time,  Canada  is  a partner  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  maintains 
land  and  air  forces  in  Europe.  So  Canada’s  steps 
toward  unification  also  have  special  significance  for 
all  NATO  members. 

The  creation  of  the  Canadian  Forces  evolved  over 
several  years,  beginning  in  1964  with  what  was  termed 
integration — formation  of  a single  headquarters,  com- 
mand, and  logistic  support  system,  while  the  identity 
of  the  separate  services  was  maintained.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  pattern  was  very  much  like  the  unification 


United  States-Canadian  cooperation  under  NORAD  is  per- 
sonified by  the  Canadian  pilot,  left,  and  a U.S.  Air  Force 
navigator,  right,  who  form  a team  at  a Canadian  Forces  base 
in  Quebec. 
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of  U.S.  forces  in  1947.  A single  Chief  of  Defence  Staff 
was  appointed  on  August  1,  1964,  to  replace  the 
Chairman,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  three  service  chiefs. 
Thus,  the  Canadian  Army,  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy, 
and  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  were  formed  into  a 
single  Canadian  Forces  Headquarters  (CFHO). 

A year  later  an  integrated  command  structure  was 
instituted  for  the  field  forces.  A functional  command 
structure  consisting  of  five  major  commands  replaced 
the  existing  four  Army  regional  commands,  two  Navy 
regional  commands,  and  five  Air  Force  functional 
commands. 

Then,  on  February  I,  1968,  the  Canadian  Forces 
Reorganization  Act  “unified”  the  three  existing  services 
into  the  single  service. 

Long-Range  Goals.  Obviously  a project  of  such 


magnitude  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  affixing 
of  a signature  to  the  act  that  created  it.  The  common 
uniform,  for  instance,  will  be  introduced  over  a 5-year 
period.  It  is  dark  green,  and  carries  the  insignia  pe- 
culiar to  the  element  in  which  the  individual  serves. 
A standard  rank  structure  has  been  introduced  with 
modifications  to  meet  naval  requirements  for  rank 
compatibility  with  navies  of  other  nations. 

Even  beyond  that,  however,  the  facts  of  military 
life  demanded  by  changes  in  organization  that  run 
deep  and  wide  simply  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  fairly  simple  to  set  them  down  on  an 
orgatv/ation  chart  but  to  implement  them,  to  train 
the  individuals  in  the  specific  tasks  that  will  make  them 
function,  all  require  time,  much  planning,  and  much 
organizational  effort.  Meanwhile,  to  sec  just  how  the 


A Canadian  battalion  goes  over  the  top  in  1916  "somewhere  in  France.” 


|t  is  something  of  a coincidence  that 
Canadian  troops  initially  served 
overseas  at  about  the  same  time  that 
the  United  States  first  became  in- 
volved overseas.  U.S.  troops  were 
in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  while  Canadian  troops 
were  serving  under  British  com- 
mand in  the  South  African  War. 
Late  in  1899,  the  first  Canadian 
contingent — a specially  recruited 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment — arrived  in  Africa.  The 
Canadian  government  sent  nearly 
2,500  troops  to  this  war  which 
ended  in  1902.  The  British  govern- 
ment and  Lord  Strathcona  recruited 
and  equipped  an  additional  5.000 
Canadians  for  service  there. 

During  World  War  I.  some  619.- 
639  officers  and  men  served  in  the 
Canadian  expeditionary  force.  Some 
424,489  went  overseas  and  60.661 
lost  their  lives,  mostly  in  the  trench 
warfare  of  France  and  Flanders  on 
the  Western  Front.  Canadians  made 
important  contributions  at  the  Bat- 
tles of  Ypres.  Passchendaelc.  Vimy 
Ridge,  and  Amiens. 

During  World  War  II.  permanent 
force  regiments  served  with  the  1st 
Canadian  Infantry  Division  or  the 
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5th  Canadian  Armored  Division. 
Nearly  all  of  the  nonpermanent  ac- 
tive militia  units  were  mobilized  to 
provide  the  balance  of  the  First 
Canadian  Army  of  five  divisions  and 
two  additional  armored  brigades 
that  fought  in  Italy  and  Northwest 
Europe,  or  served  in  the  garrisons 
of  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Canadian  coastal  areas. 
During  that  war,  a total  of  730,625 
Canadian  men  and  women  donned 
uniforms.  Approximately  370,000 
served  in  Europe  and  2,800  in  the 
Pacific.  Fatalities  numbered  22,917. 

Following  World  War  II,  Canada 
took  an  active  role  in  the  peace- 
keeping actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  contributed  troops  to  the 
U.N.  forces  in  Korea  and  to  the 
U.N.  emergency  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Congo,  Yemen,  and  Cy- 
prus. 

Currently,  more  than  1,000  Ca- 
nadian military  members  are  serving 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  (Viet- 
nam) in  countries  around  the  world. 
A contingent  of  more  than  500 
serves  with  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force  on  Cyprus. 


Canadians  operate  an  Ml  13  Lynx  tracked  reconnaissance  vehicle  in  brigade 
maneuvers  in  Germany. 


gigantic  task  is  progressing,  military  men  the  world 
around  are  watching  with  close,  keen  interest. 

Force  Structure.  The  Canadian  Forces  organiza- 
tional structure  is  quite  simple.  Under  the  Chief  of 
Defence  Staff,  the  Canadian  Forces  Headquarters  is 
organized  into  four  functional  branches,  heads  of 
which  report  to  the  CDS.  These  are  the  Vice  Chief 
of  the  Defence  Staff  responsible  primarily  for  opera- 
tions; Chief  of  Personnel;  Chief  of  Technical  Services; 
and  Comptroller  General.  The  titles  are  descriptive  of 
the  missions. 

The  Mobile  Command  forces  are  being  restructured 
from  the  old  Canadian  Army  organization  of  four 
combat  groups  (which  averaged  about  4,000  men) 
into  three  larger  combat  groups.  Eight  tactical  air 
units  have  been  integrated  into  the  command. 


Maritime  Command.  As  the  name  implies,  all 
maritime  forces,  whether  of  sea  or  air,  have  been 
placed  under  this  command.  Most  of  the  Atlantic  mari- 
time forces  now  are  assigned  to  the  NATO  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic. 

Considerable  change  is  being  made  in  the  sea 
forces.  The  aircraft  carrier  HMCS  Bonaventure  is 
being  decommissioned,  and  several  older  ships  will 
be  disposed  of,  and  two  repair  ships  will  be  “paid  off” 
and  used  as  alongside  workshops.  However,  two  new 
operational  support  ships  are  coming  into  the  service, 
and  four  helicopter  destroyers  are  being  constructed. 
Other  vessels  remaining  in  the  service  are  being 
modernized.  The  Maritime  Command  forces  will  con- 
sist of  20  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  destroyers, 
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The  history  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  closely  parallels  the  history 
of  Canada.  Subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica Act  in  1867  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a dominion,  there  was  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  British  troops, 
including  the  regular  officers  who 
had,  up  until  that  time,  supervised 
the  training  of  the  Canadian  militia 
and  provided  the  cadre  for  military 
training  in  Canada.  To  remedy  this 
situation  and  create  a cadre  of  pro- 
fessional military  men,  the  Royal 
Military  College  was  established. 

The  Canadian  Military  College 
at  Royal  Roads  is  a successor  to 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  which  was 
originally  established  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1911.  The  function 
of  RNC  was  moved  to  Esquimau 
on  Vancouver  Island  in  1918,  and 
in  1948  the  role  of  Royal  Roads 
was  changed  to  accommodate  ca- 
dets destined  to  serve  on  land,  sea, 
or  air. 

The  College  Militaire  Royal  de- 
St. -Jean  is  a bilingual  institution 
that  was  opened  in  1952  to  enable 
French-speaking  Canadians  to  re- 
ceive a military  education.  The  col- 
lege offers  a year  of  pre-university 
study,  and  the  first  2 years  of  the 
Canadian  Military  Colleges  courses 
leading  to  degrees  in  arts,  science, 
and  engineering.  The  final  2 years 
are  taken  at  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  The 
college  accepts  both  French-  and 
English-speaking  candidates.  In- 
struction is  given  in  both  languages. 


three  operational  support  ships,  four  submarines,  three 
Argus  maritime  patrol  squadrons,  one  tracker  ASW 
squadron,  and  one  squadron  of  Sea  King  ASW  heli- 
copters. 

Canada  will  retain  its  Argus  long-range  patrol  air- 
craft and  will  increase  their  role  in  the  Arctic  while 
continuing  their  ocean  surveillance  missions.  The 
tracker  aircraft  will  operate  from  shore  bases  until 
finally  disposed  of  in  1973. 

Air  Defence  Command.  This  consists  of  three  in- 
terceptor squadrons  of  CF-101  Voodoo  aircraft,  two 
Bomarc  squadrons,  an  electronic  warfare  squadron 
with  CF-1000  and  T-33  aircraft,  and  two  training 
squadrons  to  provide  Canada's  contribution  to  the 
joint  defense  of  North  America  in  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  command  also  mans 
several  radar  units  scattered  throughout  Canada  to 
support  the  NORAD  role. 

Air  Transport  Command.  A reduction  in  strength 
of  forces  in  Europe  has  led  to  a reduced  requirement 
for  administrative  transport  aircraft,  while  others  have 
been  moved  into  a training  role.  The  command  now 
consists  of  four  squadrons,  and  plans  are  being  made 
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Troops  set  out  for  winter  training,  left.  A destroyer  sends  up  a helicopter  during 
submarine-hunting  exercise  in  the  Caribbean,  below. 


to  transfer  some  of  the  aircraft  to  the  Training  Com- 
mand within  the  next  2 years.  Medium-  and  short- 
range  passenger  aircraft  also  are  used  by  the  command. 

The  command  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
Search  and  Rescue  organization  in  Canada.  Plans  call 
for  the  purchase  of  six  new  short  takeoff  and  landing 
(STOL)  aircraft  that  can  operate  off  land,  water,  or 
snow.  Some  helicopters  also  will  be  converted  to  the 
Search  and  Rescue  organization. 

Training  Command.  Training  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  is  being  tailored  to  fit  the  new  concepts  of 
operations.  The  Canadian  military  school  system  con- 
tinues to  turn  out  its  quotas  of  skilled  men.  However, 
a new  classification  structure  has  reduced  the  number 
of  “trades”  from  the  former  300  in  the  three  services  to 
98.  This  new  trade  structure  and  a new  pay  scale  have 
been  in  effect  for  almost  4 years.  At  the  same  time,  a 
new  officer  classification  structure  has  been  adopted 
to  replace  the  lists/branch/corps  system  of  the  former 
services.  This  new  structure  consists  of  28  classifica- 
tions. 

With  unification,  it  was  decided  that  a single  system 
could  train  all  personnel  for  the  Canadian  Forces.  On 


The  Air  Defence  Command’s  swift  CF-101B  fighter  interceptor 
can  carry  nuclear  air-to-air  rockets  and  missiles. 
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Canadian  soldiers  on  Cyprus  have  been  carrying  out  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  duties  since  1964. 

entering  the  forces,  all  men  receive  10  weeks  of  recruit 
training,  followed  by  specialized  training  in  the  "trades.” 

Leadership  training  is  included  in  advance  trade 
courses,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a particular  trade. 
Additionally,  a warrant  officers  school  has  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  both  leadership  and  management 
training. 

While  officer  classification  training  is  conducted 
by  the  command,  officer  career  and  development 
courses  are  conducted  at  three  levels — StalT  School, 
Staff  College,  and  the  National  Defence  College.  All 
these  arc  administered  by  the  Canadian  Defence  Educa- 
tion Establishments. 

Personnel  Developments.  Two  facts  of  importance 
stand  out  concerning  the  Canadian  Forces — it  is  com- 
pletely voluntary;  and  it  is  career-oriented. 

Personnel  policies  and  programs  are  based  on  the 
expectation  that  the  individual  has  joined  up  to  make  a 
career  of  military  service. 

Consequently,  the  integration  program  faced  three 
major  tasks; 

• To  develop  personnel  policies  common  to  all  three 
services. 

• To  establish  a personnel  concept  that  would  be 
suitable  for  an  integrated  or  unified  force;  and 

• To  develop  policies  that  would  implement  the 
new  management  concepts. 

The  new  classification  structure  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  trades  got  started  as  far  back  as  1956,  and  the 


new  pay  structure  svslcrn  came  into  effect  in  October 
1966.  By  1967.  new  career  policies  were  introduced 
Significant  changes  included:  introduction  of  voluntary 
release  on  6-months’  notice;  promotion  based  on  merit; 
allowance  of  academic  credits  in  the  promotion  quali- 
fications for  junior  officers;  providing  for  career  status 
or  indefinite  periods  of  service;  and  a new  retirement 
system  based  on  age  and  years  of  service. 

Another  new  breeze  blowing  in  this  area  includes 
several  changes  in  recruiting,  training,  and  postings 
and  career  organizations,  all  aimed  at  bringing  them 
into  line  with  new  concepts  and  organizational  changes 
in  the  command  structure. 

Postings  and  Careers.  In  > S military  parlance. 

this  would  correspond  to  assignments  and/or  career 
management.  Since  1964.  personnel  management  has 
evolved  into  the  unified  and  integrated  system  now 
centralized  at  CFHQ.  Some  innovations  included  in- 
troduction of  a common  performance  evaluation  system 
for  both  offiers  and  enlisted  personnel;  design  of  an 
integrated  personnel  management  information  system 
to  replace  the  previously  existing  nonstandard  systems; 
and  broader  employment  opportunities  for  all  per- 
sonnel. 

In  this  voluntary  service,  just  about  what  was  ex- 
pected to  happen,  has.  Already,  many  from  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Army  are  serving  voluntarily  on  ship- 
board. and  many  Navy  and  Army  men  arc  serving  in 
aircraft.  Their  skills  serve  as  well  in  either  assignment, 
it  is  being  found.  Thus,  former  naval  fliers  arc  serving 
as  pilots  with  the  Air  Transport  Command  or  with 
the  Canadian  Forces  in  Europe. 

Support  Organizations.  No  great  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  functions  of  the  various  support 
organizations,  such  as  medical,  dental,  chaplain,  and 
legal  services.  Since  they  were  providing  a common 
service  to  all  of  the  former  services,  about  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  provide  common  orders  and  regula- 
tions superseding  those  of  the  former  services. 

The  Personnel  Support  Program  is  a nonpublic  re- 
tail organization  that  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
American  system  of  post  exchanges.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  scope  to  benefit  Canadian  Forces  in  re- 
mote areas. 

Administration  for  civilian  employees  comes  under 
the  Chief  of  Personnel. 

Logistic  Support.  Engineering  and  logistics  func- 
tions of  the  three  services  have  been  consolidated  under 
a Chief,  1 ogistics  Engineering  and  Development  (later 
designated  Chief  of  Technical  Services  Branch). 

Standardization  of  supply  systems  and  maintenance 
organizations  has  already  produced  substantial  dollar 
savings.  The  Canadians  also  claim  that  greater  manage- 
ment efficiency  has  been  made  possible. 

Now  in  progress  is  the  development  of  the  integrated 
logistics  program,  commonly  known  as  Dpvii  . This  is 
designed  to  provide  automated  systems  for  supply, 
transportation,  and  maintenance,  using  communication 
links.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  entire  system  com- 
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The  Canadian  Forces  Command  Organization 
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A Component  of  Mobile  Command  for  Administration. 


patible  with  that  of  Canada’s  NATO  allies  and,  ulti- 
mately, an  integral  part  of  an  overall  government  supply 
system. 

Management.  Most  automatic  data  processing  re- 
sources of  the  three  services  were  placed  under  a single 
management  to  provide  coordinated  control  of  assets 
and  standards  for  design  of  an  integrated  data  base  and 
a management  information  system  serving  all  functions. 
Modern  management  processes  now  being  computerized 
include  program  control,  pay,  logistics,  management 
information,  and  personnel  records-keeping  systems. 

Security  and  Intelligence.  The  service  intelligence 
directorates  of  the  former  three  services  have  been 
integrated  into  one  service  intelligence  division,  which 
has  created  economies  in  personnel,  sharing  of  basic 
resources,  common  procedures,  and  coordinated  con- 
trol with  increased  flexibility  of  response. 

Reserves.  Changes  in  the  reserve  forces  to  reflect 
Canada’s  redefined  military  roles  and  budget  restric- 
tions were  announced  in  December  1969.  The  strength 
of  the  militia  has  been  reduced  by  approximately  4,000 
to  19,000.  The  naval  and  air  reserves  remain  the  same 
at  strengths  of  2,900  and  800  respectively. 

Most  militia  units  were  placed  under  Mobile  Com- 
mand in  1970  to  enable  them  to  complement  and  more 
closely  support  regular  force  operational  roles. 

Naval  reserves,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
Canadian  Forces  Headquarters,  have  been  placed  under 


command  of  Headquarters,  Maritime  Command  at 
Halifax.  The  air  reserves  continue  under  the  com- 
mand of  Headquarters,  Mobile  Command  at  Montreal. 

No  changes  are  planned  in  the  cadet  programs, 
which  support  some  100,000  land,  sea,  and  air  cadets. 

Today,  6 years  after  unification,  all  of  the  problems 
have  not  been  completely  solved,  nor  have  all  the 
questions  been  completely  answered.  But  the  underlying 
concept  of  a unified  service- — the  single  management 
and  control  of  armed  forces— has  been  established. 
The  new  management  procedures  have  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  single  authoritative  military 
management  structure. 

The  difficulties  of  establishing  loyalties  to  a single 
service  are  recognized.  The  Canadian  Forces  have  not 
yet  reached  a level  of  identification  and  esprit  de  corps 
that  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  older  historical  group- 
ings. It  is  hoped  that  the  single  uniform  will  prove  a 
significant  catalyst,  and  that  pride  will  come  as  in- 
dividuals gain  experience  in  working  with  others  in 
a unified  organization. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  since  August 
1964,  attaining  the  final  goal  still  lies  in  the  future. 
That  goal  is  a single,  highly  efficient  force  capable  of 
effectively  undertaking  any  task  that  the  Canadian 
government  may  assign  it.  The  Canadians  feel  that  the 
attainment  of  that  goal  not  only  is  possible,  but  is  not 
too  far  in  the  future. 
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c olored  lights  flash.  Odd-shaped  symbols  flicker 
on  display  consoles.  At  the  pressing  of  a button  or 
flipping  of  a switch,  seemingly  endless  computer-stored 
information  or  closed-circuit  television  images  appear 
on  huge  screens. 

To  the  observer  standing  behind  the  commander’s 
chair,  it  looks  something  like  a multi-million  dollar 
pinball  machine  in  hectic  operation.  But  it  takes  more 
than  a super  pinball  wizard  to  run  this  machine.  It 
takes  an  international  team  of  some  1,800  specialists 
to  run  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
(NORAD)  headquarters,  deep  inside  Cheyenne  Moun- 
tain near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

To  perform  its  task  of  defending  the  United  States 
and  Canada  against  air  attack,  NORAD  draws  on  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

At  locations  all  across  North  America,  plus  many 
separated  points  throughout  the  world,  NORAD  radars 
scan  the  skies  for  any  signs  of  hostile  action.  Squadrons 
of  supersonic  fighters  stand  at  the  ready  to  take  off. 
Ground-to-air  missile  batteries  are  manned.  Delicately 
attuned  command  posts  are  continually  ready  to  direct 
the  defensive  battle  for  North  America  in  case  an 
enemy  strikes  at  the  heartland. 

The  nerve  center  for  NORAD,  tucked  inside  rugged 
crevassed  Cheyenne  Mountain,  is  literally  a city  of 
steel  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  feet  of  solid  rock.  Its 
gateway  is  a yawning  tunnel  complex,  7,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  entered  through  a pair  of  mammoth,  25- 
ton  steel  doors,  set  in  17-foot-thick  concrete  collars  and 
spaced  50  feet  apart.  The  roadway  is  gouged  through 
solid  rock. 

Past  the  second  door  stand  1 1 buildings  on  their 
spring  and  hydraulic  feet,  designed  to  absorb  the  shock 
of  a nuclear  punch  or  even  an  earthquake.  Eight  build- 
ings are  3 stories,  the  others  1 and  2 stories  tall. 

Portions  of  three  chambers  have  been  left  open  for 
future  expansion,  which  is  now  underway,  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system 
command  and  control  equipment. 

If  necessary,  the  complex  could  seal  itself  off  and  be 
self-sufficient  for  more  than  a month.  To  make  it  so,  a 
great  deal  of  effort  is  devoted  to  support  functions,  from 

Entrance  to  the  giant’s  lair,  1,400  feet  below  the  top  of 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  left,  leads  through  a tunnel  gouged 
from  the  living  granite  rock,  far  left,  to  the  Combat  Opera- 
tions Center,  top,  where  operators  trace  the  routes  that 
space  satellites  take  as  they  circle  the  globe. 
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A pair  of  25-ton  doors  protect  the 
underground  entrance,  right.  More  than 
900  of  these  huge  springs,  far  right, 
cushion  buildings  against  possible  nu- 
clear blast  or  earthquake. 


maintaining  the  complex  of  heating,  lighting,  air  condi- 
tioning, and  water  systems,  to  keeping  the  tunnel  road- 
ways clean. 

Then,  too,  the  city  under  the  mountain  provides  for 
the  creature  comforts  of  its  citizens.  Sleeping  facilities 
are  built  into  the  complex.  The  dining  hall  serves  some 
700  hot  meals  a day.  A modern  medical  facility  in- 
cludes an  operating  room,  dental  office,  and  pharmacy. 

The  underground  community  also  boasts  a small 
physical  conditioning  center  complete  with  exercise 
equipment,  and  even  a sauna  bath.  A base  exchange, 
snack  bar,  and  barber  shop  are  also  provided. 

Within  the  excavation,  utilities  include  electricity  pro- 
duced by  diesel-powered  generators,  fueled  from  an 
enormous  reservoir  carved  from  the  living  rock.  Water 
is  stored  in  a huge,  walled  reservoir,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal is  accomplished  through  Fort  Carson’s  treatment 
plant. 

Speedy  Hook-up.  Lifelines  of  the  facility  are  the 
communications  circuits  which  must  be  fast  and  re- 
liable. “When  we  pick  up  a telephone,”  a NORAD 
official  once  observed,  “we  want  to  talk  to  someone 
at  the  other  end — immediately.” 

When  a visiting  dignitary  raised  an  eyebrow  over 
such  a requirement,  the  briefing  officer  turned  to  his 
assistant  and  snapped.  “Get  me  Brussels.”  The  as- 
sistant pushed  a button,  lifted  the  receiver  from  its 
cradle, and  handed  it  to  the  officer.  “Hello.  Brussels — 
this  is  NORAD  Combat  Operations  Center.  Give  me 
a time  check.  Thank  you."  It  took  less  time  than  it 


would  take  to  call  across  town  on  your  own  phone 
at  home. 

The  mountain  is  the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  the  com- 
munications system.  The  spokes  are  the  microwave 
routes  and  the  buried  cable  lines  that  provide  the  links 
and  intelligence  data  flowing  to  Cheyenne  Mountain. 
Millions  of  bits  of  information,  stored  in  14  computers 
in  the  complex,  are  instantly  available  to  the  battle 
staff. 

Complete  and  current  information  is  one  of  the  most 
important  weapons  available  to  the  NORAD  com- 
mander in  chief  as  he  and  his  staff  exercise  tactical 
control  of  the  NORAD  system.  Fifteen  display  con- 
soles are  manned  bv  military  operators.  Four  are  in 
the  command  post  operated  by  battle  staff  members, 
the  others  in  areas  supporting  command  operations 
such  as  logistics  and  battle  analysis. 

The  consoles  translate  signals  from  electronic  lan- 
guage into  a form  that  the  staff  can  understand.  Nu- 
merical. alphabetical,  or  diagrammatical  information 
are  all  within  their  capability.  From  his  chair,  an  op- 
erator can  push  buttons  to  create  a display  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  will  show  tracks  of 
suspected  or  known  enemy  air  activity.  Detailed  in- 
formation on  any  track  can  be  called  up  from  the 
memory  cores  of  the  computers. 

By  pushing  other  buttons,  the  computer  will  send 
up  for  display  the  present  and  predicted  paths  of  or- 
biting satellites  as  well  as  positions  of  foreign  sub- 
marines and  fishing  trawlers  in  international  waters  off 
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From  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  Stations,  such  as  this 
one  in  Alaska,  warning  of  an  attack  would  be  flashed  to 
NORAD's  Combat  Operations  Center. 

our  continental  shores.  The  status  of  interceptor  and 
missile  weapons  is  also  available  to  the  staff. 

In  case  of  actual  attack,  the  display  would  show 
nuclear  blast  locations  and  resulting  damage  to  our 
air  defense  bases.  The  computers  also  would  predict 
the  time  and  impact  points  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  By  back-tracking,  they  could  determine  their 
launch  points  to  set  countermeasures  into  motion. 

The  time  lag  between  the  detection  of  an  aerial 
object  and  transmission  of  the  track  data  for  processing 
and  display  on  the  screens  is  measured  in  fractions  of 
seconds — amazingly  quick  for  such  a complicated 


operation.  The  information  can  come  from  the  Distant 
Early  Warning  site  on  the  Greenland  Icecap  or  one  of 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System  radars. 

NORAD  can  be  compared  to  a giant — its  eyes  prob- 
ing far  out  to  detect  any  signal  of  attack,  its  roundhouse 
right  ready  to  throw  a swift,  lethal  counterpunch,  its  re- 
sponses controlled  by  a brain  center  in  a city  under  a 
mountain.  Here,  skilled  manpower,  sophisticated  com- 
puters, and  electronic  equipment  are  blended  into  an 
awesome  capability,  poised  in  support  of  the  air  de- 
fense of  the  North  American  continent. 
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Presidents,  soldiers,  statesmen,  patriots, 
achievers  great  and  small— 

They  Rest  at 
Arlington 

Army  Digest  Staff 


Would  \ou  believe  that  the  man 
credited  with  having  invented  the 
game  of  baseball  is  buried  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery?  Or  the 
man  who  started  the  first  cable  ear 
company  in  San  Francisco?  Or  the 
man  who  fired  the  first  Union  shot 
from  Fort  Sumter  in  reply  to  the 
Confederates? 

Actually,  one  man  did  all  of 
these  things.  He  was  Major  General 
Abner  Doubleday  who  also  fought 
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in  the  Mexican  War  at  Monterey 
and  later  in  the  Civil  War.  Like 
thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country,  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Arlington,  the  largest  of  all  na- 
tional cemeteries,  lies  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac  River 
across  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  grounds 
were  originally  part  of  a grant  of 


6,000  acres  dating  back  to  1669. 

Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, on  June  15,  1864,  formally 
designated  the  Arlington  Mansion — 
now  known  as  the  Custis-Lee  Man- 
sion— and  200  acres  of  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  it  as  a 
military  cemetery. 

The  original  burials  in  the  ceme- 
tery were  of  those  men  who  died 
in  the  hospitals  of  Washington  and 
Alexandria,  Va.,  during  the  Civil 
War.  Reportedly,  the  first  military 
burial  at  Arlington  took  place  May 
13,  1864,  almost  a month  before 
Secretary  Stanton’s  order,  when  the 
remains  of  Private  William  L. 
Christman,  Co.  G,  67th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  were  interred. 

At  first,  wooden  markers  were 
used  on  the  graves,  but  these  lasted 
only  5 years.  In  any  case,  they 
weren’t  economical,  costing  $1.23 
each,  and  iron  markers  were  intro- 
duced. Only  one  of  the  iron  markers 
remains.  Congress  finally  decided  in 
favor  of  stone,  and  nothing  has 
changed  that  decision  since. 

Wa'king  around  the  415  acres  of 
Arlington  is  like  trying  to  read  a 
cramped  history  book  with  as  many 
pages. 

The  cemetery  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions. Take  Section  3,  for  instance. 
There,  one  can  locate  the  gravesite 
of  Lieutenant  General  Nelson  Ap- 
pleton Miles,  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  fighters. 

The  general  and  his  frontier 
cavalry  unseated  Sitting  Bull,  broke 
up  the  reigning  bands  of  Crazy 
Horse,  and  finally  captured  old 
Geronimo.  General  Miles  rests  in 
one  of  the  two  mausoleums  at  Ar- 
lington— and,  having  been  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  Indian  supersti- 
tions, he  was  very  particular  to 
specify  that  no  one  be  buried  in 
front  of  it. 

There  are  innumerable  others 
who  led  more  colorful,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  lives  than  Generals 
Doubleday  and  Miles.  Within  Ar- 
lington’s boundaries  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  honored  dead,  known 
and  unknown,  great  and  humble 
who  served  in  every  war  since  the 
Revolution. 

Here,  too,  are  the  graves  of  two 


Presidents  and  Commanders  in 
Chief,  William  Howard  Taft  and 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  On  the 
plaza  of  the  Memorial  Amphitheater 
rest  the  remains  of  an  American 
soldier  of  World  War  I,  a service- 
man of  World  War  II,  and  one 
from  the  Korean  War,  their  identi- 
ties Known  But  To  God. 

Walking  the  slopes  of  Arlington, 
one  finds  the  gravestones,  some  plain 
and  some  ornamental,  of  Medal  of 
Honor  winners;  explorers  like  Ad- 
miral Peary;  foreign-born  patriots; 
merciful  physicians  and  nurses,  in- 
cluding one  presidential  physician; 
former  slaves;  chaplains;  sailors  lost 
at  sea;  nearly  5,000  Unknowns; 
and,  recently,  astronauts.  A few 
foreign  military  men  like  British 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill  are  in- 
terred in  Arlington  with  special 
Congressional  permission. 

However,  most  of  these  interred 
in  Arlington  are  buried  there  be- 
cause they  served  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces.  Many  graves 
of  men  who  later  achieved  great 
fame  in  any  one  of  several  fields, 
from  politicians  and  diplomats  to 
doctors  and  judges,  are  marked 
only  with  name,  rank,  military  serv- 
ice, and  dates.  The  grave  of  John 
Foster  Dulles,  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  illustrates  this. 

Formal  burials,  conducted  by  the 
1st  Battalion  (Reinforced),  3d  In- 
fantry (The  Old  Guard),  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  are  held  nearly  every 
day  for  eligible  servicemen.  The 
horse-drawn  caissons  that  quietly 
roll  along  the  gentle  roads  of  the 
cemetery  and  the  final  sounding  of 
“Taps”  by  the  bugler  are  fitting 
ceremonial  procedures  for  the  Na- 
tion’s dead.  For  those  who  served 
in  the  mounted  field  artillery  and 
cavalry,  the  traditional  horse  with 
a pair  of  boots  reversed  in  the 
riderless  stirrups  is  still  part  of  the 
ceremony. 

Comprehensive  plans  have  been 
made  and  work  is  currently  under- 
way for  the  development  and  en- 
largement of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  assure  that  it  may  al- 
ways be  a place  of  hallowed  mem- 
ories and  a “Shrine  of  Each  Pa- 
triot’s Devotion.” 
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Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater.  This 
white  marble  structure  of  classic  design 
commemorates  the  Nation’s  defenders 
and  provides  within  its  colonnade  an 
ideal  setting  for  memorial  observances. 
The  structure  has  been  in  use  since 
1920.  The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
rests  on  the  plaza.  Anchor  in  fore- 
ground is  similar  to  the  type  used  in 
the  ”USS  Maine”  which  was  blown  up 
in  Havana  harbor,  Cuba,  in  1898,  during 
that  island’s  revolution.  Some  229 
bodies,  recovered  when  the  "Maine” 
was  raised  from  the  harbor,  are  interred 
in  Arlington. 


Confederate  Memorial.  This  32-foot- 
high  monument  was  erected  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
and  dedicated  in  1914.  It  is  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a woman,  her  face 
turned  toward  the  South.  She  presides 
over  a section  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
allotted  to  the  Confederate  dead. 
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Army  and  Navy  Nurses  Monument.  Angelically  poised  over  the  Nurses  Section  of 
Arlington  is  this  memorial  to  deceased  Army  and  Navy  Nurses. 
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Grave  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing.  The  grave  of  the  famed  com- 
mander of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  World  War  I is  marked 
by  a regulation  white  marble  head- 
stone. Several  years  before  his  death, 
General  Pershing  personally  selected 
the  site  which  is  near  those  who 
served  him  bravely  during  World  War  I. 
Adjacent  to  his  grave  is  that  of  his 
grandson,  Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Persh- 
ing, who  was  killed  in  action  while 
serving  with  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision in  Vietnam. 


Dill  Monument.  Sir  John  Dill,  British 
Field  Marshal  in  World  War  I,  is  one 
of  many  foreigners  buried  by  special 
Congressional  approval  at  Arlington. 
He  sits  astride  a green  bronze  Irish 
hunter.  At  the  monument’s  dedication, 
President  Truman  said,  “This  is  a 
memorial  to  the  remarkable  Anglo 
American  relationship.”  ET»1 
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Expansion  Of  Reenlistment  Options  announced  by  DA.  It's  now  possible  for 
a soldier  completing  a normal  tour  in  a short  tour  area  such  as  Vietnam  to 
be  discharged  at  the  convenience  of  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of 
RECAP.  Option  provides  for  immediate  reenlistment  and  assignment  to  an- 
other oversea  area  commensurate  with  Army  manpower  needs.  Previously, 
soldiers  were  eligible  for  "short"  discharges,  but  limited  to  CONUS  sta- 
tion of  choice  as  a reenlistment  option.  Details  forthcoming  in  AR  601-280. 

Compassionate  Reassignment  Applications  must  meet  a strict  set  of 
requirements  in  order  to  be  considered.  Reasons  for  the  assignment 
must  show  □ an  unusual  family  problem  exists  that  can  only  be 
helped  by  reassignment  to  a certain  geographical  area,  □ the 
problem  neither  existed  nor  could  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  of 
latest  entry  on  active  duty,  □ and  the  problem  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  alleviated  by  leave.  Additional  facts  on  these  re- 
assignments can  be  found  in  paragraphs  1-19  through  1-21  of 
AR  614-200. 

Army  Aviators  Needed  As  Test  Pilots  in  grades  of  warrant  officer  through  ma- 
jor. Trainees  will  attend  an  8-month  course  of  intensive  classroom  work  in 
aeronautical  engineering  as  well  as  a concentrated  flight  training  program. 
The  1971  classes  begin  Feb.  18,  June  16,  and  Oct.  14.  A current  instrument 
rating,  at  least  500  hours  flight  time  in  both  rotary  and  fixed-wing  air- 
craft, and  a solid  mathematics  background  are  required.  However,  those  who 
lack  the  prescribed  flight  time  may  also  volunteer.  DA  Circular  350-77  has 
details . 


Army  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  now  extended  to  eligible  widows 
and  orphans  of  members  of  reserve  components  or  AUS.  All  appli- 
cations will  be  forwarded  through  local  American  Red  Cross  chap- 
ters for  final  approval  by  Headquarters,  Army  Emergency  Relief. 
Those  eligible  are  widows  and  orphans  of  □ all  reserve  component 
or  AUS  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  on  extended 
active  duty  at  time  of  death,  when  death  is  service-connected, 

□ all  reserve  component  or  AUS  members  retired  for  physical  dis- 
ability, □ all  reserve  component  or  AUS  members  retired  for  lon- 
gevity after  20  or  more  years  of  active  duty.  Assistance  includes 
educational  or  vocational  scholarships  and  payment  of  survivor 
benefits,  including  the  death  gratuity,  if  these  benefits  are 
unduly  delayed  or  not  otherwise  available. 

A "10  Most  Wanted"  List  is  food  for  thought.  A survey  compiled  at  the  Army 
Quartermaster  School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  shows  that  GIs'  favorite  foods  are, 
in  order  of  preference,  (1)  milk,  (2)  grilled  steak,  (3)  fresh  assorted 
fruit,  (4)  fresh  sliced  tomatoes,  (5)  apple  pie,  (6)  veal  steak,  (7)  eggs 
to  order,  (8)  country-style  chicken,  (9)  roast  beef,  and  (10)  hot  roast  beef 
sandwiches.  Ice  cream  was  number  11.  The  least  preferred  is  iced  coffee. 

Direct  Fire  Simulator  System  ( DFS)  uses  lasers  to  determine  di- 
rect hits  in  field  tests  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  A laser  trans- 
mitter on  an  M— 16  sends  a harmless  beam  of  light  when  the  trigger 
is  squeezed  toward  another  GI  wearing  eight  detectors.  If  the 
light  hits  one  of  the  detectors,  a hit  is  scored,  and  a buzzer 
sounds  in  the  helmet  of  the  firer. 
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Officer  Candidate  School  Recruiting,  suspended  since  last  May,  is  on  again. 
However,  prospective  candidates  will  have  to  wait  until  late  January  1971 
to  start  OCS.  New  OCS  figures  call  for  only  2,600  graduates  in  FY  71,  with 
only  1,000  OCS  commissions  scheduled  for  FY  72.  Of  these,  about  800  will 
be  college  graduates  who  enlist  for  OCS  under  the  College  Option  Enlist- 
ment Program.  Some  200  slots  will  be  reserved  for  EM  on  active  duty. 

Fort  Belvoir  OCS  to  close  in  December  1970.  Reduced  requirements 
for  officers  in  FY  71  is  the  reason.  The  school  commissioned  more 
than  10,000  lieutenants  since  opening  in  1965.  From  1965  to  1967, 
it  commissioned  only  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  afterwards 
commissioned  candidates  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  as  well. 

The  Educational  Assistance  Program  For  Dependents  is  now  in  its  eighth  year. 
Four-year  Army  Merit  and  Special  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  eligible  Army 
dependents  who  are  designated  finalist,  semifinalists,  or  commended  students 
by  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  A competitive  scholarship 
test  will  be  given  on  Feb.  13  or  16  at  participating  high  schools.  Those 
eligible  are  second  semester  high  school  juniors  and  first  semester  seniors. 

Non-Receipt  Of  A Completed  Medical  Examination  is  the  major  cause 
for  delay  Tn  processing  and  completing  action  on  retirement  cases 
for  both  officers  and  EM.  On  Sept.  1,  19  70  , The  Adjutant  General 
had  1,000  voluntary  retirement  applications  for  Oct.  1,  1970.  Of 
this  total,  75  percent  were  without  completed  medical  examinations. 
Commanders  have  been  requested  to  schedule  prospective  retirees 
for  physicals  sufficiently  in  advance  to  permit  receipt  by  The 
Adjutant  General  no  later  than  90  days  prior  to  a requested  re- 
tirement date. 

Temporary  Promotion  Of  Warrant  Officers  is  determined  by  authorized  strength 
and  structure  vacancies.  Warrant  officer  strength  has  increased  from  10,600 
in  FY  60  to  more  than  22,000  at  the  start  of  FY  71.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
warrant  officer  strength  will  be  proportionately  decreased  as  the  total 
strength  of  the  Army  is  reduced.  The  promotion  point  to  CW2  will  probably 
remain  at  1 year  time  in  grade  for  the  immediate  future.  During  FY  72,  time 
in  grade  to  CW3  probably  will  be  4 years  and  to  CW4,  5.4  years.  While  this 
is  an  increase  of  about  a year  over  September  1970  promotion  points,  it  is 

still  better  than  in  1960  when  time  in  grade  to  CW3  was  6.2  years  and  to  CW4, 

5.5  years.  The  results  of  the  latest  CW3/CW4  selection  board  should  be  re- 
leased in  late  November.  Promotions  from  the  new  list  will  probably  start 
in  late  December. 

Educational  Assistance  Loans  For  Dependent  Children  of  eligible 
Army  personnel  are  now  available.  The  loans  are  partially  inter- 
est-free if  the  borrower's  adjusted  annual  income  is  under  $15,000. 

To  be  eligible,  sponsors  must  be  on  active  duty  on  Nov.  30  of  the 

student's  senior  high  school  year,  and  students  must  be  enrolled 
or  accepted  in  an  eligible  college,  university,  or  vocational 
school.  The  Adjutant  General  (AGMG-D) , Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C.  20314,  has  further  information  and  will  furnish 
forms  and  directions  upon  request. 
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Our  Man 

at  the 


Story  and  photos  by  Richard  Dey 


/Across  the  street  from  the  imposing,  modernistic 
structure  that  is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
is  another  modern  building,  not  nearly  as  often  photo- 
graphed, nor  as  well  known  as  the  U.N.  building. 
Tucked  away  on  the  fourth  floor  is  an  Army  office 
which  is  even  less  frequently  in  the  public  eye.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  Army’s  representative  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  and  to  the  Military  Staff  Committee, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  maintain  similar  offices 
in  the  same  building. 

The  present  Army  representative  is  Lieutenant 
General  R.  G.  Stilwell,  who  also  is  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Military  Operations,  Department  of  the  Army. 
When  the  occasion  demands,  General  Stilwell  leaves 
his  duties  in  the  Pentagon  and  goes  to  New  York 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  highest  level  of 
discussions  or  planning. 

It  is  to  his  deputy,  however,  that  the  day-to-day 
tasks  of  keeping  up  with  affairs  of  the  United  Nations 
falls.  He  is  Colonel  Arthur  A.  Olson.  His  task  is  to 
link  the  United  States  Mission  with  General  Stilwell 
in  Washington,  and  transmit  Washington’s  instructions 
to  the  Mission.  He  frequently  must  work  closely  with 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Daily  Operation.  In  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  U.N.,  Colonel  Olson  sits  in  on  Security  Council 
meetings  and  advises  Ambassador  Charles  Woodruff 
Yost,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N.  and  the  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Mission,  on  military  matters.  The  colonel 
works  with  the  ambassador  as  situations  demand  and 

RICHARD  DEY  was  until  recently  on  the  Army  Digest  staff. 


Opposite  page,  the  globe  flanked  by  olive  branches  of 
peace  is  the  U.N.  symbol.  Top  left,  the  U.S.  seal  is  emplaced 
above  the  mission,  down  whose  steps  Colonel  Olson,  left, 
hurries  to  a Security  Council  meeting. 
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Council  meeting,  right, 
is  attended  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.,  Charles  Yost, 
middle.  The  statue  at 
extreme  right 
symbolizes  the  beating 
of  swords  into 
plowshares. 


gives  briefings  on  military  developments  in  his  area 
of  responsibility. 

He  participates  in  working  out  the  military  position 
in  those  areas  of  his  responsibility.  He  also  sits  in  on 
"position”  meetings  at  which  problems  involving  mat- 
ters such  as  space  broadcasting  are  debated.  He  attends 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  held  each 
fall. 

Mostly,  however,  his  duty  is  with  the  Security 
Council,  and  he  stands  “on  the  fringe”  of  the  other 
five  organs  of  the  U.N.— the  General  Assembly,  the 
Trusteeshjp  Council,  the  Secretariat,  the  Fxonomic 
and  Social  Council,  and  the  International  Court.  For 
example,  when  Colonel  Olson  went  to  the  Middle  East 
last  year  to  get  a firsthand  look  at  the  problems  the 
U.N.  monitors  there,  he  reported  back  to  our  State 
Department  officials  who  sit  in  these  agencies  on  a 
regular  basis. 

As  the  Army  delegate,  the  colonel  is  responsible, 
among  other  things,  for  monitoring  the  Middle  East 
and  African  areas,  where  he  is  directly  involved  with 
peacekeeping  problems.  In  Africa,  for  instance,  he 
closely  monitors  Rhodesian  and  South  African  matters. 
The  Air  Force  delegate  is  responsible  for  monitoring 
the  world  areas  of  Europe  and  Latin  America,  and  the 
Navy  for  Southeast  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  I he  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Staff  Committee  is  Vice  Admiral  Arnold  F.  Schade. 
who  is  located  in  the  New  York  area. 

Peacekeeping.  Along  with  advising  the  U.S. 


Ambassador,  Colonel  Olson  sees  his  job  as  “a  listening 
post  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  insure  that  the 
Army  view  of  the  U.S.  position  in  all  areas  is  re- 
presented. and  correctly  stated." 

As  secretary  of  the  MSC,  he  takes  part  in  its 
scheduled  meetings,  and  assists  in  providing  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  Periodically, 
the  colonel  meets  with  the  military  staff  committees 
of  the  other  four  permanent  member  nations  of  the 
U.N. — the  Soviet  Union.  France.  England,  and  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Colonel  Olson  is  also  the  U.S.  staff  representative 
to  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervisory  Organiza- 
tion (UNTSO).  responsible  for  furnishing  U.S.  per- 
sonnel to,  and  handling  logistic  requests  from,  that 
organization.  Today,  U.S.  military  personnel,  under 
the  U.N  banner,  are  in  Jerusalem.  Tiberias.  Gaza, 
and  Beirut  in  the  Middle  East;  and  in  Korea. 

“Peacekeeping  is  much  of  what  the  U.N.  is  all 
about  today,"  says  Colonel  Olson.  "It  involves  the 
close  observation  of  an  area,  and  reporting  back  to 
the  U.N.”  1 hose  doing  the  peacekeeping,  or  observing, 
must  be  there  at  the  express  consent  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  dispute.  In  the  Middle  East.  U.N. 
troops  are  in  an  observer  role  along  the  cease-fire  areas. 

Educational  Role.  Along  with  his  routine  respon- 
sibilities, the  colonel  handles  visits  to  the  U.N.  by 
the  senior  service  colleges.  West  Point,  and  ROTC 
groups.  Occasiona'ly,  Ambassador  Yost  will  address 
these  groups. 
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Assisting  the  colonel  administratively  is  Sergeant 
First  Class  Joseph  M.  Himelick,  who  calls  himself 
“the  floorwalker,”  though  he  admits  his  job  entails  “a 
lot  of  reading.”  A veteran  of  14  years’  service,  he’s 
courteous,  well-read,  and  highly  educated.  He  originally 
enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a heavy  equipment  operator 
and  mechanic.  His  advancement,  he  recalls,  began  when 
his  first  sergeant  came  down  to  the  motor  pool  one 
day  and  said,  “You’re  gonna  be  a company  clerk.” 

Working  with  the  diplomatic  formalities  of  the 
U.N.  requires  patience  and  a good  pair  of  legs  to  do  all 
the  walking  needed  to  learn  the  paths,  according  to 
Sergeant  Himelick.  Miss  Anne  Margarelli  also  assists 
as  the  colonel’s  secretary. 

Working  at  the  U.N.  is  “a  delicate  job,”  Colonel 
Olson  muses.  “It’s  getting  along  with  others  without 
pushing” — an  apt  definition,  perhaps,  of  diplomacy 
and  the  attitude  necessary  for  the  world  peace  the 
U.N.  works  for. 

The  General  Assembly  met  for  its  25th  session  in 
September.  Heads  of  state  from  all  over  the  world 
were  there,  not  only  to  celebrate  the  U.N.  silver 
anniversary,  but  to  see  what,  collectively,  as  members 
of  the  “Parliament  of  Man,”  they  can  do  to  improve 
the  world,  to  further  eliminate  the  threat  of  annihila- 
tion, to  further  the  progress  toward  the  humanitarian 
goals  upon  which  the  United  Nations  is  founded. 

During  the  current  session,  Colonel  Olson  will 
participate  in  various  of  the  Assembly’s  committees, 
“especially  in  those  with  military  connotations.”  EZT»1 


"Peacekeeping  is 
much  of  what  the 
U.N.  is  all  about 
today." 
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For  5 years,  if  a soldier  at  Fort 
McClellan.  Ala.,  wanted  a copy  of 
Playboy  magazine,  he  had  to  go  in- 
to town  to  get  it,  because  it  wasn't 
stocked  at  the  post  exchange  news- 
stand. 

But  today  he  doesn’t  have  to  go 
beyond  that  same  PX  to  get  a copy 
of  the  magazine.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause a group  of  E-4s  and  H-5s,  as 
members  of  the  Junior  Noncom- 
missioned Officer  Council,  unlim- 
bered  their  big  guns. 

The  organization  is  concerned 
with  more  than  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  reading  material  that 


The  Junior  NCO  Council, 
McClellan's  Pipeline 
to  the  Old  Man,  is  a 


Straight 

Shot 


SP4  Tom  Bailey 
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the  soldiers  can  get  at  the  post 
exchange.  It  was  started  in  August 
1969  by  Command  Sergeant  Major 
Curtis  S.  Ramsey  to  give  the  younger 
enlisted  men  and  women  a means 
to  make  suggestions,  voice  their 
complaints  or  their  compliments  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  voices  were  heard 
by  the  post  commander. 

“Our  goal  is  to  bring  out  prob- 
lems— problems  on  housekeeping, 
morale,  training — as  an  aid  in  re- 
tention in  the  service,”  said  council 
advisor  Ramsey. 

“It’s  not  a place  where  we  come 


to  air  our  personal  gripes  about  the 
Army,”  said  one  member.  “It’s 
where  we  discuss  problems  and  is- 
sues that  involve  a majority  of  the 
people.  The  problems  might  be 
personal,  but  they  also  must  be 
problems  to  many  other  people.” 

“I’ve  spent  26  of  my  49  years  as 
a soldier  and  now  have  little  in 
common  with  a draftee,”  Ramsey 
admitted.  “But  this  council  is  giving 
me  a chance  to  find  out  their 
gripes  and  goals.” 

Ramsey  patterned  his  idea  of  the 
Junior  Noncommissioned  Officer 
Council  after  the  existing  Junior 
Officer  Council,  an  organization  that 
already  is  enjoying  Army-wide  suc- 
cess. (See  “Ideas  Welcome  at 
Junior  Officer  Councils,”  December 
1969  Army  Digest.) 

The  NCO  council  has  a presiding 
officer — the  senior  ranking  mem- 
ber— a recorder,  and  by-laws.  It 
consists  of  1 3 members  representing 
separate  company-size  and  larger 
units  on  post.  Membership  is  re- 
stricted to  E-4s  and  E-5s,  with 
those  making  E-6  having  to  drop 
out. 

Council  meetings  are  held  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  each  month  and  last 
for  2 to  3 hours,  with  10  to  15 
persons  participating. 

The  sergeant  major  attends  to 
explain  policy  and  serve  as  liaison 
to  the  post  commander.  Minutes  are 
kept,  and  suggestions  are  broken 
down  for  distribution  to  the  ap- 
propriate staff  agencies. 

“The  council’s  recommendations 
don’t  stop  here  at  Fort  McClellan,” 
said  a council  member.  “They  go  to 
Third  Army  Headquarters  at  Fort 
McPherson  and  to  DA  level  if  the 
problem  or  idea  warrants  it.” 

“I  think  the  biggest  thing  our 
council  is  accomplishing  is  that  it’s 
making  soldiers  feel  that  they  have 
a voice  in  what’s  going  on,”  another 
member  said.  “For  us  young  sol- 
diers who  don’t  yet  know  the  ropes, 


there  are  too  many  dead  ends.  Not 
that  they’re  really  dead  ends;  it’s 
just  that  we  don’t  know  where  to 
go-” 

“That’s  another  thing,”  said  yet 
another  member.  “We  are  solving 
these  problems  of  misinformation, 
and  the  junior  NCO’s  communica- 
tion problem  of  not  knowing  who 
to  talk  to.” 

“And  you  do  get  actioh  through 
the  council,”  another  added.  “It’s 
a straight-shot  pipeline  to  the  com- 
mander.” 

Recommendations  from  each 
meeting  are  conveyed  by  Ramsey 
directly  to  the  post  commander, 
Colonel  William  McKean,  who 
takes  personal  action  on  the  re- 
quests— whether  it  be  denial  or 
approval. 

Recommendations  resulting  from 
a recent  meeting  called  for,  among 
other  things,  the  installation  of  street 
lights  at  four  different  locations, 
and  the  removal  of  an  information 
sign  at  an  intersection  because  it 
blocked  driver  vision. 

While  neither  recommendation 
seems  even  slightly  to  concern  the 
problems  of  the  junior  NCO,  they 
are  exactly  the  things  the  young 
soldier  is  concerned  about:  en- 

vironment, welfare,  safety,  and  the 
ability  to  get  things  done.  The  re- 
ply to  each  recommendation  was 
signed  personally  by  the  post  com- 
mander. 

Most  of  those  problems  could  have 
been  solved  without  a council — that 
is,  if  the  young  soldiers  had  only 
known  the  channels  and  procedures. 

“During  this  part  of  their  military 
career  is  when  these  young  sol- 
diers need  help  in  getting  things 
done,  and  being  shown  how  to  get 
them  done  on  their  own,”  said 
Ramsey,  “so  that  by  the  time  these 
young  soldiers  become  senior  NCOs, 
they  won’t  have  to  come  to  another 
senior  NCO  for  an  answer.”  M»1 
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Messieurs 


SP4  Jay  G.  Ruckel 


and  aristocrats  got  meat,  while  the 
citizens  had  to  be  content  with  fish; 
and  it  is  even  recorded  that 
Caesar’s  legions  once  complained 
that  they  had  to  eat  meat  because 
their  supply  of  grain  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Back  in  a wartime  edition  of 
Yank  magazine,  in  1942,  Lieutenant 
Richard  Armour  turned  out  a bit 
of  poetry  that  expressed  the  Amer- 
ican’s ideas  on  Army  food — 

What  once  was  a meal. 

In  the  Army’s  a mess; 

But  I'd  be  a heel 
If  I didn’t  confess 
That  a guy  can  grow  fatter 
From  eating  the  latter. 

For  many  years  the  American 
soldier  has  fattened  himself  on  a 
variety  of  mess,  ranging  from  the 


Griping  about  chow  has  always 
been  the  soldier’s  privilege  and  long- 
cherished  tradition.  This  probably 
even  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
the  Great  who  served  wine  to  his 
army  when  his  citizens  had  to  drink 
an  inferior  barley  beer — or  in 
ancient  Japan,  where  only  soldiers 


SPECIALIST  4 JAY  G.  RUCKEL  it  assigned  to  the 
19th  Army  Band,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 


days  of  the  colonial  infantryman 
with  his  daily  ration  of  a quart  of 
spruce  beer,  or  later  a gill  of 
stronger  spirits,  down  to  powdered 
eggs,  gazelleburgers  in  Northern 
Iran,  sardine  pudding  in  the  Carib- 
bean, lucerne  soup  in  Australia, 
and  nowadays,  C-rations.  Instead  of 
a beer  ration,  he  now  gets  a choc- 
olate bar  in  his  Cs. 

Through  the  years,  commanders 
have  been  interested  in  the  quality 
of  food  their  men  have  received. 
Way  back  when  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was 
a lieutenant  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
he  volunteered  for  Cooks  and 
Bakers  School.  He  didn't  remain 
there  to  become  a qualified  cook — 
or  else  the  military  world  might 
have  had  an  Escoffier  in  uniform 
instead  of  a great  military  leader. 
But  he  did  leam  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  serving  large  numbers  of 
troops,  and  found  that  good  food 
can  be  ruined  by  poor  preparation. 
He  always  was  hard  on  the  inspect- 
ing officer  who  looked  no  farther 
than  the  brightly  shined  ports  and 
pans.  He  later  wrote:  “Food  is  a 
part  of  a soldier's  pay;  none  of  it 
should  be  counterfeit." 

However,  today  in  Vietnam,  as 
always  in  armies  where  it  may  be 
impossible  or  difficult  to  have  all 
food  prepared  by  a central  mess 
where  inspecting  officers  can  assure 
good  quality  preparation,  the  sol- 
dier in  the  field  often  has  to  rely 
on  his  own  cooking. 

Today,  the  C-ration  and  the 
Army’s  Long  Range  Patrol  Packet 
allow  the  field  soldier  to  carry  with 
him  a wide  variety  of  meals.  A 
good  many  soldiers  may  gripe  about 
them — as  soldiers  always  have,  even 
when  served  delicacies.  Others  use 
their  ingenuity  to  make  tastier,  more 
appetizing  meals. 

Sometimes  described  as  Mess 
Messieurs,  these  men  have  messed 
around  with  their  mess  until  it’s 
often  something  pretty  palatable. 

EH 
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Field 


Compiled  by  SFC  Carl  Martin 


Vichyssoise  you  wouldn’t  expect  in  the  steaming 
jungles  of  Vietnam — 

Nor  Beef  Stroganoff — 

Nor  yet  even  fancy  shish  kebabs,  especially  when 
all  the  soldier  has  to  work  with  is  C-rations  or  possibly 
some  Long  Range  Patrol  Packets — 

But  believe  it  or  not,  some  of  the  ambitious  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  have  turned  out  some  of  those  delicacies. 
And  quite  a few  others,  too,  ranging  from  various 
soups  to  rich  desserts. 

Pretty  obviously,  the  dishes  they  turn  out  may 
appear  a great  deal  more  toothsome  because  of  the 
conditions  of  warfare.  But  those  who  have  tried  some 
of  the  recipes  under  conditions  more  closely  approach- 
ing the  home  kitchen,  claim  the  dishes  are  very  tasty. 
Further,  they  have  considerable  interest  for  the  ever- 
growing American  groups  of  campers,  hikers,  and 
boaters  who  seek  recreation  in  the  open  under  what 
might  be  considered  field  conditions.  And  even  further, 
many  a family  can  get  some  ideas  for  foodstuff’s  that 
can  be  included  in  their  “Care”  packages  going  to 
Vietnam. 

Army  Digest  got  the  idea  for  a comprehensive 
story  on  C-ration  improvisations  some  time  ago  when 
a news  release  from  an  infantry  division  in  Vietnam 
called  attention  to  some  concoctions  that  were  de- 
scribed as  “classics  of  combat  cuisine.” 

One  of  the  tongue-tinglers  was  called  Tanker  Stew, 
which  appears  to  be  akin  to  the  old-fashioned  Hobo 
Stew  of  American  origin,  back  in  the  days  when 
itinerant  workers  (or  often  those  who  were  avoiding 
work)  made  their  way  across  country.  Some  of  the 
real  hobos  used  to  call  it  Mulligan  Stew. 

At  any  rate,  the  recipe  appears  to  vary  with  various 
camp  cook  artists.  One  said  he  made  it  by  mixing 
beans  and  franks  with  spaghetti  and  meat  balls. 
Another  says  it’s  best  made  by  mixing  the  beef  stew 
with  beef  and  rice.  You  pays  your  C-rations  tops  and 
takes  your  choice,  it  would  appear.  Tanker  Stew 

Great  gustatory  gobs  of  goulash! — it’ll  be  done  in  just 
another  minute,  grins  the  hungry  soldier  as  he  tests  his  latest 
field  concoction. 
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seems  to  be  made  up  of  just  about  whatever  is  avail- 
able and  can  be  dug  out  of  its  container  with  a trusty 
P-38. 

Then  there  were  references  to  mixing  blackberry 
jam  with  turkey  loaf;  or  to  heating  chcddar  cheese 
with  beans  and  franks.  At  this  point,  it  began  to 
sound  so  good  that  it  occurred  to  the  editors  that 
there  might  be  scores  of  good  cooking  ideas  scattered 
around  the  battle  zone.  So  letters  went  off  to  various 
units,  requesting  some  of  the  more  unusual  and 
imaginative  recipes. 

From  the  response,  what  one  Vietnam-based  w riter — 
Specialist  4 Thomas  J.  Neville  of  the  America!  Di- 
vision— describes  as  the  “Crowned  Culmination  of 
Combat  Culinary”  has  been  compiled.  It  is  realized 
that  many  attempts  at  making  the  ubiquitous  C'-ration 
more  tasty  have  probably  never  been  reported,  but 
from  those  that  were  received  and  are  herewith  passed 
on,  a lot  of  soldiers  may  find  their  meals  more  en- 
joyable. 

According  to  SP4  Neville,  quite  a few  hints  on  im- 
proving the  contents  of  the  C-rations  are  to  be  found 
in  a little  tome  called  “Charlie  Ration  Cookbook,” 
put  out  by  makers  of  one  of  the  brands  of  pepper 
sauce  that  are  included  in  the  cans.  One  of  these  is 
called  the  Fox  Hole  Dinner  for  two:  Melt  butter,  or 
oil  or  fat  (if  available),  add  enough  flour  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  add  milk,  and  cook  until  this  sauce 
begins  to  thicken.  Then  add  cheese  spread,  and  cook 
until  the  cheese  melts  and  the  sauce  is  smooth  and 
even.  Now  empty  cans  of  turkey  loaf  and  chicken 
noodles  into  the  cheese  sauce.  Season  with  Tabasco, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  continue  cooking.  Cover 
with  crumbled  crackers  and  serve  hot. 

And  here’s  a Tin  Can  Casserole  from  the  same 
source:  Melt  butter,  oil  or  fat,  and  saute  some  onions 
in  it,  then  add  the  cheese  from  the  B-2  unit  and  cook 
until  it  melts  and  is  well  blended.  Add  the  crackers, 
combine  a can  of  franks  and  beans  with  the  beefsteak 
and  potatoes,  add  seasoning  and  add  a dash  of  Tabasco. 
This  can  be  served  over  boiled  rice  if  you  can  get 
some,  or  over  fresh  vegetables  that  may  be  picked 
up  along  the  way. 

An  easily  prepared  soup  recipe  is  called  Patrol 
Chicken  Soup.  Again,  it  starts  by  melting  butter,  oil 
or  fat;  then  saute  onions  and  add  flour,  stirring  until 
the  whole  is  well  blended  and  thickened.  Add  your 
Tabasco,  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  with  crackers.  A 
potato  or  two  can  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  added. 
And  if  you  want  to  get  fancy,  you  can  add  milk  to 
the  thickened  mixture  and  have  Combat  Zone  Vichys- 
soise. 

If  those  recipes  may  sound  slightly  on  the  com- 
plicated side.  Specialist  4 Terry  Denbow  of  the  USARV 
Information  Office  at  Long  Binh  has  gathered  some  that 
may  be  a bit  simpler  to  prepare. 

He  says  that  one  favorite  he  found  among  soldiers 
in  the  area  is  made  by  working  the  potatoes  from 
the  beef  and  potato  ration  up  to  the  top  of  the  can 


w'hile  heating  over  heat  tablets.  Add  a can  of  plain 
flavored  cheese,  melt  it  through  the  meat,  and  you 
have  Au  Gratin  Potatoes  and  Beef  Stroganoff. 

From  Specialist  Walter  Berto  of  Ceiba,  Honduras,  a 
mortarman,  comes  a recipe  that  quite  simply  combines 
cheese,  crackers,  water,  and  C-ration  boned  turkey 
to  make  a casserole. 

Then  Private  First  Class  Thomas  Owens  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  serves  with  the  199th  Light  Infantry  Bri- 
gade. tells  Denbow  how  he  improved  the  chopped 
egg>  that  many  GIs  don’t  find  too  tasty  in  their 
original  condition.  Mix  some  ham  with  the  chopped 
eggs,  melt  a can  of  hickory  smoked  cheese,  and  stir 
it  in.  Voila — a fine  ham  and  cheese  omelet. 

PFC  Owens  also  prepares  hors  d’oeuvres  by  melting 
peanut  butter  and  spreading  it  on  C-ration  crackers. 

Another  self-made  cook  from  the  199th.  Specialist 
4 Terry  Pope  of  Bellingham.  Wash.,  improvises  his 
own  rotisserie.  He  used  to  take  a small  slick,  put  it 
through  ham  slices  and  roast  them  over  heat  tabs  until 
golden  brown.  Then  he  found  that  the  wire  that  binds 
the  C-ration  cases  makes  a better  rotisserie  because  it 
doesn't  burn  as  the  sticks  do.  After  he  roasts  the  ham. 
he  spreads  it  on  crackers  with  some  sandwich  spread 
that  his  home  folks  send.  He  calls  it  a Field  Shish 
Kebab.  And  if  you  don’t  have  the  wire,  you  can  e\en 
use  a lead  pencil. 

Many  of  the  infantrymen  interviewed.  Denbow  says, 
admit  that  even  their  own  pet  "mod  recipe”  won’t  beat 
Mother’s  home  cooking.  But  until  they  can  get  back 
to  it.  they  are  making  do  with  what  they  have. 

In  the  4th  Infantry  Division  newspaper  “Ivy  Leaf.” 
a soldier  culinary  artist  who  uses  the  pen  name  Big  A1 
runs  a cooking  column.  Since  these  are  available  far 
and  wide  across  Vietnam,  only  a few  of  his  recipes 
are  included  here.  One  he  calls,  simply.  Dinner  for 
Two:  Two  spoons  of  oil  or  fat.  1 Vi  spoons  of  flour,  a 
can  of  chicken  and  noodles,  a can  of  turkey  loaf  cut 
into  small  pieces,  a half  teaspoon  of  hot  sauce,  two 
packs  of  cream,  crackers.  12  spoons  of  water,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Melt  the  oil  or  fat.  add  flour, 
and  stir,  the  same  as  making  a gravy  base.  Mix  cream 
packs  and  water,  add  this  to  mixture,  then  cook  until 
the  sauce  thickens.  Add  the  cheese  spread  and  cook 
until  it  melts,  then  empty  the  turkey  loaf  and  chicken 
noodles  into  the  pot. 

His  recipe  for  Chicken  Special:  A can  of  boned 
chicken,  a can  of  cheese  spread,  2 spoons  of  apricot 
juice,  white  bread,  a spoon  of  diced  onions,  or  peppers 
if  available.  Heat  chicken,  melt  cheese  with  the  apricot 
juice  in  a separate  can.  Mix  in  the  salt,  pepper,  and 
onions.  Let  simmer.  Serve  over  white  bread. 

Big  Al  also  has  a soup  recipe  that  he  recommends 
for  a rainy  day;  A can  of  ham  and  lima  beans.  2 cans 
of  hot  water,  a spoon  of  chopped  carrots,  a spoon  of 
chopped  green  pepper.  3 spoons  of  chopped  onions,  2 
spoons  of  crumbled  bread,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Simply  mix  together  and  heat. 

From  some  of  the  field  cook  experimenters  of  the  1st 
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Even  a hasty  meal  can  be  tasty,  some  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
find  as  they  use  a little  imagination  with  C-rations  on  patrol. 


Infantry  Division,  Specialist  4 John  H.  Koch  gathered 
some  recipes,  before  that  unit  left  Vietnam.  These  in- 
cluded the  Tanker  Stew  mentioned  earlier.  He  says 
that  Specialist  4 Larry  Recasner,  of  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Troop,  made  his  from  a mixture  of 
beans  and  franks,  spaghetti  and  meatballs.  Then  Spe- 
cialist 4 Joseph  Hunt  of  the  same  unit  says  he  made  his 
from  beef  stew  and  beef  and  rice  from  the  Long  Range 
Patrol  Packet  meals.  For  variety,  he  used  beef,  to- 
mato sauce,  and  franks. 

Specialist  4 Emmanuel  Charles,  a member  of  A 
Troop,  is  reported  as  having  been  highly  regarded  as  a 
field  improviser.  He’s  the  one  who  advised  heating 
some  blackberry  jam  with  the  turkey  loaf.  He  prefers 
his  own  specialty — take  beef  and  potato  juices,  mix 
them  with  the  juices  from  the  beef  slices,  and  simply 
add  water,  salt  and  pepper — and  you  have  a quick, 
easy,  tasty  soup. 

Occasionally  a soldier  experimenting  with  his  ra- 
tions comes  up  with  something  he  never  intended,  but 
it  comes  out  so  good  that  the  word  spreads  and  it 
gets  to  be  popular.  There’s  the  favorite  concocted  by 
PFC  Lee  Herroen,  of  Kirkwood,  111.,  serving  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile).  He  calls  it  Spaghetti 
Cafe.  He  says  he  set  out  to  mix  in  some  cocoa  but  hap- 
pened to  open  the  coffee  and  dump  it  in.  He  says  it 
turned  out  fine  after  he  added  some  cream  and  sugar  to 
the  coffee  mix. 

He  claims  another  happy  accident,  too.  He  thought 
the  chili  was  pretty  bland  so  “I  just  started  dumping 
stuff  in  it.”  He  was  trying,  some  mixed  with  peanut 
butter,  when  a coconut  bar  fell  in  bv  mistake— but  he 
melted  it  all  and  it  came  out  so  good  he  recommends 
it  as  his  special  “Festival  Chili  Supreme.” 

As  one  member  of  his  squad  remarked,  however, 
after  trying  it,  “Well,  anyway  it  was  different.  . . .” 


Not  everybody  in  the  Army  prefers  a big  thick 
juicy  steak — some  are  vegetarians,  as  is  Specialist  4 
Michael  Harseny  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  a medic  with 
2d  Battalion,  502d  Infantry,  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Airmobile).  He  carries  his  own  teflon  saucepan  and 
a large  plastic  bag.  Many  men  who  don’t  care  much 
for  the  vegetables  in  their  Cs,  pass  the  vegetables  to 
him.  He  fills  the  plastic  bag  with  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
biscuit  mix,  soy  bean  wieners,  and  other  vegetarian 
delights,  mixes  them,  and  cooks  them  up.  When  buddies 
get  packages  from  home,  they  usually  give  him  most  of 
the  non-meat  items.  Then,  too,  his  family  sends  him 
a package  every  month,  the  contents  of  which  go  into 
his  bag  and  sauce  pan. 

Several  menus  contributed  by  Specialist  4 Danny  R. 
Moore  from  Nederland,  Tex.,  and  Private  First  Class 
Dennis  A.  Funyak  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  both  of  the 
199th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  were  very  similar  to 
others  submitted  by  other  sources — but  they  included 
one  for  Serendipity  Pie.  It  isn’t  a dessert,  but  rather 
the  type  of  pie  the  English  like  so  well. 

Crush  several  cans  of  crackers.  Add  enough  water  to 
make  a dough  mixture,  and  flatten  this  into  a messkit. 
Spread  over  this  a thin  coat  of  tomato  sauce  from  a 
can  of  spaghetti.  Then  sprinkle  in  bits  of  ground  steak 
or  meat  balls  from  a can  of  meatballs  and  beans. 
Season  to  taste,  spread  cheddar  cheese  over  the  entire 
pie,  cover,  and  cook  over  a low  flame. 

Speaking  of  pie,  of  course,  brings  up  the  subject  of 
desserts,  and,  as  with  any  cook,  these  come  in  fojr 
considerable  attention.  Some  of  them  are  simple,  some 
fairly  ambitious.  Staff  Sergeant  Tommy  Masters  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  199th  Infantry  Brigade,  makes  what  he 
calls  Masterful  Pudding — a package  of  cocoa,  2 packs 
of  cream  and  2 of  sugar.  Empty  the  cocoa  into  just 
enough  water  to  wet  into  a paste;  add  the  sugar  and 
cream,  then  add  water  to  dissolve  the  mixture,  and  stir 
briskly  until  the  whole  mixture  is  whipped. 

Sergeant  Steven  Price  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  at 
the  same  unit,  tries  his  hand  at  Pineapple  Upside  Down 
Cake:  1 can  of  pineapple  bits,  1 pecan  cake  roll,  2 
packs  of  sugar.  Boil  the  pineapple  bits  in  a canteen 
cup;  cut  the  pecan  cake  roll  in  half,  add  the  sugar  to 
the  boiling  bits,  put  remaining  pecan  roll  on  top  of 
the  cup  so  it  absorbs  the  steam. 

Icing  for  a plain  cake  is  prepared  by  mixing  pow- 
dered cream,  sugar,  and  a little  water  and  heating  over 
a low  flame.  The  cake,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  included  in 
one  of  the  aforementioned  “Care”  packages  from  home. 

Still  another  treat  for  those  with  a sweet  tooth  is 
made  by  blending  fudge  bars  and  a coconut  disk  in 
water  over  low  heat.  It  produces  a cross  between  a 
pudding  and  a milkshake. 

Doubtless  many  other  soldiers  have  their  own 
favorite  recipes  that  haven’t  been  publicized.  It’s  certain 
that  gourmet  cooking  with  C-rations  is  becoming  more 
popular — and  nobody  expects  that  it  will  ever  be  a 
serious  challenge  to  Mom’s  apple  pie.  But  then,  no  one 
could  top  that  one.  ET»1 
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So  you’d  like  to  go  back  to  school?  Well,  the  Army  would  like  you  to  go 
back  to  school,  too. 

The  Army’s  goal  is  a high  school  diploma  for  every  enlisted  man;  an 
associate  degree  for  warrant  officers;  and  at  least  a bachelor’s  degree  for 
commissioned  officers.  So  if  you  want  to  go  to  school,  there  are  a number  of 
part-time  and  full-time  Army  programs  to  help  you  reach  those  aims  and 
beyond. 

Today,  more  than  70  percent  of  the  officer  corps  hold  bachelor’s  degrees 
or  above,  and  almost  80  percent  of  enlisted  men  hold  high  school  diplomas, 
10  percent  of  which — 60,000  last  year  alone — came  through  the  Army’s 
high  school  equivalency  program.  On  an  average  day  last  year,  you  could 
find  200,000  Army  men  and  women  taking  preparatory,  high  school,  or 
college  courses  all  over  the  world. 

So  education  is  a vital  part  of  modern  Army  life.  But  the  big  questions 
for  you  as  an  individual  are:  "How  do  I fit  in?”  and  “What  educational  pro- 
gram is  best  for  me?” 
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Your  best  source  of  information  is  your  Army  educa- 
tion advisor  in  your  post  education  center.  All  major 
Army  installations  have  at  least  one  center,  and  smaller 
posts  also  have  centers,  or  use  the  facilities  of  the 
nearest  major  post. 

For  an  overall  view  of  what  educational  opportunities 
are  available  in  the  Army,  the  following  summary  may 
help. 

Preparatory  and  High  School  Courses.  If  you  hit 

the  street  before  the  rest  of  your  high  school  class, 
chances  are  you’ve  heard  of  the  Armed  Forces  high 
school  equivalency  exam.  You’ve  probably  been  asked 
to  take  it  since  Basic.  For  those  who  need  help  in  pre- 
paring for  the  exam,  the  education  center  conducts 
group  study  classes  in  basic  subjects  such  as  English, 
math,  social  science,  and  general  science.  Many  com- 
manders allow  their  men  to  take  courses  during  duty 
time — and  they’re  free. 

Several  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS) 
schools  in  the  future-oriented  missile  field  require  the 
diploma,  not  to  mention  the  civilian  employer  you 
may  run  into  some  day.  So  why  not  get  that  diploma 
now? 

A Year  of  College  Credit.  Army  education  centers 
also  give  a more  advanced  equivalency  test,  which  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  considers 
equal  to  30  credits  of  college  courses.  It’s  called  CLEP, 
or  College  Level  Examination  Program,  and  it’s  tough. 
While  60,000  passed  the  GED  high  school  test  last 
year,  only  3,700  made  it  past  the  CLEP.  Like  the 
high  school  exam,  the  CLEP  is  distributed  and  scored 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI) 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  often  called  the  “biggest  corres- 
pondence school  in  the  world.”  USAFI  also  provides 
books,  teaching  aids,  and  ACE-approved  lesson  plans 
to  the  Army  education  centers. 

One  caution  about  CLEP  and  the  other  college 
credit  programs,  though.  Not  every  college  or  uni- 
versity accepts  credit  earned  in  these  programs.  If 
you  plan  to  continue  your  education  outside  the  Army, 
you’d  better  check  the  policy  of  the  college  you’d  like 
to  attend. 

Two  Years  of  College  Credit.  Officers,  warrant 
officers,  and  enlisted  personnel  who  have  not  actually 
spent  2^years  in  a college  classroom  can  receive 
equivalent  credit  by  meeting  a combination  of  require- 
ments that  include:  12  semester  hours  of  college,  some 
service  school  credit,  and  correspondence  courses.  If 
you  and  your  education  advisor  decide  you  have  the 
requirements  for  this  credit,  you  can  apply  for  it  to  the 
Adjutant  General  in  Washington,  in  accordance  with 
Paragraph  12,  AR  621-5. 

College  Programs — Part  Time.  Anywhere  in  the 
world,  from  Alaska  to  Vietnam,  a soldier  can  continue 
his  progress  toward  a college  degree.  In  many  areas, 
you  have  a wide  choice  of  local  colleges  offering  eve- 
ning courses.  The  Army  will  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
tuition  if  the  course  is  given  by  an  accredited  institution. 


Your  education  advisor  has  the  forms  to  fill  out. 

Where  local  schools  are  not  available,  and  even  when 
they  are,  one  or  more  universities  may  run  resident 
courses  at  Army  facilities.  Many  schools  participate  in 
this  program  by  sending  their  own  professors  or  by 
hiring  local  instructors  to  teach  the  very  same  courses 
they  give  on  campus.  The  credit  is  the  same  as  if  you 
were  knee  deep  in  the  halls  of  ivy,  even  if  you’re  actual- 
ly knee  deep  in  the  mud  of  Vietnam. 

USAFI  offers  college  courses  too,  all  ACE-evaluated, 
in  a wide  range  of  subjects,  for  an  initial  enrollment  fee 
of  $5.  Additional  courses  are  free  if  you  pass  your  end- 
of-course  tests. 

College — Full-Time.  There  are  two  ways  for  a sol- 
dier to  attend  college  full  time  while  on  active  duty. 
The  first  is  the  Degree  Completion  Program,  or  “boot- 
strap” as  it  is  called.  To  be  eligible,  a person  must  be 
within  1 year  of  completing  his  undergraduate  degree 
or  graduate  degree.  Plans  call  for  expanding  this  pro- 
gram for  2 years  of  undergraduate  work.  Prerequisites 
include  3 years’  active  Federal  service  time  for  officers 
and  warrant  officers,  or  1 year  for  enlisted.  A selectee 
must  agree  to  serve  2 years’  active  Federal  service  after 
completion  of  the  degree,  and  he  must  meet  the  financial 
requirements  of  his  college.  If  you  qualify,  you  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  your  degree  on  Army  time,  with 
pay  and  moving  expenses,  but  at  your  own  expense. 
However,  you  may  be  eligible  for  GI  Bill  assistance  to 
help  meet  the  schooling  costs. 

The  second  civilian  education  program  allows  a 
soldier  to  attend  school  for  up  to  2 years  at  the  Army’s 
expense.  The  subjects  you  can  study  are  limited  to  what 
the  Army  needs  but  cannot  provide  in  its  own  schools. 
Under  this  program,  your  service  obligation  is  greater — 
generally  2 to  3 years  for  each  year  in  school — and  ad- 
mission to  the  program  is  highly  competitive.  AR  350- 
200  spells  out  the  details,  but  the  key  is  “education 
for  the  needs  of  the  Army.”  Subjects  offered  include: 
automotive  engineering,  chemistry,  electronics,  mathe- 
matics, meteorology,  police  science  and  criminology, 
business,  personnel  administration,  language  and  area 
studies,  and  automatic  data  processing. 

Financial  Aid.  If  all  this  looks  good  except  for  the 
money,  two  financial  aid  programs  might  help  you.  The 
first  is  the  75  percent  tuition  payment  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  available  for  off-duty  classes  in  ac- 
credited schools. 

The  second  aid  is  the  good  old  GI  Bill.  Now,  you 
don’t  have  to  be  a veteran  to  take  advantage  of  its 
educational  benefits.  Any  active  duty  soldier  with  over 
2 years’  service  can  get  the  maximum  36  months  of 
educational  assistance  under  the  bill. 

That,  briefly,  is  what’s  available  in  the  Army  educa- 
tion market.  Resuming  your  education — if  only  to  take 
a course  or  two — may  not  whisk  you  back  to  warm 
summer  nights  on  the  tree-lined  campus,  but  it  could 
take  you  away  from  the  24-hour-a-day  Army  grind, 
and  advance  your  career  at  the  same  time.  ET»1 
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There’s  more  to  Alaska  than  snow  and  glaciers,  and 
the  soldier  stationed  there  will  find  that  duty  as  varied 
and  challenging  as  Alaska  itself. 

For  it  is  a land  of  contrast — bluish  glaciers,  wooded 
mountains,  spongy  tundra,  and  swift  rivers.  In  the 
winter,  temperatures  in  the  interior  may  dip  to  60 
degrees  below  zero,  while,  in  the  same  area  in  the 
summer,  it  can  be  more  than  150  degrees  warmer. 
There’s  more  than  20  hours  of  darkness  in  December 
but,  in  June,  there’s  light  officially  for  21  hours,  and 
the  remaining  hours  are  twilight. 

There’s  still  a touch  of  the  frontier  in  modem  cities 
like  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Moose  and  bear  roam 
just  a few  miles  out  of  town.  The  culture  of  the 
Alaska  natives — Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Indian — contrasts 
with  old  Russian  and  modern  American  influences. 
There’s  big  industry,  and  there’s  the  homesteader  in 
the  wilderness.  Alaska  is  a way  of  life  which  defies 
description,  a state  quite  different  from  any  of  the 
“Lower  48,”  as  the  Alaskans  call  the  mainland  states. 

The  Army  first  came  to  Alaska  in  1867,  the  year 
of  its  purchase,  and  now  has  three  posts  there:  Fort 
Richardson,  near  Anchorage;  Fort  Wainwright,  at 
Fairbanks;  and  Fort  Greely,  about  100  miles  southeast 
of  Fairbanks. 

Today,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  state  is 
demonstrated  by  missions  given  to  United  States  Army 
Alaska  (USARAL)  by  the  Alaskan  Command,  the 
unified  command  that  guides  the  defense  efforts  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  Alaska.  These  missions 
include:  providing  for  the  ground  defense,  as  well  as 
participating  in  the  air  defense  of  the  state;  developing 
doctrine  for  cold  weather,  northern,  and  mountain  op- 
erations; supporting  civil  defense  activities;  performing 
search  and  rescue  operations;  and  furnishing  support 
to  Air  Force,  Army,  and  non-Army  elements. 

USARAL  Headquarters  at  Fort  Richardson  directs 
the  three  posts  in  performing  these  missions.  Also  at 
Fort  Richardson  are  the  sprawling  warehouses  of  the 
USARAL  Supply  Control  Center  which  supplies  the 
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command  with  everything  from  C-rations  to  vehicle 
parts.  The  supply  center's  Petroleum  Distribution 
Branch  operates  two  pipelines,  one  of  them  a 626- 
mile  system  that  supports  Army  and  Air  Force  units 
in  the  interior. 

Two  Nike-Hercules  missile  battalions  of  the  87th 
Artillery  Group  (Air  Defense)  participate  with  the 
Air  Force  in  the  air  defense  of  the  state.  Headquarters 
of  the  87th  Artillery  Group  is  also  at  Fort  Richardson. 
Another  major  organization  at  this  p>ost  is  the  U.S. 
Army  Strategic  Communications  Command-Signal 
Group  (Alaska). 

Tw'o  infantry  brigades,  the  172d  “Snowhawks”  at 
Fort  Richardson  and  the  171st  “Huskies”  at  Fort  Wain- 
wright, help  carry  out  USARAL’s  mission  of  providing 
for  ground  defense. 

Designated  as  light  infantry,  the  brigades  depend  on 
skis  and  snowshoes  for  ground  mobility  in  the  winter. 
Snow  machines  are  being  evaluated,  and  they  may  supv 
plement  maneuverability.  In  addition,  the  helicopters 
and  fixed-wing  aircraft  of  the  19th  Aviation  Battalion 
provide  the  infantry  with  an  airmobile  and  surveillance 
capability. 

Training  and  Testing.  Winter  exercises  in  Alaska 
keep  USARAL  soldiers’  skills  sharp.  Joint  exercises 
regularly  involve  elements  of  the  Air  Force,  Reserve 
units  from  the  Lower  48,  and  the  Eskimo  Scouts  of 
the  Alaska  Army  National  Guard  training  with 
USARAL.  soldiers.  (See  “Eyes  and  Ears  of  the 
North,”  May  1970  Army  Digest.)  In  such  exercises, 
it’s  a major  operation  just  to  keep  the  vehicles  running, 
for  the  deep  cold  respects  neither  man  nor  machine. 

Adventure  training  is  unique  to  Alaska.  It  involves 
small  units  operating  on  their  own  in  remote  areas. 
Troops  benefit  from  the  recreational  opportunities  as 
well  as  the  training. 

Special  winter  gear,  from  parkas  to  vapor  barrier 
boots,  is  issued  to  all  USARAL  personnel.  Every 
soldier  goes  through  annual  “winter  indoctrination” 
training — 3 days  of  learning  winter  survival  tech- 
niques in  die  field.  The  first  night  the  men  sleep  in 
tents  warmed  by  Yukon  stoves,  but  the  next  day  they 
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“The  Northern  Warfare  Training  Center  teaches  USARAL 
infantrymen  to  fight  and  survive  in  the  cold.” 

must  build  lean-to  shelters  heated  by  campfires,  no 
small  task  when  all  the  available  firewood  may  well 
be  under  a foot  or  more  of  snow. 

In  the  interior,  the  Northern  Warfare  Training  Center 
at  Fort  Greely  teaches  USARAL  infantrymen  to  fight 
and  survive  in  the  cold,  a formidable  enemy  of  in- 
fantrymen and  tactical  equipment.  In  the  summer, 
instruction  includes  mountain,  glacier,  and  river  train- 
ing. Rope,  pitons,  and  snap  links  are  everyday  equip- 
ment as  the  infantryman  learns  to  scale  glaciers  and 
descend  mountains  either  slowly  afoot  or  in  the  grace- 
ful leaps  of  the  rappelling  mountaineer. 

The  job  of  testing  equipment  for  northern  areas — 
from  boots  to  weapons — is  also  conducted  at  Fort 
Greely  by  the  U.S.  Army  Arctic  Test  Center,  which 
operates  under  the  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mand. Special  roads  and  trails  are  used  to  test  vehicle 
mobility.  While  snow  and  ice  are  the  obvious  difficul- 
ties, the  bog-like  “muskeg”  is  an  equally  difficult  prob- 
lem in  warm  weather. 

A soldier  who  has  been  through  the  full  winter  and 
summer  cycle  of  training  in  Alaska  has  the  stamina, 
knowledge,  and  confidence  to  meet  the  rigors  of  any 
northern  climate.  He  learns  to  think  of  glaciers  and 
rivers  as  highways,  and  never  underestimates  the  power 
of  the  cold. 

Helping  the  civilian  community  is  an  important  mis- 
sion. The  Army  was  active  in  rescue  work  during  the 
1964  Good  Friday  earthquake  and  the  1967  Chena 
River  flood  at  Fairbanks.  It  helped  fight  the  disastrous 
August  1969  Swanson  River  fire,  which  charred  86,840 
acres  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  southwest  of  Anchorage. 

Along  with  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard, 
USARAL’s  19th  Aviation  Battalion  performs  search 
and  rescue  missions.  Alaskan  “bush  pilots”  must  op- 
erate under  some  of  the  world’s  toughest  conditions. 
Recently,  a UH-1D  “Huey”  helicopter  rescued  an 
ailing  mountain  climber  stranded  on  the  15,000-foot 
level  of  Mount  McKinley.  It  took  more  than  30  hours 
of  searching  and  braving  bad  weather  to  rescue  the 
man,  who  had  contracted  respiratory  problems  as  his 
team  scaled  North  America’s  highest  peak. 

Recreation.  The  Alaska-stationed  soldier  doesn’t 
work  all  the  time,  however.  The  countryside  and  its 
friendly  towns  and  cities  offer  a wide  variety  of  sight- 
seeing and  outdoor  recreation. 

Anchorage,  the  state’s  largest  city  with  an  area 
population  exceeding  100,000,  is  full  of  things  to  see 
and  do,  ranging  from  colorful  summer  festivals  of 
music  and  native  arts  in  June  to  the  fur  rendezvous 
in  February.  Shops  with  a wide  selection  of  native 
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handicrafts,  such  as  carved  ivory  and  soapstone,  muk- 
luks,  fur  parkas,  and  Eskimo  baskets,  are  popular  for 
off-duty  browsing  and  souvenir  shopping. 

Photogenic  Portage  Glacier,  about  50  miles  south- 
east of  Anchorage,  is  a popular  summer  attraction. 
Alyeska  ski  resort,  a little  closer  to  Anchorage,  offers 
winter  sports  and  then,  in  summer, ' provides  chairlift 
views. 

Located  less  than  150  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Fairbanks  grew  from  a gold  rush  town  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  become  Alaska’s  second  largest 
city.  It  is  a place  of  typical  Alaskan  contrast,  where 
log  cabins  of  early  settlers  stand  alongside  modern 
concrete  and  steel  apartment  buildings.  Although  not 
so  large  as  Anchorage,  Fairbanks  has  unusual  at- 
tractions, such  as  the  annual  Midnight  Sun  Baseball 
Game,  fully  illuminated  by  the  sun  during  the  year's 
longest  day,  June  21st. 

Airline  tours  can  take  an  Army  family  to  Nome,  in 
gold  rush  country,  or  to  a village  like  Kotzebue  where 
Eskimos  perform  the  spectacular  blanket-toss.  At 
Point  Barrow,  photographers  can  shoot  a sun  which 
never  sets  for  82  days  during  the  summer.  And  there 
are  colorful  towns  like  Kenai,  within  driving  distance 
of  Anchorage. 

During  the  winter  months  Army-operated  ski  slopes 
at  Fort  Wainwright  and  Fort  Richardson  are  alive  with 
lifts  and  skiers,  many  of  them  soldiers  relaxing  and 
enjoying  the  sport,  after  completing  rugged  military 
cross-country  ski  training. 

Ice-skating,  snow  machining,  curling  (an  ice  sport 
using  brooms  and  44  1 /2-pound  stones),  sled  dog 
racing,  and  winter  hunting  and  fishing — all  attract 
their  share  of  off-duty  activity.  Skating  rinks  and  snow 
machine  areas  arc  located  on  post. 

Winter  festivals  in  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  draw 
many  soldiers.  Anchorage’s  week-long  Fur  Rendezvous, 
held  each  February,  features  the  fur  auction  and  the 
World  Championship  Sled  Dog  Races,  once  won  bv  a 
USARAL  soldier.  Specialist  4 Joev  Reddington.  In 
mid-March,  the  Fairbanks  Ice  Carnival  heralds  the  end 
of  winter  with  the  North  America  Sled  Dog  Champion- 
ship. native  dancing,  entertainment,  and  exhibits. 


Snow  machines  are  popular  in  Alaska,  and  a few 
hardy  Army  men  take  to  the  trails  in  pursuit  of  trophies 
or.  in  the  case  of  the  bigger  races,  prize  mone>.  Per- 
haps the  most  grueling  race  is  the  Midnight  Sun  600, 
an  event  beginning  near  Anchorage  and  ending  in  the 
Fairbanks  area.  For  this  race,  most  people  are  content 
with  being  spectators. 

In  summer,  the  almost-cndless  hours  of  daylight 
give  soldiers  and  families  the  chance  to  hunt  big  game, 
fish,  camp  in  a natural  wonderland  at  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley Park,  or  ride  a train  into  virgin  wilderness  in- 
habited only  by  the  wildlife.  Other  diversions  include 
cruises  aboard  one  of  the  Marine  Highway  ferries, 
flying  a small  plane  into  otherwise  inaccessible  areas, 
visiting  historic  sites  or  early  Russian  Alaska,  or  e\en 
panning  for  gold. 

At  each  post.  Special  Services  rents  tent  trailers 
and  small  boats  with  motors.  Deep-sea  fishing  ex- 
cursions can  be  scheduled  at  Army-operated  recreation 
camps  at  the  seaport  cities  of  Seward  and  Valdez.  The 
sportsman  doesn’t  have  to  go  far  for  excellent  fishing 
and  boating,  however.  On  or  near  each  of  the  three 
posts  are  boats,  tackle,  and  well-stocked  lakes. 

Assisting  the  state  conservation  and  experimental 
programs  is  an  important  USARAL  activity  Operating 
in  conjunction  with  state  fish  and  game  authorities. 
Fort  Richardson  hatches  and  rears  fish  at  it^  own 
facility  on  posts.  Trout  are  stocked  in  nearby  lakes, 
and  some  of  the  salmon  are  released  in  Ship  Creek, 
a stream  located  on  post  from  where  the  fish  journey 
through  nearby  Cook  Inlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  they 
return  to  the  creek  in  a few  years  to  spawn.  At  Fort 
Wainwright.  a mountain  sheep  tagging  program  con- 
dueted  with  state  officials  gathers  statistics  on  the 
population  of  the  animals  so  that  hunting  limits  can 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

On-post  activities  include  the  services  offered  on 
any  Army  installation  such  as  theaters,  gymnasiums, 
service  clubs,  open  messes,  and  craft  shops. 

There  are  many  attractions  for  military  members  and 
their  families  stationed  in  Alaska,  especially  if  they 
like  the  outdoors.  For  Alaska  is  a unique  place  where 
a soldier  can  scale  a glacier  during  the  week  and  haul 
in  a giant  King  Salmon  on  the  weekend. 
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The  wildlife  museum  at  Fort  Richardson,  left, 
holds  a great  Interest  for  many  Alaska  soldiers. 
In  summer  months,  the  Northern  Warfare 
Training  Center  conducts  riverboat  operations 
on  the  Tanana  River,  below. 


In  the  winter  months,  there  is  time  for 
the  Arctic  Valley  ski  slope,  below, 
while  in  the  long  days  of  summer  there 
is  good  fishing,  right.  . . . 


. . . or  putting  an  airplane  into  readiness  as  a member  of  the  Fort  Richardson 
Flying  Club,  below;  or  visiting  the  railroad  locomotive  relic  and  totem  pole  in  an 
Anchorage  park,  with  part  of  the  city  skyline  in  the  background,  bottom.  fiT»l 
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Vietnamese  students  go  home  from  Fort  Eustis 
to  help  their  countrymen — 

Keep 

’em 

Flying 

LT  Dennis  C.  Hampton 
Photos  by  SP5  Earl  Wilson 


Students  learn  in  great  detail  just  how  the  machines 
they  will  be  flying  are  operated.  They  work  on  a 
tail  boom  assembly,  top  left,  on  a turbine  engine, 
top  right,  and  on  the  rotor  that  keeps  'em  flying, 
left. 


\A/hat  part  on  the  UH-1  helicopter  allows  the 
aircraft  to  autorotate?”  asks  the  instructor,  an  Army 
specialist  6. 

The  eight  Vietnamese  Air  Force  enlisted  men  are 
silent,  as  they  study  their  manuals  and  the  cutaway 
schematic  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  Then  Airman 
Basic  Phu  Son  from  Nha  Trang  says,  “I  think  for 
autorotate  it  must  be  the  free-wheeling  clutch  in  the 
input  drive  quill.” 

Airman  Son  and  his  fellow  Vietnamese  are  some 
of  the  more  than  400  members  of  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  (VNAF)  who  recently  received  intensive  train- 
ing in  single-rotor  helicopter  maintenance  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  home  of  the  Army  Transportation  Corps,  under  a 
Military  Assistance  Program  project. 

Five  Vietnamese  officers  and  one  noncommissioned 
officer  supervised  their  countrymen.  Pleading  this 
small  staff  was  Major  Tran  Thu,  an  aeronautical  en- 
gineer who  was  chief  of  the  Technical  School  at  the 
Air  Force  Training  Center  in  Nha  Trang.  He  described 
the  helicopter  training  as  “vital  to  Vietnam’s  future.” 
As  more  and  more  pilots  and  mechanics  are  trained, 
Vietnamese  air  units  are  shouldering  a greater  and 
greater  burden  of  the  air  war. 

The  first  group  of  VNAF  students  arrived  at  Fort 
Eustis  on  June  6,  1969.  Since  then,  continuous  classes 
turned  out  400  Vietnamese  who  returned  to  their 
country  as  trained  helicopter  repairmen.  They  work  as 
mechanics  and  crew  in  Vietnamese  helicopter  units, 
and  continue  to  undergo  additional  in-country  training 
and  instruction  to  increase  their  proficiency  while 
actually  performing  their  jobs. 

The  men  chosen  to  receive  training  were  volunteers 
with  at  least  a high  school  education.  After  3 months  of 
basic  training,  they  attended  the  Armed  Forces  Lan- 
guage School  in  Saigon  for  up  to  6 months.  They  passed 
tests  in  English  comprehension,  science,  and  mathe- 
matics before  coming  to  the  United  States. 

As  volunteers  in  the  Vietnam  Air  Force,  they  have  a 
minimum  of  4 years’  obligated  service.  Many,  like 
Airmen  Son  from  Nha  Trang,  plan  to  make  the  military 
their  career. 

When  Airman  Son  first  arrived  in  the  United  States, 

LIEUTENANT  DENNIS  C.  HAMPTON  is  assigned  (9  headquarters,  United 
States  Army  Transportation  Center,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
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The  students  learn  to  use  intricate  testing 
equipment,  right,  then  get  acquainted  with 
the  helicopter  on  the  ground,  right  center, 
and  tire  their  weapons,  far  right. 


he  participated  in  a 3-day  orientation  program  de- 
signed to  familiarize  him  with  the  school,  the  surround- 
ing area  of  Virginia,  and  the  non-Army  side  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

All  students  went  through  a 13-week  course  in 
general  helicopter  and  fixed-wing  maintenance,  includ- 
ing inspection,  maintenance,  and  servicing  of  the  air- 
craft. About  a third  went  on  to  specialized  training 
in  propellor  and  rotor  blades,  power  train  mechanics, 
and  turbine  engine  repair. 

“Some  students  ran  into  difficulties  in  the  first  3 
weeks,"  says  Major  William  J.  Blair,  chief  of  the 
foreign  liaison  office  at  Fort  Eustis.  “These  weeks 
were  completely  academic,  and  the  men  had  some 
trouble  with  the  technical  language.” 

But  with  extra  instruction  at  night,  and  additional 
classes  given  by  the  VNAF  cadre,  those  who  had 
language  problems  were  able  to  catch  up.  Major  Blair 
pointed  out  that  the  students  were  particularly  good 
in  hands-on  training. 

As  with  American  students,  the  Vietnamese  received 
8 hours  of  instruction  a day,  equally  divided  between 
classrooms  and  actual  hands-on  helicopter  maintenance 
experience.  Instructors  spoke  more  slowly  to  their 
Vietnamese  students,  the  classes  tended  to  be  smaller, 
and,  of  course,  the  Vietnamese  were  not  required  to 
go  through  the  end-of-course  Vietnam  orientation 
program.  Otherwise,  they  received  about  the  same 
amount  of  material  and  technical  training  as  their 
American  counterparts  and  were  expected  to  perform 
as  well.  Most  of  them  did. 

Pentagon  officials  say  the  program  was  considerably 
more  successful  than  expected.  The  goal:  to  have 
Vietnamese  train  Vietnamese  in  their  native  country 
and  language.  The  type  of  training  provided  at  Fort 
Fustis  has  now  been  shifted  to  Vietnam. 

In-country  schools  for  aircraft  maintenance  basic 
skills  have  been  established  at  Bien  Hoa,  Tan  Son 
Nliut,  and  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Air  Training  Cen- 
ter at  Nha  Trang.  An  aggressive  program  of  instruction 
began  last  March,  and  the  obstacle  of  the  language 


barrier  has  already  been  overcome.  With  classes  given 
in  their  own  language,  the  Vietnamese  students  and 
U S.  Air  Force  trained  instructors  are  able  to  progress 
even  faster. 

The  benefits  have  been  two-sided.  Not  only  have 
the  Vietnamese  learned  skills  to  take  over  jobs  from 
Americans  now  working  in  Vietnam;  they  also  have 
learned  about  everyday  American  life. 

“There  are  many  different  things  at*out  V ietnam 
and  America,”  says  20-year-old  Ho  Chuc  from  Nha 
Trang.  “American  girls  are  very  natural,  and  it  was 
easy  to  make  friends  there.  But  the  weather  was  very 
different  from  that  in  my  country.  I never  saw  snow 
before  I came  to  the  United  States." 

The  people  in  the  foreign  liaison  office  tried  to  show 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers  a side  of  American  life  they 
seldom  see.  Tours  were  arranged  to  Yorktown.  site  of 
the  last  major  battle  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
to  Jamestown,  where  the  first  English-speaking  colony 
was  established  in  1607.  The  men  also  visited  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  famous  for  its  colonial  craft  shops  and 
restored  buildings,  and  the  Virginia  state  capitol  in 
Richmond.  Occasionally,  some  traveled  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  New  York. 

Major  Blair  also  tried  to  help  the  Vietnamese  under- 
stand the  American  two-party  political  system  and  our 
education,  judicial,  and  economic  systems.  “If  we  got 
a chance,  we  also  talked  about  problems  in  America." 
Major  Blair  points  out.  "Minority  groups,  labor  prob- 
lems— we  didn’t  try  to  pretend  that  everything  in 
America  is  good." 

The  VNAF  men  also  visited  local  churches,  and 
civilian  families  in  the  area  have  hosted  the  students 
in  their  homes — sometimes  patiently  looking  at  the 
hundreds  of  photographs  taken  by  the  men.  all  of  w hom 
seemed  to  be  camera  bugs. 

Housed  and  fed  the  same  as  American  enlisted  men. 
the  VNAF  students  organized  soccer  teams,  and  they 
made  sure  not  to  miss  Tel.  a holiday  similar  to  our 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  all  in  one.  At  the  last 
Tet  party.  200  enlisted  men  got  together  for  an  evening 
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of  entertainment  by  Vietnamese  singers,  magicians, 
and,  judging  from  the  laughter,  a very  funny  Viet- 
namese comedian. 

But  most  important  of  all  was  the  training  itself. 
After  the  program  ended  at  Fort  Eustis,  the  VNAF 
students  returned  to  their  home  country  to  apply 
the  skills  they  had  learned.  And  although  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  people  working  with  the  program  feel  the 


results  were  good,  only  time  will  really  tell.  As  the 
Vietnamese  take  over  a greater  and  greater  share 
of  the  fighting,  including  the  air  war,  their  ability  and 
proficiency  will  be  put  to  the  real  test. 

As  Airman  Chung  Vinh  described  it,  “I  was  not 
a mechanic  before,  but  now  I have  learned  how  to 
be  a crew  chief.  Now  I must  do  my  job  well  for  my 
country.”  ht»l 
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Development  of  Shillelagh 
will  mean  that  the  new 
Main  Battle  Tank  70  will 


Carry  a Big 

Stick 


William  T.  Hunt 
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p rom  your  well-concealed  tank 
you  view  the  distant  road  in- 
tersection through  your  telescope. 
A tank  seems  to  crawl  into  your 
field  of  vision,  although  you  know 
in  fact  it  must  be  moving  rapidly. 
Centering  the  cross-hairs  of  your 
sight  on  it,  you  push  a button  and 
your  missile  wings  its  way  toward 
the  intruder.  The  enemy  twists  and 
turns,  but  you  keep  the  cross-hairs 
centered  on  target.  There  is  a flash, 
and  one  more  enemy  tank  is  de- 
molished. 

But  it  really  wasn’t  destroyed  be- 
cause you  really  have  only  been 
practicing  your  firing  in  a “real 
world”  environment,  practicing  with 
Shillelagh,  the  missile  that  guides 
itself  automatically  along  your  line 
of  sight  to  the  moving  target. 

Ready  and  on  station  now,  Shil- 
lelagh is  helping  to  guard  our  lines 
of  defense.  With  its  long  range  and 
phenomenal  accuracy,  the  weapon 
is  bringing  basic  changes  in  the 
traditional  techniques  of  tank  gun- 
nery as  more  and  more  gunners 
are  being  trained  in  the  simple  art 
of  firing  it.  Most  of  this  training 
is  by  repeated  practice  with  a “con- 
duct-of-fire”  training  device,  which 
simulates  firing  from  an  actual  ve- 
hicle under  actual  field  conditions. 
But  each  gunner  also  fires  real 
missiles  as  part  of  his  total  training, 
to  prove  that  the  “bird”  does  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  a major 
problem  in  early  testing  of  the 
Shillelagh  was  that  it  was  too  sim- 
ple. Experienced  tankers  tended  to 
“lead”  moving  targets  or  to  “fly” 
the  missile  to  the  goal,  whereas  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  the 
cross-hairs  centered  on  target,  re- 
gardless of  evasive  action  by  the 
target,  or  what  the  missile  may  ap- 
pear to  do.  Fortunately,  the  testers 
were  able  to  record  how  the  gun- 
ners reacted;  otherwise,  some  human 
failures  would  have  been  chalked 
up  as  missile  failures,  and  the  de- 
velopers would  have  been  pressed 
to  find  out  what  was  wrong. 

WILLIAM  T.  HUNT  is  chief  of  the  Vehicle  Branch, 
Ground  Mobility  Division,  Research,  Development 
and  Engineering  Directorate,  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command. 


The  weapon  was  started  down 
the  road  to  success  about  a dozen 
years  ago.  Originally,  Shillelagh  was 
paired  with  the  Sheridan  Armored 
Reconnaissance  Vehicle,  but  as  de- 
velopment proceeded,  it  was  se- 
lected as  the  primary  weapon  for 
other  vehicles  and  was  split  away 
to  find  its  own  destiny. 

In  addition  to  its  accuracy  and 
automatic  features,  the  Shillelagh  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  fired  from  a 
gun-launcher  that  also  shoots  “con- 
ventional” ammunition.  The  152mm 
family  now  includes  a high-explosive 
antitank  (HEAT)  round,  plus  a 
canister  round,  and  a round  just  for 
training.  These  cartridges  are  used 
in  the  lightweight  guns  on  the 
Sheridan  and  the  M60A1E2  tank. 
But,  in  the  heavier  152mm  gun 
being  readied  for  the  new  Main 
Battle  Tank  of  the  seventies,  now 
designated  the  XM803.  it  will  al- 
so be  possible  to  use  a high-ve- 
locity armor-piercing  “kinetic  en- 
ergy” round. 

All  of  these  use  a combustible 
case  and  primer  so  that  there  is  no 
“hot  brass”  problem.  A compressed 
air  scavenging  system  is  used  when 
firing  the  “conventional”  round  to 
purge  the  gun  tube  of  residue.  This 
system  is  quite  an  improvement 
over  the  turret-mounted  blower  sys- 
tem used  in  earlier  main  battle 
tanks. 

The  success  of  Shillelagh  and  its 
effect  on  Army  planning  led  to  its 
inclusion  in  the  MBT-70/XM803 
Main  Battle  Tank.  This  tank — the 
most  advanced  armored  vehicle  ever 
on  the  drawing  boards — started  in 
1963  as  a joint  venture  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(FRG).  The  many  peculiar  situa- 
tions encountered — language,  metric 
system,  different  approaches  to  both 
development  procedures  and  fight- 
ing doctrines,  and  the  requirements 
for  complete  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  smallest  tech- 
nical details — noticeably  affected 
the  whole  program,  so  that  finally 
it  was  decided,  in  January  1970,  to 
pursue  a cooperative  rather  than  a 
ioint  program.  Now  both  countries 
are  free  to  make  unilateral  technical 
decisions  but  keep  each  other  fully 


aware  of  what  is  happening. 

The  prototypes  of  the  joint  US/ 
FRG  version  are  now  being  tested 
in  each  country.  A new  generation 
of  U.S.  pilot  models  is  planned. 
These  new  models,  incorporating 
unilateral  changes,  will  be  thorough- 
ly tested  before  the  tank  is  released 
for  production.  Significant  advances 
in  night-fighting  capability,  cross- 
country mobility,  and  weapon  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  have  already 
been  demonstrated — all  of  which 
are  needed  to  maintain  an  edge  in 
quality  over  any  potential  op- 
ponent’s lead  in  quantity. 

An  important  advantage  of  XM- 
803  is  that  it  will  require  only  a 
three-man  crew.  The  usual  fourth 
crewman  will  be  replaced  by  a 
mechanical  device  to  load  the 
gunlauncher.  Being  able  to  improve 
our  fighting  capability  while  cut- 
ting back  on  overall  manpower 
and  operating  costs  should  far  out- 
weigh the  higher  cost  of  the  new 
tank. 

With  the  combination  of  the  Shil- 
lelagh and  XM803,  the  Army  will 
have  an  important  weapons  system 
to  add  to  its  versatility.  03 
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Ruins  of  Fort  San  Lorenzo,  below,  mark  the  location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River  where  Sir  Henry  Morgan  began  his  march  across  the  Isthmus  to  attack  Old 
Panama  City. 


Families  picnic  along  the  winding  path  where  orchids  grow.  . . . 

Youngsters  imagine  that  they  are  conquistadors  blazing  a trail  to  the 
fabled  Golden  City  of  Panama.  . . . 

Soldiers  from  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Command  traverse  its  length 
on  guard  marches.  . . . 

It’s  the  Las  Cruces  Trail,  a wide,  winding,  easily  traversed  path  through 
some  of  the  Republic  of  Panama’s  most  scenic  country.  Today,  it  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  terminus  near  Panama  City  on  the  Pacific.  Ma- 
neuvering troops  cover  it  in  72  hours — but  three  centuries  ago  Sir  Henry 
Morgan’s  marauding  buccaneers  nearly  starved  as  their  advance  over  this 
same  route  was  contested  by  Indians  and  Spaniards. 

Since  earliest  days,  the  strategic  location  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had 
made  it  a target  for  the  Spanish  conquistadors  who  were  intent  on  seizing 
and  holding  the  area,  and  for  the  English  and  Dutch  who  were  intent  on 
seizing  the  riches  of  the  conquistadors.  Francis  Drake  ravaged  the  coast 
in  the  16th  century,  and  others  followed  him.  Then  in  1668  came  Henry 
Morgan,  commissioned  by  England’s  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  capture  the  im- 
portant town  of  Portobello.  He  held  the  city  for  ransom,  departed  when  it 
was  paid,  but  returned  2 years  later  to  take  Fort  San  Lorenzo  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagres  River.  He  killed  all  but  25  of  the  300-man  Spanish  garrison — 
and  then  made  the  survivors  carry  his  supplies  and  arms  as  he  marched 
across  the  Isthmus  to  Panama  City  in  his  drive  to  seize  that  city’s  famed 
golden  altar  and  other  treasures. 

The  march  through  steaming,  insect-plagued  jungle  was  beset  with 
wracking  hardships.  Morgan  took  just  1 day’s  supplies,  hoping  to  live  off  the 
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Where  pirate  looters  trod,  U.S.  soldiers  today  make  a map 
reconnaissance  on  the  "Real  Camino  de  Cruces,"  right. 
Visitors  here  can  see  the  beautiful  gardens,  below,  or  an 
ancient  cannon  that  guarded  the  now-ruined  Old  Panama  City, 
bottom. 


land.  But  as  he  and  his  men  hacked  their  way  through  the  jungle,  the 
Indians  laid  waste  the  food  sources,  and  it  was  a weary,  hungry,  and  thirsty 
crew  that  finally  emerged  near  Cruces  a week  later. 

From  a promontory  on  the  Continental  Divide,  the  buccaneer  force  could 
see  Panama  City,  8 miles  distant.  In  the  pitched  battle  for  the  city . Morgan's 
1,400  buccaneers  defeated  the  garrison  of  2.600.  Officials  and  citizens  fled, 
taking  the  most  important  church  and  government  funds  and  treasures  on 
their  ships.  It  is  said  that  Morgan  unknowingly  stood  on  the  ground  above 
the  very  spot  where  the  fabulous  golden  altar  had  been  buried  to  save  it 
from  the  English. 

But  enough  loot  remained  so  that,  after  4 weeks.  Morgan  was  able  to 
leave  with  175  mule-loads  of  booty  and  600  prisoners.  The  trail  used  by 
Morgan  and  his  band  has  become  known  as  the  Las  Cruces  Trail,  although 
it  was  not  cleared  as  a road  until  Panama  City  was  rebuilt  some  time  later. 
The  Spanish  used  the  trail  to  transport  goods,  obtained  from  countries  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  Panama  for 
shipment  to  the  Old  World. 

Long  after  Morgan  made  his  historic  crossing,  the  American  Forty-niners 
used  the  trail  on  their  way  to  another  “El  Dorado" — California. 

In  1855  a railroad  was  built  across  the  Isthmus  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Americans  expanding  to  settle  the  West,  and  the  old  trail  lost  its  impor- 
tance— although  it  long  was  used  by  local  traffic.  Building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  in  turn,  sent  the  railroad  into  decline.  But  whether  by  oxcart,  rail,  or 
ship,  the  Isthmus  remains  one  of  the  strategic  transportation  links  of  the 
world. 

Today,  the  old  Las  Cruces  Trail,  Fort  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  ruins  of  Old 
Panama  City  are  historic  monuments.  They  are  visited  by  servicemen  and 
their  families,  b\  their  Panamanian  neighbors,  and  by  thousands  of  tourists 
who  annually  pass  through  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
And  the  old  trail  still  feels  the  tread  of  military  marchers  as  U.S.  troops 
maneuver  over  it.  EH 
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At  the  Fort  Bragg  ROTC 
summer  camp  . . . 


i 


All  the  Way 


LT  Harry  J.  Kingdom 


nake  eating  . . rappelling  down  40- 
foot  walls  . . . airborne  jump  tower 
training  . . . 

Sound  like  Ranger  School?  Nope — 
it  was  merely  routine  for  some 
3,100  cadets  from  35  southern  col- 
leges and  universities  at  the  6- 
week  advanced  summer  camp  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  which  is  re- 
quired fpr  those  about  to  enter 
their  final  year  in  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers’ Training  Corps  program. 

This  particular  phase  was  part 
of  a 3-day  block  of  Recondo  in- 
struction, a special  program  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division,  adapted  for 
summer  camp  as  a bivouac-type 
maneuver  by  Brigadier  General 
Henry  Emerson,  camp  commander. 
The  entire  Recondo  program  was 
voluntary. 

In  one  afternoon  session  cadets 
were  shown  how  to  recognize  edible 
plants,  build  shelters,  and  trap, 
skin,  clean,  and  cook  a variety  of 

Getting  their  dinner  from  the  land, 
cadets  skin  a snake,  top,  left.  As  part  of 
their  training,  they  learn  to  exit  from 
an  aircraft  by  using  a mockup,  left. 
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A camera  at  the  landing  site  makes  a video  tape,  left,  that  permits  cadets 
to  view  a replay  of  their  landing  techniques,  right. 


Many  ROTC  cadets  made  their  television  debut  during  training 
exercises  at  the  Fort  Bragg  camp,  as  part  of  a Continental  Army  Com- 
mand (CONARCJ  experiment  in  educational  television  at  summer 
camps  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

A mobile  television  unit,  complete  with  two  cameras  and  recording 
equipment,  was  used  to  videotape  5 days  of  training.  After  each  exer- 
cise, the  recording  was  replayed  on  closed  circuit  television  so  that 
instructors  could  critique  cadet  actions. 

CONARC  will  study  the  results  and  evaluate  the  use  of  television 
in  future  camps. 


A cadet  trains  in  the  techniques  o assaulting  a building  in  a combat  operation. 


wild  animals — including  rattlesnake. 
Each  squad  had  to  prepare  its  own 
dinner  of  rabbit,  fish,  chicken,  and 
snake,  all  furnished  by  the  Raider 
School. 

“I  hope  they  bring  us  something 
to  eat  later,”  remarked  one  cadet, 
who  wasn’t  overly  confident  about 
his  own  cooking  talents. 

In  Recondo  mountaineering,  ca- 
dets learned  rope  and  basic  knot 
tying.  Then,  after  a safety  briefing 
and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
qualified  instructors,  they  climbed 
a cargo  net  to  a 30-foot  platform, 
put  on  gloves  to  prevent  rope  burn, 
and  rappelled  down  a 40-foot  wall. 

Any  of  the  cadets  who  might 
have  qualms  about  excessive  height, 
lost  it  after  negotiating  the  con- 
fidence course,  which  called  for 
climbing  a pole  to  a tiny  platform 
about  50  feet  overhead.  The  cadet 
then  crawled  out  a rope  until  he 
was  directly  over  a narrow  creek, 
hung  there  until  the  instructor  com- 
manded him  to  drop  into  the  water 
below. 

Highlighting  Recondo  training  was 
a jump  from  the  34-foot  airborne 
tower,  to  climax  a 2-hour  session 
on  jump  training.  Preliminary  to 
the  big  jump,  cadets  practiced 
standing  in  a simulated  aircraft 
doorway  and  exiting  into  a sawdust 
pit. 

Other  Recondo  training  included 
a demonstration  of  karate  and  judo, 
a foreign  weapons  orientation, 
stream  crossings,  escape  and  evasion 
techniques,  and  a run  through  an 
obstacle  course.  Here,  Recondos 
crawled  and  ran  through  sand  and 
mud,  leaped  over  trenches,  climbed 
cargo  nets,  and  walked  on  logs,  as 
part  of  the  ordeal.  A dip  in  a 
nearby  stream  washed  away  the 
caked-on  mud  and  dirt,  and 
brought  temporary  relief  from  the 
blazing  sun  and  hot  sands  of  North 
Carolina. 

To  complete  the  program,  cadets 
were  required  to  qualify  on  the 
M-16  rifle  and  score  at  least  300 
points  on  the  Physical  Combat 
Proficiency  Test.  The  Rccondo  ar- 
row badge  was  awarded  to  those 
who  completed  the  3-day  program. 


While  the  Recondo  portion  of  the 
camp  may  have  been  most  dramatic, 
all  the  ROTC  training  was  geared 
to  “Preparation  For  Leadership." 
No  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
time  for  any  block  of  instruction 
was  spent  in  the  bleachers.  Instead 
of  being  told  how  to  operate  mor- 
tars, for  example,  through  charts 
and  diagrams,  cadets  went  into  the 
pits,  fire  direction  centers,  and  for- 


ward observation  posts. 

Patrolling,  map  reading,  first  aid. 
daily  inspections,  and  plenty  of 
tactical  training  helped  keep  the 
cadet  on  his  toes  for  the  6 weeks. 
Each  man  was  rated  by  platoon  and 
company  tactical  officers  on  his  per- 
formance in  leadership  positions. 
At  least  10  nights  were  spent  on 
bivouac.  The  training  week  was 
5 days  long,  with  Saturdays  and 
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To  roast  a rabbit  for  an  open-air  dinner,  cadets  follow  the  ancient  recipe — “first 
catch  the  rabbit.” 


Students  go  through  an  obstacle  course 
as  part  of  their  training  at  Fort  Knox. 


In  another  phase  of  their  training,  cadets 
fire  a howitzer. 


Sundays  commander’s  time.  First 
call  was  at  0600,  and  transporta- 
tion to  the  training  sites  left  prompt- 
ly at  0745. 

In  addition,  there  were  the  usual 
details  for  cutting  grass,  washing 
windows,  latrine  duty,  KP,  and  phys- 
ical training  every  morning.  In  fact, 
General  Emerson  got  out  and  per- 
formed PT  with  a different  com- 
pany each  day.  Later,  he  would  fly 


by  helicopter  to  training  sites  to 
lunch  with  cadets  and  learn  first- 
hand how  they  felt  about  training 
or  just  to  talk  about  Army  life. 

By  the  sixth  week,  each  cadet 
had  participated  in  at  least  two  air- 
mobile assaults.  Some  had  even 
been  on  reconnaissance  missions  in 
light  observation  helicopters.  In  pa- 
trolling exercises,  squads  were  air- 
lifted to  release  points  behind  enemy 
lines.  They  learned  how  to  search 
and  enter  buildings  with  the  aid  of 
a grappling  hook,  as  part  of  a 
simulated  attack  on  a village. 

In  a 2-day  field  training  exercise 
(FTX)  at  the  end  of  camp,  the 
cadets  put  to  use  all  their  training 
in  tactics,  patrolling,  reconnaissance, 
and  operations.  They  set  up  per- 
imeter defenses,  countered  aggres- 
sor attacks,  and  held  leadership 
positions  from  squad  leader  to 
company  commander.  Each  cadet 
was  placed  in  at  least  four  such 
positions,  in  which  he  was  graded 
by  the  group  tactical  officer. 

Between  the  snake  eating  of  the 
survival  training,  helicopter  assault 
operations,  leadership  training,  and 
tactical  exercises,  cadets  felt  that 
summer  camp  at  Fort  Bragg  was 
one  summer  they’ll  never  forget. 

ET»1 


As  cadets  got  their  first  taste  of 
rattlesnake  at  Fort  Bragg,  others  were 
getting  their  first  taste  of  Army  life 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  basic  6-week 
ROTC  camp  there  is  mandatory  for 
those  who  plan  to  take  the  2-year 
advanced  ROTC,  but  have  not  taken 
the  first  2 years  of  military  science 
instruction. 

At  camp,  the  cadets  got  the  chance 
to  be  in  squad,  platoon,  and  company 
leadership  positions  for  the  first  time. 
Each  cadet  is  evaluated  on  his  per- 
formance, much  the  same  way  as  in 
the  advanced  camp.  Two  senior  drill 
sergeants,  assigned  to  each  platoon, 
remained  with  the  men  throughout  the 
training.  Each  day,  they  critiqued  the 
old  leaders  and  briefed  the  new  ones 
on  the  day’s  training  schedule. 

The  ROTC  training  program  at 
Fort  Knox  included  rifle  marksman- 
ship, individual  tactical  training,  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  and  map  reading. 
This  was  followed  by  training  in  squad 
tactics,  an  obstacle  course,  a firepower 
demonstration,  and  a seminar  with 
eight  generals  designed  to  familiarize 
the  cadet  with  the  role  of  the  Army. 

Students  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  program  at  any  time,  but  the 
loss  was  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
2,400  cadets  who  reported  for  camp. 

ET»I 
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Army  DENTCAP  teams 
bring  Vietnamese  villagers 

Reason 

To 

Smile 

SP5  Larry  Maloney 


Most  Vietnamese  can  spare  little 
time  for  basic  health  habits  that 
Americans  consider  important.  Den- 
tal care  is  a case  in  point.  With 
poverty,  poor  diets,  and  widespread 
devotion  to  chewing  betel  nut,  only 
a few  Vietnamese  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  “wonder  where  the  yellow 
went.” 

But  in  at  least  one  area,  Khanh 
Hoa  province,  this  has  been 
changed,  thanks  to  the  Dental  Civic 
Action  Program  (DENTCAP)  of 
the  934th  Medical  Detachment,  Nha 
Trang. 

Twice  a week,  two  of  the  detach- 
ment’s dentists  travel  to  outlying 
villages  or  hamlets  to  treat  the 
people.  The  team  usually  sees  be- 
tween 100  and  150  patients  on  each 
DENTCAP.  The  response  is  grow- 
ing, as  more  and  more  people  learn 
about  the  program. 

Typically,  in  a hamlet  called  Hai 
Trieu,  a crowd  of  villagers,  who 
had  learned  about  the  visit  the  day 
before,  waits  in  the  shade  of  a 
coconut  grove,  where  a large 
wooden  table  serves  as  an  outdoor 
dentist’s  office. 

The  dentists  set  up  portable 
chairs  on  either  side  of  the  table. 
A Vietnamese  dental  assistant  places 
instruments,  alcohol,  anesthetic,  and 
gauze  on  the  table.  The  work  is 

SPECIALIST  S LARRY  MALONEY  li  c.ign.d  to  I 
Fl»ld  Fore*  Vietnam. 


lightened  considerably  by  the  help 
of  two  Vietnamese  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  dentistry  by  the 
Army  dentists.  Using  instruments 
and  supplies  from  the  DENTCAP 
program,  they  are  able  to  perform 
extractions  and  other  basic  dental 
work. 

“Ideally,  we'd  like  to  train  as 
many  of  these  regional  medics  as 
possible  to  do  simple  dental  work 
and  act  in  emergencies,”  says  Cap- 
tain Richard  Workman,  who  heads 


the  program.  "Bv  having  Vietnamese 
do  more  of  this  work,  the  people 
feel  that  their  government  is  help- 
ing them." 

The  task  demands  an  abundance 
of  patience.  One  tiny  bottomless 
toddler  has  to  be  held  down  by  her 
parents  while  the  dentist  removes 
three  badly  decayed  teeth. 

For  the  most  part,  the  people  are 
happy  to  cooperate.  An  older  child 
helps  the  dentist  by  holding  his 
brother’s  hand,  consoling  or  scold- 
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ing  as  necessary,  and  maybe  even 
helping  the  dentist  pry  open  an 
unwilling  mouth.  The  parents,  too, 
are  especially  concerned.  Their 
frowns  and  gestures  reveal  that  they 
are  enduring  the  same  sensations 
as  the  patients.  But  in  seconds,  the 
troublesome  tooth  is  out,  and  there 
are  smiles  all  around. 

The  constant  parade  to  the 
dentist  chairs  generates  an  atmos- 
phere of  excitement.  Spectators  al- 
most outnumber  the  patients.  Every- 


The smiling  comes  after  the  dental  experts  have  done  their  work.  Left,  CPT  Richard 
Workman  prepares  a patient  for  an  extraction.  Above,  he  pulls  a youngster’s  tooth. 


one  want  to  watch  how  papasan 
with  the  wispy  white  beard  will 
react  to  the  new  experience,  or 
watch  a young  mother,  with  an  un- 
usually fine  set  of  teeth,  who  tenses 
up  as  the  dentist  begins  his  work. 

Midway  through  the  DENTCAP, 
dentists  and  their  assistants  take  a 
short  break,  as  villagers  treat  them 
to  fresh  coconut.  By  now,  the  shade 
of  the  coconut  grove  has  dwindled 
considerably,  and  each  dentist’s 
fatigues  are  sweat-soaked  from  the 
heat  and  the  exacting  demands  of 
his  job. 

The  DENTCAP  program  tries 
to  teach  the  people  preventive  den- 
tal care.  The  task  is  not  easy.  The 


dentists  have  to  offset  bad  habits 
and  conditions  of  long  standing.  The 
widely  chewed  betel  nut  destroys 
enamel  and  blackens  the  teeth  while 
poor  diet  softens  the  gums  and 
produces  excessive  bleeding. 

Few  Vietnamese  know  enough 
English  to  thank  their  benefactors. 
As  the  Army  dentists  pack  their 
instruments,  several  patients  manage 
smiles  made  happier,  if  a bit  more 
toothless,  by  the  day’s  activities. 
For  the  men  of  the  DENTCAP 
team,  this  expression  of  appreciation 
is  the  payoff  for  a program  that  is 
bringing  a measure  of  well-being 
to  the  hard-pressed  people  of  Khanh 
Hoa  province.  f-bf 
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Under  recent  legislation 
539  servicemen  take  the  oath  as 

All  American 
Citizens 

SP5  Dick  Masui 

When  a group  of  servicemen  recently  appearcJ  before 
a Federal  district  judge,  it  wasn’t  to  answer  any  charges. 
In  fact,  all  concerned — including  a state  governor  and 
an  Army  general  who  were  among  the  distinguished 
spectators — were  happy  to  be  present. 

It  came  about  when  539  servicemen — most  of  them 
soldiers  wearing  battle  ribbons  and  decorations  denoting 
Vietnam  duty — stepped  up  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  scene  was  the  resplendent  ballroom  of  a big  hotel 
on  the  beach  at  Waikiki;  the  governor  was  John  A. 
Burns  of  Hawaii;  and  the  general  was  Major  General 
Ben  Sternberg,  commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Hawaii. 

The  date,  October  24,  1969.  marked  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-633,  which 
amended  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  grant  citizenship  to  aliens  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  the  period  of  Vietnam  hostilities. 

The  new  law  has  meant  the  waiver  of  several  legal 
requirements  that  face  most  aliens  who  wish  to  become 
citizens.  It  has  also  involved  close  cooperation  among 
the  Army,  other  military  services,  the  Federal  court, 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

A team  representing  all  of  these  groups  and  agencies 
worked  14  hours  a day  for  4 days  to  prepare  the  539 
servicemen  for  their  big  day.  Five  naturalization  ex- 
aminers were  flown  in  from  the  mainland  to  aid  those 
normally  on  duty  at  Fort  DcRussy.  Sixteen  senior 
NCOs  and  officers  volunteered  to  serve  as  character 
witnesses. 

The  new  law  is  not  limited  to  aliens  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  serve  in  Vietnam.  It  extends  to 
those  serving  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thus,  any  service- 
man who  was  on  active  dutv  on  or  after  February  28, 
1961,  is  eligible  for  benefits  under  PI  90-633.  The  law 
waives  the  legal  requirements  as  to  naturalization  fees, 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Provisions  of  the  law  are  applicable  to  servicemen 
who  come  on  active  duty  prior  to  the  time  the  President 
officially  declares  the  end  of  Vietnam  hostilities.  A man 
now  in  service  can  take  advantage  of  its  provisions 
even  after  discharge,  and  he  is  entitled  to  apply  for 
citizenship  even  after  Vietnam  hostilities  are  declared 
ended.  The  procedures  of  the  law  also  apply  to  service- 
men after  their  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

SPECIALIST  5 DICK  MASUI  it  ottiqnod  fo  tha  Information  OfTica,  Haad- 
quarlnrt,  U S.  Army,  Pacific,  Fori  Shoffar,  Hawaii. 
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Unofficially  Speaking 


“Dear  Mom,  remember  how  I used  to  like  rain?" 


“Boy,  did  the  CO  just  walk 
all  over  me  ” 
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“The  Vacuum 
Filled" 

Karate,  the  ancient  art  of  individual 
self  defense,  has  its  national 
counterpart  in  Japan's  Self  Defense 
Forces. 


Fortress  of  Learning 
and  Leadership 

Since  1843.  The  Citadel  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  training  young 
men  for  leadership  in  peace  and  war. 


The  Soldier’s 
Magazine  Is  Your 
Magazine 

But  first  you  have  to  get  your  copy 
through  the  Army's  own  subscription 
service.  It's  called  Pinpoint,  and  its 
guidelines  are  spelled  out  in 
AR  310-1 . 

Here's  How.  Your  unit  or  organization 
submits  a DA  Form  12-4  indicating  the 
number  of  ARMY  DIGESTS  wanted  to 
the  Adjutant  General  Publications 
Center.  Baltimore.  Md.  21220. 

Make  sure  you  are  included  in  the 
head  count.  Minimum  recommended 
distribution  is  one  copy  per  officer,  one 
per  10  enlisted  members  and  senior 
ROTC  cadets,  and  one  per  10 
Department  of  the  Army  civilian 
employees. 

Get  With  It — Dig  It — Then  Pass  It  Along 
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In  the  Silence  of  a Soldi 
Are  Thoughts  of  Home 
And  Pence  Among  Nat 
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RECALL 


Off  the 
White 
Horses 


Astride  a great  white  stallion  that  Adolf  Hitler  had 
planned  to  present  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  as  a 
victory  present,  rides  an  American  officer.  He  leads  the 
procession  at  a ceremony  uniting  two  bands  of  stately 
white  horses.  The  four  gleaming  stars,  the  two  pearl- 
handled  pistols  at  his  belt  proclaim  that  the  officer  is 
General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  The  horses  are  the  famed 
Lippizaner  of  the  Spanish  Court  Riding  School,  which 
had  nourished  for  two  centuries  in  Vienna,  but  had 
been  taken  by  the  Germans  when  they  invaded  Austria. 
The  date  is  just  a few  days  after  V-E  Day,  1945;  the 
place  is  a small  town  in  Czechoslavakia. 

Accompanying  General  Patton  in  the  ceremony  is 
Colonel  Alois  Wilhelm  Podhajsky,  director  of  the 
school,  who  had  kept  his  school  together  in  exile 
through  the  war  years.  Now,  as  the  brood  mares  and 
the  show-trained  stallions  are  reunited,  the  U.S.  Army 
formally  takes  over  protection  of  the  herd.  It  will  be 
10  years  (and  a vast  amount  of  red  tape  and  hearings 
to  be  endured)  before  the  horses  and  the  school  will 
be  turned  back  to  a newly-born  Austria.  But  Colonel 
Podhajsky  is  happy  now.  for  at  least  his  horses  are 
safe. 

The  saga  of  the  Lippizaner  horses  is  one  of  the 
dramatic  sidelights  of  World  War  II.  As  the  end  of 
hostilities  became  apparent,  Coloney  Podhajsky  had 
managed  to  move  some  of  the  horses  to  a small  town 
in  Upper  Austria.  But  some — mostly  the  brood  mares — 
were  stranded  near  the  Czech  border.  A German  gen- 
eral secretly  sent  word  to  American  forces,  hoping  that 
they  would  be  able  to  locate  the  horses  before  they  fell 


into  the  hands  of  the  advancing  Russians.  The  2d 
Mechanized  Cavalry'  Regiment  got  the  word;  then  it 
sent  a German  prisoner  on  bicycle  back  through  his 
former  companions  to  make  contact.  When  the  Ameri- 
cans moved  in  a task  force  to  liberate  a prisoner  of 
war  camp,  they  gathered  in  the  horses  en  route. 

It  was  a strange  sight  indeed  as  a band  of  white 
horses  cantered  over  the  hills  as  in  a western  roundup — 
only  this  time  the  cowboys  were  cavalrymen  riding 
in  jeeps  and  trucks.  In  the  trucks  rode  both  released 
prisoners  and  some  of  the  horses.  The  horses  were 
herded  to  a safe  haven  in  the  Czechoslovakian  village 
of  Hostoun,  which  the  cavalrymen  dubbed  Houston. 

In  May,  on  the  final  day  of  the  fighting  in  Europe. 
Colonel  Podhajsky  staged  a show  for  General  Patton 
and  a distinguished  visitor.  Undersecretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson.  After  the  horses  had  gone  through 
their  fancy  paces.  Podhajsky  rode  forward,  waving  his 
gold-cockaded  hat.  He  spoke  to  Patton,  requesting  that 
the  horses  be  placed  under  supervision  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  When  Patterson  nodded  agreement.  Patton 
passed  the  word — and  in  a matter  of  hours  he  and 
Podhajsky  were  fly  ing  to  Hostoun.  There,  a few  days 
later,  the  herd  was  reunited.  In  1955  the  school  was 
again  returned  to  Austria,  and  in  May  1964.  to  show 
its  appreciation,  the  Austrian  government  presented 
one  of  the  famed  white  horses  to  the  3d  Infantry 
(“The  Old  Guard’*)  ceremonial  unit  in  Washington. 
Today.  “Convcrsano  Beja”  is  a familiar  sight  at  formal 
parades  and  ceremonies  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  rj»3 
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WHAT’S 

NEW 


OFFICER  OUTLOOK  A projection  has  been  made  on  the  outlook  for  promo- 

tion to  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  promotions  to  these  grades  during  FY  71 
and  FY  72  should  continue  at  about  the  same  present 
monthly  rate.  Scheduled  hikes  to  major  are  1,300  in 
FY  71  and  1,200  in  FY  72.  Promotions  to  lieutenant 
colonel  are  1,500  in  FY  71  and  2,200  in  FY  72.  Time 
in  grade  for  major  should  increase  from  4 years, 

4 months  in  Oct.  1970,  to  5 years,  8 months  by  June 
1972.  For  lieutenant  colonel  it  should  go  from  4 years, 

4 months  last  October,  to  5 1/2  years  next  June.  Time 
in  service  to  major  climbs  from  7 years,  4 months  in 
Oct.  1970,  to  8 years,  5 months  next  June.  For  hikes 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  time  in  service  should  stay  at 
around  the  present  14  year  point.  These  estimates  are 
generally  favorable  when  compared  with  1965,  when  new 
majors  had  10  years  and  9 months  of  service,  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels  17  years.  The  next  major's  selection 
board  is  scheduled  for  FY  73  while  a lieutenant  colonel's 
board  is  presently  set  to  convene  in  July  1971. 

ADVISOR  HOUSING  An  added  incentive  to  the  District  Senior  Advisor  (DSA) 

program  has  been  announced.  A limited  number  of  quar- 
ters now  presently  occupied  will  be  made  available  at 
Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Philippine  Islands,  for  depend- 
ents of  DSAs  serving  in  Vietnam.  To  qualify  for  the 
DOD  program,  the  officer  must  have  a minimum  of  12 
months  remaining  in  RVN  after  his  dependents  arrive  at 
Clark,  and  must  not  have  exercised  an  option  to  locate 
his  dependents  at  a base  of  his  choice  in  either  CONUS 
or  Hawaii.  The  option  is  available  to  those  DSA  nomi- 
nees entering  the  18-month  program. 


COMMISSARY  COUPONS 


Some  Army  wives  can  get  out  the  scissors.  Selected 
Army  commissaries  will  accept  discount  food  coupons 
from  Jan.  1 through  June  30,  1971.  This  will  be  an  ex- 
periment to  find  out  how  well  shoppers,  coupons,  and 
the  commissaries  get  along.  Commissary  authorities 
cautioned  that  coupons  must  be  current  (used  prior  to 
the  expiration  date) , and  particular  items  must  be  in 
stock,  since  coupons  are  not  transferable  to  similar 
products.  Officials  hope  that  customers  will  exercise 
consideration  for  those  in  the  checkout  lanes  behind 
them  by  not  presenting  an  unusual  number  of  coupons  at 
one  time . 


SKY  GUARDIANS  "Sky  Marshal"  training  for  servicemen  has  been  comple- 

ted at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  Conducted  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  acting  as  executive  agency  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  training  included 
self-defense  instruction,  marksmanship,  and  aircraft 
familiarization.  The  graduate's  mission  is  to  protect 
U.S.  citizens  on  U.S.  Flag  International  Carrier  air- 
craft during  overseas  flights.  Some  43  percent  of  the 
graduates  were  Army  personnel. 
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FROM  CAPITOL  HILL 


FROM  CAPITOL  HILL 

The  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  passed  and  de- 
veloped laws  important  to  members  of  the  service.  One 
bill  recently  enacted  provides  that  enlisted  members 
who  accept  appointments  as  officers  will  not  receive 
less  pay  and  allowances  than  they  did  as  EM.  In  many 
cases,  senior  NCOs  accepting  commissions  were  getting 
thinner  paychecks  once  they  donned  their  bars.  Another 
new  law  authorizes  subsistence  without  charge  for  cer- 
tain air  evacuation  patients.  Other  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
□ dislocation  allowance  for  a serviceman  whose  depend- 
ents make  an  authorized  move  in  connection  with  his 
prolonged  treatment  in  a hospital,  and  □ provisions  for 
payment  of  a Family  Separation  Allowance  even  when  the 
member's  family  is  residing  in  Government  quarters,  or 
a residence  not  maintained  by  the  service  member.  A 
proposal  to  provide  substantial  pay  increases  to  EM 
with  less  than  2 years  of  service  is  pending  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  the  Modern 
Volunteer  Army  has  been  established,  with  Lieutenant 
General  George  I.  Forsythe  named  as  the  special  assist- 
ant. Reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  he'll  work  toward  the  goal  of 
building  a better  Army  and  meeting  the  target  of  zero 
draft  calls. 

EASY  DIALS  IT 

It's  here  at  last!  The  Army  is  testing  and  developing 
a single  channel,  trunk-access  radio  and  wire  set  with 
a push  button  dialing  system.  After  some  5 years  of 
field  tests,  researchers  say  the  digital  equipment  is 
destined  to  replace  more  than  90  percent  of  wire  com- 
munications at  division  level  and  more  than  10  percent 
at  corps.  The  device  has  at  least  a 12-kilometer  range 
in  hilly  terrain  and  25  kilometers  in  flat  country. 

If  the  set  is  captured  and  used  by  the  enemy,  .all  he'll 
get  is  a busy  signal.  Special  devices  inside  prevent 
the  system  from  being  used  by  hostile  forces. 

AMMAN  HOSPITALS 

A joint  Army-Air  Force  medical  facility  closed  in  Am- 
man, Jordan  on  Oct.  31  after  a month-long  operation. 
The  Army  element  was  the  32d  Surgical  Hospital  from 
West  Germany.  Alongside  their  Air  Force  counterparts, 
the  medics  helped  perform  surgery  on  more  than  1,200 
Jordanians  wounded  in  the  fighting.  More  than  450 
received  out-patient  care. 

SAFETY  SPECS 

Eyeglasses  issued  to  recruits  will  soon  be  made  of 
safety  glass  or  other  non-shattering  lens  material. 
Priority  of  issue  will  also  be  given  troops  serving  in 
a combat  environment.  Statistics  show  that  some  35 
percent  of  Army  personnel  wear  glasses. 
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FBI  and  the  Army-- 

Partners  In 
Protecting 


America 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
United  States  Department  of  Justice 


The  young  “miner”  didn’t  ring  true  to  the  old- 
timer — he  didn’t  “assay”  properly,  as  they  say.  He 
acted  too  much  like  somebody  trying  to  escape  from 
some  wrong.  So  one  morning,  when  it  was  30  below 
and  4 feet  of  snow  lay  on  the  Alaskan  landscape,  he 
was  picked  up  as  a deserter  from  the  U.S.  Army  . . . 

An  airbase  in  the  Midwest  found  that  some  of  its 
planes  were  returning  with  bullet  holes  in  w-ings  and 
fuselage.  There  was  little  to  go  on.  The  aircraft  had 
flown  over  wide  areas.  The  pilots  had  heard  nothing, 
except  that  suddenly  holes  had  appeared.  A check  over 
the  vast  area  turned  up  an  individual  who  had  been 
complaining  about  noise  of  aircraft  flying  over  his 
farm  near  the  base.  A search  turned  up  several  rifles 
equipped  with  telescopic  sights.  He  was  convicted  on 
charges  of  destroying  Government  property. 

Both  of  these  cases  illustrate  the  close,  effective  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  and  the  military  services.  But  apprehending 


deserters,  or  protecting  property,  isn’t  the  only  form  4 
this  cooperation  takes.  It  extends  from  daily  contacts 
between  our  headquarters  in  Washington  and  top 
Army  officials,  to  contacts  by  Special  Agents  in  areas 
covered  by  field  offices.  The  exchange  of  useful  in- 
formation is  mutually  beneficial. 

A great  deal  of  this  cooperation  centers  on  com-  ^ 
bating  espionage.  The  Soviet  Union’s  network  has 
made  this  Country  its  number  one  target — and  the  mili- 
tary services  are  under  close  scrutiny  by  the  Russian 
agents.  We  in  the  FBI  work  closely  with  the  intelligence 
branches  of  the  Army  in  combating  these  efforts  by  a J 
dangerous  enemy. 

Further,  under  various  Presidential  directives,  the  '] 
FBI  has  the  responsibility  of  correlating  information 
on  subversive  activities  and  related  matters,  and  of  ^ 
disseminating  pertinent  information  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  As  part  of  this  program, 
we  conduct  name  checks  of  our  files  for  these  agencies. 
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Laboratory  technicians  use  a differential  thermal  analyzer  to  identify  the  type  of  soil  found  on  a suspect’s  shoes. 


including  the  Army  and  other  branches  of  the  military. 

Thus,  we  in  the  FBI  have  been  privileged  for  many 
years  to  work  closely  with  the  Army  and  its  repre- 
sentatives on  many  types  of  cases.  Only  by  working 
together  for  the  common  purpose  of  protecting  our 
Country  can  we  meet  the  serious  challenges  that  face 
us  today. 

Fact-Gathering  Agency.  The  FBI  is  the  investiga- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  Its  duty  is  to  investigate  violations  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  collect  evidence  in  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a party  of  interest,  and 
perform  other  duties  required  by  law  or  administrative 
directive. 

The  Bureau  was  established  in  1908  in  response  to 
a demand  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  an 
investigative  force  to  look  into  land  frauds  and  anti- 
trust violations.  From  this  small  group  handling  a 
limited  number  of  matters,  the  organization  grew 


through  the  years.  World  War  I draft  laws  and  es- 
pionage legislation  brought  new  duties.  Sabotage  in- 
cidents created  new  tasks  for  the  agency.  Then  in  1919 
came  legislation  to  curb  transportation  of  stolen  auto- 
mobiles interstate  which  increased  its  work  consider- 
ably. 

At  present,  the  FBI  handles  some  185  investigative 
matters,  from  criminal  violations,  such  as  bank  rob- 
bery, embezzlement,  and  extortion,  to  counterintelli- 
gence work,  such  as  investigating  Soviet  espionage  and 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 

The  FBI  is  strictly  a fact-gathering  agency.  It  is 
exclusively  interested  in  obtaining  the  facts,  accurately, 
completely,  and  without  bias.  It  does  not  authorize  or 
decline  prosecution,  nor  does  it  make  recommendations 
or  evaluations.  This  duty  belongs  to  other  officials  of 
the  Government. 

A key  strength  of  the  FBI  over  the  years  has  been 
the  selection  of  personnel.  Some  7,500  Special  Agents 
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A fingerprint  expert  verifies  an 
identification  in  the  assembly  sec- 
tion of  the  FBI  Identification  Di- 
vision. 


perform  the  investigative  work  in  our  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  our  59  field  offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Applicants  for  these  positions  must  be  male  citizens, 
willing  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico;  they  must  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and 
40,  in  good  physical  condition,  and  of  unimpeachable 
character.  They  must  be  graduates  of  a state-accredited 
resident  law  school  or  of  a resident  4-year  college  with 
a major  in  accounting  and  at  least  3 years  of  account- 
ing and/or  auditing  experience.  At  present,  we  are 
considering  appointment  of  individuals  possessing  a 
4-year  resident  college  degree  with  a major  in  a physi- 
cal science,  or  fluency  in  a language  for  which  we 
have  a need,  or  3 years  of  experience  of  a professional, 
executive,  or  investigative  nature. 

Applicants  with  proper  basic  qualifications  are  in- 
vestigated on  their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
position,  their  scholarship,  honesty,  character,  and 
reputation. 

Before  being  assigned  to  actual  investigative  work. 
Special  Agents  receive  an  intensive  14-week  training 
course,  in  which  thev  learn,  among  other  things,  the 
basic  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI,  firearms  use.  how  to  con- 
duct interviews  and  collect  evidence,  and  how  to  con- 
duct searches  and  make  arrests.  They  receive  instruc- 
tion in  constitutional  law,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
need  at  all  times  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Training  is  given  at  headquarters  in  Washington  and 


the  FBI  Academy  on  the  Marine  Corps  base  at  Ouan- 
tico,  Va.  I 

Aid  to  Other  Agencies.  The  FBI  is  one  of  several 

Federal  investigative  agencies.  Violations  such  as  nar- 
cotics, counterfeiting,  and  income  tax  matters  are  not 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  FBI  cooperates  closely  not  only  with  other 
Federal  investigative  agencies,  but  with  local  and  state  \ 
law  enforcement  organizations.  Most  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  local  in  nature,  and  local  and  state  j 
police  authorities  are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  fighting 
it.  But  the  sharp  increase  in  lawlessness  throughout  the  ^ 
land  has  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  a single 
agency  to  work  alone.  Mutual  sharing  of  information 
and  facilities  is  essential  if  we  are  to  effectively  curb 
the  modern-day,  fast-moving  criminal. 

For  example,  the  services  of  our  FBI  laboratory  and 
Identification  Division  (which  contains  more  than  197  , 

million  sets  of  fingerprints  in  its  civil  and  criminal 
records)  arc  available  free  of  charge  to  any  duly  con- 
stituted law  enforcement  agency.  Included  in  the 
fingerprints  on  file  are  those  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  processing  of  fingerprints  of  service  personnel 
not  only  promotes  the  security  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
but  also  makes  possible  the  identification  of  amnesia 
victims  or  unknown  dead  among  the  military  and 
veterans. 

On  request,  the  FBI  makes  available  police  training 
assistance  to  local  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Twice  a year  we  hold  sessions  of  the  FBI  National 
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An  identification  number  is  engraved  on  a 
shell  specimen,  left.  A fingerprint  expert 
dusts  a cup  for  a possible  latent  finger- 
print, above. 


Academy  at  FBI  headquarters  and  Quantico,  Va.,  to 
prepare  officers  for  administrative  and  executive  posts. 
This  Academy  is  currently  being  expanded. 

The  FBI  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC),  a computerized  index  of  information  on 
criminals  and  stolen  property,  serves  as  the  nucleus 
of  a communications  network  that  includes  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  49  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Canada.  The  NCIC,  which  began  opera- 
tion in  January  1967,  is  proving  its  worth  in  providing 
instant  information  on  wanted  criminals  and  stolen 
items  to  law  officers  on  the  beat. 

In  1950,  the  FBI  established  the  “Ten  Most  Wanted 
Fugitives”  program.  All  are  dangerous  criminals, 
wanted  for  such  serious  violations  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, and  armed  robbery.  To  date,  a total  of  some  290 
fugitives  have  been  located  under  this  program.  Of  this 
number,  100  were  located  because  of  information 
furnished  by  citizens,  demonstrating  the  significant 
service  which  the  public  can  render  to  law  enforcement. 
Many  of  these  fugitives  are  located  under  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act  whereby  the  FBI  assists  state  agencies  in 
seeking  a felon  wanted  for  local  violations  who  flees 
across  a state  line.  This  is  another  of  the  FBI’s  co- 
operative services. 

Military  Cooperation.  Over  the  years,  the  FBI  has 
cooperated  with  the  Army  in  a variety  of  investigative 
matters — such  as  locating  deserters.  (In  fiscal  year 
1970,  17,885  deserters  from  the  military  were  located 
by  the  FBI.) 


Under  an  agreement  between  the  military  and  the 
FBI  involving  crimes  on  military  installations,  each 
agency  is  responsible  for  certain  types  of  violations. 
For  example,  if  the  military  determines  that  persons 
other  than  those  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (UCMJ)  are  involved,  either  as  perpe- 
trators or  victims,  in  crimes  on  these  installations,  the 
FBI  in  most  instances  has  jurisdiction.  If,  however,  both 
the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  of  the  crime  are  under 
the  UCMJ,  the  Armed  Forces  agency  involved  has  in- 
vestigative authority.  With  the  exception  of  minor 
offenses,  all  fraud  against  the  Government;  misappro- 
priation, robbery,  or  theft  of  Government  property  or 
funds;  and  similar  offenses  are  handled  by  the  FBI,  if 
the  Department  of  Justice  so  determines. 

The  above  agreement  does  not  affect  investigative 
authority  now  fixed  by  the  Delimitations  Agreement 
between  the  FBI  and  the  military  services,  which  speci- 
fies areas  for  which  each  shall  be  responsible  in  dealing 
with  the  categories  of  espionage,  subversive  matters, 
and  sabotage. 

You  in  the  Army  have  a tradition  of  splendid  service 
to  America.  You  are  on  duty  constantly  to  protect  our 
Nation  and  its  liberties.  Your  spirit  of  service  is  also 
the  spirit  of  the  FBI.  We  work  for  a common  goal — 
that  of  making  this  a better  Nation. 

I know  that  members  of  the  military  are  willing  to 
do  their  share.  We  in  the  FBI  are  counting  on  you! 

FiUi 
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Operators 

They  Use 
Words  as  Weapons 


MAJ  Martin  L.  Plassmeyer 

How  do  you  convince  enemy  soldiers  and  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  join  the  government? 

How  do  you  convince  a villager,  who  has  never 
been  aware  of  any  government  beyond  the  village 
boundary,  to  participate  in  a national  election? 

Thanks  to  the  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
American  fighting  man,  these  problems,  which  are 
very  real  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  do  not  seem  so 
difficult  as  they  once  did. 

For  today,  psychological  operations  (PSYOP)  are 
used  to  the  maximum  in  Vietnam,  where  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN),  the  U.S.  Army  has 
developed  some  of  the  most  effective  PSYOP  programs 
ever  devised. 

No  longer  is  PSYOP  thought  of  only  as  loud- 
speakers and  leaflets.  Now  every  man  in  uniform  is  a 

MAJOR  MARTIN  l.  PLASSMEYER  !•  a..ign.d  to  Ih.  Security  Operation. 
Division,  International  and  Civil  Affoir*  Directorate,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operation*. 


psychological  operator,  and  techniques  vary  from  the 
conversation  of  one  soldier  with  a South  Vietnamese 
farmer  to  the  broadcasting  of  music,  news,  and  govern- 
ment messages  to  Montagnard  tribesmen  in  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands. 

In  essence.  PSYOP  is  communication  between  the 
government  and  people — both  friendly  and  enemy. 
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It  is  a comprehensive  communication  system  with 
such  diverse  objectives  as  developing  national  unity, 
keeping  the  public  informed,  improving  civil-military 
relations,  and  convincing  enemy  soldiers  to  defect. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  illustrations  of  PSYOP’s 
potential  is  the  success  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  (Open  Arms) 
program,  aimed  at  convincing  the  Viet  Cong  or  North 


An  Armed  Propaganda  Team  passes  out  handbills,  left, 
while  a Vietnamese  PSYOP  cadre,  above,  prepares  tapes 
for  loudspeaker  broadcasts. 


Vietnamese  Army  regulars  to  rally  to  the  side  of  the 
government.  Many  techniques  are  used  to  tell  the 
enemy  that  if  he  rallies  voluntarily  he  will  be  re- 
ceived without  enmity,  that  he  will  be  well  treated, 
and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  freely 
in  the  society  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

One  effective  technique  in  support  of  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program  is  the  Armed  Propaganda  Team.  Former  VC 
and  NVA  are  formed  into  platoon-sized  teams,  who 
conduct  door-to-door  visits  to  explain  the  benefits  of 
the  program  and  to  urge  the  villagers  to  contact  their 
friends  and  relatives  serving  with  the  VC.  Many  fam- 
ilies have  persuaded  a brother,  son,  or  close  friend 
to  rally  as  a result  of  these  visits. 

Success  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  can  be  measured 
not  only  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  come  in,  but 
by  the  invective  aroused  by  counterpropaganda  of  the 
enemy.  Broadcasts  from  VC  and  North  Vietnamese 
sources  constantly  berate  the  GVN  and  the  Americans 
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for  their  broadcasts  and  other  PSYOP  activities.  No 
more  eloquent  testimonial  is  needed  to  the  effective- 
ness of  PSYOP. 

The  4th  PSYOP  Group  is  the  major  such  U.S. 
Army  unit  in  Vietnam.  Its  headquarters  is  in  Saigon, 
with  four  battalions  of  the  group  assigned  to  the  four 
military  regions.  All  work  closely  with  Free  World 
armed  forces  in  the  area  and  GVN  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  printing  the  leaflets  used  to  support  the  military 
forces,  the  PSYOP  battalions  provide  three-  or  four- 
man  teams  to  tactical  commanders  to  assist  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  PSYOP.  Even  at  battalion  and 
brigade  level,  PSYOP  is  a joint  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
effort. 

Recently,  after  intelligence  sources  reported  that  the 
Viet  Cong  had  instructed  the  residents  of  a certain 
hamlet  to  prepare  a victory  dinner  in  anticipation  of  its 
troops’  success  in  mortaring  the  Vinh  Long  airfield,  an 
alert  PSYOP  officer  radioed  a PSYOP  message  giving 
rally  instructions  and  informing  the  VC  that  the  GVN 
knew  about  their  plans.  A C-47  equipped  with  loud- 
speakers was  used  to  broadcast  the  message  throughout 
the  area.  Vinh  Long  airfield  was  not  mortared  that 
night.  While  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  PSYOP 
message  prevented  the  attack,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  demoralizing  for  an  enemy  soldier  to  hear  his 
unit’s  plans  broadcast  from  an  aircraft  overhead. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  PSYOP  weapon  is  the 


American  soldier’s  alertness  and  ingenuity.  A typical 
example  occurred  in  a village  in  the  Mekong  E>elta, 
when  a flotilla  of  gunboats  destroyed  a number  of 
houses  and  shops  the  VC  had  used  for  concealment. 
After  the  enemy  retreated,  U.S.  soldiers  went  ashore 
to  find  a very  resentful  population,  who  blamed  the 
Americans  for  the  destruction. 

The  commander  of  the  unit  took  the  psychological 
offensive.  He  ordered  lumber  and  timber,  and  put  his 
men  to  work  rebuilding  the  destroyed  shops  and  homes. 
The  villagers  were  at  first  distrustful,  but  within  a 
week  they  were  volunteering  intelligence  information 
about  local  VC  forces.  This  sudden  change  in  attitude, 
from  distrust  and  resentment  to  cooperation  and 
friendship,  was  due  to  the  help  provided  by  the  U.S. 
soldier,  working  to  rebuild  the  Vietnamese  homes  and 
shops. 

PSYOP  techniques  and  channels  are  immensely 
varied  and  have  vast  potential,  but  for  them  to  be 
effective,  our  soldiers  must  understand  the  various 
programs  and  communication  channels  available. 
Leaflet  drops.  Armed  Propaganda  Teams,  loudspeaker 
operations,  and  radio  programs  are  all  potent  weapons, 
which  must  be  exploited.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  countries  such  as  Vietnam,  the  com- 
passion. generosity,  and  hard  work  of  the  American 
soldier  arc  the  Army’s  most  valuable  PSYOP  weapons. 

ET»1 
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(Front) 


SAFE  CONDUCT  BASS  TO  BE  HOMONEO  BT  ALL  VIETNAMESE  BOVCRNMENT  AGENCIES  AMO  ALUCO  FONCCB 


MANGTAM  GIAY  THONG  HANH 
nay  ve  cong  tac  v6i  Chanh  Phu 
Quoc  Gia  cac  ban  se  dilpc  : 

• Don  tiep  ttf  te 

• Bao  dim  an  ninh 

• Dai  ngo  tifong  xtfng 

1 


tAm  giAy  th6ng  hAnh  nAy  c6  giA  t«i  vfti  tAt  cA  co  - qu»n 

OUAN  CHlNH  VIST  - NAM  CONG  - M6A  VA  U/C  - IU?NG  *AnG  - MINM. 


(Back) 


A village  chief  receives 
medicine  from  a medical 
corpsman,  opposite  page. 

A soldier  helps  villagers 
build  a walkway,  left  above. 
Safe-conduct  pass,  above, 
is  printed  by  a PSYOP 
group  in  Okinawa.  A 
soldier  makes  friends  with 
village  children,  left. 
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Dusk  is  closing  in  as  the  squad  of  10  men  arrive  in 
full  combat  gear  at  the  L-shaped  dock  overlooking  the 
Dong  Nai  River  and  climb  into  their  craft — a low,  20- 
foot  ski  barge,  built  for  speed  and  powered  by  a pair 
of  twin  40-horsepower  outboard  motors.  An  M-60 
machincgun,  already  on  its  mount  in  the  vessel’s  bow, 
stands  ready  for  business — patrolling  the  now  darken- 
ing waters  of  Cat  Lai  harbor. 

The  nine  4th  Transportation  Command  “brown  wa- 
ter” soldiers,  and  their  NCOIC,  Staff  Sergeant  Ray- 
mond Saldana,  are  members  of  the  1 59th  Transporta- 
tion Battalion’s  harbor  security  platoon.  They  make 
up  a small  waterbound  force,  which  prowls  the  sur- 
rounding waters  at  regular  intervals,  on  the  alert  for 
any  harmful  activity,  especially  North  Vietnamese 
“sapper"  action. 

Even  today  there  is  the  constant  threat  of  isolated 

STAFF  SERGEANT  DON  i.  NORTON  it  ouigntd  to  tho  Information  Office, 
4th  Transportation  Command,  Vietnam. 


sapper  action  against  ammunition  barges  in  the  harbor. 

The  operation  is  a North  Vietnamese  innovation  of 
an  old  guerrilla  warfare  tactic.  The  sappers  swim  un- 
der water  to  isolated  barges,  affix  explosives  to  the  hull, 
then  return  to  safety  to  await  a blast  that  might  well 
hamper  the  Republic  of  Vietnam’s  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Because  of  these  threats,  Saldana  and  his  boatmen 
are  constantly  on  the  move  in  the  muddy  waters.  Dur- 
ing each  night  patrol,  the  unit  sends  up  aerial  flares 
that  provide  a view  of  the  surrounding  harbor  area. 
From  time  to  time,  they  drag  the  waters  with  grappling 
hooks  or  drop  overboard  delayed  action,  subsurface 
grenades.  Both  methods  arc  devised  to  help  clear  the 
waters  of  dangerous  obstructions  lying  just  beneath  the 
surface. 

Not  all  the  underwater  and  subsurface  dangers  arc 
manmade.  Sometimes  a large  palm  branch  or  clump 
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fire.  The  team  members  keep  watch  on  the  banks  and 
also  provide  radio  contact.  The  security  patrol’s  ski 
barge  links  up  with  the  Military  Police  boat  carrying 
the  EOD  team,  to  provide  radio  contact  with  each  other 
and  home  base. 

Another  important  mission  is  the  job  of  “barge  hop- 
ping.” During  each  tour  of  duty,  the  patrol  members 
inspect  each  passing  barge,  checking  with  the  guards, 
constantly  watching  for  obstructions  or  sapper  activity. 

But  even  this  routine  activity  provides  some  offbeat 
moments.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  men  fell  overboard. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  hit  the  water,  the  team  had  a 
lifeline  around  him  and  hauled  him  to  safety. 

This  is  the  type  of  swift  response  that  is  common- 
place in  the  group.  Thanks  to  their  past  experience  and 
training  with  small  watercraft,  members  all  have  become 
responsible,  experienced,  and  dedicated  to  the  jobs  for 
which  they’ve  been  handpicked.  03 
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breaks  away  from  the  land  and  drifts  into  the  harbor. 

All  team  members  are  well  equipped  for  their  “dusk 
to  dawn  and  beyond”  water  excursions.  As  experienced 
small  craft  operators,  they  are  trained  to  patrol  the  dark 
waters  in  their  light  craft  at  speeds  that  reach  up  to 
26  knots. 

In  addition  to  the  flares,  hooks,  grenades,  and  the 
M-60  machinegun,  each  barge  is  armed  with  an  M-79 
grenade  launcher.  Each  team  members  wears  a protec- 
tive flak  jacket,  the  normal  steel  pot  headgear,  and  a 
life  preserver. 

Support  of  Explosive  Ordnance  Demolition  (EOD) 
teams  is  another  important  mission  of  the  boat- 
men. When  an  unexploded  mine  or  shell  floats  up  on 
one  of  the  river’s  shorelines,  an  EOD  team  must  be 
dispatched  to  detonate  or  disarm  it. 

The  Cat  Lai  security  platoon  is  on  the  spot  to  pro- 
tect the  EOD  experts  from  enemy  mortar  or  sniper 
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At  the  Berlin  Volksfest, 

U.S.  soldiers  cement  community 
relations  as 
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SP4  Tom  Bailey 


The  black  clad  man  in  the  10- 
gallon  hat  strides  purposefully  down 
the  dusty  street  as  the  population 
of  the  little  cowtown  respectfully 
makes  way  for  him.  Straight  to- 
ward the  Red  Dog  saloon  he 
marches,  where  on  the  balcony 
above  the  saloon  another  figure 
crouches,  waiting. 

The  man  on  the  balcony  draws 
his  trusty  .45,  but  the  man  in  the 
street  is  quicker.  Two  guns  roar 
almost  simultaneously.  The  man  on 
the  balcony  crashes  through  the 
railing  and  falls  20  feet  to  the 
ground  below. 

A scene  from  a western  drama 
being  filmed?  Nope,  it’s  just  a daily 
routine  at  the  German-American 
Volksfest,  the  annual  major  com- 
munity relations  project  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Berlin. 

While  the  Germans  may  never 
have  had  a Wild  West  they  could 
call  their  own,  they  have  fallen  in 
love  with  American  films  and  TV 
shows.  Westerns  such  as  Bonanza 
and  Gunsmoke  are  at  the  top  of 
their  TV  ratings.  To  hear  Little 
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Volunteer  Stunt  Man 

That  Volksfcst  gunman  who  falls  from  the  balcony  of  the  Red  Dog 
saloon  with  such  a realistic  thud  several  times  a day  is  Specialist  5 Freddie 
J.  Kaiser  of  Berlin  Brigade.  A volunteer  performer,  he  was  also  a stunt 
man,  a cowboy,  and  a trick  shooter  in  civilian  life. 

The  24-year-old  soldier  got  his  start  in  the  stunt-man  business  during  a 
semi-professional  rodeo  stint  in  pre-Army  days.  His  first  stunt  occurred 
while  he  was  riding  a stagecoach  in  a Southern  California  rodeo — and  it  was 
strictly  accidental. 

“Suddenly  the  stagecoach  turned — and  I didn’t,”  said  Kaiser.  “It  took 
two  men  to  carry  me  off  the  field.” 

The  rodeo  owners  liked  the  fall  so  much  they  asked  Kaiser  to  repeat  it 
the  following  night.  He  did,  and  has  been  in  the  business  ever  since.  Earlier, 
Kaiser’s  specialty  was  bull  riding,  so  it  wasn’t  much  of  a transition  to  full- 
fledged  stunting.  “Any  man  in  rodeo  can  turn  into  a stunt  man  with  a 
little  practice,”  he  says.  “Every  rodeo  participant  must  know  how  to  fall  to 
keep  from  ending  up  in  the  hospital.  A stunt  man  merely  perfects  the  art 
of  falling.” 

His  new  career  cost  Kaiser  one  broken  arm.  but  he  says  that  by  now  the 
bruises,  scrapes,  and  abrasions  are  so  routine  that  he  hardly  notices  them 
anymore. 

Why  does  he  do  it?  “It’s  exciting;  I’ve  conquered  danger,”  he  explains. 


Joe  speaking  in  German  is  some- 
thing out  of  this  world  to  the 
Yankees,  but  very  dramatic  to  the 
Germans.  Some  local  societies  dress 
in  frontier  style,  and  there  are  even 
some  film  companies  that  turn  out 
westerns  with  German  actors. 

Staging  the  Volksfest  in  the 
theme  of  “The  Old  West”  has 
proved  mighty  popular.  The  event 
is  very  much  like  the  county  fairs 
of  the  United  States,  but  with  an 
accent  on  western  TV  set  and  a 
rodeo,  complete  with  cowboys, 
saloon  girls,  horses,  calf  roping, 
bronc  busting — and,  of  course,  the 
shootout  every  day. 

Step  through  the  entrance  of  the 
Volksfest  grounds  and  you  step 
from  modern  Berlin  onto  Main 
Street,  Frontierstown,  1870.  The 
grounds  are  located  just  across  the 
street  from  Berlin  Brigade  head- 
quarters, behind  the  PX,  only  some 
15  minutes  from  the  big  town’s 
famed  Europa  Center  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Church — and  about  20 
minutes  away  from  Communist 
East  Germany. 

Working  from  library  sources, 
still  photos  of  motion  picture  sets, 
and  their  own  conception  of  what 


the  “Old  West”  looked  like,  the 
architects  put  up  a complete  town, 
with  enough  space  to  accommodate 
the  thousands  of  Berliners  who  visit 
the  Volksfest  during  its  17-day  sum- 
mer “run.” 

They  also  added  some  local  color 
right  out  of  Germany.  The  largest 
structure  by  far  was  the  German 
Beer  Tent,  with  a capacity  of  over 
3,000,  concealed  behind  the  facade 
of  a livery  stable,  and  other  build- 
ings to  preserve  the  Old  West  theme. 

The  Red  Dog  saloon  accom- 
modated 250  patrons;  meals  were 
served  in  the  hotel;  a general  store. 
Wells  Fargo  office,  and  newspaper 
office  provided  spaces  for  sales  con- 
cessions. while  visitors  to  the  jail 
had  their  pictures  taken  behind 
bars.  The  courthouse  was  used  as 
a theater  for  the  continuous  screen- 
ing of  cowboy  movies,  and  the  town 
hall  for  western  exhibits. 

Behind  the  plywood  walls  of 
Wild  West  land  were  the  conven- 
tional carnival  rides,  hot  dog  and 
wurst  stands,  and  kewpie  doll — 
“three  shots  for  a quarter!” — booths. 

The  saloon  shootout  wasn’t  the 
only  dramatic  action. 

There  were  Indians  and  cowboys. 


masked  bandits  and  good  guys,  the 
rugged  sheriff  and  sassy  saloon 
girls.  Gunfights,  bank  hold-ups,  and 
saloon  brawls  were  staged  several 
times  each  day.  All  performers  were 
U.S.  soldiers  who  had  volunteered 
their  time  and  talents  to  make  the 
Volksfest  a success.  There  were 
floor  shows  in  the  beer  tent  and 
saloon,  and  gunslingers  riding  cock- 
ily  through  town  on  horseback,  as 
good  gunslingers  always  do. 

A professional  Amcrican-style 
rodeo  was  the  highlight  event.  Cow- 
boys— again  U.S.  soldier- volunteers, 
most  of  whom  had  had  rodeo  ex- 
perience— rode  bucking  broncs  and 
Brahma  bulls,  roped  calves,  and 
demonstrated  the  various  uses  of 
equipment  and  animals. 

For  17  days  and  into  the  nights, 
this  German-American  partnership 
extravaganza  cast  a light  that  could 
be  seen  for  several  miles,  serving 
as  reminder  to  those  who  might 
like  to  change  things  that  Berlin 
and  its  allies  remained  strongly 
united. 

The  Volksfest  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1961  to  provide  Germans 
and  Americans  in  Berlin  with  en- 
tertainment during  July  and  August, 
particularly  when  residents  were  not 
able  to  seek  diversion  elsewhere. 

The  original  Volksfest  was  a 
carnival  with  Ferris  wheels,  rides, 
and  a refreshment  tent  featuring  a 
Bavarian  band.  It  was  not  designed 
to  earn1  out  a public  information 
theme.  It  closed  on  August  13. 
1961,  the  very  day  that  units  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  “People’s  Police"  be- 
gan sealing  off  East  Berlin  with 
barbed  ware  entanglements.  Two 
days  later,  workers  began  building 
the  infamous  Wall.  An  estimated 
4,000  East  Germans  attended  the 
first  Volksfcst;  none  have  witnessed 
it  since. 

The  festival  has  grown  through 
the  years  to  become  the  major 
community  relations  project  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  Berlin.  It  is  used  to 
portray  various  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  a way  that  will  be 
entertaining,  yet  meaningful,  to 
Berliners.  The  emphasis,  of  course, 
is  on  fun.  The  results — unity  and 
friendship. 
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Clockwise  from  below:  Visitors  enjoy 
cotton  candy  and  German  wurst;  they 
listen  to  Western  music  in  the  big 
beer  tent;  “Old  Pete’’  gives  a lad  a 
ride  on  a burro;  the  old  carnival 
gimmicks  are  well  patronized;  and 
“dodgem”  is  as  popular  as  in  the  U.S. 
Meanwhile,  back  in  the  real 
Old  West  . . . 


Fort  Bliss  recreates  a 


The  30-star  flag  that  flew  over  the  walla  of 
the  Fort  in  1848  still  waves  proudly  In  front 
of  today  s museum  building. 


Frontier 
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Modern  Fort  Bliss  has  been  the  home  of  many  of 
America’s  space-age  missile  programs,  from  the  early 
Nike-Ajax  to  today’s  Safeguard.  But,  tucked  into 
one  edge  of  the  million-acre  reservation,  the  Replica 
Museum  is  a visual  reminder  of  the  role  of  the  post 
when  Indian  arrows  were  the  only  missiles  soldiers 
faced. 

The  museum  recalls,  too,  other  great  events  in  which 
Fort  Bliss  soldiers  have  played  an  important  part. 
Besides  exhibits  that  describe  the  careers  of  famous 
Indian  chiefs,  others  tell  the  story  of  the  Moro  Re- 
bellion in  the  Philippines  when  Filipino  tribesmen 
waged  spasmodic  uprisings  against  American  occupa- 
tion forces. 

And  because  Fort  Bliss  is  the  home  of  the  Army’s 
antiaircraft  and  guided  missile  school,  the  museum 
has  on  its  grounds  specimens  of  artillery,  many  of  them 
from  both  World  Wars. 

The  replica  differs  from  the  Army’s  other  60- 
odd  museums,  in  that  it  is  a result  of  close  cooperation 
between  military  officials  and  civic  leaders.  In  the 
1940s,  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  El  Paso 
raised  $50,000  to  construct  the  four-building  exhibit 
complex. 

No  plans  of  the  original  fort,  as  built  in  1848,  could 
be  located,  but  Hermann  Stieffel,  a private  in  the  in- 
fantry for  24  years,  had  left  some  remarkably  detailed 

SPECIALIST  4 DONALD  S.  SPENCER  is  assigned  to  the  Information  Office, 
U S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


Changes  wrought  by  the  passage  of  years  are 
graphically  demonstrated  by  the  Nike-Ajax  missile, 
above,  which  contrasts  with  old  barracks,  below. 
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Past  and  present  meet  as 
a Fort  Bliss  soldier  inspects 
weapons  from  World  War  I. 
A 7th  Cavalry  horseman 
of  the  19th  century  era 
peers  from  the  background. 


drawings  of  the  post  as  it  appeared  when  he  served 
there  in  1865.  His  sketches  were  studied  carefully, 
and  plans  were  drawn  to  duplicate  the  buildings  as  he 
drew  them. 

As  were  the  original  structures,  the  replica  was 
built  of  adobe,  which  had  been  the  most  readily  avail- 
able material  when  the  Army  first  arrived  in  the  area. 
Adobe  was  also  the  most  practicable,  for  it  kept  heat 
inside  during  the  cold  months  and  tended  to  stay 
cooler  in  the  hot  F.l  Paso  summers. 

By  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  original 
post,  the  new  construction  had  been  completed,  and 
the  museum  stood  as  testimony  not  only  to  the  Army's 
role  in  the  “Winning  of  the  West,”  but  also  to  the 
close  community  relations  maintained  by  Fort  Bliss 
soldiers  with  local  citizens 

Today,  Curator  Ralph  P.  Spencer  heads  a four-man 
staff  who  keep  busy  maintaining  the  nearly  6,000 
square  feet  of  exhibit  space,  designing  and  building 
new  displays,  restoring  historical  property,  and  caring 
for  a fine  cactus  garden  that  adjoins  the  museum. 

Inside,  exhibits  range  from  a full-scale  reproduction 
of  an  early  chapel  to  minie-balls  gathered  from  Civil 
War  battlefields.  The  chapel  is  an  especially  popular 
attraction,  and  although  it  is  not  used  for  regular 
worship  services,  chaplains  have  performed  military 
weddings  within  its  rustic  walls. 


Another  popular  feature  is  a portion  of  a frontier 
barracks,  containing  everything  the  garrison  soldier 
needed  from  straw  bed  to  razor  strop. 

In  another  building,  a series  of  photographs  depicts 
the  “Punitive  Expedition”  against  Pancho  Villa  in 
1916.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  who  was  the  post 
commander  when  Villa's  men  raided  Columbus.  N 
Mex.,  was  sent  south  of  the  border  to  capture  those 
responsible.  George  S.  Patton.  Jr.,  then  a young  lieu- 
tenant. camped  on  Pershing's  doorstep  for  2 da\s. 
until  the  general  granted  him  permission  to  join  the 
expedition. 

F'or  the  better  part  of  a year,  the  Americans  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  deserts  of  northern  Mexico,  and 
although  they  never  caught  the  bandit  leader.  the> 
did  learn  many  lessons  that  proved  valuable  when 
Pershing  was  appointed  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  during  World  War  I 

Last  year,  the  replica  welcomed  more  than  SO.O(X) 
visitors  from  some  60  nations.  The  grounds  are  the 
scene  of  ceremonies  for  visiting  VIPs,  and  on  such 
occasions,  as  well  as  on  weekends  and  holidays,  the 
museum  flies  an  184S.  30-star  flag.  Nearby,  the  main 
post  flag  is  raised  daily.  Thus  two  centuries  meet, 
symbolizing  the  continuing  role  Fort  Bliss  has  played 
in  the  growth  and  defense  of  the  old  Southwest  and 
the  Nation.  03 
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Where  there  wasn’t  enough  stone,  they  opened  new 
quarries  . . . 

Where  there  wasn’t  any  stone  handy,  they  figured 
out  new  construction  methods  . . . 

But  in  any  case,  they  got  the  roads  built.  Or  at  least 
they  got  started  on  the  job,  for  they  are  only  a little 
more  than  half  way  along  with  the  gigantic  task  of  road 
construction  throughout  the  entire  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

“They”  are  about  half  of  the  25,000  members  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command,  Vietnam,  aided  and 
abetted  by  U.S.  Navy  Seabees,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
engineers,  civilian  contractors,  and  their  Vietnamese 
counterparts,  in  what  is  called  the  Lines  of  Communica- 
tion Restoration  Program  (LOC).  This  involves  con- 
struction of  4,100  kilometers  of  modern  high-speed 
highways,  the  improvement  of  almost  800  miles  of  rail- 
road, and  improvement  and  modernization,  or  build- 
ing, of  a dozen  or  so  airfields,  all  at  a cost  of  some  half 
billion  dollars. 

STAFF  SERGEANT  F.  T.  LIRO  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Information  Office, 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  Command,  Vietnam. 


Together,  the  projects  are  designed  to  link  the  major 
population  centers  of  the  Republic.  Right  now  the  con- 
struction of  the  roads  is  taking  up  most  of  the  energies 
of  the  engineers  of  the  three  services,  with  about  53 
percent  of  the  road  project  completed. 

Although  the  task  still  has  2 years  to  run,  returns  al- 
ready are  being  realized  on  the  investment  so  far  made 
in  time,  money,  and  hard  work — 

• Villages  tom  by  war  are  being  reborn.  Refugees 
are  returning  to  villages  now  linked  into  a rising  econ- 
omy. 

• Rice  mills,  markets,  and  storage  areas  are  being 
renovated  or  built  anew. 

• Farmers  are  able  to  grow  for  market,  rather  than 
just  to  feed  their  own  families. 

• The  roads  are  adding  security  to  the  areas  they 
reach. 

• Schools,  hospitals,  and  other  facilities  are  reopen- 
ing or  being  built. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  engineers  of  the 
Army  of  Vietnam  are  participating  in  various  training 
projects  with  U.S.  engineers  to  develop  increasing 
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skills  within  the  ARVN  forces.  Further,  both  U.S. 
Army  and  civilian  contractors  have  hired  and  trained 
large  numbers  of  Vietnam  civilians  to  work  on  road 
construction. 

Thus,  Vietnamization  is  a continuous  process,  and 
as  the  building  program  itself  progresses,  fewer  and 
fewer  U.S.  personnel  are  involved.  ARVN  engineers 
have  been  receiving  increased  training  in  quarry  opera- 
tions, asphalt  production,  land  clearing,  and  bridge 
construction,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  highways. 

One  example  of  the  extent  of  Vietnamization  of  the 
LOC  project  is  evident  today  in  one  40-mile  section 
of  QL-1,  50  miles  east  of  Long  Binh.  Here,  the  entire 
paving  crew  is  ARVN.  The  dump  trucks  carrying 
asphalt  are  driven  and  maintained  by  Vietnamese.  And 
the  asphalt  these  trucks  carry  comes  from  the  Viet- 
namese plant  at  Gia  Ray. 

The  entire  project  is  reputedly  the  largest  military 
engineering  project  ever  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  a foreign  country.  The  program  was  started 
in  1967,  after  planning  by  a joint  commission  com- 
prised of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (USAID),  the  Vietnamese  Director  General  of 
Highways,  and  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam.  Representatives  of  all  these  agencies 
form  the  Combined  Central  Highway  and  Waterway 
Committee,  which  decides  where  to  build  the  roads, 
and  works  out  the  specifications. 

In  getting  the  program  started,  it  was  found  that  in 
all  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  there  were  few  rock 
quarries.  And  roads  can’t  be  built  without  plenty  of 
rock.  So  quarries  and  rock-crushing  plants  were  opened 
or  built.  Today,  there  are  16  Army  rock-crushing 
plants  operating,  seven  major  civilian  quarries  are  pro- 
ducing rock,  and  several  sites  are  operated  by  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and  ARVN  engineers. 

Typical  of  the  rock  operation  is  the  Delta  program 
which  started  in  1 967  to  provide  large  amounts  of  rock 
for  an  area  where  there  was  practically  none.  Soon 
more  than  150,000  tons  of  rock  were  being  moved 
annually  by  barge  into  the  Delta  from  quarries  at  Vung 
Tau,  Thu  Duck,  Nui  Sam,  and  Nui  Sap.  In  June  and 
July  of  1970,  more  than  200,000  tons  were  shipped. 

If  rock  is  needed  for  road  building,  asphalt  is  no 
less  important.  So  today,  located  with  the  crusher  op- 
erations at  most  quarries  are  asphalt  plants  to  prepare 
the  surfacing  material.  Eleven  Army  asphalt  plants 
now  are  scattered  throughout  the  Republic,  all  but 
two  in  conjunction  with  quarry  operations.  The  other 
two  are  located  near  paving  operations.  Rock  is  trucked 
to  them  from  the  quarries  and  stockpiled  to  be  used 
as  needed. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
recently  improved  railroad  system  is  being  used  to 


Engineers  not  only  push  work  on  4,100  kilometers  of  modern 
high-speed  highways  to  provide  improved  transportation, 
but  train  Vietnamese  to  carry  on  similar  work  in  the  future. 
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A 6-cubic  yard  payloader 
scoops  up  rock,  then 
loads  it  into  a truck  to 
be  used  in  the  road- 
building project. 


transport  large  quantities  of  rock.  This  is  one  of  the 
lesser  known  results  of  the  LOC  program.  It  gives  the 
advantage  of  cheap  transportation,  saving  wear  and 
tear  on  trucks,  and  increasing  the  tonnage  that  can  be 
hauled. 

While  efforts  are  continuing  to  supply  ever  more  rock 
to  the  Delta  area,  the  shortage  of  stone  there  has  caused 
the  engineers  to  perfect  some  other  road  building 
ideas.  A process  known  as  clay-lime  stabilization  has 
been  put  into  practice.  The  clay  comes  from  rice 
paddies  to  form  a roadbed  several  feet  above  the 
water  level.  Then  lime  is  spread  over  the  surface  and 
mixed  in  to  form  a firm  road  base.  Once  this  is  cured  to 
concrete-like  hardness,  the  surface  is  paved  with  a 
double  course  of  asphaltic  concrete.  In  some  places, 
a somewhat  similar  process  is  used  with  cement  as  the 
stabilization  agent. 

Roads  without  bridges  would,  of  course,  be  of  little 
use.  An  original  inventory  and  survey  showed  that 
some  750  bridges  were  involved  in  building  the  road 
net.  About  a third  of  these  were  satisfactorv,  or  were 
under  construction  when  the  program  began.  But  about 
250  new  ones  were  needed.  The  largest  of  these,  a 
1,106-metcr  span,  is  being  put  up  by  ARVN  en- 
gineers at  Tuy  Hoa. 

An  integral  part  of  the  whole  program  has  been  the 


need  for  providing  or  improving  security.  The  land  is 
cleared  on  both  sides  up  to  300  meters  by  the  big  Rome 
plows;  this  makes  ambushes  difficult — and.  as  a by- 
product, the  thrifty  Vietnamese  are  moving  in  to  farm 
the  newly  opened  fertile  areas  alongside  the  roads. 

As  the  network  grows,  the  rural  and  urban  aspects 
of  Vietnam's  economy  are  being  knitted  together  more 
and  more  closely.  The  country'  is  basically  agricultural, 
with  roads  increasing  the  potential  for  industrial  growth. 
Raw  materials  can  be  transported  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply,  farmers  can  be  assured  of  better  means  to 
transport  products  to  market,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
local  merchants  have  better  access  to  manufactured 
goods. 

As  each  segment  of  the  network  is  completed, 
former  inhabitants  who  were  forced  to  move  out  are 
returning.  Commerce  is  expanding,  and  the  new  roads 
are  becoming  crowded  with  long  absent  traffic.  As  the 
refugees  return,  and  as  new  roads  and  bridges  connect 
the  major  population  centers,  the  economy  strengthens 
generally,  and  the  countryside  becomes  safer  from 
enemy  encroachment. 

All  in  all.  the  roadbuilders  feel  that  they  not  only 
are  building  roads  and  bridges  and  improving  the  rail- 
wavs.  but  arc  building  a future  stable,  self-sufficient, 
self-determining  nation.  ET»1 
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Richard  Moreno  is  a 6-foot,  1 80- 
pound  farm  boy,  whose  gray  eyes 
and  quiet  voice  tell  nothing  of  the 
year  he  spent  in  Vietnam.  Nor  do 
they  tell  you  that,  18  months  ago, 
he  stood  convicted  under  Article  86 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  The  offense:  AWOL,  on 
three  separate  occasions;  the  sen- 
tence: 4 months’  confinement. 

Prisoner  Moreno,  like  15,000 
others  that  year,  was  sent  to  a stock- 
ade, and  then  selected  for  training  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Correctional  Train* 
ing  Facility  (CTF),  Fort  Riley, 
Kans. 

For  him,  and  for  thousands  like 
him,  those  three  letters  will  always 
have  a special  meaning.  The  entire 
facility,  save  for  the  fence,  might 
pass  for  any  basic  training  center. 
But  for  all  these  men  there  was  an 
important  difference.  They  had  been 
assigned  to  the  CTF,  because  it  was 

CAPTAIN  HAMILTON  I.  McCUBBIN  is  Chief  of 
the  Research  and  Evaluation  Division,  U.S.  Army 
Correctional  Training  Facility,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 


felt  that  there  was  a ray  of  hope  for 
their  successful  rehabilitation — a 
chance  that  they  might  be  motivated 
to  return  to  duty. 


“Mission: 
Return  to  Duty” 


Just  what  is  the  Correctional 
Training  Facility  Progam?  It’s  9 
weeks  of  individual  attention  in  a 
comprehensive  attempt  to  restore 
young  offenders  to  the  mainstream 
of  military  life.  It’s  time  in  which 
to  tailor  a “correctional  treatment 
plan,"  the  result  of  a systematic 
evaluation  of  each  man.  It’s  a pro- 
gram designed  to  involve  the  soldier 
in  the  total  process  of  identifying 
specific  problem  areas,  and  estab- 
lishing treatment  goals,  to  consult 
with  Judge  Advocate  General  per- 
sonnel on  legal  issues  and  with 
chaplains  and  social  workers  on  per- 
sonal problems,  and  with  cadre  to 
develop  mastery  of  military  skills. 

All  of  this  is  done  in  an  environ- 
ment designed  to  provide  models  of 
positive  leadership  experience,  de- 
signed to  develop  self-confidence 
and  skills  in  problem-solving.  There 
are  opportunities  for  exposure  to 
specialized  programs  on  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse.  There  is  the 
“seventh  step”  program,  in  which 
the  soldier  meets  and  talks  with 
ex-convicts  who  offer  vivid  proof 
of  the  value  of  corrective  rehabilita- 
tion. These  are  9 weeks  to  evaluate 
each  individual’s  potential  for  fur- 
ther military  service,  and  to  start 
him  on  the  road  to  considering 
long-range  goals  and  objectives. 

These  are  9 weeks  to  achievement. 
For  many,  it  is  the  first  significant 
achievement  of  a young  lifetime — 
return  to  duty. 

Richard  Moreno  is  actually  the 
composite  image  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  whom  the  Army  has 
made  substantial  investments  of  ed- 
ucation, counseling,  and  military 
training.  The  CTF  graduate  returns 
to  military  duty  with  a fresh  start. 
His  sentence  has  been  remitted  and, 
from  this  point,  he  will  receive  full 
pay.  He  has  made  progress.  His 
prisoner  status  has  ended.  He  be- 
comes eligible  for  promotion  once 
more.  He  is  a soldier. 

The  Correctional  Training  Facil- 
ity Program  is  a second  chance — a 
real  one.  But  how  well  docs  the 
program  work?  Is  it  worth  all  the 
effort?  What  happens  to  these  men 
once  they  complete  the  program? 

A total  of  14,804  offenders  were 


sent  to  the  CTF  during  the  period 
July  1,  1968,  through  April  30, 
1970.  Of  these,  10,762.  or  72.7  per- 
cent, were  screened  recently  by  the 
Army’s  Personnel  Information  Sys- 
tems Command,  and  the  results 
were  analyzed  by  the  Research  and 
Evaluation  Division  of  the  CTF. 
As  determined  from  the  enlisted 
master  tape  records,  9,01 1 (84  per- 
cent) successfully  completed  the 
CTF  Program,  and  1,751  (16  per- 
cent) failed  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram and  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Disciplinary'  Barracks 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  or  ad- 
ministratively separated  from  the 
service. 

Of  those  who  successfully  com- 
pleted the  CTF  Program.  5,108 
(56.7  percent)  were  serving  honor- 
ably in  regular  units  (including  777 
who  have  been  promoted  to  E-3, 
826  to  E-4,  136  to  E-5,  9 to  E-6, 
and  4 to  E-7)  or  were  discharged 
under  honorable  conditions.  A total 
of  3,903  (43.3  percent)  had  not 
successfully  readjusted  to  military 
service.  Of  those,  1,586  (17.6  per- 
cent) had  been  dropped  from  the 
rolls  as  absentees  or  deserters,  1.454 
(16.1  percent)  had  been  discharged 
under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, and  863  (9.6  percent)  were 
back  in  confinement. 

Now  what  about  those  four  men 
in  10  who  could  not  successfully 
adjust  to  military  service  after  grad- 
uation from  the  CTF?  In  many 
cases,  they  had  already  “given  up” 
on  the  Army  very  early  in  their 
military  service.  Their  attitudes  had 
polarized  with  their  confinement  ex- 
periences, so  that  many  of  them 
were  intent  only  on  finding  a 
way  to  conclude  their  service.  The 
military  potential  for  such  individ- 
uals is  small,  and  many  are  similar 
to  the  16  percent  of  the  CTF  per- 
sonnel w'ho  fail  to  complete  the 
program,  most  of  whom  are  dis- 
charged for  unsuitability. 

Still  others  arc  overcome  by  their 
problems  -a  girl  is  tired  of  waiting, 
or  a wife  files  for  divorce,  a parent 
dies,  or  a finance  company  goes  to 
court.  Some,  apprehensive  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  confinement, 
and  fearing  ridicule  or  harassment. 


fail  to  report  to  their  new  unit. 
Despite  everything,  some  commit 
another  offense  and  arc  confined 
again  or  they  go  AWOL,  and  after 
30  days  arc  listed  as  deserters. 

Restoration  of  the  military  of- 
fender requires  a team  approach,  a 
continuing  effort  on  the  pan  of 
receiving  installations  to  lead  the 
man  through  his  military  service. 
Conscious  of  the  traditional  stigma 
of  having  been  a prisoner,  he 
searches  for  every  indication  the 
Army  can  provide  to  show  him  he’s 
back  on  the  team.  The  manner  in 
which  he  is  treated  may  well  deter- 
mine his  response  to  his  new  as- 
signment. Installation  commanders 
recognize  this  and  take  steps  to 
emphasize  to  the  CTF  graduate 
that  he  will  once  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  prove  himself.  The 
man  is  urged  to  look  ahead  rather 
than  back,  and  he  gains  added  con- 
fidence in  his  superiors  as  well  as 
in  himself. 

Rehabilitation  can  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  program  itself. 
Rather,  its  value  must  ultimately 
be  developed  in  the  context  of  a 
totally  involved  Army.  Many  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  involved — per- 
sonnel at  induction  stations,  officers 
and  NCOs  at  basic  training  centers, 
commanders  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
the  professionally  trained  cadre  of 
the  CTF. 

But.  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
individual  himself  must  decide  his 
own  future.  Can  his  chances  for 
success  be  increased?  Successful 
restoration  to  active  duty  demands 
honest  individual  effort  and  en- 
thusiasm— in  a word,  motivation. 
The  problem  is  how  to  provide  it. 
and  how  to  instill  it  in  a man  so 
that  he  finds  a way  to  overcome  his 
problems. 

One  method  is  leadership,  and 
it’s  being  provided  increasingly  by 
an  Army  that  realizes  the  practical 
value  of  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  the  critical  process  of 
military  corrections.  Restoration 
thus  receives  the  coordinated  efforts 
ol  a total  Army  system  so  that  it 
becomes,  in  reality,  a team  ap- 
proach toward  a command  goal. 

EH 
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At  Navy  boot  camp,  the  recruit 
learns  the  meaning  of 
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Stepping  down  from  the  bus, 
plane,  or  train  that  carries  them  to 
the  Navy’s  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand (RTC),  they  are  welcomed 
aboard  with  a curt,  “All  right,  form 
two  columns  and  knock  off  the 
chatter!”  It  may  be  RTC  Orlando, 
Great  Lakes,  or  San  Diego,  but  in 
any  case,  each  young  man  is  quickly 
jarred  into  realizing  he  is  now  in 
the  military.  In  the  United  States 
Navy,  to  be  exact. 

During  the  next  1 1 weeks,  he 
will  learn  to  think,  act,  and  dress 
as  a Navy  Bluejacket  should,  work- 
ing toward  graduation  day  when 
he  will  “pass  in  review.” 

His  arrival  at  RTC  differs  from 
the  recruit  reporting  to  the  training 
camp  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps.  For  here  he  is  is- 

JOURNAUST  FIRST  CLASS  KEN  TESTORFF  It 
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sued  swim  trunks,  and  after  the 
traditional  Navy  haircut,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  swimming  pool  where 
instruction  in  water  safety  and 
“abandon  ship”  drills  are  first  on 
the  agenda.  This  is  followed  by  a 
swimming  test.  If  the  recruit  fails 
this,  he  is  tutored  until  he  becomes 
a qualified  swimmer.  Passing  the 
swimming  test  is  a prerequisite  for 
graduation. 

Next,  the  recruit  is  assigned  to  a 
a rifle  company,  where  he  meets 
his  company  commander,  the  key 
figure  in  his  transition  from  civilian 
to  Bluejacket. 

From  his  80-man  company,  the 
company  commander  selects  his  re- 
cruit petty  officers.  That’s  what  the 
Navy  calls  its  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. The  most  important  selec- 
tion is  Recruit  Chief  Petty  Officer 
(RCPO) — the  leader  who  takes 
charge  of  the  group  in  the  ab- 


sence of  the  company  commander. 
Other  selections  include  two  pla- 
toon leaders,  one  master-at-arms, 
one  yeoman,  six  squad  leaders,  two 
educational  petty  officers,  one  mail 
petty  officer,  one  laundry  petty  of- 
ficer, and  a religious  petty  officer. 
The  company  commander  also  ap- 
points a petty  officer  to  act  as 
guidon  bearer  and  one  as  a right- 
guide. 

From  this  moment  on,  each  com- 
pany competes  against  the  others  in 
all  training  phases.  Weekly  awards, 
such  as  the  academic,  military,  and 
infantry  flags,  are  carried  by  the 
winning  companies  when  marching 
in  formation.  The  company  attain- 
ing the  highest  average  receives  the 
brigade  award  at  the  recruit  grad- 
uation. 

Training  Cycle.  The  first  week 
at  RTC  is  devoted  mostly  to  orienta- 
tion and  indoctrination.  It's  a hectic 
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You  have  to  swim  before  you  can  sail, 
opposite  page.  Then  you  learn  the 
rudiments  of  military  drill  and  stand 
inspection,  left,  receive  a complete 
physical  check,  below,  and  go  through 
firefighting  training,  bottom. 


period  involving  physicals,  clothing 
issue,  lectures,  inoculations,  and 
dental  work.  It  also  is  the  time  for 
giving  Enlisted  Classification  Tests 
which  measure  the  recruit’s  capa- 
bility for  learning,  rather  than  his 
achievement.  Results  help  to  de- 
termine his  placement. 

In  addition  to  classes  involving 
military  drill,  naval  orientation, 
physical  fitness,  seamanship,  hy- 
giene, and  other  related  military 
subjects,  the  recruit  is  instructed  on 
the  various  rates  and  ratings,  and 
special  programs  available  to  him. 
He  is  also  interviewed,  and  the  re- 
sulting information  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  initial  selection  of  a school 
and  duty  assignment. 

Recruit  training  is  divided  into 
two  phases — primary  and  advanced. 
During  the  primary  phase,  the  re- 
cruit wears  leggings  and  a blue 
dungaree  hat.  In  the  advanced 
phase,  he  wears  a white  hat  and 
sheds  the  leggings. 

The  last  part  of  the  recruit’s 
primary  training  is  “service  week.” 
During  this  fifth  week,  he  serves  as 
mess  cook,  or  is  assigned  to  various 
work  details,  messenger  duty,  or 


perhaps  routine  clerical  work. 

During  advanced  training,  the  re- 
cruit devotes  many  sessions  to  small 
arms  training,  firefighting,  damage 
control,  and  shipboard  life.  He 
learns  to  recognize  various  aircraft, 
the  phonetic  alphabet,  and  Navy 
nomenclature.  Many  classes  are 
conducted  over  closed-circuit  TV. 


Up  The  Ladder.  Following  this 
11 -week  training  cycle,  the  Blue- 
jacket either  reports  to  a service 
school  for  specialized  training  in  his 
occupational  field,  or  to  a ship  or 
shore  station  where  he  will  receive 
on-the-job  training.  In  either  case, 
as  E-2  he  begins  climbing  the  ad- 
vancement ladder. 
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Rugged  physical  training  is  aimed  at 
building  bodies  by  teamwork. 


His  first  step  up  is  to  seaman, 
pay  grade  E-3.  If  the  sailor  has  now 
chosen  his  specialty  or  occupa- 
tional field,  he  may  move  up  to 
petty  officer  third  class  (E-4),  then 
petty  officer  second  class  (E-5), 
petty  officer  first  class  (E-6),  and 
chief  petty  officer  (E-7).  There  are 
still  two  rungs  on  the  ladder — 
senior  chief  petty  officer  (E-8)  and 
master  chief  petty  officer  (E-9). 

The  rate  of  advance  is  controlled 
by  three  factors.  The  Navyman  is 
required  to  spend  a designated  num- 
ber of  months  in  any  given  pay 
grade.  He  must  complete  all  neces- 
sary training  courses  and  be  recom- 
mended by  his  commanding  officer. 
The  final  requirement  is  that  he  pass 
the  Navy-wide  tests  given  each  year, 
in  February  and  in  August. 

However,  there  arc  two  excep- 
tions to  this.  The  test  for  advance- 
ment to  E-3  is  produced  locally, 
and  is  administered  quarterly.  The 
examinations  for  advancement  to 
E-8  and  E-9  are  given  only  once 
annually  in  August. 

Quotas  arc  set  for  each  rating. 


and  thus  limit  the  number  who  can 
be  advanced  at  any  one  time,  so 
that  those  with  the  highest  overall 
scores  take  precedence. 

Responsibility  and  leadership  be- 
come key  concerns  when  the  Blue- 
jacket advances  to  E-4.  Afloat  or 
ashore,  he  is  now  in  the  position 
where  he  must  not  only  know  his 
own  job,  but  be  able  to  supervise 
others  as  well.  He  has  also  reached 
the  initial  stage  of  “setting  the  ex- 
ample" for  the  junior  Navyman. 
especially  the  man  just  out  of  boot 
camp. 

As  the  Bluejacket  sizes  up  this 
“newcomer."  he  is  apt  to  think  back 
to  his  own  day's  at  RTC  when  each 
day  seemed  an  eternity,  and  each 
night  a fleeting  second.  He  may  also 
recall  these  words  of  his  company 
commander.  "You’ll  never  make  a 
sailor!”  Perhaps  these  words  were 
a challenge  and  an  inspiration,  al- 
though he  had  other  ideas  when  he 
first  heard  them.  In  any  case,  he  has 
successfully  absorbed  the  discipline 
of  recruit  training  and  understands 
the  need  for  it.  He  now  dresses, 
thinks,  and  acts  Navy.  fJ»l 
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Captain  Walters  checks  the  health  of  a Cuna  Indian  boy  of  the  San  Bias  islands  as  others  await  their  turn. 


When  Medicine  Men  Meet 

Patricia  Stocker 


The  medicine  man  wanted  to  give  the  doctor  one  of 
his  prized  carved  medicine  sticks  . . . 

The  Indians  of  the  remote  Caribbean  island  wanted 
to  give  the  doctor  and  his  wife  two  of  their  children  . . . 

But  all  Captain  Vernon  Walters  and  his  wife  brought 
back  were  a lot  of  memories  and  the  thanks  of  a warm- 
hearted people  whom  the  Army  medic  had  aided. 

Right  now,  Dr.  Walters,  chief  resident  in  pediatrics 
at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
making  plans  to  visit  the  Cuna  Indians  of  the  San 
Bias  islands  again  soon.  He  will  be  serving  for  3 years 
at  Coco  Solo  Hospital  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
will  have  more  opportunities  to  visit  the  Indians. 

It  all  started  in  June  1970  when  Dr.  Walters  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  a missionary  friend,  Dean 
Flora,  reputedly  the  only  white  man  the  Indians  of  the 
remote  island  allowed  to  sleep  in  their  own  homes.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  they  were  extending  the  same  cour- 

PATRICIA  STOCKER  is  a staff  writer  assigned  to  the  Information  Office, 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 


tesy  to  the  Army  doctor  who  saw  hundreds  of  children 
on  five  of  the  San  Bias  islands,  where  he  vaccinated 
them  for  measles,  whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  treated 
them  for  parasites. 

For  2 weeks  he  worked  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  medicine  man,  whose  only  training  was  in  use  of 
herbs,  spices,  mud  plasters — and  spiritual  powers.  When 
Dr.  Walters  was  leaving,  the  medicine  man  offered  him 
the  choice  of  any  of  his  three  “magic”  carved  sticks 
which,  local  tradition  held,  carried  spiritual  powers  to 
aid  in  healing.  And  then  the  Indians  offered  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Walters  two  of  the  local  children  to  take  back 
to  the  United  States— considered  a true  measure  of  the 
trust  of  the  Cuna  adults  in  their  benefactors.  Both  offers 
were  refused. 

“This  experience  would  be  valuable  to  any  Army 
doctor  in  training,  and  I hope  that  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral will  encourage  this  type  of  activity,”  Dr.  Walters 
said  upon  his  return.  FIT*] 
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Story  by  Fourth  U.S.  Army  Information  Office  Staff 
Photos  by  LT  A.  J.  Parrlno 


We  need  drinking  water  for  the 
hospital  here — we  need  shelter  for 
a whole  city — we  need  to  move  40 
patients  from  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Hospital  because  of  a power 
failure — we  need  medical  help  to 
immunize  refugees  against  typhoid — 


we  need  ...  we  need  ...  we 
need  . . . 

For  more  than  170  hours,  the 
appeals  came  pouring  in.  and  for 
more  than  170  hours  they  were 
handled  by  military  and  civilian 
members  of  the  Military  Affiliate 


Radio  System  (MARS),  the  same 
organization  that,  in  more  normal 
times,  voluntarily  handles  service- 
men's communications  with  the 
home  folks. 

But  these  demands  weren't  nor- 
mal. for  they  came  in  the  wake 
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of  Hurricane  Celia  that  devastated 
a wide  area  around  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex. 

MARS  members  had  been  track- 
ing the  hurricane  from  the  first  an- 
nouncement late  in  July  that  a low 
pressure  area  had  been  spotted  in 
the  Caribbean.  By  August  3,  the 
storm  had  built  up  into  a full-scale 
hurricane  that  smashed  into  the 
Texas  coast  with  winds  up  to  160 
miles  an  hour. 

Everything  fell  before  the  howl- 
ing winds — houses,  offices,  and 
commercial  buildings  were  demol- 
ished; automobiles,  trailers,  and 
small  craft  were  scattered  like  chaff; 
and  throughout  the  area  utility 
wires  were  torn  down.  Communica- 
tions with  the  outside  world  were 
cut  off;  radio  was  the  only  means  of 
contact — and  that’s  where  MARS 
came  in. 

The  first  MARS  group  moved  in 
with  an  emergency  van  equipment 
for  three  operating  stations,  and 
one  amateur  radio  mounted  in  a 
personal  automobile.  One  of  the 
stations  was  quickly  put  in  opera- 


tion at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  and 
the  other  two  went  up  in  downtown 
Corpus  Christi.  All  the  units  were 
in  direct  contact  with  Fourth  U.S. 
Army  Headquarters,  where  the 
commander,  Lieutenant  General 
Harry  H.  Critz,  is  overall  military 
coordinator  for  relief  in  civilian 
disasters  in  five  states — Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Through  these  stations  the  mes- 
sages came  in,  describing  the  many 
needs  of  the  devastated  area.  The 
stations  in  turn  relayed  the  mes- 
sages to  military  installations  that 
were  equipped  to  handle  the  re- 
quests. In  addition  to  the  head- 
quarters set  up  in  Corpus  Christi, 
MARS  operators  were  working  at 
Forts  Hood,  Polk,  Sill,  Wolters,  and 
Bliss.  The  radio  operators  worked 
around  the  clock  to  transmit  and 
receive  the  official  calls. 

At  the  same  time,  their  ci- 
vilian counterparts — 175  men  and 
women — stayed  at  their  posts  con- 
tinuously. Sometimes  the  signals  be- 
ing transmitted  by  headquarters 


equipment  in  Corpus  Christi  would 
jump  over  the  target  area.  When 
this  happened,  the  message  would 
be  picked  up  by  the  MARS  civilian 
volunteers  who  would  retransmit  the 
message  from  a different  direction 
to  the  indicated  station. 

Not  only  did  the  MARS  opera- 
tors keep  the  official  storm  and 
relief  messages  flowing,  but  the  ra- 
dio-telephone “patch”  system  nor- 
mally used  in  transoceanic  calls 
from  soldiers  in  Vietnam  to  their 
families  was  brought  into  play  so 
that  people  outside  the  disaster 
area  could  keep  in  touch  with  rela- 
tives or  business  representatives  via 
their  own  telephones.  In  this  way, 
on-the-spot  news  was  transmitted 
from  Fourth  Army’s  Information 
Office. 

In  all,  the  MARS  units  remained 
on  emergency  schedule  a total  of 
170  hqurs  of  continuous  opera- 
tion during  which  the  messages 
got  through — because  of  dedicated 
teamwork  among  the  military  and 
civilian  members  of  the  MARS  net- 
work. Era 
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The  16th  annual 
AUSA  meeting  charted 

Guidelines 
for  the  70s 


Casting  aside  the  old-style  meet- 
ings, this  year’s  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  set  a serious  tone.  Besides 
greeting  old  comrades  and  touring 
an  impressive  array  of  exhibits, 
delegates  to  the  16th  annual  AUSA 
meeting  came  to  tackle  the  tough 
problems  facing  the  Army  both  now 
and  in  the  future. 

“The  mission  of  providing  na- 
tional security  with  diminished  re- 
sources in  the  face  of  a more  power- 
ful threat  is  a difficult  one,  but  the 
Army  will  fulfill  it,”  said  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor,  key- 
noting the  opening  day’s  session. 

Following  progress  reports  on 
the  state  of  Army  race  relations  and 
advancements  in  the  Vietnamization 
program,  Secretary  Resor  discussed 
Army  force  levels  and  problems  fac- 
ing NATO.  He  cautioned  that  “the 
effectiveness  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy will  be  related  increasingly  to 
our  conventional  military  power. 
That  power  is  centered  in  the 
Army.” 

With  the  keynote  set,  the  more 
than  6,500  delegates  pitched  in  on 
the  work  at  hand — workshops  on 
ROTC  and  panels  that  would  set 
the  Association’s  direction  for  the 
coming  year. 

In  a major  policy  pronouncement. 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  declared  that 
“the  Army  is  committed  to  an  all- 
out  effort  in  working  toward  a zero 
draft — a volunteer  force.  In  accept- 
ing this  challenge,  we  in  the  Army 
will  bend  every  effort  to  achieve 
our  goal.  But  we  need  support  and 


understanding  from  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  our  citi- 
zenry. This  Association  can  help.” 
Guidelines  for  the  70s  were  de- 
fined by  the  Army’s  top  leaders. 
“U.S.  Army  Logistics  for  the  70s" 
was  outlined  by  Lieutenant  General 
Joseph  M.  Hciscr,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Logistics.  The  personal 
side  of  “personnel”  was  emphasized 
by  Lieutenant  General  Walter  T. 
Kcrwin,  Jr.,  as  he  spelled  out  the 
“Guidelines  For  a Quality  Army." 


"The  march  to  a quality  Army 
is  going  to  be  tough.  You  need  only 
to  look  over  your  shoulder  to  sec 
that  the  demands  this  effort  places 
on  you — on  your  character,  integ- 
rity. and  professional  excellence — 
arc  the  demands  the  Army  has  al- 
ways made  of  its  people.  We  would 
be  less  than  soldiers  if  we  failed  to 
live  up  to  that  heritage."  General 
Kcrwin  said. 

Other  featured  speakers  at  the 
meeting  were  General  William  B. 
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Rosson,  commander-in-chief,  U.S. 
Army,  Pacific,  who  gave  “A  Cur- 
rent Perspective  on  Vietnam”;  Lieu- 
tenant General  George  I.  Forsythe, 
commanding  general,  Combat  De- 
velopments Command;  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Richard  G.  Stilwell, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations. 

More  than  400  of  the  Army’s  top 
enlisted  members,  Command  Ser- 
geants Major,  and  Sergeants  Major 
were  briefed  by  top  Army  personnel 
leaders;  and  they  had  a chance  to 


air  many  of  their  views  to  the  con- 
ference chairman,  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  Silas  Copeland. 

At  the  Marshall  Memorial  Dinner 
concluding  the  3-day  meeting,  Gen- 
eral Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Ret., 
former  NATO  commander,  received 
the  George  Catlett  Marshall  Medal, 
the  Association’s  highest  award. 

But  the  meeting  was  more  than 
serious  speakers  and  serious  sub- 
jects. In  more  than  80,000  square 
feet  of  exhibits,  45  firms  displayed 


everything  from  the  latest  in  missiles 
and  communications  equipment  to 
what  and  how  troops  in  the  field 
will  be  eating.  Stirred  by  the  exciting 
prospects  of  what  the  Army  of  the 
future  may  look  like,  delegates 
swamped  the  exhibitors  with  ques- 
tions. 

As  the  delegates  returned  to  their 
home  stations,  they  carried  away 
a strong  awareness  that  their  Army 
is  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  70s. 

ET51 
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At  The  Citadel, 
young  men  absorb 
traditions  of  pride  and  honor 
at  their 


Of 

Learning 


SP4  Tom  Bailey 


If  men  are  bom  with  the  qualities 
of  military  leadership  such  as 
courage,  strength,  decisiveness,  and 
others,  then  The  Citadel,  the  famed 
military  college  of  South  Carolina, 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  attract  such  young  men  with 
amazing  regularity. 

But  if,  as  educators  and  military 
experts  are  certain,  such  qualities 
can  be  nurtured,  enhanced,  ex- 
panded, and  developed  through 
properly  planned  and  motivated  ed- 
ucational programs,  then  The  Cita- 
del must  have  developed  such  a 
program. 

Because,  regardless  of  all  the 
theories  concerning  hereditary  vir- 
tues and  qualities,  The  Citadel 
since  1 843  has  been  turning  out 
graduates  who  possess  the  requisites 
of  leadership.  In  that  year  the 
doors  of  the  institution  were  opened 
to  “educate  poor  but  deserving  boys 
of  the  state  with  a military  educa- 
tion so  well  rounded  that  it  would 
provide  the  knowledge  needed  in 
time  of  conflict,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
service  as  citizens  in  time  of  peace.” 

In  war  and  peace,  ever  since 
the  Mexican  War,  The  Citadel  has 
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History  books  have  it  that  the  first  shot  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  But  at  The  Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  cadets  are  taught 
that  their  forebears  fired  the  first  shot  3 full  months  before  the  Fort  Sumter 
siege.  The  way  they  tell  it,  it  began  when  the  people  of  Charleston  refused 
to  sell  supplies  to  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of  the  fort,  and  President  Buchanan 
was  persuaded  to  send  a relief  ship 

Initially,  the  sloop  of  war  Brooklyn  was  chosen  to  carry  the  supplies,  but 
when  the  South  Carolinians  blocked  the  harbor  with  sunken  ships,  it  was 
decided  that  the  shallow  draft  merchant  ship  Star  of  the  West  would  carry 
the  supplies. 

Two  hundred  men,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  several  months’ 
provisions  were  loaded  on  board.  The  men  were  to  remain  below  deck  on 
entering  Charleston  harbor;  the  Brooklyn  was  to  follow  close  behind  in  case 
the  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on. 

When  Citadel  cadets  learned  that  the  ships  were  coming,  they  mounted 
four  24-pound  siege  guns  on  nearby  Morris  Island.  As  the  Star  of  the  West 
appeared  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor  on  January  9,  1861,  the 
cadets  opened  fire,  scored  several  direct  hits,  and  forced  the  ship  to  sail 
back  out  the  harbor. 

Major  Robert  Anderson,  commander  of  Fort  Sumter,  had  held  his  fire, 
thinking  the  cadets’  firing  was  unauthorized  by  state  authorities.  Orders 
authorizing  supporting  fire  on  his  part  had  failed  to  reach  him  in  time,  so 
the  opening  of  action  by  Union  forces  was  delayed — for  the  moment. 


put  its  stamp  on  military  leaders, 
and  on  civilian  leaders  as  well. 

Today,  amid  the  magnolias  and 
spreading  live  oaks  of  the  Charleston 
Peninsula’s  low  country,  hard  by 
where  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper 
Rivers  meet,  stands  the  castle-like 
Spanish-Moorish  Citadel,  symbol- 
izing the  strength  and  courage  of 
which  the  institution  has  been  so 
proud. 

Just  beyond  the  arched  entry, 
ready  to  welcome  the  visitor,  stand 
two  well-scrubbed  and  starched 
cadets  who,  with  their  sabres  and 
crisp  salutes,  give  directions  and 
leave  the  impression  that  they  may 
be  training  to  be  military  police. 

Nearby,  stands  the  conning  tower 
of  the  submarine  HMS  Seraph, 
which  carried  General  Mark  Clark 
on  an  intelligence  mission  to  Moroc- 
co. That  was  before  he  became 
President  of  the  school,  of  course. 
The  periscope  of  the  conning  tower 
is  set  in  a concrete  shrine  and  is 
focused  on  the  United  States  flag, 
flying  several  hundred  yards  away. 

Proceeding  from  the  shrine,  the 
visitor  finds  The  Citadel  campus 
opening  into  a rectangular  parade 
ground  surrounded  by  barracks  and 
the  ROTC,  administration,  and 
gleaming  white  academic  buildings. 
Gray-clad  cadets  walk  the  campus, 
with  its  tank,  cannon,  rocket,  and 
other  military  mementos  among  the 
Spanish  moss-draped  trees. 

Behind  the  4-story  barracks,  down 
a shaded  lane,  at  the  far  corner  of 
the  campus,  a pier  juts  into  the 
muddy  Ashley  River  to  reach  a 
flotilla  of  sailing  and  fishing  boats. 
On  the  other  side  is  docked  the 
yacht  donated  by  a citizen. 

A few  yards  down  the  bank,  and 
slightly  inland,  is  an  obstacle  course, 
rappelling  tower,  and  the  grassy 
knoll  where  upperclassmen  spend 
free  time  soaking  up  the  sun,  read- 
ing, and  talking  about  their  plans 
for  weekend  dates. 

The  freshmen,  however,  are 
cleaning  rooms,  policing  barracks, 
and  generally  leading  a less  priv- 
ileged life.  While  upperclassmen  cut 
across  the  parade  ground  on  their 
way  to  class,  the  plebes  walk  in  the 
gutters  in  a stiff  brace  and  scurry 


about,  doing  the  bidding  of  upper- 
classmen, as  one  part  of  the  rigid 
plebe  system  that  cadets  claim  serves 
a major  part  in  making  The  Citadel 
graduate  what  he  is. 

As  the  information  booklet — The 
Guidon — explains:  “There  is  no 
way  to  make  the  Fourth  class  year 
easy,  but  then  nothing  of  value  is 
easily  attained.  You  will  find  that 
hard  work  pays  off  and  that  there 
is  no  greater  personal  satisfaction 
than  that  which  comes  from  know- 
ing that  you  have  met  the  challenge 
of  127  years  of  Citadel  tradition.” 

“Basically  it  is  the  ‘follow  me’ 
approach,”  Cadet  Captain  Ken 
Bowra  will  tell  you.  “Before  you 
can  lead  someone  else,  you  have  to 
be  able  to  follow.” 

With  this  brief  bit  of  informa- 
tion, the  freshman  begins  his  rough 
journey  to  manhood. 

“The  new  student  faces  9 months 
of  being  the  lowest  form  of  life. 
He’s  got  to  double  time  in  the  bar- 
racks; he’s  got  to  have  an  immac- 
ulate appearance;  he’s  got  to  have 
blitz  haircuts;  and  he’s  got  to  set 
an  outstanding  example.  Of  course 
he  runs  into  a lot  of  trouble — we 


make  sure  of  that.” 

“It’s  a rough  life,”  Plebe  W.  W. 
Hendry  confirmed.  “It’s  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  going  to 
bed  late.  The  first  thing  you  learn 
when  you  walk  through  the  sally 
port  is  ‘yes,  sir,’  ‘no,  sir,’  and  ‘no 
excuse,  sir.’  And  those  are  the  only 
three  things  that  you  say  for  about 
a month  or  two. 

“And  you  do  pushups,  and  you 
have  to  ‘brace,’  and  ‘pop-to,’  and 
eat  only  after  upperclassmen  are 
served  at  meals,  double  time.  You 
stand  braced  in  rigid  attention 
while  you’re  in  formation,  inside  the 
barracks;  and  you  have  to  run  in  a 
brace  while  you’re  outside. 

“When  you  address  an  upper- 
classman, you  have  to  pop-off  to 
him,  real  loudly,  ‘Sir,  Cadet  Private 
So-and-So  requests  permission.  . . .’ 
“You  have  to  take  the  plebe  sys- 
tem with  the  idea  it  is  really  rather 
funny,  or  else  you  won’t  make  it 
through.  Those  who  are  resentful 
usually  don’t  make  it.” 

A party  for  the  plebes,  given  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  makes 
it  all  worthwhile.  That’s  when  the 
plebe  can  look  up  his  squad  leader 
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or  anybody  in  the  company  that  has 
been  giving  him  grief,  and  take 
him  on  in  a “friendly”  wrestling 
match.  Upperclassmen  and  plebes 
recognize  each  other  on  a first  name 
basis  after  that. 

The  plebe  year  is  just  the  be- 
ginning of  making  the  man.  It  is 
the  test  of  whether  a cadet  has  the 
makings.  It  is  the  great  divider  be- 
tween the  mediocre  student  and  The 
Citadel  cadet. 

Very  important  in  the  making  of 
leaders  is  the  understanding  the  ca- 
det gains  of  how  to  impose  harass- 
ment on  incoming  plebes  in  the 
exact  degree  that  it  builds  self-disci- 
pline, confidence,  and  ability,  yet 
without  breaking  the  cadet. 

“As  a plebe,  I thought  most 
regulations  were  unfair,  but  the 
whole  thing  suddenly  comes  into 
focus  as  you  mature,”  says  Cadet 
Sergeant  Major  Jim  Johnson.  “The 
people  who  instituted  the  system 
here  were  mature  individuals  who 
knew  leadership  and  how  to  deal 
with  well-disciplined  men.  The 
young  person  going  through  the 
system  doesn’t  always  see  it  with 


the  same  eyes  that  The  Citadel 
creators  did.” 

While  plebes  aren't  overly  fond 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  freshman 
system,  most  of  them  readily  admit 
their  belief  in  a strong  plebe  sys- 
tem. “You  learn  to  live  with  your- 
self,” as  one  plebe  said.  “You  have 
certain  restrictions  put  on  yourself 
and  you  learn  to  live  a restricted 
way  of  life.  It’s  quite  demanding, 
but  you  learn  a lot.” 

In  the  3 remaining  years,  the 
cadet  is  required  to  carry  himself 
and  act  as  an  officer  in  the  Army, 
or  as  an  executive  leader  in  the 
civilian  world.  As  Cadet  Major 
Marshall  Helena,  a senior  and  Ca- 
det Operations  Officer,  explains  it: 
“Wc  have  certain  standards  of  dress 
and  conduct  which  arc  required. 
And  if  wc  don't  meet  them  wc  are 
made  to  meet  them — one  way  or 
another. 

"The  main  reason  some  students 
don’t  make  it  is  immaturity.  I don’t 
think  they  really  know  what  they’re 
getting  into  or  what  they  really  want 
out  of  life. 

“I  think,  too.  that  they  underesti- 


mate the  academics.  They  seem  to 
think  it  is  just  going  to  be  an  ex- 
tension of  high  school,  but  it  isn’t. 
It  creeps  up  on  them  in  their  fresh- 
man year,  and  before  they  know  it 
they’ve  flunked  quite  a few  courses. 
It  becomes  a roller  coaster,  and 
they  drop  out. 

“The  regimentation  gets  a few 
of  them,  too.  Some  of  them  are 
used  to  the  current  individual  free- 
dom thing,  and  then  they  get  this 
strict  regimentation.  It’s  just  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back.” 

That  regimentation,  however,  is 
perhaps  just  as  important  as  studies 
in  making  the  well-rounded  grad- 
uate. But.  of  course,  academics  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Citadel  students 
can  select  a major  field  of  concen- 
tration from  biology  to  history  , with 
a score  of  others  in  between.  The 
students  are  subjected  to  forced 
study  periods,  and  sometimes  need 
even  more  time. 

l ights  go  out  at  11  p.m.,  but 
cadets  regularly  seek  permission  for 
“late  lights’’  from  the  company 
academic  officer.  Some  find  ways  of 
staying  up  even  later,  such  as  put- 
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ting  bedspreads  over  their  heads 
and  using  flashlights  to  study.  Others 
put  blankets  over  the  windows.  But 
all  the  extra  work  pays  off,  for  58 
percent  of  all  entering  freshmen 
graduate  well  above  the  national 
average  for  state  supported  colleges. 

Neither  the  studies  nor  official 
restrictions  that  keep  the  cadets  on 
campus  during  the  week  keep  them 
from  having  a good  time. 

“With  the  myriad  of  available 
sports  the  restrictions  aren’t  really 
that  damaging  to  your  social  life,” 
says  Johnson.  “The  Citadel  sponsors 
quite  a number  of  activities  and 
has  a few  parties. 

“You  just  save  everything  up  for 


the  weekend.  You  have  more  fun 
in  a more  concentrated  time.  And 
it  ranges  from  just  going  to  the 
beach  or  the  floral  gardens,  or 
boating,  or  going  over  to  the  fine 
arts  program  where  you  might  have 
a brass  quintet.  The  only  difference 
between  here  and  another  school 
is  that  here  you  don’t  date  during 
the  week.” 

“Just  coming  here,  you  might 
have  felt  inferior  because  of  social 
class;  maybe  you  didn’t  dress  as 
well  as  the  other  guys;  maybe  you 
had  a physical  problem,”  Helena 
says.  “But  after  that  first  day,  you’re 
just  like  everybody  else.  Every- 
body’s dressed  in  gray;  everybody’s 


Cadets  keep  fit,  opposite  page,  for  the 
strenuous  hours  of  study  in  class  rooms 
and  laboratories,  typified  by  the  stu- 
dent at  left. 


got  a short  haircut;  and  after  that, 
you’re  on  your  own. 

“In  fact,  you’re  made  to  partici- 
pate; you’re  made  to  go  over  the 
obstacle  course,”  he  added.  “And 
these  things  build  up  a confi- 
dence that  you  don’t  have  at  other 
schools.” 

“You  learn  more  about  leader- 
ship here  because  you’re  actually 
doing  it,”  Bowra  says.  “You  live 
it  24  hours  a day  and  take  care  of 
your  own  problems.  Most  of  the 
internal  workings  of  the  school  are 
turned  over  to  the  cadets.  This  puts 
their  leadership  abilities  to  a very 
early  test.  The  messhall,  barracks, 
and  the  management  of  school  and 
social  affairs  are,  by  and  large, 
handled  by  cadets.  They  are  given 
this  authority,  and  the  responsibility 
as  well,  of  handling  the  authority 
with  dignity  and  honor.” 

“All  this,  with  the  leadership  you 
get — the  chain  of  command,  the 
plebe  system — contributes  to  The 
Citadel  man,”  Helena  says.  “The 
cadets  reflect  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence in  any  kind  of  situation. 
You’ve  been  through  just  a little 
more  than  the  other  guy,  and  you 
feel  just  a little  better  than  the  other 
guy.” 

While  The  Citadel  is  a military 
school,  not  all  graduates  pursue  a 
career  in  the  military  service,  ac- 
cording to  Major  General  James  W. 
Duckett,  president  of  the  college. 
“But  in  whatever  field  they  may 
choose,”  he  adds,  “most  graduates 
make  their  mark  as  leaders.”  Eil»l 
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E TO  SHINE” 

SP4  Mike  Maattala 


(June  20)  Well,  here  I am  on  top  of  Whisky  Moun- 
tain. Compared  with  this  30-inch  Xenon,  those  jeep- 
mounted  jobs  I worked  on  back  in  Phu  Cat  are  nothing. 
It  put  outs  1.2  billion  candlepower  and  can  shine  up 
to  30  kilometers. 

I arrived  on  the  mountain  by  chopper  early  this 
morning.  The  pilots  say  it’s  too  windy  to  land  at 
Whisky  later  in  the  day.  The  view  is  really  a trip.  The 
mountain  is  located  in  Binh  Thuan  Province,  about  20 
kilometers  northeast  of  Phan  Thiet  and  Landing  Zone 
Betty.  There  are  three  other  guys  working  on  the  light. 
We’re  all  from  the  3d  platoon  of  Bravo  Battery,  7th 
Battalion,  29th  Artillery  (Searchlight),  which  has  been 
here  since  August  1969.  One  of  the  guys,  Joe  Miller, 
has  been  here  4 months. 

There  are  two  tips  on  Whisky,  with  a small  chopper 
pad  built  on  the  ridge  between  them.  On  the  tip  with 
us  are  seven  guys  from  the  1st  Battalion,  50th  Infantry, 
who  pull  security  for  us.  The  guys  on  the  other  tip 
man  a radio  relay  station. 


(June  22)  Life  is  different  here  from  what  I was 
used  to  at  Phu  Cat.  There  are  just  five  bunkers  on  our 
tip  of  the  mountain.  Ours,  which  is  sort  of  in  the 
center,  is  the  largest.  The  searchlight  is  installed  on  the 
roof.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  we  have  beds  up 
here.  We  have  electric  lights,  too. 

The  tip  of  the  mountain  is  only  about  20  by  40 
meters.  Not  much  chance  to  wander  very  far.  Our 
latrine,  sitting  over  on  the  edge  of  the  tip,  has  no  roof, 
just  a seat  enclosed  on  three  sides  and  a view  that  has 
to  be  unmatched  in  all  of  Vietnam. 

When  I look  toward  Phan  Thiet,  the  South  China 
\;  Sea  coast  starts  on  my  left  and  stretches  out  in  a slow 
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curve,  past  LZ  Betty  and  out  of  sight.  The  noise  of 
the  trucks  from  the  engineers’  camp  below  sounds  like 
a busy  expressway  back  in  The  World,  but  it  seems 
so  far  away.  The  countless  rice  paddies  look  like  little 
lakes,  especially  when  the  low  sun  reflects  off  them  in 
the  early  evening.  QL-1  is  a thin,  black  line,  running 
out  of  Phan  Thiet,  past  Whisky,  and  inland  toward  the 
mountains. 


(June  25)  This  searchlight  really  does  the  job.  When 
someone  calls  for  some  “sunshine,”  we  give  it  to  them. 
The  first  thing  we  do  every  night  is  radio  Task  Force 
South  at  LZ  Betty  to  get  our  perimeter  clearance.  This 
tells  us  where  and  how  far  we  can  shine  our  light  and 
fire  our  weapons.  That  way  we  won’t  bother  any 
troops  who  are  working  in  the  area. 

The  light  we’re  using  now  has  been  up  here  since 
early  June.  It  already  has  three  operational  assists, 
which  we  got  for  shining  an  area  where  troops  had 
made  contact. 

Operating  our  light  is  sort  of  like  working  artillery, 
except  we  send  out  a beam  instead  of  a projectile. 
When  someone  calls  for  light,  they  give  us  a grid  and 
we  shine  it.  Then  they  adjust  it  until  we’re  on  target. 
We  can  do  a few  things  that  artillery  can’t  do,  though. 
Besides  sending  out  a direct  beam,  we  can  reflect  it  off 
a cloud  or  close  the  door  and  have  a diffused  light 
that  will  drop  down  into  “unreachable”  gullies.  We 
can  also  adjust  the  width  of  the  beam. 

We  shine  for  all  the  LZs  around  us — Sandy,  Sherry, 
Betty,  and  Nora.  We  work  the  engineers’  camp,  the 
bridge  on  QL-1,  and  the  villages  from  here  to  the 
coast.  Every  night  we  shine  ourselves,  the  engineers, 
and  Nora,  where  the  ARVN  compound  is  located. 
These  are  harassment  and  interdiction  (H&Is),  and  we 
do  them  automatically.  We  get  called  to  shine  for  am- 
bushes and  dustoffs.  We’ll  shine  so  that  lost  ships  can 
get  a bearing,  and  we’ll  light  up  an  area  for  airstrikes.  If 
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one  of  the  LZs  gets  hit  and  we  notice  it,  we’ll  have  the 
light  on  them  before  they  can  call  us.  And  if  they 
want  their  perimeter  lit  up,  even  if  there’s  no  contact, 
we’ll  do  that  too.  We  may  be  the  forgotten  people  up 
here  during  the  day,  but  at  night  we  get  an  awful  lot  of 
calls. 


(June  26)  There  are  two  ways  to  get  down  from 
Whisky — by  chopper  or  by  foot.  Today,  Jerry  Turner 
and  I took  the  hard  way.  It  really  wasn’t  too  bad;  took 
us  about  20  minutes.  But  we  had  to  be  careful.  In 
some  places  there’s  all  sorts  of  loose  rock,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  slip. 

We  rode  into  Betty  to  get  a shower  and  hot  meal  and 
pick  up  some  stuff  at  the  PX.  Then  we  headed  back  to 
Whisky,  because  we  knew  we’d  have  to  climb  back  up 
and  didn’t  want  to  do  it  in  the  dark.  When  we  took  a 
break  after  about  10  minutes  of  climbing,  I didn’t  feel 
too  bad.  My  legs  were  beginning  to  get  a little  heavy 
and  my  heartbeat  had  picked  up,  but  I figured  we  had 
covered  a pretty  fair  distance.  Then  I made  the  mistake 
of  looking  back  to  see  how  far  we  had  gone.  Finally, 
after  a total  of  six  stops,  we  made  it  to  the  barbed 
wire  at  the  top — 1 hour  for  385  meters.  Looking  back, 
I decided  it  would  be  quite  a while  before  I feel  the  need 
for  our  “mountaineer”  training  again. 


(June  28)  It  has  been  a little  slow  around  here  lately. 
With  a full  moon,  Charlie  isn’t  quite  so  active.  But  we 
still  shine  ourselves  every  night,  lighting  up  the  wire 
and  the  ridges  all  around  us.  It  gets  pretty  cold  work- 
ing on  top  of  the  bunker  at  night,  cold  enough  to  wear 
a field  jacket. 

Everybody  says  Charlie  won’t  ever  bother  us  up 
here,  that  we’re  too  hard  to  get  to.  But  this  morning 
we  found  our  claymores  turned  around.  We  can  never 
be  too  careful.  That’s  why  we  vary  the  time  and  order 
of  shining  on  H&Is  every  night — Charlie  has  no 
chance  to  “work  around”  any  pattern. 

The  most  exciting  thing  that  happens  on  Whisky  is 
getting  mail.  A chopper  will  usually  bring  some  every 
3 days  or  so.  Food  and  water  are  also  scheduled  in 
every  other  day  by  chopper. 


(June  29)  The  bridge  on  QL-1  got  mortared  last 
night.  Right  away  we  threw  the  light  down  there — the 
guys  said  the  mortars  usually  stop  as  soon  as  the  area 
gets  lit  up.  But  this  time,  Charlie  started  walking  the 
mortars  right  up  the  beam — 5 rounds  in  all.  We  let 
loose  with  the  50  and  60,  and  Charlie  stopped  firing 
when  he  got  just  past  the  first  ridge.  It  would  be  pretty 
hard  for  him  to  put  one  right  on  us,  because  the  tip  is 
so  small.  They  would  probably  just  come  up  one  side 
and  then  start  going  down  the  other.  Probably. 


(July  I)  The  light’s  been  off  for  two  nights  now. 
Something  wrong  with  the  rheostat.  We’re  supposed  to 
get  a mechanic  up  here  with  the  new  part.  Everyone  was 
firing  up  the  area  pretty  good  tonight  just  in  case 
Charlie  decided  to  pay  us  an  unexpected  visit. 

I’m  glad  the  mechanic's  coming  for  another  reason, 
too.  He’ll  probably  have  some  other  guys  with  him  and 
it  will  be  nice  to  see  some  new  faces.  About  the  only 
regular  visitor  we  get  is  the  pay  officer,  and  that’s  just 
once  a month. 


(July  4)  The  light  finally  went  back  on  tonight.  Our 
platoon  leader  humped  up  the  mountain  this  morning 
with  our  assistant  platoon  sergeant  and  a mechanic 
from  battery  headquarters  in  An  Xhe.  It  turned  out 
to  be  some  burnt  wires,  and  not  the  rheostat  that  was 
causing  the  problem. 

(July  5)  I’m  not  sure  how  long  I’ll  be  working  up 
here.  Probably  a few  more  months  at  least.  After  be- 
ing on  Whisky  for  2 weeks.  I’m  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  whole  thing.  We  may  rough  it  a little,  and  the  mail’s 
slow,  and  every  so  often  I notice  we  all  seem  to  get 
tried  of  seeing  the  same  faces  every  day. 

But  I can’t  complain  too  much.  Everybody  is  pretty 
easy-going.  There  is  hardly  ever  a hassle  over  any- 
thing. I know  that  when  we  help  fix  the  barbed  wire 
or  put  new  sandbags  on  our  bunker,  we’re  doing  it 
because  we’re  looking  out  for  ourselves.  I like  being 
here  for  another  reason.  You  can’t  beat  the  view.  ET»1 
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Through  dust  and  danger, 
convoy  duty  takes  him  over 


The  Long, 
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hen  the  driver  of  a 5-ton  truck  “kicks 
out”  from  Qui  Nhon  with  a convoy 
headed  for  Pleiku,  he  has  a long,  tough  road  ahead. 
Before  him,  in  the  early  morning  mist,  lies  the  most 
crucial  and  treacherous  supply  route  in  Vietnam,  per- 
haps as  tough  a trip  as  ever  faced  by  any  trucker. 

From  the  helicopter  above,  it  looks  like  a smooth 
superhighway  with  colorful  villages  providing  variety 
as  the  road  snakes  its  way  towards  Cambodia.  But  the 
hazards  lurking  there  are  well  known  to  the  chopper 
crew. 

Not  long  ago,  they  came  to  aid  a convoy  minutes 
after  an  enemy  platoon  had  sprung  an  ambush,  with 
rockets,  mortars,  machineguns,  grenades,  and  small 
arms.  But  the  driver — protected  by  steel  pot,  flak 
jacket,  and  steel-lined  door — jammed  his  transmission 
into  a lower  range  and  sped  on.  Meanwhile,  a gun- 
truck  behind  him  rushed  into  the  kill  zone.  Several 
critical  minutes  later,  the  chopper  crew  made  it  to  the 
scene  and  aided  the  guntruck  crew’s  final  route  of  the 
enemy. 

It’s  only  in  the  cab  of  the  truck,  though,  that  a man 
can  get  the  real  feel  of  the  road.  That  road  itself,  QL- 
19,  was  redesigned  and  constructed  by  the  skill,  sweat, 
and  blood  of  the  engineers  and  infantry,  to  become 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
But  no  asphalt  in  the  world  can  long  remain  a super- 
highway with  monsoons,  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies, 
and  enemy  fire  pounding  it  every  day. 

So,  to  the  man  in  the  cab,  high  speed  is  impossible. 
It’s  a ride  from  hole  to  bump,  as  the  driver  jockeys 
his  heavy  vehicle  to  avoid  all  the  holes  possible.  Often, 
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there  is  no  choice  but  to  gear  down  and  negotiate  the 
bump  or  pothole  head  on.  Then  begins  the  laborious 
task  of  working  back  up  through  the  gears,  only  to 
slow  down  again  and  again. 

As  the  rising  sun  reflects  from  the  An  Khe  Pass 
ahead,  the  driver  can  see  the  ribbon  of  asphalt  winding 
up  the  mountains,  to  make  a final  turn  and  disappear 
toward  An  Khe. 

Climbing  the  hills,  the  driver  may  consider  himself 
one  of  the  lucky  ones  if  he  hasn’t  encountered  Charlie 
thus  far.  Unless  today.  . . . 

Today,  as  most  days,  he  passes  the  hairpin  turn 
and  begins  the  descent  to  An  Khe.  Its  a long,  lone- 
some road,  and  he  is  thankful  for  those  friends  he  has 
there.  For  a special  comradeship  exists  between  him  and 
the  tanned,  shirtless  tank  crews  who.  day  after  day. 
share  his  mission  by  protecting  the  bridges  and  hills 
along  the  route.  He  never  has  time  to  stop  and  talk, 
but  with  their  silent  wave  they  have  become  brothers. 

The  kids,  too,  break  the  monotony.  The  tiny  bronzed 
bodies  of  Vietnamese  and  Montagnard  children  waving 
in  the  sun  form  an  honor  guard,  and  a constant  answer 
to  the  question,  “Why  are  we  here?” 

But  a man  builds  his  greatest  kinship  with  his  truck. 
To  him  the  blaring  screech  from  the  hood  is  reassuring 
promise  of  the  power  needed  to  get  him  there  and  back. 
If  he  makes  it  back  to  Qui  Nhon  today,  it  will  be  dark 
and  he  will  be  tired.  But  before  attending  to  his  own 
needs,  the  tractor  will  be  checked,  serviced,  and  made 
ready  for  the  next  day. 

Maybe  tomorrow  he'll  have  a shorter  run.  If  he 
belongs  to  the  27th  or  54th  Battalions  in  Qui  Nhon. 
he  may  get  the  trip  to  Bong  Son  or  Tuy  Hoa.  If  he  is 
a 124th  Battalion  trucker  from  Pleiku,  he  may  drive 
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to  Kontum  or  Dak  To.  On  those  runs  the  men  often 
get  back  in  time  to  finish  their  motor  stable  duties  be- 
fore dinner. 

Long  Haul.  But  today  is  the  usual  long  one.  As  he 
moves  into  An  Khe,  he  makes  a mental  check  of  the 
truck  for  any  malfunction,  for  he  still  faces  the  most 
rugged  section  of  the  road,  and  the  88th  Transporta- 
tion company’s  “plaza”  is  the  last  chance  for  complete 
service.  Although  a maintenance  truck  always  ac- 
companies the  convoy,  a breakdown  is  dangerous. 

Now,  with  An  Khe  at  his  back,  the  truck  pilot  feels 
his  first  pangs  of  hunger.  Though  it  is  only  mid-morn- 
ing, he  has  already  done  a full  day’s  work.  Getting  up 
at  4:00  a.m.,  7 days  a week,  is  tough.  But  it  is  the  only 
way  the  convoy  can  be  ready  to  “kick  out”  when  the 
road  opens  soon  after  daybreak. 

A hastily  eaten  apple  has  to  do  for  now.  There’ll  be 
time  for  a meal  of  C-rations  in  Pleiku.  Bless  the  mess 
sergeant  for  a bountiful  breakfast  and  holding  the  chow 
late  every  night. 


Convoy  drivers  get  a final  word  of  instruction,  below,  then 
set  out  on  the  long,  tough  road,  left.  The  overland  haul 
sometimes  leads  through  villages  and  hamlets  where  the 
presence  of  pedestrians  and  cyclists  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  miles,  bottom  left. 


Approaching  the  final  mountain  ridge  before  Pleiku, 
the  driver  hopes  that  the  route  security  forces  have 
successfully  swept  the  road  of  mines,  and  that  heavy 
traffic  will  have  tripped  anything  they  missed.  But  the 
worst  lies  ahead,  the  Maing  Giang  Pass.  He  may  have 
read  Bernard  Fall’s  Street  Without  Joy,  which  tells  of 
the  Communist  slaughter  of  the  Groupemobile  100  in 
1954.  If  he  did,  he  will  try  to  forget  that  thousands  of 
French  soldiers  are  buried  near  the  deadly  pass  called 
“Ambush  Alley,”  and  that  they  had  the  same  mission, 
the  resupply  of  Pleiku. 

But  the  danger  of  the  Maing  Giang  Pass  comes 
even  closer  than  just  reading  about  it.  For  back  at 
Camp  Vasquez,  near  the  8th  Group  headquarters 
chapel,  is  a memorial  to  the  courageous  drivers  who 
have  died  in  action.  Many  met  death  here. 

Ask  the  driver  if  he  is  scared  and  he’ll  probably  be 
insulted,  but  he  still  keeps  his  100-meter  interval  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  a possible  enemy  ambush.  His 
grip  on  the  wheel  and  the  gearshift  make  his  knuckles 
red,  and  every  facial  muscle  is  taut  as  beads  of  sweat 
form  on  his  forehead. 

When  the  cooler  air  on  the  highland  side  of  the  pass 
dries  his  forehead,  the  driver  will  wipe  away  the  gray 
lines  that  dust  and  sweat  have  left  on  his  face.  If  you 
are  a hitchhiker  in  his  cab,  he  may  change  the  subject. 

“If  Pleiku’s  where  you  want  to  go,  we’ll  be  there 
soon,”  he  says.  “If  you  need  a ride  back  to  Qui  Nhon, 
I’ll  be  leaving  right  after  lunch.  We  should  be  back  by 
dark. 

“If  you  are  really  a reporter,  why  do  you  ride  a 5-ton 
anyway?  There  are  a lot  easier  ways  to  get  around. 
Really,  there  isn’t  anything  on  the  road  worth  writing 
about.”  crn 
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Things  change  when  a soldier  is  away  from  the 
combat  zone,  as  many  a noncommissioned  officer  has 
discovered  when  he  returns  to  Vietnam  after  a tour  in 
the  States  or  Europe.  So,  for  those  on  levy  for  a leader- 
ship position  back  in  combat,  a U.S.  Continental  Army 
Command  school  run  by  Fifth  U.S.  Army  puts  them 
through  a Senior  Noncommissioned  Officer  Orientation 
Course  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

It’s  called  SOC,  and  it’s  unique.  Reportedly,  the 
curriculum  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  the  course 
is  the  only  one  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  NCOs 
in  grades  E-7  through  E-9  who  have  been  away  from 
branch-oriented  assignments  for  extended  periods  come 
here  from  all  over  the  world  for  refresher  training. 

The  4-week  refresher  course  consists  of  3 w'eeks  of 
classes,  supplemented  with  practical  application,  and 
an  extended  field  problem  that  emphasizes  all  that  has 
been  taught  in  the  classroom.  The  entire  program  is 
geared  to  combat  plus  political  and  socio-psychological 
situations  as  they  exist  today  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

SOC  consists  of  176  subject  hours,  66  of  which  deal 
with  tactics.  The  other  areas  are  weapons,  general 
subjects,  map  reading,  and  physical  training. 

Most  of  the  tactics  instructors  have  had  two  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam.  Their  subject  areas  include  guerrilla 
warfare  and  VC  tactics;  escape,  evasion,  and  survival; 
psychological  operations,  civic  action,  and  civil  affairs; 
strike  operations;  combat  intelligence;  counterintelli- 
gence; pacification;  combat  tracker  teams;  and  Viet- 
namization. 

Also  included  under  tactics  are  methods  of  cordoning 
and  searching  an  area;  how  to  utilize  available  air  sup- 
port; aerial  medical  operations;  various  types  of  fire 
support;  fundamentals  of  defense;  adjusting  artillery, 
mortar,  aerial,  and  indirect  fire. 

In  artillery  adjustment  training,  the  students  work 
with  the  14.5mm,  M-31  Artillery  Trainer,  which  is  a 
scaled-down  version  of  an  actual  howitzer,  using  the 
same  sighting  and  aiming  mechanisms.  The  round 
costs  only  35  cents,  compared  with  S30  for  an  actual 
howitzer  round,  which  means  that  the  student  can  have 
considerable  opportunity  to  perfect  his  artillery  skills. 

The  remainder  of  the  tactics  phase  is  a study  of 
countcrguerrilla  operations,  airmobile  operations,  pa- 
trolling and  patrol  bases,  ambush  patrols,  mechanized 
cavalry  units,  conduct  of  patrolling,  and  airmobile 
operations. 
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In  counterinsurgency  operations  the  soldier  is  en- 
couraged to  voice  his  own  theories  based  on  the  in- 
formation he  has  gleaned  from  the  course. 

As  a SOC  student’s  knowledge  of  tactics  become 
more  diversified,  so  does  his  knowledge  and  use  of 
many  weapons,  including  the  M-16A1  rifle,  M-72  light 
antitank  weapon,  M-79  grenade  launcher,  the  M-60 
and  caliber  .50  machineguns,  the  90mm  recoilless 
rifle,  and.  although  not  a weapon  itself,  the  Starlight 
Scope. 

Also  included  is  instruction  in  use  of  the  M-18  clay- 
more mine,  and  other  U.S.  and  foreign  mines.  Included 
here  also  are  classes  on  demolitions,  and  mine  and 
booby  trap  detection. 

A total  of  20  hours  of  general  subjects  covers  many 
aspects  of  Vietnam  life,  including  the  history,  people, 
commerce,  politics,  and  religion. 

Other  categories  covered  during  the  course  include 
health,  hygiene,  and  first  aid  in  combat;  small  unit 
administration;  press  relationships  and  military  brief- 
ings; and  military  law  in  Vietnam.  Instruction  in  signal 
operations  and  communications  security  takes  up  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  various  radio  sets  and  switch- 
boards found  in  base  camp  areas.  A 21 -hour  map 
reading  course  emphasizes  jungle  navigation. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  classrooms,  ranges, 
texts,  and  notes  are  abandoned  for  a 3-dav  field  prob- 
lem, during  which  students  put  to  use  everything  they 
have  studied  in  a coordinated  effort. 

Now  the  students  deal  with  simulated  vehicular  am- 
bushes. mortar  attacks,  and  night  ambushes.  Thev 
check  for  VC  suspects,  interrogate  prisoners,  check  the 
validitv  of  documents,  engage  in  reconnaissance,  con- 
duct night  and  dav  patrols,  and  evacuate  the  “wounded” 
under  “enemy”  fire. 

Included  in  the  field  exercise  are  airmobile  operations 
with  combat  assaults  and  extractions,  utilizing  Air 
Force  jet  fighter  support,  artillery,  and  UH-1H  heli- 
copters for  combat  landings. 

The  final  exercise  is  a night  attack,  using  assault 
boats  to  land  on  an  unsecured  beach.  From  there,  it’s  a 
long  trek  cross-countrv.  meeting  enemy  resistance  and 
moving  to  secure  the  final  objective  before  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  area  by  helicopter  at  night. 

At  the  completion  of  this  “SOC-it-to-’em”  course, 
soldiers  who  have  weathered  this  combination  of  train- 
ing and  terrain  arc  well  aware  of  what  thev  have 
learned — and  sometimes  rather  uncomfortably  aware 
of  what  they  have  not.  ET*1 
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The  Soldier’s  Reporter 
Makes  it  “30”— 


The  chatter  of  small  arms  fire 
drowns  out  the  clatter  of  the  porta- 
ble typewriter.  The  clatter  stops, 
and  the  man  at  the  portable  adds 
to  the  din  of  battle  with  a burst 
from  his  own  machinegun.  Then  the 
typewriter  stutters  along  again. 

The  man  at  the  typewriter  and 
the  machinegun  is  a young  ex- 
newspaperman, now  a sergeant, 
one  of  those  recruited  to  be- 
come Marine  sergeant  correspon- 
dents when  America  went  into 
World  War  II.  His  name  is  Jim 
Lucas,  late  of  the  Muskogee,  Okla., 
Phoenix  and  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

Right  now  he  is  in  the  thick  of  the 
bloody  battle  of  Tarawa,  a 76-hour 
hunk  of  hell  back 'there  in  1943. 
Lucas  alternates  bursts  from  his 
weapon  with  recording  his  battle 
reports  on  the  little  typewriter.  The 
stories  he  writes  are  the  only  way 
the  outside  world  will  know  what  is 
happening  here  on  this  island  where 
3,500  Marines  will  meet  death  or 
be  wounded.  Later,  the  young  ser- 
geant will  be  commissioned  a lieu- 
tenant on  the  field  of  battle  and 
awarded  a Bronze  Star.  Still  later 
he  will  be  ranked  with  the  great 
war  correspondents — Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Floyd  Gibbons,  Stephen 
Crane,  Winston  Churchill.  But 
right  now  he  is  concerned  only  with 
fighting  the  enemy  who  is  holding 
on  so  tenaciously  and  with  getting 
his  stories  out. 


“We  awoke  to  one  of  the  strangest 
sights  in  history,”  one  of  his  dis- 
patches reads.  “We  badly  needed 
replacements.  Men  were  being 
landed  500  yards  from  shore  in  the 
surf  at  low  tide  and  were  wading  in 
past  enemy  machinegun  emplace- 
ments. Many  men  fell  before  they 
reached  shore.  In  the  afternoon 
Marines  were  still  staggering  ashore, 
carrying  the  limp  forms  of  buddies 
between  them. 

“The  heaviest  fire  came  from  a 
Jap  sniper’s  nest  in  the  beached 


enemy  merchant  ship.  Assault  waves 
were  held  up  while  our  dive 
bombers  went  to  work  on  it,  drop- 
ping high  explosives  in  its  hulk, 
and  yet,  when  the  next  boats  came 
in,  machinegun  fire  continued  from 
the  blazing  ship.  We  settled  the 
matter  by  sending  aboard  men  to 
wipe  out  the  snipers  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  and  to  hold  it  as  an 
outpost.” 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  re- 
turned to  newspaper  work.  Joining 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al- 
liance in  Washington,  he  covered  the 
atomic  bomb  test  at  Bikini,  and  in 
1 947  accompanied  the  late  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole. 

He  spent  26  months  on  the 
frontlines  of  the  Korean  War.  His 
reporting  from  the  war  zone,  which 
included  17  bomber  runs  over 
North  Korea,  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1954. 

Lucas’  calmness  under  fire  was 
a product  of  self  discipline,  of 
overcoming  his  first  fears.  In  Com- 
bat Correspondent,  his  first  book, 
Lucas  writes:  “Since  that  trip  (his 
first  from  the  U.S.)  I have  served 
aboard  submarines,  and  aboard  bat- 
tleships in  Japanese  waters.  I have 
been  bombed  and  torpedoed  at  sea 
and  strafed  from  the  air.  But  on 
not  one  of  those  occasions  have  I 
been  as  starkly  afraid  as  during 
those  first  25  hours  out  of  San 
Diego  in  our  own  waters.  I found 
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More  than  anyone, 
Jim  Lucas 
did  understand. 


subs  lurking  behind  every  wave, 
heard  enemy  planes  in  the  air  every 
night,  and  lived  in  constant  fear 
that  enemy  surface  raiders  were  ap- 
pearing over  the  horizon.” 

Vietnam  War.  After  the  Korean 
armistice,  Lucas  covered  the  French 
war  with  the  Viet  Minh.  He  was 
based  for  1 8 months  in  Hanoi, 
where  he  saw  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  forces 
march  in.  This  experience,  together 
with  later  tours  when  U.S.  forces 
were  committed  in  Vietnam,  gave 
Jim  Lucas  a unique  background  on 
that  jungle  war.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  recognized  this  when,  in 
1966,  he  asked  Lucas  to  brief  100 
Congressmen  on  the  Vietnam  War 
at  a session  in  the  White  House. 
After  the  briefing,  the  Congressmen 
gave  him  a standing  ovation. 

Jim  Lucas  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1967,  hope- 
ful of  returning  to  Vietnam  despite 
the  fact  he  was  53,  “and  youngsters 
could  do  my  job  better.”  Declining 
health,  however,  prevented  his  re- 
turn. 

Tribute.  Concerning  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  in  Vietnam,  Jim 
Lucas  wrote:  “Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  are  daily  involved 
in  a dirty,  grueling,  bloody  war 
against  the  Communist  Viet  Cong 
....  The  strain  is  constant,  frus- 
trations incessant.  Trouble  is  every- 
where and  usually  comes  when  it  is 
least  expected.  Most  of  these  Amer- 
icans are  family  men  and  they  miss 
their  families.  Yet  in  13  months 
with  our  troops  in  the  field,  most 
of  that  time  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
1 do  not  recall  one  who  broke  un- 
der the  strain. 

“.  . . Our  man  in  Vietnam  may 
ply  the  rivers  and  canals  for  days  at 
a time,  he  may  guard  the  Cambodian 
border,  or  he  may  live  and  fight 


with  a Ranger  battalion.  He  may 
fly  an  armed  helicopter  at  tree-top 
level,  daring  the  Viet  Cong  to  shoot 
at  him  so  he  can  shoot  back.  He 
may  pilot  an  unarmed  spotter  plane 
or  an  Otter,  he  may  be  a subsector 
advisor  living  in  a small  district 
town  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
Viet  Cong,  or  he  may  bounce  across 
the  paddies  in  an  armored  personnel 
carrier. 

“Whatever  his  role,  we  can  be 
proud  of  him.” 

A Soldier’s  Reporter.  Upon  his 
death,  tributes  that  he  never  ex- 
pected during  his  lifetime  came 
pouring  in  for  this  man  who  knew 
war  and  the  American  fighting  man 
so  well. 

President  Nixon  said  of  Lucas: 
“As  his  career  merits  respect  and 
his  life  admiration,  his  memory  will 
provide  the  inspiration  for  members 
of  his  profession  and  for  the  fellow 
Americans  he  served  so  well.” 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
said  of  Lucas:  “All  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  Jim  Lucas 
found  him  a tireless  fighter  in  the 
cause  of  an  informed  Nation  and  a 
strong  defense  posture.  We  w ill  miss 
him  at  the  Pentagon  and  wherever 
U.S.  military  men  and  women  are 
assigned.  He  admired  them  and 
understood  them  and  was  at  their 
side  in  peace  and  war.” 

In  one  of  his  last  dispatches  be- 
fore leaving  Vietnam  for  the  last 
time.  Jim  Lucas  dwelt  on  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  men  there:  “Re- 
peatedly. talking  among  themselves, 
reliving  close  calls,  mindful  of  those 
who  won't  go  back.  I've  heard 
these  men  say  . . . 'an  outsider 
wouldn't  understand  . . .'  They  may 
be  right.  Perhaps  no  outsider  can.” 

But  more  than  anyone.  Jim  Lucas 
did  understand.  ET»1 
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Now  available  to  you  and  your  family  is  one  of  the 

[most  complete  guidebooks  ever  published  on  soldier’s 
benefits.  The  handbook  is  not  limited  to  benefits  set 
up  or  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
but  includes  Veterans  Administration  and  other  bene- 
fits as  well.  Clearly  and  concisely,  it  explains  just  how 
the  Army  helps  look  after  its  members  and  the  de- 
pendents— from  birth  to  death. 

Titled  “Your  Personal  Affairs  Handbook,”  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  publication  includes  the  follow- 
ing among  its  highlights  — 

One  of  the  important  programs  through  which  the 
Army  helps  take  care  of  its  own  is  the  Army  Com- 
munity Services  (ACS)  program.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide many  social  welfare  services  that  are  normally 
available  to  civilian  members  of  a community.  Specific 
programs  will  vary  between  installations,  but  generally 

f 

The  Personal  Affairs  Handbook 
I spells  out  authorized  benefits 


they  provide  information  on  availability  of  housing, 
medical  and  dental  care,  legal  and  financial  assistance, 
and  on  such  personal  problems  as  care  for  handi- 
capped children,  indebtedness,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  many  others.  The  program  is  geared  to  be  of 
special  help  to  dependents  of  the  serviceman  suddenly 
ordered  on  an  unaccompanied  permanent  change  of 
station,  who  cannot  resolve  the  many  personal  problems 
confronting  his  family.  If  you  need  such  help,  get  in 
touch  with  your  nearest  ACS  activity. 

Incidentally,  for  those  reassigned  to  an  oversea  loca- 
tion where  dependents  are  not  authorized,  did  you 
know  that  the  service  member  is  eligible  to  have  the 
family  moved  to  a convenient  location  at  Government 
expense?  The  details  can  be  found  in  AR  55-46. 

Whenever  a family  may  be  separated  from  the  spon- 
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sor,  the  family  should  know  about  the  benefits  available 
under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  This  is  designed  to 
provide  the  hospitalization  and  other  medical  services 
for  authorized  dependents  who  arc  unable  to  use  mili- 
tary' facilities.  Many  of  those  eligible  for  CHAMPUS 
health  care  are  not  aware  of  this  particular  benefit. 

Among  the  many  medical  benefits  provided  for 
members  and  dependents,  a special  program  went  into 
effect  this  year,  to  provide  care  for  the  moderately  or 
severely  mentally  retarded  and/or  the  seriously  phys- 
ically handicapped  family  members  of  active  duty 
service  members.  This  program  provides  civilian  health 
benefits,  including  training,  special  education,  and  re- 
habilitation. The  wide  range  of  benefits  includes  diag- 
nosis, inpatient  and  outpatient  treatment,  institutional 
care,  home  treatment,  training  and  special  education, 
surgery,  medical  and  dental  care,  prosthetic  devices 
and  orthopedic  appliances,  special  optical  devices, 
drugs,  and  other  services  and  therapy.  (See  "Passport 
to  Health.”  August  1970  Army  Digest.) 

In  connection  with  family  moves,  it’s  inevitable  that 
from  time  to  time  the  Army  member’s  household  goods 
will  get  lost  or  damaged  during  shipment.  Under  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees  Claim  Act 
of  1964,  certain  limited  compensation  is  provided. 
(Check  on  this  through  AR  27-20.)  In  such  cases, 
however,  compensation  may  not  be  allowed  for  all 
loss — only  in  the  amount  of  the  replacement  costs 
less  depreciation  for  lost  or  destroyed  property.  In 
some  instances,  there  will  be  compensation  for  the  cost 
of  repairs.  The  individual  must  not  have  been  guilty 
of  negligence  in  the  shipment,  and  must  exercise  rea- 
sonable care  in  safeguarding  his  property. 

Most  service  members  are  familiar  with  the  disloca- 
tion allowance  authorized  to  certain  service  members 
for  transportation  of  dependents  in  connection  w-ith  the 
permanent  change  of  station.  However,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1967  has  authorized  the  allowance 
for  a member  without  dependents,  who  is  not  assigned 
Government  quarters  at  his  new  station.  This  also  ap- 
plies to  a member,  with  dependents,  in  pay  grade  E-l 
through  E-4  who  is  not  authorized  to  move  dependents 
at  Government  expense.  This  allowance  equals  1 
month’s  basic  allowance  for  quarters  at  the  “without 
dependents”  rate.  Incidentally,  while  the  serviceman 
is  separated  from  his  family,  the  $30  per  month  family 
separation  allowance  is  non-taxablc. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  benefits  for  the 
Army  man  or  woman  is  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment (GED)  program.  It  provides — generally 
under  the  supervision  of  a civilian  advisor — corres- 
pondence courses  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute 
(USAFI)  and  many  participating  civilian  colleges  and 
universities;  group-study  classes  taught  by  Army-em- 
ployed military  and  civilian  instructors;  classes  available 
on  or  off  post  by  accredited  high  schools  and  colleges; 
a variety  of  General  Educational  Development  tests; 
and  counseling  to  aid  in  maximum  development  of  a 


soldier’s  career  potential.  Further,  the  Educational  As- 
sistance Program  for  IXpcndents  of  Army  Personnel 
provides  a 4-ycar  scholarship  to  dependent  students  of 
active  dutv  personnel  who  become  finalists  or  com- 
mended students  in  the  annual  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Program.  These  scholarships  arc  applicable  at 
any  accredited  college  in  the  United  States.  The  nearest 
Army  Education  Center  has  information  on  all  these 
programs. 

Other  Entitlements.  Ihe  handbook  will  enable 

every  soldier  to  ensure  that  his  family  know^  about  the 
many  benefits  provided  by  the  Army  or  other  agencies — 
6-months'  death  gratuity  pay;  dependency*  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  Social  Security  payments;  in- 
surance income;  burial  expense  payments;  and  final 
transportation  and  movement  of  household  goods  to 
the  place  of  permanent  residence. 

To  make  sure  that  the  military  family  is  properly- 
safeguarded,  it  is  advised  that  Army  members  make  a 
will.  The  legal  assistance  officer  at  any  post  will  help, 
and  the  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General  will  even  act 
as  custodian  for  the  document.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
send  your  properly  prepared  will  to:  Chief,  Casualty 
Division,  Office  of  The  Adjutant  General.  Department 
of  the  Army,  Washington.  D.C.  20314.  In  event  of  the 
soldier’s  death.  The  Adjutant  General  will  sec  that  the 
properly  designated  person  gets  the  will.  If  the  service 
member  leaves  the  service,  the  will  is  returned  to  him 
so  he  can  make  other  arrangements  for  taking  care  of 
the  document. 

Some  lesser  known  benefits  are  outlined  in  the  hand- 
book, too.  Soldiers  who  may  not  be  citizens  of  the  U.S. 
receive  certain  benefits  if  and  when  they  desire  to  be- 
come naturalized.  Other  naturalization  advantages  ma> 
be  found  in  DA  Pamphlet  608-2.  which  also  gives  de- 
tails on  replacing  lost  discharge  papers. 

If  you  are  an  E-4  (with  4 or  more  vears  of  service) 
or  above,  you  may  be  authorized  to  move  a house 
trailer  in  lieu  of  receiving  a dislocation  allowance  and 
baggage  shipment. 

Any  local  Veterans  Administration  office  will  furnish 
details  on  VA  benefits,  including  such  things  as  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  advantages,  loans, 
hospitalization,  and  other  medical  and  dental  and 
domiciliary  services,  provision  of  guide  dogs  and  equip- 
ment for  the  blind,  special  housing,  special  automobiles 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  a burial  flag. 

Many  soldiers  arc  not  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  offers  preference  for  farm  and  other  rural 
housing  loans  to  eligible  veterans,  and  that  veterans  are 
eligible  for  special  preference  in  employment  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Also,  the  liepartment  of 
Labor  provides  certain  reemployment  rights  and  un- 
employment compensation,  as  well  as  job  counseling 
and  placement. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  advantages  and  benefits 
available  to  the  serviceman.  Full  and  complete  details 
arc  in  the  handbook.  Requests  for  copies  may  be  made 
through  normal  unit  publications  channels. 
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The  first  person  to  be  awarded 
the  newly  created  Defense  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  was  Gen- 
eral Earle  G.  Wheeler,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  had  served  a record  6 years  in 
the  position. 

The  award  of  the  new  medal, 
which  now  ranks  third  in  all  U.S. 
military  decorations,  was  made  by 
President  Nixon  at  a White  House 
ceremony.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  General  Wheeler  “has  been 
known  as  a soldier  and  is  proud 
to  be  known  as  a soldier— but  I 
know  him  as  a statesman  as  well.’' 

The  new  medal  was  created  for 
military  officers  who  perform  “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  in 
a duty  of  great  responsibility  with 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  a specified  or  unified 


command,  a Defense  agency  or 
such  other  joint  activity  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.” 

Ranking  just  below  the  Medal 
of  Honor  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  medal  shows  an  eagle  bearing 
the  shield  of  the  United  States  and 
grasping  three  arrows,  upon  a me- 
dium blue  background  in  a five- 
sided  figure,  which  is  symbolic  of 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  represents  the  five 
armed  services — the  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy,  Coast  Guard  during 
wartime,  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
colors  also  are  symbolic,  since  the 
medium  blue  is  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  yellow  sig- 
nifies excellence  and  the  knowledge 
and  guidance  provided  by  great 
achievement,  and  red  connotes  zeal 
and  courageous  action.  EH 


"For  Exceptionally 
Meritorious 
Service" 
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New  Shoulder  Sleeve  Insignia 


On  the 
Army 


420th  Engineer  Brigade 
(USAR) 


US.  Army  Engineer 
Command,  Europe 
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Presented  here  are  some  of  the  latest  organization  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia — commonly  referred  to  as  shoulder  patches — 
designed,  approved,  and  developed  by  The  Institute  of 
Heraldry,  U.S.  Army. 

Each  design  is  approved  only  after  the  commander  of  the 
organization  concurs  in  the  design.  Appropriate  symbols  and 
colors  are  selected  by  the  designers  in  order  to  provide  unique 
identification  of  the  organization  to  which  a soldier  is  assigned. 

The  types  of  units  that  are  authorized  shoulder  sleeve  in- 
signia can  be  found  in  AR  670-5;  and  any  questions  con- 
cerning such  insignia  may  be  sent  to  the  Commanding 
Officer,  The  Institute  of  Heraldry.  U.S.  Army.  Cameron  Sta- 
tion, Alexandria,  Va.  22314  . ET?1 


16th  Engineer  Brigade 
(Ohio  ANG) 


39th  Infantry  Brigade 
Arkantoi  ANG 


130th  Engineer  Brigade 


72d  Infantry  Brigode 
(Texat  ANG) 


412th  Engineer  Commond 


256th  Infontry  Snood* 
(lowitiono  ANG' 
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107th  Armored  Cavalry 


I22d  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command 


U.S.  Army  Missile  and 
Munitions  Center 
and  School 


Special  Ammunition 
Support  Command 


U.S.  Army  Element  and 
Subordinate  Elements, 
Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency 
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163d  Armored  Cavalry 
(Montana  ANG) 


40th  Armored  Brigade 
(California  ANG) 


123d  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command 


124th  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command 


91st  Division  (Training) 
(USAR) 


167th  Support  Brigade 
(Alabama  ANG) 


Field  Elements  of  the 
Safeguard  System 
Organization 


43d  Military  Police 
Brigade 

(Rhode  Island  ANG) 


Hq  and  Hq  Detachment 
and  Other  Nondivisional 
Elements 

of  the  Louisiana  ANG 


Hq  and  Hq  Detachment 
and  Other  Nondivisional 
Elements  of  the  Iowa 
ANG 


120th  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command 


U.S.  Army  Combat 
Surveillance  and 
Electronic  Warfare  School 


2d  Transportation 
Command 


300th  Military  Police 
Prisoner  of  War  Command 


U.S.  Army 
Parachute  Team 


121st  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Command 


3d  Transportation 
Command 


U.S.  Army  Advanced 
Weapons  Support 
Command 


156th  Quartermaster 
Command  (USAR) 


Hq  Company,  U.S.  Army 
and  Hq  Company, 
U.S.  Army,  Women's 
Army  Corps 
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Self  Defense  in  Japan 
Isn’t  Just  Karate 


The  Vacuum  Filled 

COL  Andrew  J.  Roach 


It  started  out  just  like  any  other 
hot,  humid  day  in  Tokyo,  as  Japa- 
nese citizens  and  members  of  the 
U.S.  occupation  forces  prepared  to 
go  about  their  activities  as  usual. 
But  before  the  day  was  over,  the 
Americans  were  outward  bound, 
and  the  Japanese  were  facing  a 
crisis  in  their  internal  affairs.  It 
was  June  25,  1950,  and  the  North 
Korean  invasion  across  the  Korean 
38th  Parallel  had  begun. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
Army  forces  left  a dangerous 
vacuum  in  Japan’s  internal  security. 
For,  under  its  constitution,  Japan 
is  not  permitted  to  maintain  mili- 
tary forces  as  such,  and  the  country 
found  itself  with  practically  no 
means  of  maintaining  its  internal 
security. 

The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Japanese  National  Police  Re- 
serve in  August  1950,  a force  re- 
cruited from  former  police  officers 
and  military  personnel.  In  April 
1952,  this  was  supplemented  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Maritime  Safe- 
ty Force.  In  August  of  that  year, 
these  forces  were  reorganized,  re- 
named the  National  Safety  Agency 
and  Maritime  Safety  Force,  and 
placed  under  control  of  a National 
Safety  Agency,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Japan  De- 
fense Agency  (JDA),  established 
in  July  1954. 

A combination  of  many  inter- 
related factors  contributed  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  this 
small  force.  The  cease-fire  in  Korea 
brought  an  end  to  most  of  the 
fighting,  but  then  the  French  defeat 
in  Indo-China,  and  insurgency  in 

COLONEL  ANDREW  J.  ROACH,  former  Army 
Attache,  U.S.  Embassy,  Tokyo,  is  now  assigned 
to  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 


the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  tension 
in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  added  to  the 
political  instability  in  the  Orient. 

Amid  this  turmoil,  a miraculous 
economic  recovery  was  bringing  Ja- 
pan to  prominence  as  the  third 
most  advanced  industrial  power  in 
the  world.  With  this  growth  has 
come  a reassertion  of  national  pride, 
and  a feeling  among  many  Japanese 
that,  as  a sovereign  nation,  they 
should  shoulder  a larger  share  of 
their  own  defense  and  a larger  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Asia. 

Strength.  Today,  the  Japanese 
Ground,  Maritime,  and  Air  Defense 
Forces  consist  of  about  240,000 
uniformed  personnel.  Most  of  the 
senior  officers  are  graduates  of  the 
old  Imperial  military  or  naval  acad- 
emies, but  a few  former  police 
officials  still  fill  key  positions. 
Junior  officers  come  from  civilian 
universities,  the  enlisted  ranks,  or 
the  fledgling  Defense  Academy 
which  recently  graduated  its  four- 
teenth class. 

Enlisted  personnel  of  the  Air  and 
Sea  Services  are  almost  all  gradu- 
ates of  senior  high  schools.  About 
half  of  the  Ground  Forces  are  high 
school  graduates.  A Women’s  Army 
Corps  has  recently  been  established, 
and  a Women’s  Air  Self  Defense 
unit  is  planned.  All  members  are 
volunteers,  since  Japan  has  no  mili- 
tary conscription  law. 

What  motivates  an  individual  to 
become  a member  of  the  Self  De- 
fense Forces?  For  the  senior  of- 
ficers, the  answer  is  easy,  since  most 
were  military  men  by  profession. 
For  the  young  officers  and  enlisted 
recruits,  the  choice  was  undoubtedly 
more  difficult.  The  usual  incentives 
are  there,  of  course.  Pay  and  al- 


lowances are  generally  comparable 
with  industrial  or  civil  service.  While 
living  conditions  are  a bit  more 
difficult,  improvements  are  being 
made  rapidly.  New  barracks  are 
bright,  clean,  and  cheerful.  Each 
dayroom  has  a TV  (usually  color), 
and  post  parking  lots  for  private 
cars  grow  larger  and  more  crowded 
each  year.  The  real  incentives,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  a sincere  belief 
that  national  defense  is  important, 
coupled  with  a strong  desire  to 
participate  in  this  defense. 

Education  and  Training.  The 
education  of  Self  Defense  Forces 
officers  is  not  too  different  from 
that  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
Each  year,  the  Defense  Academy 
at  Obaradai,  overlooking  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  near  Yokosuka,  grad- 
uates about  500  cadets.  Unlike 
graduates  of  U.S.  academies,  these 
young  men  enter  their  respective 
services  for  1 year  of  additional 
training  at  an  officer  candidate 
school  before  commissioning.  Grad- 
uates of  civilian  universities  and 
candidates  selected  from  the  ranks 
also  attend  OCS. 

After  commissioning,  the  Ground 
Forces  officer  will  attend  the  basic 
course  of  his  branch  school,  and 
later  its  advanced  course.  The  Jap- 
anese Command  and  General  Staff 
College  has  an  1 8-month  course, 
followed  by  an  Army  War  College- 
level  advanced  course  of  a year 
for  more  senior  officers.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  College  provides  ad- 
vanced education  for  a few  selected 
military  officers  as  well  as  civilian 
officials  of  the  government. 

Enlisted  training  also  parallels 
that  of  U.S.  personnel.  Ground 
Forces  recruits  receive  10  weeks 
of  basic  combat  training.  Then,  for 
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advanced  individual  training,  in- 
fantry and  artillery  personnel  go  to 
tactical  units,  tankers  train  at  a 
post  near  Mount  Fuji,  and  most 
others  go  to  their  branch  schools. 

Unit  training  follows  an  annual 
cycle  coinciding  with  the  Japanese 
fiscal  year,  from  April  1 to  March 
31.  Field  exercises  are  stressed  to 
the  extent  possible,  but  limited  room 
and  limited  finances  impose  their 
restrictions.  Most  officers  would  like 
to  spend  more  time  in  the  field.  At 
the  large  unit  level,  maneuvers  are 
supplemented  by  frequent  com- 
mand post  exercises.  Units  respon- 
sible for  mountainous  areas,  which 
cover  most  of  Japan,  stress  ranger 
training.  Most  infantry  regiments 
conduct  their  own  ranger  schools 
where  training  quality  is  outstand- 
ing. Each  regiment  maintains  a 
minimum  of  100  qualified  rangers. 
In  the  cold  areas  of  Japan,  winter 
training  is  stressed  with  emphasis 
on  over-snow  operations.  Ski  train- 
ing is  considered  a most  pleasant 
activity  by  all  ranks. 

Personnel  in  all  ranks  and  all 
types  of  units  are  kept  in  superb 


physical  condition  by  a vigorous 
program  of  physical  training  and 
combative  sports.  Each  day  begins 
with  calisthenics,  and  almost  every 
day’s  schedule  includes  time  for 
Jukenjitsu  (bayonet  fencing  with 
wooden  rifles  and  heavy  protective 
gear).  Judo,  or  Kendo  (sword  fenc- 
ing, also  with  heavy  padding).  In- 
terest is  maintained  by  frequent 
contests  and  by  awarding  profi- 
ciency grades. 

The  high  state  of  unit  training  is 
enhanced  by  low  personnel  turn- 
over. To  the  extent  possible,  troops 
are  allowed  to  choose  their  duty 
stations,  so  that  many  are  assigned 
to  their  home  areas.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  enlisted  personnel,  and 
even  some  officers,  to  remain  at  the 
same  post  for  many  years. 

Equipment.  When  first  organized, 
the  Self  Defense  Forces  were  com- 
pletely equipped  with  U.S.  materiel 
under  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP).  The  next  step 
consisted  of  Japanese  manufacture 
of  U.S.  items  under  license;  and. 
finally,  Japanese-designed  equip- 
ment has  begun  to  come  into  the 
inventory. 


In  the  Ground  Self  Defense 
Forces,  a mix  of  these  items  can 
still  be  seen.  Artillery,  for  example, 
is  mostly  from  MAP  sources.  Many 
vehicles,  radios,  and  light  aircraft 
are  U.S.  type  made  in  Japanese 
factories.  Japanese  research  and  de- 
velopment has  produced  many  fine 
items,  now  coming  into  use  in  sig- 
nificant quantities.  These  include 
the  Type  64  rifle  (7.62mm),  Type 
62  machinegun.  Type  61  tank,  and 
Type  60  armored  personnel  carrier. 
All  are  modem,  serviceable  items, 
well  suited  to  conditions  in  Japan. 
In  addition.  Japanese  research  and 
development  has  produced  a first- 
class  follow-on  tank,  now  in  the 
prototype  stages. 

Now  marking  their  20ih  year,  the 
Japan  Self  Defense  Forces  can  take 
justifiable  pride  in  their  growth  and 
development.  In  this  short  span, 
they  have  become  a truly  profes- 
sional organization,  well  led.  well 
trained,  highly  motivated,  and  fully 
capable  of  carrying  out  assigned 
missions.  The  future  promises  fur- 
ther development  and  moderniza- 
tion. but  probably  no  significant 
increase  in  size. 
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It  Brings 


Supply  from 
the  Sky 

Will  Green 


Scarcely  had  the  new  machine 
that  would  take  man  into  the  air 
been  tested  before  men  were  the- 
orizing that  it  would  be  mighty 
useful  to  supply  materiel  of  war  to 
armies  in  the  field. 

That  “machine”  was  a hot-air 
balloon,  whose  practical  utility  was 
first  demonstrated  back  in  1783. 
The  co-inventor  of  this  balloon, 
Joseph-Michel  de  Montgolfier,  wrote 
at  the  time  that  “large  balloons 
might  be  employed  for  victualling 
a besieged  town.”  Interestingly 
enough,  that  first  balloon  flight  car- 
ried aloft  a sheep,  a chicken,  and 
a duck. 

And  just  100  years  ago,  in  Oc- 
tober 1870,  Leon  Gambetta  used  a 
balloon  to  escape  over  the  heads  of 
surrounding  forces  during  the  siege 
of  Paris. 

It  took  a little  while  and  con- 
siderable improvement  in  heavier- 
than-air  flying  machines  before  the 
idea  of  using  them  for  supply  and 
resupply  was  implemented,  but  it 
was  bound  to  happen,  of  course. 
Improvements  in  the  theories  and 
actual  techniques  have  followed  ever 
since. 

The  first  recorded  resupply  of  a 
military  force  is  reported  in  1916, 
when  elements  of  the  British  Army 
occupying  a town  in  Iraq  were  cut 
off  and  were  facing  starvation.  Over 
a period  of  several  days,  Royal  Air 
Force  aeroplanes,  as  they  were  then 
called,  free-dropped  17,000  pounds 
of  dry  rations. 

Free-drop  methods — which  meant 
the  supplies  were  simply  dumped 
out,  and  everybody  hoped  they 
wouldn’t  be  too  severely  smashed 
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on  landing — were  speedily  im- 
proved. During  World  War  II,  air- 
drops of  supplies  using  parachutes 
were  widely  used.  Even  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  1938  was 
pioneering  in  experiments  that  sus- 
tained a cavalry  platoon  for  4 
days  with  supplies  dropped  from 
bombers. 

Today,  in  Vietnam,  where  terrain 
features  often  make  other  methods 
of  supplying  troops  nearly  impos- 
sible, airdrops  have  advanced  to  a 
highly  perfected  science. 

Training  Methods.  The  Airborne 
Department  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School  at  Fort  Lee, 
Va.,  is  responsible  for  training  the 
riggers  who  prepare  the  loads  for 
airdrop.  This  skill  makes  possible 
the  aerial  delivery  of  life-sustaining 
supplies  and  ammunition  in  a us- 
able condition.  Successive  12-weck 
courses  are  held  for  warrant  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  plus  similar  short 
courses  for  commissioned  officers. 
The  students,  who  include  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
and  allied  personnel,  learn  to  pack 
a variety  of  personnel  and  cargo 
parachutes.  They  receive  instruction 
in  the  complex  rigging  procedures. 


and  are  taught  to  repair  parachutes 
and  related  equipment. 

A fully  qualified  Army  rigger 
puts  his  skills  to  work  with  airdrop 


units,  such  as  the  109th  Airdrop 
Supply  Company  operating  in  Viet- 
nam. This  unit  can  rig  up  to  200 
tons  of  supplies  a day. 

Fort  Lee’s  Airborne  Department 
also  teaches  the  four  methods,  cur- 
rently used  in  Vietnam,  for  releasing 
loads  from  aircraft. 

The  first  two  are  the  door  load 
and  wing  load  methods,  for  loads  up 
to  500  pounds.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  load  to  be  airdropped  is  pushed 
or  skidded  out  the  door.  In  the  sec- 
ond. the  bundles  are  attached  to  die 
wings  by  bomb  shackles,  and  re- 
leased just  as  bombs  would  be.  Both 
methods  have  been  widely  used  in 
Vietnam. 

Then  there  is  the  extraction 
method,  which  employs  a parachute 
to  pull  the  load  out  of  the  cargo 
compartment.  It  is  used  for  heavy 
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items  such  as  artillery  pieces  and 
vehicles,  or  for  palletized  bulk  sup- 
plies and  ammunition. 

A fourth  means  is  the  gravity 
method,  where  load-restraining  ties 
are  freed  by  a release  parachute,  al- 
lowing the  load  to  roll  out  of  rear- 
loading aircraft  when  flying  in  a 
nose-up  position. 

While  Fort  Lee  does  not  develop 
new  systems,  the  concept  for  a 
principal  airdrop  system,  widely 
used  today  in  Vietnam  for  deliver- 
ing bulk  supplies,  originated  at  Fort 
Lee  in  1965.  In  this  Container  De- 
livery System  (CDS),  a container 
made  of  canvas  duck  and  webbing, 
each  holding  up  to  a ton  of  general 
supplies,  can  be  dropped  with  one 
64-foot-diameter  parachute.  Smaller 
parachutes  may  be  used  for  lighter 
loads.  Sixteen  containers  can  be 


placed  aboard  one  C-130  aircraft, 
and  all  can  be  pinpointed  into  a 
drop  zone  the  size  of  a football 
field.  Materials  used  in  the  CDS 
make  it  economical,  and  the  con- 
tainers are  easy  to  rig. 

Future  airdrop  possibilities  ap- 
pear limitless,  and  many  new  de- 
velopments are  now  undergoing 
testing  through  facilities  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  is  the 
Parawing  Precision  Aerial  Delivery 
System,  an  electronically  guided 
gliding  airdrop  system  capable  of 
handling  loads  up  to  500  pounds. 
It  consists  of  a canopy,  audio  re- 
ceiver guidance  control  assembly, 
and  ground  control  radio  transmit- 
ter. The  Parawing  can  be  guided 
day  or  night  to  a given  point  to 
provide  an  accurate  airdrop. 


The  Parawing  Aerial  Delivery  System 
can  handle  loads  up  to  500  pounds, 
far  left  bottom.  The  Parachute  Retro- 
rocket  Airdrop  System  uses  rockets  to 
slow  descent,  far  left.  At  left,  an  A-22 
container  is  loaded  on  a C-130  aircraft 
in  Vietnam. 


A Parachute  Retrorocket  Airdrop 
System  is  being  tested  which  will 
allow  heavy  drops  to  be  made  at 
altitudes  under  500  feet.  A cluster 
of  retrorockets,  attached  between 
the  parachute  and  the  load,  are  set 
to  fire  close  to  the  ground  to  slow 
the  descent  sufficiently  for  safe 
ground  impact.  Such  low-altitude 
drops  are  often  necessary  to  mini- 
mize detection  by  the  enemy  and 
to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the 
aircraft  to  enemy  fire. 

Also  now  under  development  is 
a 50,000-pound  capacity  Recovery 
System.  At  present,  a single  load  is 
limited  to  35,000  pounds,  using 
parachutes  100  feet  in  diameter. 
The  new  system  will  use  up  to  six 
parachutes  135  feet  in  diameter, 
and  will  support  up  to  50,000 
pounds. 

Resupply  by  air  is  a necessity  in 
Vietnam  because  of  the  special  con- 
ditions that  prevail  there.  However, 
with  continuing  improvements  in 
existing  airdrop  systems,  plus  in- 
genious innovations,  this  means  of 
getting  supplies  and  equipment  to 
troops  under  all  conditions  may 
eventually  become  as  significant  as 
the  land  line  of  communications. 

Era 
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Master 
Menus 
for 
Millions 
of  Meals 

Shirley  McCarthy 
and 

Floyd  W.  Cone 


IT'S  NUMBER  ONE! 

According  to  statistics  cited  recently  in  a leading 
food  service  magazine,  the  Army  food  program  is  the 
largest  quantity  feeding  operation  in  the  United  States. 
Because  the  magnitude  of  the  program  is  so  great,  care- 
ful planning  is  necessary  to  assure  that  required  quan- 
tities of  food  will  be  available  at  the  right  time,  at  the 
right  place,  in  the  right  amount. 

Dietitians  of  the  U.S.  Army  Food  Service  Center  in 
Chicago  develop  an  annual  plan,  which  lists  approxi- 
mately 300  different  food  items  in  the  soldier’s  menu 
for  each  calendar  year.  The  plan  is  coordinated  with 
procurement  specialists  of  the  Defense  Personnel  Sup- 
port Center  in  Philadelphia  to  insure  that  the  Army  will 
be  serving  seasonal  foods  when  the  quality  is  up,  the 
prices  lowest,  and  all  foods  scheduled  will  be  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  requirements. 

This  plan  is  the  basis  for  the  monthly  Master  Menus, 
which  are  planned  by  the  same  dietitians  who  prepare 
the  food  plan.  Menus  must  be  sent  to  the  printer  7 
months  in  advance  of  the  serving  date.  Statistical  and 
clerical  operations  are  performed  by  computer,  which 
prints  out  the  camera-ready  manuscript  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  printer. 

Based  on  recent  tests  by  all  the  services,  a new  con- 
cept in  military  feeding  will  be  introduced  in  menus 
for  1971.  For  dinner  and  supper,  the  soldier  can 
choose  one  of  the  meals,  each  with  two  or  more  en- 
trees and  desserts.  Each  dinner  and  supper  meal  will 
also  include  a choice  of  vegetables  and  salads.  Such 
choices  will  be  grilled  steak,  seafood  platter,  roast 
turkey,  strawberry  shortcake,  and  chocolate  or  butter- 
scotch sundaes. 

Besides  a full  dinner,  the  soldier  will  be  offered  a 
short  order  meal — soup,  a choice  of  sandwiches  such 

SHIRLEY  McCarthy,  Mono  Plonning  Division,  ond  FLOYD  W CONE, 
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as  hamburgers,  cheeseburgers,  frankfurters,  and  grilled 
ham  and  cheese,  french  fried  potatoes,  potato  chips, 
and  choice  of  salads,  desserts,  and  beverages.  The 
short  order  meal  will  be  served  wherever  equipment 
and  manpower  are  adequate  to  serve  this  type  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  dinners. 

A soldier  eating  in  Army  dining  facilities  now  has 
some  say  in  what  foods  are  served.  At  some  time  dur- 
ing your  Army  career  you  may  have  received  a ques- 
tionnaire containing  a list  of  fixxls.  which  you  rate 
according  to  likes  or  dislikes.  The  results  of  these 
periodic  food  reference  surveys  are  used  to  adjust  the 
items  and  quantities  in  the  Army  Master  Menu. 

Still  other  methods  used  are  tests  and  adjustments  of 
the  printed  menu  by  your  local  or  installation  menu- 
maker  to  reflect  the  preferences  of  the  soldiers  they 


serve. 


rhe  most  recent  Army-wide  food  preference  survey 
indicated  that  fresh  milk  is  the  most  popular  food. 
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followed  closely  by  hot  rolls,  strawberry  shortcake,  and 
grilled  steak.  The  list  of  the  most  unpopular  foods 
included  iced  coffee,  parsnips,  baked  hubbard  squash, 
mashed  turnips,  sour  cream,  buttermilk,  and  baked 
liver. 

Preferences  of  soldiers  have  had  a significant  impact 
on  physical  aspects,  as  well  as  the  food  itself.  Cafeteria 
serving  lines  have  been  modified  in  design.  Self-service 
from  refrigerated  cold  pans  has  been  authorized  for 
such  items  as  salads,  relishes,  and  condiments.  Self- 
service  of  ice  cream  from  refrigerated  ice  cream  dis- 
pensers and  hot  and  cold  beverages  is  now  possible, 
where  locally  authorized. 

The  1971  Master  Menu,  with  its  short  order  meal 
service,  will  require  additional  griddles,  deep  fat 
fryers,  and  other  short  order  preparation  equipment. 
Also,  with  the  multiple  entree  selection,  increased 
flexibility  will  demand  use  of  recently  developed  cook- 
ing equipment  such  as  convection  ovens,  and  dual  pur- 


The  millions  of  meals  prepared  in  Army  kitchens,  as  at  left, 
are  consumed  in  messhalls  worldwide,  as  below. 
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pose  equipment  that  can  be  used  for  frying,  braising, 
and  steaming. 

New  refrigeration  equipment  will  be  used  for  pre- 
portioned or  bulk  foods  from  the  time  they  are  pre- 
pared until  they  are  served.  Also,  to  relieve  the  drud- 
gery of  kitchen  work  and  to  conserve  manpower,  mobile 
type  food  carriers  will  replace  manual  transport  of 
unprocessed  and  processed  foods. 

Dishwashing  areas  have  also  been  analyzed  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  methods  for  sanitizing  table- 
ware. In  some  feeding  facilities,  rackless  conveyor 
type  dishwashers  will  continue  to  be  introduced.  These 
reduce  much  of  the  traditional  tableware  handling  and, 
with  additional  new  equipment  for  scraping  and  storing 
tableware,  will  actually  improve  sanitation. 

Along  with  changes  in  menu,  and  improvements  in 
serving  foods  that  the  menu  calls  for,  the  Army  is 
studying  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  messhall. 
Criteria  for  design  of  enlisted  dining  facilities,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  based  not  only 
on  space  required  for  comfortable  eating,  but  on 
changes  in  the  serving  lines.  Studies  are  being  made  of 
the  time  and  space  required  for  feeding  men  in  varying 
increments;  of  installing  three  serving  lines,  each  serving 
at  different  rates  per  minute;  and  of  the  time  required 
to  serve  and  eat  the  meal. 

It  is  expected  that,  where  an  installation’s  mission 
permits,  the  total  time  of  meal  periods  will  be  in- 
creased, while  total  square  footage  of  the  messhall  can 
be  reduced.  From  present  studies,  the  soldier  can  look 
forward  to  being  served  in  dining  halls  equipped  with 
larger  facilities,  while  traditional  unit  mess  operations 
will  be'reduced. 

Studies  also  are  underway  to  analyze  the  feasibility 
of  centralized  food  processing  and  preparation  facili- 
ties, and  to  determine  the  practicality  of  increasing 
the  use  of  commercially  prepared  or  convenience 
foods.  nr»i 
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PFC  Michael  Keller 


PFC  Melton  Smith  “took  the  cake”  at  a recent  graduation  of  the  197th 
Infantry  Brigade  Pastry  School  at  Fort  Benning.  Ga.  In  fact.  Smith,  who  is 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  1st  Battalion.  29th  Infantry,  received  a fresh, 
ready-to-eat  sample  of  every  kind  of  pastry  the  class  learned  to  make  during 
the  2-week  course. 

One  of  each  variety  is  placed  on  display,  and  the  man  who  finishes  at  the 
top  of  the  class  wins  them  all. 

But  most  honor  graduates — lacking  gargantuan  appetites — donate  the 
goodies  to  their  respective  messhalls  to  share  with  their  fellow  soldiers. 

The  pastry  school  was  established  to  improve  the  quality  of  pastries  served 
to  personnel  of  the  197th.  Students  are  taught  the  proper  techniques  of  mak- 
ing. baking,  and  decorating  all  types  of  pastries,  from  spicy  pumpkin  pies 
to  tasty  cinnamon  rolls. 

Each  day’s  instruction  consists  of  5 hours  of  practical  exercise.  2 hours 
of  theory,  and  1 hour  of  cleaning  equipment.  The  students  arc  graded  on 
the  basis  of  their  practical  work,  a final  test,  and  on  care  and  maintenance 
of  equipment. 

Ien  students,  one  from  each  battalion  in  the  brigade,  arc  selected  to  at- 
tend each  class.  All  must  have  a military  occupational  specialty  of  94A 
(food  service  apprentice)  or  94B  (cook),  or  be  interested  in  entering  this 
career  field.  EH 

PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS  MICHAEL  KELLER  is  ottignod  to  tlio  Information  OfRco.  U.S.  Army  Infantry 
Cantor,  Fort  Banning,  Go. 


From  the  hands  of  the  student  pastry 
cooks,  these  donuts  will  go  into  the 
oven,  then  be  put  on  display  at  the 
graduation  exercises. 
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"But,  is  it  really  me  that  you  love.  Marion, 
—or  is  it  just  the  uniform?" 
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RECRUITER  SEARCH  Now  is  the  time  to  request  recruiting  or  career  coun- 
seling duty.  More  recruiters  and  career  counselors 
are  needed  in  view  of  Army  efforts  to  move  to  a vol- 
unteer force.  Openings  for  recruiters  in  grades  E-5 
and  above  exist  in  most  major  CONUS  areas.  Require- 
ments are  spelled  out  in  AR  601-275.  Vacancies  for  ca- 
reer counselors,  grades  E-5  and  above,  are  at  battalion 
and  higher  level  at  many  worldwide  locations.  Details 
are  in  AR  601-280.  Volunteers  accepted  for  these  as- 
signments will  be  programed  for  the  5-week  Army  Re- 
cruiting and  Career  Counseling  Course  at  the  Adjutant 
General  School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

ROTC  INTEREST  More  than  40  colleges  and  universities  in  every  section 

of  the  United  States  have  requested  the  Army  to  start 
a Reserve  Officers ' Training  Corps  program  at  their 
schools.  At  present,  there  are  279  active  ROTC  units 
out  of  286  authorized. 

NEWS  AWARD  Attention  Army  editors  and  broadcasters!  You've  got 

until  Jan.  6 to  submit  your  entry  for  the  Keith  L.  Ware 
Annual  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
Radio  and  TV.  The  contest's  name  was  changed  this  year 
in  honor  of  the  late  Major  General  Keith  L.  Ware,  a 
former  Army  Chief  of  Information,  who  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam while  serving  as  1st  Infantry  Division  CG.  Major 
Army  commands  may  submit  entries  to  the  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation, Department  of  the  Army,  ATTN:  Command  Informa- 

tion Division,  Washington,  D.C.  20310.  The  contest 
is  open  to  authorized  Army  newspapers  and  magazines  in- 
cluding civilian  employee  newspapers,  and  Army-operated 
radio  and  television  facilities,  either  independent, 
affiliate,  or  network  key  stations. 

CISM  NEWS  Teams  from  the  U.S.  successfully  defended  their  Rifle 

and  Pistol  titles  at  a 1970  Conseil  International  du 
Sports  Militaire  (CISM)  meet.  Army  Major  Lones  Wigger 
was  the  high  individual  scorer.  Army  SFC  Hezekiah 
Clark  won  top  individual  honors  in  rifle  competition. 

In  the  rifle  rapid  fire  match.  Army  MSG  William  Krilling 
was  second  and  Major  Wigger,  third.  The  Conseil  is  a 
40-nation  member  group  formed  in  1948  to  encourage 
military  sports  and  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  various  countries. 


0CS  HALL  OF  FAME  New  criteria  for  induction  into  the  Field  Artillery 

Hall  of  Fame  have  been  made.  OCS  grads  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans . , between  Dec.  12,  1946,  and  Feb.  21,  1951,  com- 
missioned in  FA,  and  immediately  attending  the  basic  or 
associate  basic  course  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  may  be  nom- 
inated. Nominees  also  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
requirements:  □ be  a Medal  of  Honor  winner,  □ have 

attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  or  □ have  been  appointed 
or  elected  to  an  office  of  national  prominence. 
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SOLDIER  STAMPS 


E 6 HIKE  POLICY 


SECONDARY  MOS 


NCO  BOARDS 


The  U.S.  Postal  Service  announced  two  new  stamps  for 
issue  later  this  year.  One  honors  today's  servicemen, 
particularly  those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
or  killed  in  action.  The  second  stamp  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  a serv- 
ice organization  that  has  aided  more  than  1.5  million 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families.  The  serviceman 
stamp  supports  the  appeals  of  the  newly-formed  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  that  Hanoi  release  or  at 
least  identify  interned  servicemen. 

Local  position  vacancy  criterion  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  E-6  has  been  eliminated  . Net  effect  will  be  to 
semi-centralize  E-6  promotion  procedures.  DA  Message 
07172lZ0ct70  has  details,  with  highlights  as  follows: 

□ Program  became  effective  Nov.  1.  □ Beginning  Jan.  1, 

DA  will  provide  E-6  promotion  quotas  to  the  field  by 
three-digit  MOS,  and  these  allocations  will  be  based  on 
total  Army  vacancies.  □ The  allocations  will  go  to  the 
soldiers  best  qualified  worldwide  to  fill  them,  for  the 
individual's  Standardized  Promotion  Scoring  Form  point 
total  will  determine  his  Army-wide  competitive  stand- 
ing. □ No  quotas  will  be  given  the  field  in  December; 
they  are  included  in  November's  allocations.  □ Putting 
this  selection  process  on  a worldwide  basis  is  to  help 
insure  that  the  Army's  decreasing  number  of  E-6  alloca- 
tions are  awarded  to  its  most  deserving  E-5s. 

Senior  EM  E-7  through  E-9  are  cautioned  that  qualifica- 
tion in  a secondary  MOS  is  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  strength  of  the  Army  declines.  DA  records 
indicate  that  some  15,000  senior  EM  still  have  not  been 
credited  with  a secondary  MOS  (SMOS) . Persons  having 
added  skills  have  greater  job  and  promotion  flexibility 
than  those  with  a single  specialty.  Commanders  can  help 
senior  EM  improve  their  competitive  position  in  this 
area  by  insuring  that  those  lacking  a SMOS  take  steps  to 
qualify  for  one;  by  encouraging  men  with  a SMOS  closely 
related  to  their  primary  MOS  to  diversify  further;  and 
by  reporting  SMOS  qualifications  promptly  to  DA. 

Following  is  a summary  of  recent  and  pending  DA  Senior 
EM  Selection  Board  actions:  □ E-9 — Results  of  the  E-9 

board  now  in  session  should  be  published  early  next 
year.  □ E-8--The  list  of  1,601  individuals  recommended 
for  advancement  to  master  sergeant  was  released  in  DA 
Circular  624-96  on  Oct.  12.  Promotions  from  this  list 
are  tentatively  slated  to  start  in  the  spring  of  1971. 

□ E-7 — Results  of  DA's  first  E-7  Centralized  Selection 
Board  were  released  on  Sept.  30.  Promotions  from  this 
list  began  Oct.  1 and  are  expected  to  run  for  1 year. 

The  promotions  are  announced  in  DA  special  orders. 
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School,  Oct  69 
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cal research.  Jun  43 
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Nov  70 
Voting,  Aug  8 

Your  Military  Obligation.  COL  Howard 
C.A.  Gill,  Feb  27 
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Operation  Bootstrap,  Jul  37 
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34 
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Field  Gourmets,  SFC  Carl  Martin,  Nov 
45 

Master  Menu,  Dec  62 
Mess  Messieurs,  SP4  Jay  G.  Ruckel,  Nov 
44 
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Nutrition  research,  Jun  45 
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British  Army  in  Europe,  Mar  22 
Canada  Unifies  Its  Forces,  Nov  20 
Japan  Defense  Force,  Dec  56 
Montagnards  Measure  Up,  CPT  David  R. 
Fabian,  Jan  18 
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Nov  56 
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German-American  relations,  Jun  52 
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Smith,  May  50 
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Eyeglasses  provided,  Jan  43 
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Meningitis  vaccine.  May  70.  Sep  2 
Mountain  sickness  research  May  70 
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Fort  Point.  Jun  34 
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Barge  artillery  operations,  Jun  68 
Campaigns,  Mar  2;  Jul  70 
Changing  Times  in  Vietnam's  Higher 
Education,  PFC  Gerhard  Bartmann, 
Aug  57 

Convoy  duty,  Dec  45 
DENTCAP  program,  Nov  68 
Enemy  Experts,  SP5  Thomas  Maus  and 
PFC  Bill  Eftink,  Jan  38 
Engineers  build  roads,  Dec  23 
Field  cooking  recipes,  Nov  45 
Harbor  Security  Platoon,  Dec  12 
MEDCAP,  SP4  John  O'Rourke,  May  68 
Military  Photographer  of  the  Year.,  Sep 
70 

“Nighthawk”  searchlight  operations,  Mar 
61 

Nurses  on  Vietnam  Duty,  SP4  Tom  Boz- 
zuto,  May  12 

Playing  a Larger  Role,  SP5  Frank  Fee, 
Jr.,  Mar  10 

Psychological  operations  in,  Dec  8 
Rebuilding  a Nation,  LTC  Ross  L.  John- 
son, Jul  31 

Redeployment  from,  Jun  28 
Searchlight  in  psychological  operations, 
Jul  58 

Searchlight  unit,  Dec  42 

Security  Through  Pacification,  Jan  24 

Small  Arms  Repair  Shop,  SP4  John  F. 

Kamp,  May  30 
Soldier  Art,  Aug  53;  Oct  42 
They  Brought  Water  to  Sadec,  SFC 
Leonard  L.  Brown,  Oct  64 
Vietnamization:  Priority  Program,  Sec 
Def  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Jan  20 
Water  purification,  Apr  63 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

All-Volunteer  Army  Task  Group,  Aug 
70 

Recruiting,  Jul  40 

W 

WEAPONRY 

Artillery  shell  caps,  Mar  37 
Bigger  Bangs  for  Less  Bucks,  SP4  Tom 
Bailey,  Jun  48 

Demolitions  research,  Oct  47 
Grenade  launcher  for  M-16  rifle,  Oct  3 
Mine  Dispensing  System,  Oct  36 
Shillelagh  testing,  Nov  61 

WEATHER  SERVICE 

Army  Weather  Pioneers,  Philip  R.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Feb  58 

WEST  POINT 

Captain  of  Cadets,  Front  and  Center, 
LTC  Robert  H.  West,  Jan  26 

WHITE  HOUSE 

Army  Aide  to  the  President,  LTC  Vernon 
C.  Coffey,  Jr.,  Jan  4 
Fellows,  Sep  24 
WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS— WAC 
Westman,  SP4  Jeanette,  air  control  spe- 
cialist, May  60 
Journal  established,  Feb  70 


(Interview  with  LTG  Joseph  M. 
Heiser,  Jr.),  Aug  30 
Balady,  CPT  Salim  J.,  Power  of  At- 
torney— The  Lethal  Necessity,  May  66 

Barberis,  SP5  Joe,  Soldiering  in  the  Sun, 
Jun  54 
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Ban  mar  n PIC  Gerhard,  Changing 

Timet  in  Vietnam  i Hither  Education 

Aug  57 

Bcaupre.  SP5  Uoreikt  K Tram  Gc- 
rommo  to  Atomic  Annie.  Sep  56 
Berg,  SP4  Jerry.  Bookleu  Library.  Jun 

Berger.  COl.  Roy  H . Gram I and  Gloci- 
oui  Fourth,  Jul  12 

Blang.  SP-4  Dennis  W , Redeployment — - 
the  Final  Engagement.  Jun  26 
Borowitz.  Frank  M , First  US,  Army 
A Working  Army,  Feb  4 
Bowie,  LTC  Waller  H Along  the  Con- 
quistador's Trail.  Nov  62 
Defenders  and  Builders.  Aug  20 
Bozzuto.  SP4  Tom.  Nurses  on  Vietnam 
Duty,  May  12 

Bradley,  GA  Omar  N..  D Plus  S3 5 Mav 

49 

Bradncr,  SP4  Tim  and  Lyman  L Wood- 
man. Eyes  and  Ears  of  the  North.  Mav 
14 

Brice.  M.P..  Making  of  a Marine  Mav 
45 

Brown,  David  H , FA  A Guardian  of  the 
A irways,  Sep  48 

Brown.  SFC  Leonard  L.,  They  Brought 
Water  to  Sadec,  Oct  64 
Bryan.  SP5  Robert  O.,  Guardian  of  the 
Golden  West.  Jun  4 

Busxe,  LTC  Norma  V.,  What  Have  You 
Done  to  Your  Next  of  Km?  Jul  59 
Carson.  SP4  Michael  A , Heading  off 
Head-ons,  Feb  64 

Chapman.  Marvin  E.,  Interview,  First 
Step  Up,  Sep  40 

Checsborough.  Pauline.  Storyteller,  Sep 
70 

Chick.  LTC  Bob,  Combat  Soldier,  Aug 
28 

Ernie  Pyle,  Combat  Correspondent, 
Apr  43 

Clarke,  LTC  Mary  E.  Your  Army 
Cares — and  Shares,  Sep  33 
Colbach,  MAJ  Edward  M.,  Morale  and 
Menial  Health,  May  9 
Cone,  Floyd  W.  and  Shirley  McCarthy. 
Master  Menu  for  Millions  of  Meals. 
Dec  62 

CorTcll,  Maryhclen  G.,  They  Train  to 
Pay.  Oct  65 

Cow.  Richard  H.,  American  Schools 
With  a Foreign  Accent,  Jun  28 
Craig,  Kyle,  The  Green  Behind  the  Army 
Green.  Nov  10 

Cranslon.  COL  Robert,  Linking  the  Serv- 
iceman to  Home,  Mar  62 
Crofoot,  MAJ  Warren  R..  Guardsmen 
Serve  With  Pride  and  Professionalism 
Jan  50 

Serv  ing  Slate  and  Nation,  Oct  1 3 
Cullen,  SGT  K.C.,  Barge  Artillery.  Jun 
68 

Culhbcrt.  MAJ  Peter.  A Salute  to  Army 
Reserve  Components,  Oct  7 
Davis,  Harry  B . and  MAJ  Theodore 
Shoemaker.  Germany's  Medal  for  Fit- 
ness. Jun  61 

Dcmkiw,  SP5  Roman,  Scoring  Admin 
Points,  Feb  1 1 

Dennis.  James  A . Demolitions  Deliver, 
Oct  47 

Dexter,  SP5  Dennis  D . and  Russell  R 
Shor.  From  Zama  to  Hokkaido.  Aug 
14 

Dev.  Richard,  Our  Man  al  the  U.N.,  Nov 
38 

That  Others  May  Live,  Feb  46 
DiGrazio.  LTC  John  I'  . Your  Future 
in  Atomics,  May  63 

Dolan,  SFC  Bill.  A Cartoonist  Draws 
the  Line,  Jan  64 

Dollinger.  CPT  Martin  F . Federal  In- 
come Taxation.  Mar  42 
Duke.  Lois  L,,  General’s  Aide,  Apr  44 
Elliott,  COl.  Glenn  P Army  Support 
Activities  In  Thailand.  Feb  47 
Engelhard).  IT  Robert  W , At  a Last 
lie  s i ftrtt.  J..I  67 

Behind  the  Bayonet-  -A  New  Spirit, 

May  31 

Losing  Your  Hearing'  Feb  to 
DCS  Status  Report  Mar  50 
Those  Quiet  Men  Make  a Big  Military 
Noise.  Aug  10 


Eubank.  Jobe.  Old  Tanks  Sever  Die. 
Apr  64 

Fabun.  CPT  David  R.  Ha  Brother  s 
Keeper  Jan  57 

Morueenards  Measure  Up.  Jan  18 
Fee.  SP5  Frank.  Ji  k'lctnamiZMiloa— 
Playing  a Larger  Role  Mar  1 1 
Giles.  LT  W'  H , Talking  Refrigerators 
Sep  49 

Gill.  COL  Howard  C A . Why  Be  a 
Citizen-Soldier'  Ocl  4 
Your  Military  Obligation  Feb  37 
Goetz.  COL  Jcncph  F Army  Goes  to 
the  Movies  Aug  44 

Green,  Will,  First  Hi th  the  Moil,  Aug 
24 

Lifeline  Dee  59 

Turn  Back  the  Sands  of  Time.  Jul  56 
Greene,  PFC  Peter  A..  Grom  Your 
Mind,  Nov  48 

Thoughts  on  Rernhsnng.  Mas  22 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here.  Boys' 
Jul  38 

Why  Me— Why  There' Sep  12 
Haggard.  John  V.,  Journey  of  a Uni- 
form. May  20 

Hampton.  I.T  Dennis  C..  Keep  ’Em  Fly- 
ing, Nov  56 

Hand.  LTC  Robert  P . Cast  Your  Ballot. 
Aug  8 

Hattervley,  LTC  Jim.  Authorized  Leave 
After  Vietnam.  May  42 
f Icflernan.  DJ  , ARADCOM : America’s 
Silent  Safeguard,  Sep  4 
Heinrich.  PFC  Craig.  There's  a Lot 
Cooking  Here,  Apr  66 
Hiebert.  LTC  Gareth  D . Pioneer  Com- 
bat Correspondent,  Jan  40 
Hines,  SGM  Richard  L.,  More  Than  a 
Vision.  Aug  4 
Sound  Off!  Apr  32 

Hoover,  John  Edgar.  Partners  in  Pro- 
tecting America.  Dec  4 
Hopson.  LT  James  Warren.  Nylon  Over- 
head— Air  Underfoot.  Oct  51 
Hovs.  SP5  Donald  J . Send  the  Word 
Worldwide.  Sep  20 

Hunt.  Vem.  Army's  Space  Age  Weather- 
men. Feb  63 

Hunt,  W'illiam  T..  Carry  a Big  Stick. 
Nov  60 

Hutton.  Dr.  Winfield,  Educational  Op- 
portunity in  Europe,  Sep  34 
IsraclofT.  LTC  Joseph.  Victories  of  Army 
Medicine,  Jul  20 

Jackson,  MSG  William  G..  Army  One 
On  the  Presidential  Run.  Jun  13 
Johnson.  Donald  E.,  More  Benefits  for 
the  Veteran.  Jul  27 

Johnson.  LTC  Ross  L.,  Rebuilding  a 
Nation,  Jul  30 

Jones.  PV2  E.  Bruce.  Planning  Your 
Personal  Estate,  J ul  64 
Joyce.  LTC  Raymond  F , Stretch  Like 
a Rainbow,  Oct  22 

Kallay.  PFC  Mike.  Making  of  a Tanker 
Mar  16 

Kamp,  SP4  John  F . Long  Tough  Roail, 
Dec  45 

Small  Arms  Repair  Shop,  May  30 
Karbcling.  Emanuel.  The  Fifth  U..S 
Army  Story,  May  4 

Karst.  Gene.  Somebody  Must  Be  Listen- 
ing, Apr  24 

Kaye.  Ixo,  Passport  to  Health.  Aug  63 
Keller.  PFt  Michael.  Army  Bakers  Take 
the  Cake.  Dec  64 

Kingdom.  LT  Harry  J..  Recondo  All  the 
Way,  Nov  65 

Kloke.  LTC  Jack.  Stepping  Slones  to 
the  Stars.  Jun  21 

Knox.  SPt  Roger.  Alt  Aboard — Condiu 
tors  In  Green.  Jun  41 
lacy.  SOM  Clay.  Project  Partnership 
Jun  52 

I aird.  Secretary  of  Ih-lcnsc  Melvin  R 
Vlelnamlzallon  Priority  Program  Jan 
20 

latviskv.  I TC  Saul.  Solving  People 
Problems.  Mar  13 

I cpesquciir  CP  I Raymond.  Agency 
Analysis  Cheek  Costs.  Oct  68 
I ipskv.  SP4  Seth.  Judge  at  !S.  Feh  9 
Protes  t CURB  Mar  •> 
liro  SSt.  I I Rmul  Hullders  \ a I ton 
Builders.  Dec  23 


Lint  James  and  MAJ  Joseph  J T ay  tor. 
Jr.  Keeping  the  A truer  es  Fret  of 
Inter  fereoee.  Apr  56 
Luff  man.  PFC  Wallet  L.  Plywood  Duck 
Aug  49 

Met  or  thy.  Shiites  and  Fknd  W Cone. 
Malic  Menu  foe  Muivons  of  Meall 

Dec  62 

McClmlic.  Robert  G Malettel  Builds 
Muscle.  Jul  4 

McCubbm.  CPT  Hamilton  I . A Second 
Chance.  Dec  27 

McJunktm  SP5  Jim.  Your  Insurance 
Poe tf oho  May  61 

McMorrtm.  IxsJie  P Mobility  It  No 
Arcsdrni.  May  38 

MaalUla.  SP4  Mike.  Time  to  SJune  Dec 
42 

Maloney.  SP5  Larry.  Reason  to  Smile 
Nov  68 

Marquess.  Frances  Teacher  It  a Com- 
puter. Oct  69 

Marlin.  SFC  Carl.  Bee t Are  Buzzin ’ 
Sep  63 

Field  Gourmet! . Nov  45 
NORAD  Giant  Want  Nov  28 
Project  MASSTER  Will  Show  the 
Way.  Aug  66 

Ready  on  the  Ninth  Parallel,  Mar  45 
Road  Back  The.  Sep  29 
" Sturgis " Does  Its  Thing.  Aug  34 
Masui.  SP5  Dick.  All  Arneriean  Citizens 
Nov  70 

Maus,  SP5  Thomas,  Enemy  Experts  Jan 

38 

Montalvo.  LTC  Frank.  No  Longer  Alone 
Jun  64 

Moon,  COL  Gordon  A . II.  Matter  of 
Integrity.  Jun  50 

Noble.  LT  Douelas.  Engineers  Managers 
Keep  Track.  Jan  10 

Norris.  A 1C  John  M . Basic  Training 
Air  Force  Style.  Apr  20 
Norton.  SSG  Don  L..  Ten  Men  on  the 
Prowl,  Dec  12 

Novak.  SP5  Ralph.  KP  Memoir — .4 
Farewell  to  Mops.  Sep  66 
Nulsen.  COL  Charles  K . Jr..  Rap  It 
Out.  Nov  4 

Offer.  CPT  Stuart  J . Administrative 
Discharges — Whal  It’s  All  About,  Sep 
51 

Orcn.  Eugene  A . Army  Conservation 
Pays  Off.  Jan  30 

O’Rourke.  SP4  Joe.  Vietnam  MEDCAP 
May  65 

Parsons.  SSCi  Robert.  Tracking  Down 
Tropical  Diseases.  Jun  42 
Pfanzeltcr.  LTC  Max  R , Senior  Enlisted 
Promotions.  Sep  38 

Pfohman.  CPT  Robert  P . Point  to  Point. 
Jun  34 

Plassmcver.  MAJ  Martin  l . PSYOPera- 
tors.  Dec  8 

Planner.  SP4  Mark.  Calling  All  Aircraft. 

May  60 

Poivall.  C.R  Tracking  Tomorrow’s  Mis- 
siles. Jun  10 

Pulvcr.  I T James  A . "Bugging  ” Teaches 
Tricks  of  Trade.  Apr  4 1 
Fight  A gains/  Mountain  Sickness.  Jun 
45 

Reed.  CPT  Horace  A..  Jr.  and  SFC 
Charles  W Whitmire.  Soldiers  Look 
at  Race  Relations.  Apr  4 
Remington.  Owen  J "Mighty  Mo"  Still 
Serves  Sep  60 

Watchers  ol  the  Night.  May  54 
Rcscigno  SP5  Richard  J . and  SP< 
Richard  I Willnmuth.  ’ At  FRT 
It  archwtvrd  of  the  Marne  Division. 
Aug  38 

Rosier.  SP4  Jerry.  Kosher  Kitchen  in 
Korea.  Jun  63 

Rcsor  Sec/ Arms  Stanley  R Assignment 
ol  Great  Importance.  Jul  48 
Revels  MAJ  James  W’ . ,4r..*v  Sergeant 
Inins  the  300  Club  May  67 
Reynolds  SSt.  Wall  M Fire-lighters 

10  the  Rescue.  Jan  54 

Richard.  SSG  Duke  Fcwus  on  Europe 
Feh  12 

11  drome  to  the  World  Fan  53 

Roach,  ( Ol  Andrew  I . t’oriu.m  Filled 
Dec  56 


Kcixertv  SP5  lUKor  J B . SOC  It  Tu  ’Em. 
Dew  44 

Root.  Ren  B So*  a Hotkrm  ptwuar  Oct 

26 

Rue  id.  SP4  lay  G.  Men  Uittnn 
Nov  44 

NaJfuc-ro  LTC  Masad  M Reads  o 

Rrtpcmd.  Oct  16 

ScMowbcrg.  MAJ  AmelL  Jr.  Kn  Mas, 
few  the  Pobstco-Udtaary  Arena  Ang 

23 

Sec  ml  John  E Hard  Surgery  et  Revoke 
Ism  til 

Sharpe  CPT  Gerald.  S.fkiknt  Ms  61 
Sborpleso.  MAJ  D R . LvurM  l» 
Their  Hobby  As*  47 
Sheer  an.  SP5  Patrick  C Mare  Thom 
Soon  and  G km  vers  Nov  50 
Shoemaker.  MAJ  Theodore  and  Harry 
B Daxrv  Germany  i Medal  toe  Fa- 
nett.  Jun  61 

Shod.  William  N ' A -Plus  Arms’  Apr 

28 

Shor.  SP5  Rios  veil  B and  SP<  Damn 
D Dealer.  From  Zama  to  Hakkmko 
Aug  14 

Singer  MAJ  Warren  H Sc-dwr  Diplo- 
mas. Jul  47 

Smith.  MAJ  Mark  S VfAr  Light  f.» 
Freedom.  Jul  58 

Smith.  SP5  Mike.  Horen  for  Sckdve r 
Tourists.  May  50 
To  Keep  a Vom.  Apr  46 
Smith.  Philip  R Jr . Army  I*  rather 
Pioneers.  Feb  58 

Cartoons  Lighten  the  Lead.  Jaa  60 
Gateway  to  Mdlions.  Jun  59 
History  in  Bronze,  Feb  30 
Prelude  to  Taps  Jun  16 
Taking  the  Count.  Mar  32 
Taps  foe  the  Tempos.  Oct  38 
M ai*i ngton  Panorama.  Sep  52 
Smffin.  COL  C R . Find  the  Enemn  Jun 
38 

Sobravka.  MAJ  John  E . Cheek  Your 
Communication  Pollution.  Aug  33 
Scchngcn  SP4  Rick.  Blackhauks  Re- 
turn. Jul  45 

Spencer.  SP4  Don  aid  S From.er  Rrp- 
lica.  Dec  20 

Stennix.  Sen  John.  M cssage  to  all  Ameri- 
can Servicemen.  Jan  2 
Stewart.  Mars.  Exercise  in  Realism  Jan 
34 

Stocker.  Patricia.  Rebuilding  L.mbs  and 
Lives.  Mav  43 

When  Medicine  .Men  Meet.  Dec  33 
Tavlx'r.  MAJ  Joseph  J.  Jr.  and  James 
Lucid.  Keeping  the  Airwaves  Free  of 
Interference.  Apr  56 
Tcxtorfl  JO  I Ken.  L’SN.  Shape  Up, 
Sailor.  Dec  29 

Toms,  PFC  James.  Jump  High,  Open 
Low.  Aug  50 

Trask.  LTC  Jean  M One  Arms  Senes, 
Oct  9 

Tutwiler.  LTC  James  D.  Toast  to  Tra- 
dition. Oct  62 

W’einert.  Richard  P . Within  Their  H ai’-t 
Apr  50 

West.  ETC  Robert  H . Captain  of  Codex 
From  and  Center.  Jan  26 
Westmoreland.  GEN  W C.  Letter  on 
Integrity.  Jan  36 

Salute  to  Reserve  Components.  Jan  52 
Whiinure.  SFC  Charles  W..  Army  Aide 
to  the  President.  Jan  4 
Ready  is'  Respond  Feb  12 
Sssldters  Ixusl  at  Ras  e Relations  Apr 
4 

W’llkinv  Fred  J . One-Man  Air  Force 
Mar  38 

Williams.  SSG  Rufuv  / •»*  Sharp  Jan 
43 

Williams,  W'eslev  R . C all  to  An-x  Jul 
40 

Williford.  Fdith  V SCO  Career  Dr 
sehspment.  Apr  48 

W .Nvlman.  I vman  I and  SP4  Tim 
Bradncr.  Eves  ami  Ears  of  the  North 
Max  14 

Woody.  SSG  Ron  lucks  Third  Trams 
lor  Tomomsu  Mar  4 
Fietxlt.  William  H Jr  . Ready  for  the 
Future  -Now.  Oct  '3 
IIVAssme  for  Returning  Reservist! 
Jan  50 
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Beverly  Adams 


